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Introduction 


YIGAL BRONNER, Davip SHULMAN, AND GARY [TUBB 


A. Asti kascid vag-visesah 


There is a tradition that Kalidasa, one of the greatest of the Sanskrit 
poets, was originally an ignorant yokel. Married, in complicated 
circumstances, to a highly sophisticated princess, he was so ashamed 
by his lack of education that he sought the help of the goddess Kali. 
She filled him with the power of poetic invention. When he returned, 
thus transformed, to his new bride and spoke to her with his new- 
found gift, she was amazed and said: asti kascid vag-visesah, literally, 
“There's something different about your speech.” 

This is a pregnant statement. For one thing, each of the first three 
words uttered by the princess is the opening to one of Kalidasa's three 
major poems: asti is the first word of the Kumdrasambhava; kascid of 
the Meghadita; and vag of the Raghuvamsa. So the sentence provides a 
conspectus of the poet's oeuvre, possibly in the order in which these 
works were composed.! Moreover, the tradition has put into the 
mouth of the princess an implicit evaluation of these three works as 
distinctive, indeed ground-breaking. Although our record of 
pre-Kalidasa Sanskrit poetry is sparse, there is good reason to think 
that each of the three works does something profoundly new. On the 
level of genre alone, each innovates radically—and much more could 
be said about syntax, thematics, metrics, and other parameters of style. 


1. See Tubb 1982 on the relative priority of Kumdrasambhava to Raghuvamsa. 
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Here the tradition echoes Kalidasa's own statement in the prologue to his 
play Malavikagnimitra. The Director (sétradhara) is conversing with his assistant, 
who asks: 


Why should we prefer a play by Kalidasa, a contemporary poet, to the 


works of such famous authors as Bhasa, Saumilla, and Kaviputra?? 
The Director responds: 

Youre speaking without thinking, my friend. Look: 

Not everything that is old is therefore good. 


Nor should a poem be faulted just because it’s new. 
Able critics look closely before approving either one. 


Only fools blindly follow what others think.? 


‘The assistant seems to imply that “older is better’—a view that lingers on in 
most so-called histories of Sanskrit poetry. The dominant, classicizing view holds 
that Sanskrit poetry reached its peak very early, and that everything that hap- 
pened later—after the fifth century CE—belonged to a process of long decay. 
This view paradoxically goes hand in hand with a perception that commentators 
within the Sanskrit tradition have emphasized, namely the timelessness of the 
Sanskrit language, in general, and of its individual literary productions. It is as if 
innovation, in a positive sense, were totally alien to this long, continuously 
creative tradition. 

In response to the assistant’s rhetorical query, the Director reminds us that 
literary merit is not necessarily a function of age but can only be determined by 
open-minded, close critical inspection. There is room, according to Kalidasa’s 
verse, for something new to emerge—and clearly he thinks his new play is at 
least as worthy as his predecessors’ works. It is thus somewhat ironic that a later 
perspective has enshrined Kalidasa as the first and last great Sanskrit poet, a 
changeless and timeless standard of excellence in a tradition that has steadily 
declined. One result of this stultifying presumption is that most of Sanskrit 
poetry has not been carefully read, at least not in the last two centuries. 

If, however, we adopt the Director’s advice and read Sanskrit Ravya with an 
open mind, we see evidence of tremendous vitality and continuous change. 


2. Nothing by Saumilla and Kaviputra has survived. Bhasa is the subject of a long contro- 


versy, but we accept Tieken’s conclusion that of the thirteen plays attributed to him, perhaps only 


the Svapnavasavadatta is original or derived from a Bhasa original. See Tieken 1993. 
3. puranam ity eva na sadhu sarvam 
na capi kavyam navam ity avadyam!/ 
santah pariksyanyatarad bhajante 
mudhah para-pratyaya-neya-buddhih// Malavikagnimitra 1.2. 
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What is more, the notion of innovation is a remarkably consistent topos 
throughout the classical and medieval literature. The poets themselves very often 
remark on the novelty of their own work as well as that of particular poets who 
came before them. In this sense, Kalidasa’s verse—which names three of his 
predecessors—is a relatively early example of a recurrent theme. Here is a small 
sample. 

Some two centuries after Kalidasa, Bana—one of the most original figures in 
the tradition by any standard—offers the following paronomastic assertion of his 
own creativity: 


Pedestrian poets are as common as domestic dogs. 
You can hear them barking in house after house. 
Inventive poets, truly outstanding, 


are as rare as superpolypedal beasts.* 


The point of the verse is not so much a devaluation of contemporaneous 
poets—although that, too, is a common theme—but rather an assertion that 
innovation is the major criterion for poetic merit. This principle is strongly and 
overtly stated by Magha (seventh century) in a famous verse describing Krsna’s 
first glimpse of Mount Raivataka (Girnar): 


Even though Murari [Krsna] saw the mountain not for the first time, 
he was amazed as if hed never seen it before. 

The essence of beauty is to become new 

at every moment.° 


Dharmakirti, probably a contemporary of Magha, poignantly describes the 


experience of a poet who is breaking new ground: 


No one is walking ahead. 

No one follows behind. 

There are no fresh footprints on the road. 
Could I be all alone? 

I understand. 

The path taken by those before me 


is now desolate, 


4. santi Svana ivasankhya jati-bhajo grhe grhe/ 
utpadaka na bahavah kavayah sarabha ivall Harsacarita \.5. 
The beast in question is the eight-legged sarabha, a lion-like creature with four more feet 
growing upwards from its back (utpddaka). 
5. arsto pi Sailah sa muhur murarer apurvavad vismayam atatanal/ 
ksane ksane yan navatam upaiti tad eva ripam ramaniyatayah// Sisupalavadha 4.17. 
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and it’s obvious I’ve left behind 


the crowded, easy one.° 


Bhavabhiti, in the early eighth century, echoes this sense of the creative 
poet's loneliness, at the same time exhibiting a remarkable self-confidence about 
the value of his work—precisely because he feels it is highly original: 


Those who scorn me now 
know what they know. 

My work is not for them. 
Someday someone will be born 
who shares my nature, 

for time is boundless 

and the world is wide.’ 


Abhinanda, in the ninth century, commends his patron for his daring: 


Of rulers who have minds made pure 
by a proper grasp of quality, 
Haravarsa alone now reigns supreme, 
since he has dared to scorn the view 
that innovation is a fault 

and has shown a liking 


for my poem on the life of Rama.® 


Bilhana, at the end of the eleventh century, tells us in the course of a series 
of metapoetic statements: 


A poet's words are worthiest 
when they break the boundaries of traditional style 
by their outstanding boldness. 


6. vahati na purah kascit pascan na kopi anuyati mam 

na ca nava-pada-ksunno margah katham nv aham ekakah/ 

bhavatu viditam pirva-vyidho dhuna khilatam gatah 

sa khalu bahalo vamah pantha maya sphutam urjitah// Subhasitaratnakosa 1729. 
7. ye nama kecid iha nah prathayanty avajnadm 

jananti te kimapi tan prati naisa yatnah/ 

utpatsyate tu mama ko pi samana-dharma 

kalo hy ayam niravadhir vipula ca prthvil! Malatimadhava 1.6. 


We are indebted to an earlier translation of Bhavabhiti’s verse by Daniel H. H. Ingalls 
(Ingalls 1965: 445, verse 1731). 
8. samyag-guna-graha-pavitra-dhiyam prabhinam 
ekah param jayati samprati haravarsah/ 
dosam navatvam avadhiya dadhe prasahya 
naisa rama-caritam prati paksa-patah// Ramacarita, tag verse before sarga 20. 
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A beloved’s breasts are to be praised 
when they burst their seams 
on account of their unique elevation.” 


A century later Sriharsa compares his mahakavya, Naisadhiyacarita, to a 
traveler walking on a path never seen before by the entire “family of poets” 
(kavi-kulddrstadhva-panthe maha-kavye, 8.109). Note again the metaphor of 
the untrodden poetic path. | 

Many similar verses can easily be found throughout the long history of the 
tradition.!° Artistic innovation turns up in metapoetic statements by many if 
not most of the great Sanskrit poets, in the following senses: a poet will claim to 
be doing something totally unprecedented; novelty is taken as the touchstone for 
quality in poetic production; and there is an implicit or explicit appeal to the 
critics to recognize and value such innovation. Thus Murari (tenth century) 
presents us with the following verse, ostensibly a description of sunrise: 


The bees, by close attention, 
reveal what no one else can see— 
which of the unfolding lotus buds 
are newly open 

and which have already 

opened once 

and closed 


and now open again.!! 


Since the early days of kavya, sensitive critics have been metaphorically iden- 
tified with honey-seeking bees.!* Murari’s image extends the metaphor in order 
to make a new point: although all the unfolding lotus flowers look alike, the 


9. praudhi-prakarsena purana-riti-vyatikramah slaghyatamah padanam/ 
atyunnati-sphotita-kancukani vandyani kanta-kuca-mandalani// Bilhana, 
Vikramankadevacarita 1.15.5. 


See also Bronner (Chapter 17) in this volume, for a discussion of this section of 
Bilhana’s poem. 
10. For example: Kicakavadha, 2.1 (on which see Bronner 2010, 286 n. 10); Yadavabhyudaya 1.6: 


tadatve nittanam sarvam dyatyam ca puratanam/ 
na dosdyaitad ubhayam na gundaya ca kalpate// 


What seems new at the time will be seen as old in the future. 
11. vikasita-sankucita-punar-vikasvaresv ambujesu durlaksyah/ 
kalikah kathayati nutana-vikasinir madhu-liham arghah //Anargharaghava 2.12. 


For more on Murari, see Shulman (Chapter 16) in this volume. 
12. One is tempted to think of Absijidnasdkuntala 5.1 as such an instance, although 
the first-level metaphor is of the bee as a lover. 
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bee—the gifted critic—can identify what is truly fresh. By implication, the mere 
existence of a shared language of conventional tropes and inherited poetic devices 
tells us nothing about a poet's uniqueness. A great poet uses in a novel way the 
materials he has been given by the tradition. Our hope in this volume is to follow 
Muraris implicit recommendation—to be able to discern freshness where it 
exists. The lingering view that Sanskrit poetry is monolithic,  self- 
replicating, and ultimately sterile is untenable. Let us recall that kavya has always 
envisaged its origins in a moment of shocking discovery—when Valmiki, the 
first poet, released into the world a verse form never heard before. The introduc- 
tion to the Ramayana, which tells this episode, stresses the poet’s own delighted 
astonishment at this new expressive device (as well as that of his student Bharadvaja).!° 
A cultural world that values innovation and cherishes the joy of surprise 
(camatkadra)—a world attuned to noticing what is new and different in poetic 
speech (kascid vag-visesah), as in the story we have cited—must have a history 
which highlights moments of consequential change. 


B. Awareness of Change 


But how does one recognize change—especially in the context of tremendous 
continuities in language, figuration, and many structural and formal features? 
What kind of language is available to describe moments of innovation? One 
place to begin is with the internal perspectives that the Sanskrit tradition itself 
offers on its history. (This is what Sheldon Pollock has called “studying Sanskrit 
literary culture from the inside out.”)!4 These include what poets have to say 
about other poets; what poets have to say about their own poetry in its relation 
to that of their predecessors, and in general; popular accounts and assessments 
(as in the story with which we began); and the explicit remarks of professional 
critics and theorists (dlankarikas). All these modes imply a certain cultural or 
personal selection and evaluation. We will take them one by one. 


B.1. What Poets Say about Other Poets 


Descriptions of fellow poets by any given author tend to be formulaic and 
limited in scope. Often we find in the introduction to a work a relatively limited 


13. Ramayana 1.2. 8-21. See Pollock’s discussion of this story of origins (Pollock 2006, 
77-78). Rajasekhara’s alternative myth of origins stresses a similar theme of intoxicating dis- 
covery—of using metrical verse for non-religious purposes (bhdsd-visaye). Kavyamimamsa 3, 
pp. 6-7; cf. Pollock 2006, 200-204. 

14. Pollock 2003, 39ff.; cf. Pollock 2006, 2-5, where he rephrases his “methodological 
commitment to vydvahdarika sat.” 
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list of former poets praised in general terms (kavi-prasamsa).'? Sometimes, how- 
ever, such verses include specific observations about characteristic poetic features. 
Consider the following: 


Subandhu we worship. 

Who in the world doesn’t love the Raghu poet?!® 
Panini, Daksi’s son, is a pleasure. 

Haricandra steals one’s heart. 

Sara’s words are lucid. 

Bharavi's voice is naturally charming. 

But we can't name the delight that Bhavabhati 


spreads inside us.!” 


The initial series of poets is striking in its breadth. It juxtaposes Subandhu, 
the pioneer prose master, with Kalidasa, the master-kavi; with Panini, an 
anthologized poet here identified with the great grammarian; with Haricandra, 
about whom we know nothing;!® with the Buddhist author (Arya-) Sura; and 
with Bharavi, another maha-kavi. The selection is interesting in itself—also 
because each of these names is axiomatically “great.” A certain glibness marks the 
brief epithets, chosen partly for purposes of alliteration. But when the poet 
reaches Bhavabhiati in the fourth line, something remarkable happens. First, 
both the glibness and the alliteration disappear. Second, the speaker makes an 
apparently heart-felt statement that recognizably mimics the diction and syntax 
of Bhavabhiti himself. Bhavabhiti is obsessed with speaking about inner expe- 
rience; he likes to tell us how indescribable these experiences are; and syntacti- 
cally he specializes in strongly marked contrast at the culmination of his verses. 
Not only does this verse convey these peculiarities of Bhavabhiati with precision, 
but the very fact that it is able to do so derives from the distinctiveness of 
Bhavabhiati'’s style. Set against the preceding list of names, this comment is a 
recognition of meaningful and effective novelty. 

The list is obviously not intended to be exhaustive. Bhavabhiti himself is 
mentioned elsewhere as part of a series of poets involved in the sequential 
unfolding of a new, vigorous style originated by Bana in the seventh century. 
Kavi-prasamsa sections often do just this: they offer more than a mere selection 
or catalogue of individual poets. They tend rather to draw evolutionary sequences 


15. Pollock 1995 has discussed these in detail. 
16. = Kalidasa. 
17. subandhau bhaktir nah ka iha raghu-kare na ramate 
ahytir daksi-putre harati haricandro pi hrdayam/ 
visuddhoktih surah prakrti-subhaga bharavi-giras 
tathapy antar-modam kamapi bhavabhitir vitanute/! Subhdsitaratnakosa 1698. 
18. Bana praises him among his predecessors. 
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by positioning particular poets within what they perceive to be a line of inter- 
connected innovators. An example by one of the so-called Pala poets (either 
Yogesvara or Abhinanda) is the following, preserved in one of the later anthologies: 


Bhavabhiti rediscovered it 

long after Bana walked it every day. 

Kamalayudha frequented it, 

and KeSata traveled on it, too. 

Then Sri Vakpatiraja graced its dust with his feet. 
That this road is still open to someone with real talent 


is our great good fortune.!? 


Although the image of the path is shared with Dharmakirti and Sriharsa 
(quoted earlier), the tone is happier, since the emphasis is not sa much on the 
poets isolation within a given social and cultural setting but on the continuity 
he feels with a tradition of distinctive merit. The list he supplies is, it seems, a 
chronologically accurate series of historical poets with discernible links to one 
another. Notice the central importance ascribed to Bana, who walked the path, 
mdarga, every day. The speaker in the poem positions himself on a special path 
mapped out—perhaps for the first time, pu7a—by Bana and followed by a small 
group qualified to be recognized as Bana’s true successors.?? 

Kavi-prasamsda verses are sometimes generic and stereotypical, but occasion- 
ally highly specific, rather powerful statements appear, as in another pair of verses 
ascribed to Abhinanda; in one he speaks of his fellow-poet Yogesvara and his 
unique descriptions (“scenes of village and tribal women from the Reva River 
and the Vindhya Mountains”), and in the second he offers a touchingly detailed 
portrait of the personality of his friend, the poet Rajasekhara.*! Rajasekhara 
himself actually puts a verse in the mouth of his astrologer claiming that he, 


19. unnito bhavabhitina pratidinam bane gate yah pura 
yas cirnah kamalayudhena suciram yenagamat kesatah/ 
yah sri-vakpati-raja-pada-rajasam samparka-pitas ciram 
distya slaghya-gunasya kasyacid asau margah samunmilatil/ Subhdasitaratnakosa 1733. 
20. For the centrality of Bana, see below. For a discussion of other meanings of marga, 
see Pollock 2006, 106—08, 424-27. 
21. tatah srstim apurva-vastu-visayam eko ‘tra nirvyudhavan 
nisnatah kavi-kunjarendra-carite marge giram vagurah/ 
reva-vindhya-pulindra-pamara-vadhi-jhanjhanila-presita- 
praye rthe vacanani pallavayitum janati yogesvarah// Subhdasitaratnakosa 1699. 


Father [Satananda] alone created a world of unprecedented things. 
Vagura knew the path of words blazed by the best of poets. 
Yogesvara knows how to bring to flower 


scenes of village and tribal women from the Reva River 
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Rajasekhara, was a reincarnation of three great poets—Valmiki, Bhartrmentha, 
and Bhavabhati.?2 

As these examples suggest, kavi-prasamsds are not only tributes to specific 
geniuses but also, at times, mini-histories of how breakthroughs happen—as 
seen, usually, by a poet who claims to be part of particular literary movements. 
A poet connects himself to what he perceives as a lineage; this perception fulfills 
itself in his own work; he establishes an identity for himself within the terms of 
this progression and in that context sometimes articulates the features he sees as 
original or unique. Take, for example, the lineage of bitextual (slesa) poets 
beginning with Subandhu, the prose poet who figures prominently in such 
praises. Subandhu celebrates his innovative prose style by declaring it—with 
some exaggeration—to be bitextual in each and every syllable (pratyaksara-slesa- 
maya-prapanca-vinyasa-vaidagdhya-nidhim).*? Bana, who continued the prose 
experiment begun by Subandhu, tells us in the introduction to his Harsacarita 
(verse 11) that the Vasavadatta (the title of Subandhu’s work) melted away the 
pride of poets (kavindm agalad darpo niinam vasavadattaya |saktyeva)). Signi- 
ficantly, this statement is itself an example of bitextuality, its second register 
referring to a victory in the Mahabharata war. 

Centuries later, Kaviraja, importing the s/esa technique to the large canvas of 
mahdkavya so as to create a fully bitextual, coherent poem, identifies himself in 
this line or path: 


Subandhu, Bana, and Kaviraja are a triumvirate, 
masters of the path of crooked speech. 
Could there ever be a fourth?24 


Like any historical description, this précis of literary history makes a severe selec- 
tion—which is the point of the exercise. Kaviraja chooses to draw a direct line 
between his own work and that of the s/esa prose-masters, bypassing generations 


and the Vindhya Mountains, 
and messages of the rain-filled wind. 
for the verse on Rajasekhara, see Subhdsitaratnakosa 1714 (p. 295). 

22. Balabhdrata 1.12; Subhasitaratnakosa 1719. This is not an isolated motif: the Telugu 
poet Annamayya (fifteenth century) is said to be a reincarnation of Nammalvar, the central figure 
among the Tamil Vaisnava poets. 

23. Vasavadatta [with T. V. Srinivasachariar’s commentary, 1906], p. 159. For a discussion of 
this verse and in the context of Subandhu’s claim for innovation, see Bronner 2010, 20—25. For 
more on subandhu’s innovations, see Chapter 9. 

24. subandhur banabhattas ca kaviraja iti trayah/ 

vakrokti-marga-nipunas caturtho vidyate na val! Raghavapandaviya 1.41. 


Cf. Bronner 2010, 126-28. 
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of slesa poets such as Nitivarman, Dandin, and Dhananjaya. This selection positions 
Kaviraja as the culmination of the line. Precisely the same logic obtains in 
the introduction to the Parvatirukminiya, a work modeled on Kavirajas, by 
Vidyamadhava (early thirteenth century): 


Bana, Subandhu, the poet called the “king of poets” (kavi-raja), 
and myself, the great pandit Vidyamadhava, 

are the four masters of crooked speech in this world. 

There will never be a fifth.”° 


Such series tend to be expansive and open-ended, and the latest voice both 
imitates his predecessor and hopes to be the last.2° 


B.2. What Poets Say about Their Own Poetry 


Sequential contexts like the above may also open up to include much more pointed 
and detailed comment on the author's innovative program. The same Kaviraja 
who connects himself to Subandhu and Bana also situates himself in a particular 
way vis-a-vis Valmiki and Vyasa, the authors of the great Sanskrit epics, as is 
appropriate to a work which embodies and conflates both their epic narratives: 


Valmiki is the second Creator. The primal poem is his pitcher. 

The story of Rama is his Ganges water, with which he purifies the world. 
Vyasa is another Creator. His creation is the Mahabharata ocean. 

His verses are marine gems, adorning the world. 

The Ramayana is the splendid Ganges. The Mahabharata is the vast ocean. 
Kaviraja, who knows how to join the two, is Bhagiratha. 

Where the charming Ramayana Ganges mingles with the Bharata ocean, 
there, in the sacred pool of poetry that removes all stains, 

let the wise plunge with joy.7/ 


25. banah subandhuh kaviraja-samjno vidya-maha-madhava-panditas cal 

vakrokti-daksah kavayah prthivydm catvara ete na hi pancamo stil! Parvatirukminiya 
1.15, ms. 11606, Madras Oriental Library, folio 3. 

26. This discussion is based on Bronner 2010, esp., 126-28, 234-39. 

27. anyo vidhata valmikir adi-kavyam kamandaluh/ 
raghunatha-katha gangd taya puta jagat-trayi// 
dvaipayano ‘paro brahma tat-srstir bharatarnavah/ 
stiktayo divya-ratnani trailokyam tair alankrtam// 
Srimad-ramayanam ganga bharatam sagaro mahan/ 
tat-samyojana-karyajnah kavirajo bhagirathah// 
manojna-ramayana-bharatakhya-bhagirathi-sagara-samnipatel 
santah prakurvantv avagaha-lilam asminn agha-cchedini kavya-tirthe/l Raghavapandaviya 
1.8—9, 40, 44. 

Cf., Bronner 2010, 153-54. 
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That poetry is a body of water—usually an ocean—is a standard trope (not 
only in India).7® Here, however, we have two liquid texts—the two great epics, 
neatly differentiated: the story of Rama is a divine, purifying current, refined and 
well-defined; the Mahabharata, a huge repository of widely varying materials, is 
the ocean with its hidden gems. The first text, as we know, sees itself as the 
world’s first poem, the second as its most comprehensive. As a model for his own 
poetic identity, Kaviraja has drawn from Indian mythology the figure of 
Bhagiratha, who brought these two bodies of water together (he drew the Ganges 
from heaven to earth in order to fill the pit of the ocean). In the same way, 
Kaviraja himself simultaneously narrates the two epic stories in his work, the 
Raghavapandaviya. The result of this literary fusion is “a sacred pool of poetry 
that removes all stains”—kdavya-tirtha. 

But for our purposes, the deeper point has to do with Kaviraja’s entire poetic 
program. He lucidly sets out in his introduction his twofold poetic lineage: there 
is the pair of epic poets, Valmiki and Vyasa, and their materials, which he has 
combined by using the techniques initially tested and polished in the prose-lab- 
oratories of Subandhu and Bana. This is what he is telling us in his detailed 
metapoetic framing of the kavya. In effect, he gives his readers a plan of his work, 
highlighting what is truly new about it.?? 

Such highly specific and detailed metapoetic proclamations are rather rare in 
Sanskrit kévya. Often more modest or limited statements are prefixed or suffixed 
to the body of the work. For example, Bhatti (seventh century) explicitly announces 
that his poem, which is keyed to grammatical topics embodied in Paninian sitras, 
rests upon grammar as its raison d étre. 


For those whose eyes have been opened by grammar, 
this work is like a lamp. 
Those without grammar 


will have to grope through it like the blind.?° 


By effectively defining his readership in this way, Bhatti characterizes his poem 


in its specificity—as the first in a long series of sastra-kavyas, that is, poems which 


also exemplify particular learned disciplines, especially grammar.*! 


Sometimes a poet will underscore his own use of a particular poetic device. 


We have already seen Subandhus boast about using bitextuality (in every syllable). 


28. Kavyddarsa 1.12. Metrics is the boat to navigate the ocean of poetry. In Latin verse, the 
usual image is of an unsullied spring. 
29. For further discussion, see Bronner 2010: 140-54. 
30. dipa-tulyah prabandho ‘yam sabda-laksana-caksusam/ 
hastamarsa ivandhanam bhaved vyakaranad rte/! Bhattikdvya 22.33 
31. Thus Udbhata’s Kumdrasambhava exemplifies alankdra-Sastra. 
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A more nuanced and ramified statement comes from a brief autobiographical 
comment ascribed to Ratnakara and appended to his Haravijaya (ninth-century 
Kashmir), where he says his words are “teeming with luxuriant yamakas and 
slesas” (vikata-yamaka-slesoddhara-prabandha-nirargalah).** Moreover, these words 
have no precedent (asadrsa-gatih) on the map of citra poetry (citre marge)—that 
is, both “variegated” (surprising, flashy) and, more technically, citra-bandha 
or diagrammatic poems, with which his work abounds. Ratnakara then goes 
on to say: 


He is the best at composing cutting-edge kavya. 

He's a poets’ poet. Even where he writes a verse 

that reads in six languages at once, his words are never 
ponderous. He is richly endowed with an inventive mind, 
crystal clear and vibrant, which has reached the limit 

of knowledge. That’s me, Ratnakara, 


your poet-laureate.*? 


There is no topic in the world that gifted poets have been afraid to handle. 
Never let worry about re-using a well-worn subject 

lead you to make your poem opaque. 

Bana was the first of those whose voices matter, 

who proceed boldly but gently. 

Ratnakara, blazing like a fire on earth, 

is the only other.>4 


These two verses, whether they were actually composed by Ratnakara or not, 
effectively characterize his poetry as (a) erudite, (4) readable, not too heavy, 
(c) inventive and imaginative, (d) dealing with a well-known subject or story— 
but interesting, even “cutting-edge,” despite that, and (e) deeply significant 
(guru). The Haravijaya is not exactly light reading, but it does, indeed, have a 
“flowing, often felicitous style. There is also a specific reference to verse 4.35, a 


32. Haravijaya, grantha-kartuh prasasti 2; Smith 1985: 104. 
33. dhara-kavya-prabandha-pranihita-paramah srotra-peya kavinam 
bhasa-satke pi yasya kvacid api na gata bharati bharavattvam/ 
prapta-jneyavasana-sphurad-amalatara-pratibha-jhana-sampat 
so ham ratndkaras te sadasi krta-padah ksmapa vagisvarankah // Haravijaya, granthakartuh 
prasastih, 6. 
34. drbdham sat-prajnakair yan na jagati kavibhir vastu tan nasti kimcit 
ksunne ksunnatva-cinta gahana-visayata tasya dirastu tavat/ 
tan mandabhipragalbha-prasara-guru-giram agranir bana eko 
rajan ratnékaras ca jvalanavad avanau jajvaliti dvitiyah // Haravijaya, granthakartuh 
prasastih, 7. 
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tour de force that can be deciphered in six languages (Sanskrit, Prakrit, Magadhi, 
Sauraseni, Apabhraméa, and Paisaci).3> In addition, Ratnakara addresses head-on 
the issue of originality, urging poets not to make their works too difficult just 
because they are afraid of not doing something new. Is this statement, con- 
cluding one of the more difficult Sanskrit mahdakdavyas, ironic or disingenuous? 
The line itself (kAsunne ‘ksunnatva-cinta gahana-visayata tasya dirdstu tavat) may 
be a deliberate parody of the turgid clumsiness that he claims may result from 
the misguided fretting of other poets about this very point.*° 

Sriharsa in the twelfth century offers his readers a somewhat similar self- 
portrait, which also constitutes, in effect, a license to read: 


I have deliberately planted knots 

here and there in my book. Those readers 
who think they're so smart, 

who do violence to the text— 

this is no playground for such thugs. 

Do it right. 

First find a teacher you can trust to unjam the knots 
and serve him well. 

Only then can you plunge at will 

into the deep waters of my poetry 

and enjoy it.°” 


There is a prestigious precedent for the notion of placing knots in a book. In 
the frame-story of the Mahabharata, the author, Vy4sa, is said to have dictated 
his work to the elephant-headed god, GaneSa, serving as his scribe; but each of 
the two parties laid down a condition to their partnership. Ganesa demanded 
that he should never have to slow down his writing because of the pace of the 
dictation, and Vyasa agreed on the condition that Ganesga would never record 
anything he did not understand. In order to gain time, Vyasa deliberately inserted 
occasional “knots” (granthi)—that is, passages so difficult that even Ganesa 
had to pause and ponder.3® For Sriharsa, however, there is more to the idea 


35. See Smith 1985: 124, referring to Kavydlankdra of Rudrata 4.23. 
36. Haravijaya, verse 7 in the appended verses. We accept the emendation by Smith 1985: 
105-106, n. 7. 
37. grantha-granthir iha kvacit kvacid api nydsi prayatnan maya 
prajham-manya-mana hathena pathiti masmin khalah khelatul 
Sraddharaddha-guru-slathi-krta-drdha-granthih samasadayatv 
etat kavya-rasérmi-majjana-sukha-vyasajjanam saj-janah/! Naisadhamahakavya 22.152. 
38. The passage occurs only in some Northern manuscripts and is excluded from the consti- 
tuted text in the Critical Edition; see Mahabharata, Vol. 1, pp. 884-885, note on Passage 1 of 
Appendix 1. 
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of textual knots. He conceives the tying of knots as a necessary dimension of his 
process of composing a text, and the untying of these knots as inherent to the 
reader's activity of engaging with it. The two nearly identical words with which 
the verse begins express this view: both grantha, “textual passage,’ and granthi, 
“knot,” are equated in a single alliterative compound, a riépaka-samasa; both 
derive from the same root, grath—to tie together, to compose. Knots like these, 
although they require considerable effort to disentangle, are not meant to be 
mere obstacles; they are, in fact, opportunities. The reader is not meant to cut 
through the knot, as in the Gordian variety, but to release the multiple threads 
so as to allow them to unfold and expand in all their fullness. The difficulty is not 
an end in itself but an integral part of the aesthetic process—a form of dense 
concentration of sound and meaning, which only a trained teacher can unravel. 

Nearly all historians of Sanskrit literature have failed to see this point. The 
obvious difficulty of much Sanskrit poetry has generally been viewed as an insu- 
perable flaw or a repellant barrier, blinding such critics to much of what this 
poetry is about. Dense layering effects, the superimposition of one or more levels 
on another, complex imagery, establishing relations among superficially discrete 
entities, subtle suggestion—all these lie at the heart of the Sanskrit poetic 
enterprise. An explicit statement like Sriharsa’s, focusing attention on the topos 
of difficulty, is continuous with implicit, metapoetic notions that are built into 
Sriharsa’s text. Indeed, such implicit metapoetic statements are often the most 
revealing expressions of a poet's self-perception and poetic design. 

Observe the structure and plot development in Sriharsa’s Naisadhiya, which 
faithfully follows the Mahabharata’s narration of Nala and Damayanti’s falling in 
love—except for one major departure. At the moment of Damayanti’s svayamvara 
or bridegroom-choice, when the four gods of the cardinal directions appear 
before her in the exact guise of her human suitor, Nala, Sriharsa introduces a new 
character. The goddess Sarasvati—poetry incarnate—makes a guest appearance; 
it is she who introduces to Damayanti each of the disguised contestants and Nala 
himself. She does so in a striking series of bitextual (sista) verses which are so 
difficult that even Damayanti fails to grasp them at first.>? It is impossible to 
regard such verses as either incidental or purely decorative. They are rather the 
central mechanism at work in the poem, as Sriharsa’s statement about knots sug- 
gests. [hat s/esa itself amounts to the tying of a knot becomes clear, for example, 
in Damayanti’ss reaction to Sarasvati's bitextual speech: she recognizes, at the end 
of the process, that her guide is Poetry itself, speaking in bitextual language 
(slistam nigadya) to tie together (jagrantha ... vacah-srajah) garlands of words 
(initially to Damayanti’s great confusion: 14.14—-15). Damayanti also recognizes 


39. See Malamoud (Chapter 19) in this volume. 
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that this bewildering, entangled utterance has the potential to reveal a lucid 
identity, and that it is spoken out of kindness (mad-anugrahena). In this, 
Damayanti acts as the prototypical or ideal reader who is meant to disentangle 
the poet’s knots in order to grasp their richness and to enjoy the resulting play of 
meanings. Sriharsa’s poetic technique and his imagined audience are both incor- 


porated as characters in his poem.?? 


Such moments are by no means rare in Sriharsa or in other Sanskrit poets.*! 
Often a poet puts in the mouth of an internal listener what he himself thinks 
about his work and about poetry in general. Such statements—or the mere 
existence of Sarasvati as a central figure in the text—are encoded instructions by 
the author to his readers. As such, they often tell us just where the author believes 


he has created something new. 


B.3. What People Say about Poets 


A vast world of popular stories, anecdotes, and epigrams, orally transmitted but 
also recorded in medieval works such as the Bhojaprabandha and the Praban- 
dhacintamani, accompanies and comments upon most great Sanskrit poetic 
works. (This kind of oral literary criticism exists in most living poetic traditions.) 
Trenchant, pointed observations about individual verses, the distinctive style of 
particular poets, and the force of specific works abound in this level of the tradi- 
tion, which also effectively produces versions of a classical literary canon. It has 
been argued elsewhere that these materials are systemically organized and linked 
to changing social configurations.4* Sometimes stories and verses from this 
stratum also relate to questions of innovation. 

Perhaps the best-known example of a focused, differential characterization 
of major poets is this anonymous sloka: 


Kalidasa has his simile, 
Bharavi has weighty meaning, 
Dandin, dancing words. 


Magha has all three.43 


In each of the first three lines, a poet is accurately linked to a salient feature of 
his style. Kalidasa does indeed extend the use of simile beyond anything in his 


40. See Bronner 2010, 82-88. 
41. See, for example, Naisadhamahakavya 3.66-69, where the goose-messenger compliments 
Damayanti for a bitextual statement which, he says, makes her a slesa-kavi. 
42. See Narayana Rao and Shulman 1998. 
43. upama kalidasasya bharaver artha-gauravam/ 
dandinah pada-lalityam maghe santi trayo gunah// 
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predecessors’ works—making his figures complex, sharp, and reflexive. Weightiness 
of meaning is precisely the feature most people would identify as new in Bharavi. 
A special dancing flow of words allows readers or listeners to distinguish Dandin’s 
prose from earlier examples. And what is innovative in Magha is not the pioneer- 
ing of any one technique but his combination and intensification of all these 
earlier elements (and others). 

This spirit of rivalry is a topic in many such epigrams, which also create a 
dense intertextuality characteristic of this type of literary history or criticism. 


Thus: 


Bharavi's brilliance shines only until the rise of Magha. 


Once Magha has arisen, Bharavi's brilliance is as dim as the winter sun.44 


The name Bharavi means “the shining sun.” Magha is also a winter month. The 
point of the verse is that Magha has assimilated everything good in Bharavi 
and purposefully striven to outdo it. 

The most concise form of popular evaluation nicknames the great poets by 
prefixing a telling phrase or image to their proper names. These are always short- 
hand references to a trademark verse illustrating some major stylistic feature 
associated with this poet.4? Thus we have “torch-light Kalidasa” (dipa-sikha- 
kalidasa) after Raghuvamsa 6.67;46 “umbrella Bharavi” (chattra-bharavi) after 
Kiratarjuniya 5.39; and “Magha of the bells” (ghanta-magha) after Sisupadlavadha 
4,20. The image referred to in the latter sobriquet lies at the heart of the section 
in Magha’s work that elaborately expands the figurative and phono-aesthetic 
techniques that he has borrowed from Bharavi and others (see Tubb, Chapter 7, 
in this volume). 

Perhaps most revealing of all are the stories that poems write about their 
authors, like the asti kascid vadg-visesah narrative with which we began. Such 
stories habitually embody critical perspectives, including articulations of ambiv- 
alence and tension, on individual authors and their works. They also frequently 
mark a turning point in literary culture and map out geographical, social, and 


44. tavad bha-bharaver bhati yavan maghasya nédayah/ 
udite ca punar maghe bharaver bha-raver ival/ 
Another version of the second line: udite naisadhe kavye kva maghah kva ca bharavibl 
“Once the Naisadhiya appeared, who cared about Magha and Bhairavi?” (Naisadhamahdakavya, 
p. 6 in Haragovinda Sastri’s introduction). 
45. Despite Lienhard 1984: 35, who maintains that these epithets are chosen simply to refer 
to isolated images. There are also epithets that refer to some trait of the author's poetry that seem 
to have become proper names—for example, Utpreksa-vallabha; Kavi-raksasa. 


46. Also dhuma-kalidasa, after Raghuvamsa 7.43; see Shulman (Chapter 2) in this volun, 
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political conflicts active within the literary system. At the same time, such 
stories almost invariably compose verses that accurately mimic the style of the 
poet whose life they are describing, thus offering another reflexive perspective 
on the corpus of the poet in question. We might note that the sense these stories 
often convey is of a ferocious and rather dangerous literary scene, in which 
poets constantly vie for recognition, and in which failure amounts to lifelong 
shame. 

To take one particularly rich example focused, again, on Sriharsa: The 
Prabandhakosa of Rajasekhara Siri (mid-fourteenth century) tells us that this 
poet was urged by his dying father, Hira, to take revenge on a pandit who had 
humiliated Hira in debate: 

Sriharsa transferred the burden of the family to trustworthy relatives and 
went abroad, and he received in most vibrant form, at the feet of various profes- 
sors and over a long time, all the knowledges—logic, poetics, music, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, the Cudamani mantra, grammar, etc. He practiced the Cud 
Amani mantra, given to him by a good guru, on the bank of the Ganges for a full 
year; the goddess Tripura became visible to him, and he received boons 
such as unfailing instruction. 

Then he began to wander through the literary assemblies of kings. He spoke 
in a way that reached the pinnacle of extraordinary eloquence, such that no one 
could understand him. Then, depressed by his knowledge which, extreme as it 
was, passed beyond the scope of people, he made the goddess Bharati visible to 
him and said, “Mother, my excessive intellect has become a liability for me. 
Make me one whose speech can be understood by people.” The Goddess said, 
“In that case, wet your head with water in the middle of the night and drink 
yogurt, then sleep. Because of the partial descent of phlegm you will obtain a 
modicum of dullness.”47 

He did so, and he became one whose speech can be understood. He com- 
posed more than a hundred works, such as the Khandanakhandakhadya. Having 
accomplished his goals, he travelled to Kasi. Stopping at the edge of the city, he 
informed King Jayantacandra, “I have studied and come back.” The king, being 
fond of quality, made a tour around the city with all four castes, together with 
the pandit who had defeated his father, Hira. Sriharsa was saluted, and he himself 


47. Prabandhakosa p. 55. Other versions of the story say that Sriharsa, while still a young boy, 
was told to eat a certain kind of beans in order to dull his mind, in the hopes that he could then 
be understood. His uncle (Mammata?) passed by as the boy was eating and asked him what he was 
doing, so Sriharsa said: asesa-Semusi-musi-masan dsnami matula, “I am assiduously assimilating 
legumes lethargetic to intellection.” The uncle said: “Eat some more.” 
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gave the customary greetings to everyone according to their due. And he praised 
the king as follows: 


Young women, do not think this king is Kama 
because he is Govinda's son 

and because of his bodily beauty. 

The God of Love merely makes women his weapon 
in conquering the world, 


but this king turns armed men into women.*® 


And he proclaimed many beautiful things in a loud voice. The court and the 
king were pleased. But when he saw the debater who was his father’s opponent, 
he said, with a sidelong glance, 


Whether in a delicate work of poetry, 

or in a tangled and knotted work on logic, 

when I’m creating, Sarasvati plays along with me. 

Whether on a bed covered with a soft blanket, 

or on the ground strewn with prickly grass, 

if a woman loves her man, she’s always happy to make love.*? 


At this, the dumbfounded opposing pandit submitted instantly. 


This is not the end of the story, but we should pause to observe certain 
salient features. Sriharsa embodies what is apparently a new poetic ideal. He is 
not simply an inspired poet but also an immensely learned pandit, a kavi-pandita 
(the title the king eventually bestows upon him). In fact, Sriharsa’s panditry pre- 
cedes his poetic initiation in this story; the role of the goddess is to poeticize 
his towering—indeed, overpowering—intellect. As stated earlier, Sriharsa is 
famous for his dauntingly complicated style and erudite vocabulary. The goddess 
bestows two nearly opposite boons on Sriharsa—on the one hand, extreme 
cultural virtuosity, and on the other, a technique for toning it down in the interest 
of becoming intelligible to others. Recalling our earlier discussion, we could say 
that she gives him the ability to tie knots that others will be able (not without 


48. govinda-nandanatayd ca vapuh-sriya ca 
masmin nrpe kuruta kama-dhiyam tarunyah/ 
astri-karoti jagatam vijaye smarah strir 
astri-janah punar anena vidhiyate stri // Prabandhakosa, verse 153, p. 55. 
49. sahitye sukumdra-vastuni drdha-nyaya-graha-granthile 
tarke va mayi samvidhdatari samam lilayate bharati/ 
Sayya vastu mrdittaracchadavati darbhankurair astrta 
bhimir va hrdayam-gamo yadi patis tulya ratir yositam // Prabandhakosa verse 154, p. 55. 
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considerable effort) to untie. Indeed, this language of knots appears pointedly 
again in the verse Sriharsa improvises in the presence of the king and his father’s 
nemesis. 

Note the poet’s bold assertion of command over Sarasvati herself. She plays 
along with him according to his will; and she also is, by implication, madly in 
love with him. As we know, one of the greatest innovations of the Naisadhiya 
is the introduction of Sarasvati as a character in the Nala story; the poet is per- 
fectly capable of controlling her in this way and confident that she will play the 
role that he writes for her. Clearly, the model of poetic inspiration has shifted; 
the asymmetrical dependence of the poet on his Muse, as we see in earlier texts, 
has given way to a new relation. This poet is sure he can make his Muse look 
good. However, a certain ambivalence remains, for the story goes on to tell us 
how, when Sriharsa had completed the Naisadhiya (at his king’s behest), he was 
told to take the work to Kashmir and to present it there for Sarasvati’s approval. 
When he places the written text in the hand of the goddess, she tosses it away. 
Angry and insulted, he says to her: “Have you become palsied with old age, 
that you despise even a work by me, as if it were a work by just anyone?” She 
replies by calling him a “tattletale” (marma-bhasaka), citing a verse of his in 
which, she claims, he has revealed her innermost secrets. But truth is a defense 
against libel, as he points out, and she concedes; the implication is that this 
poet has, indeed, seen into her inner being. She thus approves the poem and 
his activation of her within it. We find the epithet she uses, marma-bhasaka, 
telling. In our terms, it is a concise, precise description of the mechanism of the 
poetic knot, which always contains within it a hidden space, marman, where 
the vital inner nature of things and the true identity of characters lie ready to 
be unfolded. 

So the story recognizes and highlights Sriharsa’s innovative cast of characters, 
knotty style, arcane diction, vast learning, and also the ambivalence with which 
his work was initially received. In addition, the story also comments on the social 
and cultural background of medieval Sanskrit poetry. Even with Sarasvati’s 
approval, the Kashmiri pandits refuse to present the Naisadhiya to their king. As 
mentioned earlier, the world in which Kashmiri Sanskrit kévya was produced 
was one of intense competition, including monopolistic claims by rival sections 
of the elite. Eventually, Sriharsa manages by persistence and intellectual displays 
to overcome their recalcitrance and returns home in triumph—only to face 
further court intrigue in Kasi. In the end he renounces the world, and his 
departure coincides with the capture of the city by Muslim invaders—a juxtapo- 
sition that agrees with the general view of Sriharsa as having represented a high 
point of Sanskrit literary culture from a moment shortly before one of its major 
centers of production collapsed. 
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This story, like the poem it contextualizes, has a complex and comprehensive 
quality. All the major themes and elements of such narratives appear framed, 
above all, by a strong critical focus specific to this work. This focus is clear in the 
verses that the story puts into Sriharsa’s mouth, which nicely mimic Sriharsa’s 
style. Such verses sometimes find their way into anthologies, where they are nat- 
urally attributed to the imitated poets.?° These ascriptions are further evidence 
of an awareness within the literary culture of the distinctive and innovative voices 
of its major poets. 


B.4. What Professionals Say about Poets 


What about the huge corpus of theoretical and analytical discussions about 
literature in Sanskrit? Can we afford to ignore Sriharsa’s advice to his readers to 
“first find a teacher you can trust”? What do Sanskrit critics and theorists have 
to say about innovation? 

The Sanskrit intellectual tradition in general, from its beginnings, presup- 
poses the existence and importance of explicit commentary.°! Kavya texts are no 
less in need of such commentary than expository treatises. So universal is this 
assumption that Bhamaha, one of the early alankdarikas, tells us a mahakavya, 
while rich in content, should not require too extensive a commentary (ndti- 
vyakhyeyam rddhimat |mahakavyam]\, Kavyalankara of Bhamaha, 1.20). Poets 
make the same assumption: thus Bhatti concludes his work with the statement 
that it requires a commentary to be understood (vyakhya-gamyam idam kavyam, 
Bhattikavya 22.34). 

Broadly speaking, we can distinguish two major types of commentators on 
kavya, aiming at two distinct audiences. The most often read commentaries, like 
those of Mallinatha and Vallabha, are meant for schoolboys. They focus on 
elementary technical analysis, usually one verse at a time—although, as with any 
textbook, we can distinguish levels and stages. Thus Mallinathas commentary 
on Raghuvamsa is a primary-level text, concentrating on grammar, for begin- 
ners; his commentary on Kumdrasambhava is for intermediate students more 
familiar with alankdara-sastra terminology; however, his notes on Kumdarasambhava 8, 
preceded by a separate introduction, are meant for advanced students who 
have studied rasa theory.°* Such commentaries are basically lecture-notes or 


50. See Bronner on Bilhana (Chapter 17) in this volume. 

51. Mahabhagya (first interpretive rule): vyakhydnato visesa-pratipattir na hi sandehad alaksanam, 
“An understanding of specifics is derived from explanation, because lack of understanding is not 
evidence for lack of definite teaching.” In other words: find a good commentator. Vyadkarana- 
Mahdabhasya \.6-7. 

52. See Tubb 1986. 
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transcriptions of oral, classroom instruction. Still today, as in medieval India, we 
depend on these commentaries as indispensable tools for understanding the 
poems and the cultural world that produced them. Occasionally, such commen- 
taries also present us with incisive critical comments as well as verses praising 
individual poets and short narratives along the lines that we have seen; they are 
also our main source for the nicknames mentioned above. However, a second 
group of commentaries, somewhat less widely read, presumes a more sophisti- 
cated readership; they often ignore the more pedestrian, technical points, which 
they take for granted, and instead focus on more difficult issues and give more 
attention to larger structures and themes. At times relatively elaborate introduc- 
tions serve, in effect, as critical essays in their own right. Among the prominent 
names in this category are Arunagirinatha, Narayana Pandita, Citrabhanu, 
Arjunavarmadeva, and Vemabhiapala. 

For example, Arunagirinatha, in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century, puts emphasis on “the special identities of the hero and heroine in the 
Kumdarasambhava as the underlying reasons for the unorthodox focus of the 
plot.”°3 In effect, he is commenting on the refashioning of the old martial 
mahdakavya by Kalidasa as a spiritual love-poem. He also addresses issues of 
allegory, artistic goals, structure, and aesthetic propriety; and he is interested in 
the applicability of rasa theory to the Kumdrasambhava and, specifically, in how 
rasa can be sustained over a long passage. Such broader reflections often focus 
attention on features of the poem that are recognizably new. 

In a sense, such commentators, concerned with practical criticism, occupy a 
middle space between the poets and the hard-core theorists of the alankara 
tradition. As in any complex literary culture, it is far from clear that the domi- 
nant poetic theories actually theorize real poetic practice. Poetic theory is driven 
largely by internal concerns for consistency and the burden of its long history as 
well as by developments in other, neighboring disciplines. Moreover, many 
aspects of poetic practice are ignored by the alankdarika treatises, including the 
emergence of new genres, larger structural patterning, issues of plot and character 
development, notions of subjectivity, syntactical and metrical expressivity, and 
so on. However, the authors of the treatises had a detailed knowledge of the 
entire corpus of Sanskrit poetry that is no longer possible, and they do make 
incisive and illuminating comments on specific passages and works (often 
through the examples they select to illustrate particular figures or points). 
Moreover, there are moments when the sastra suddenly opens up and articulates 
powerful critical perceptions that are rooted in more theoretical concerns. 


53. Tubb 1984, 232. 
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One such moment was Anandavardhana’ revolutionary analysis of suggestion, 
the Dhvanydloka, from the mid-ninth century. Anandavardhana argues that all 
his predecessors overlooked the main purpose of poetry, indeed its very soul; and 
this claim “leads him to adopt a more empirical approach to literary analysis, 
quoting and discussing the works of earlier poets far more frequently and thor- 
oughly than any of his predecessors had done.” It is thus of some interest, in 
the present context, that Anandavardhana, after a long chapter replete with 
focused critical observations in the light of his theory, chooses to end his book 
with a meditation on navatva, “newness” (Dhvanydloka 4.2). 

His assumption is that poetry, although it nearly always describes what has 
already been described, has to do so in a fresh manner if it is to be any good. 
The entire fourth and final chapter of the Dhvanyaloka is suffused with a latent 
anxiety about triteness and repetitiveness. “A subject, if it has a truly distinct 
soul, even if it conforms to a configuration used before, glows like the face of a 
pretty girl, which poets compare to the moon.”*? This karika picks up bril- 
liantly on the Dhvanydloka’s opening claim to have successfully identified the 
soul, atman, of poetry as rasa-dhvani, in contrast to the more external elements 
which constitute its body and ornaments; the latter lack intrinsic beauty but 
are, rather, dependent upon the vital presence of a true soul. It is this soul that 
makes freshness possible time and again. Almost by definition, a woman's face 
in a Sanskrit poem resembles the moon. Still, each such face has its own 
particular beauty that emerges from the irreducible inner liveliness of the 
person. 

An earlier verse in this same chapter states the mechanism of “newness” very 


directly: 
Things that poetry describes— 


weve seen them time and again, 
and still they all seem new 

if they are nourished by rasa, 
like trees in spring.*° 


The image is slightly different from the earlier point about faces and the moon; 
here the sense is of a cyclical renewal that each year, and each poem, produces. 


54. McCrea 2008, 220-32. This new attention to practical criticism is also prominent in a 
few works provoked by Anandavardhana’ treatise, including Mahima Bhatta’s Vyaktiviveka and, in 
a very different mode, Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita. 

55. atmano ‘nyasya sad-bhave purva-sthity-anuydyy api / 

vastu bhatitaram tanvyah sasi-cchayam ivananam/! Dhvanydloka 4.14. 

56. drsta-pirva api hy arthah kavye rasa-parigrahat/ 

sarve nava ivabhanti madhu-masa iva drumah// Dhvanyaloka 4.4. 
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It all depends on rasa—both the liquid renewal of trees and the same “soul” of 
poetry that is at the center of Anandavardhana’s thought. The relatively limited 
stock inventory of poetic topics has always been there—indeed, Ananda tells us 
elsewhere that if these conventions were all there was to poetry, then Valmiki, 
the first poet, would also be the last—but the ways of dealing with these topics, 
in the rasa-oriented universe, are literally infinite, as Ananda says in introducing 
the above verse.°” Real poetry, that is, poetry rich in rasa (including sugges- 
tion), thus “fulfills the role of springtime,” as Abhinavagupta explains in his 
comment.?® 

It should be noted that Ananda offers no detailed analysis of “newness” per se. 
In fact, his main purpose in this final section is to appropriate the shared goal of 
innovation and to assimilate it to his overarching theory of rasa-dhvani. If some- 
thing is beautiful, it is only because of its soul; the external elements of poetry, 
its body and ornaments, do not in themselves contribute to the aesthetic experi- 
ence. And it is precisely at this point that we wish to break free. Although we 
agree with Ananda that kavya, like a kaleidoscope, has the potential for infinitely 
regenerating itself from a relatively limited set of basic forms, we think his focus 
on the single aspect of poetic suggestion cannot suffice to illuminate the problem 
of change. 

Indeed, some of the earliest reactions to the Dhvanyaloka, within the same 
geographical and cultural sphere that produced it, make a similar point. Kuntaka’s 
Vakroktijivita, produced in Kashmir within a hundred years of Anandavardhana, 
also ends with a fourth chapter on the issue of “freshness.” But in contrast to 
Anandavardhana, Kuntaka’s focus is on the way the great works of Sanskrit 
poetry display innovation in the domain of poetic techniques, not of a single 
overarching criterion or principle.°? Kuntaka tells us that vakratd, that peculiar 
“twist’ that makes poetry poetic, derives from or utilizes innovative techniques 


57. tad ittham rasa-bhavady-asrayena kavyarthandm dnantyam supratipaditam. Metaphysical 
notions infuse this seemingly simple statement. See Ingalls’ note on this issue: 

“What is notable here is that the variety of suggestiveness is placed outside the human 
mind; it is the cause, not the result of poetic imagination. It is as though our authors thought of 
the objects of the world as existing in a pattern which rendered them amenable to mutual 
suggestions when viewed by a great poet. The poet’s imagination, in this view, would be the 
medium, not the primary cause, of the creation of new worlds. The worlds would be already there 
through the magic which underlies dhvani?’ (Ingalls et al., 1990: 681). | 

58. kavyam madhu-masa-sthaniyam. For the translation of Abhinavagupta’s comment, see 
Ingalls et al. 1990: 689. 

59. As McCrea 2008, 336-45 has shown, Kuntaka’s emphasis on vakrokti as a general tag 
is more an exploration of numerous possibilities than an attempt to assimilate everything to a 


unified and coherent theory. 
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(nutanépaya, Vakroktijivita 4.26). His entire book stands out in the history of the 
alankara-sastra precisely because of his open-eyed, sensitive readings of individual 
verses and works, in a manner relatively free of doctrine. 

These two voices, of Ananda and of Kuntaka, could be said to embody two 
analytically distinct perspectives on innovation from within the alankara world. 
One sees freshness within the systemic, conventionalized, and coherently theo- 
rized world of poetic practice: here it is the same trees that appear new time and 
again. The other view recognizes that the range of themes employed by Sanskrit 
poets is no less open to change than the poetic techniques the poets have applied: 
the forest may surprise us with new species of trees. 

Anandavardhana’s point is important in its own right. Consequential inno- 
vation within a system of seemingly limited and conventionalized topics figures 
conspicuously throughout the whole history of the tradition. However, Ananda, 
in effect, only pretends that everyone uses the same topics, since he wants to 
show that his principle of rasa-dhvani is what allows the treatment of these topics 
to appear fresh in every new instance. There are, however, other ways to describe 
the same phenomenon of innovation within a limited set. Indeed, the structure 
of the alankdara figurative system as a whole—which Ananda claims to be a some- 
what superficial realm—can also serve as a framework for the exposition of such 
novelty. Medieval thinkers such as Vidyacakravartin, commenting on Ruyyaka’s 
Alankarasarvasva, show how numerous figurative and propositional structures 
may all stem from and elaborate on a single convention—for example, the 
resemblance of face and moon. The basic fact of similitude ramifies luxuriously 
into almost the entire range of poetic expressivity as embodied by the rich series 
of logically distinct figures. 

The second perspective, which attends to unconventional novelty suddenly 
entering the system on all levels, takes many forms. The most obvious, indeed 
almost trivial example has to do with the fact that faces do not necessarily 
resemble the moon ora lotus. What about the shaven chin of the Hun that looks 
like the skin of an orange? New choices of subject matter and new comparisons 
appear abundantly in kavya, as dlankarikas are well aware.°! Then there is the 
invention of new figures (and of theoretical categories in general), which at 
times, though by no means always, clearly reflects an innovation in practice. One 
well-known example is Rudrata’s introduction of the figure vakrokti and of the 
practice of bhasa-slesa, bilingual punning, reflecting new features in Ratnakara's 


60. Vidyacakravartin on Ruyyaka 11 (p. 36). Cf. Appayya Diksita, Citramimamsa 33-35, 
who quotes this passage. For more on this, see Bronner 2010, 250-54. 

61. sadyo-mundita-matta-hina-cibuka-praspardhi-ndrangakam/ See Appayya Diksita, Citra- 
mimamsa 66-68. 
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two famous works, Vakroktipancasika and Haravijaya.°* Some have even argued 
that Ananda’s dhvani theory emerged as a response to a new kind of poetry, 
in particular the Amarusataka and Prakrit love-poetry, and a supposedly 
“de-sophisticated” devotional verse of post-classical Sanskrit poets (we do not 
subscribe to this view).°> At any rate, many other examples exist of theoretical 
categories emerging from innovative practice. 

Theory can also take note of innovations on a bigger scale. Kuntaka, who 
furnishes us with an unusual number of fresh critical perceptions, shows us how 
Bharavi'’s Kiratarjuniya in effect encapsulates the entire epic and at the same time 
refines its narrative by condensing it into a single, well-chosen episode.™ It is 
perhaps not a coincidence that Kuntaka chose Bharavi as his example for this 
technique; there is a clear contrast with Ananda’s insistence that the whole point 
of the Mahabharata lies in the disillusionment conveyed by its sad ending.© 
In fact, Kuntaka’s perception is persuasive and touches upon a feature central 
to many later mahdakdvyas, one possibly pioneered by Bharavi. 

Another large-scale innovation occasionally noticed by dlankdrikas is the 
emergence of new genres. Thus Bhoja, in his Srrgaraprakdsa, describes the 
nascent dvi-sandhana poetry (works aiming at two narratives simultaneously) 
and exemplifies the new genre with reference to Dandin’s lost double epic and 
Dhanafijaya’s extant one, among others.°° However, the rise of prominent new 
literary forms—such as sandesa-kavya, social satires like Ksemendra’s short works, 
historical mahakdavyas, and Jayadevas lyrical song-sequence, the Gitagovinda—is 
not usually theorized by the sastra. It is worth asking ourselves why this was the 
case, given the tremendous expansion of the ecology of genres in medieval 
Sanskrit. 

Without pursuing this theme further, we can at least state that the alankara 
tradition often recognized the unique achievements of individual poets, referring 
to them either directly or indirectly. Moreover, the poeticians’ choice of examples 
for particular categories may sometimes be a tribute to salient stylistic features 
that suggest an awareness of change. In the works of later dlankdrikas such 
as Appayya Diksita, we see massive expansion in the inclusion of exemplary 
verses that combine more recent voices with canonical classics. We should also 


62. Kavydlamkdra of Rudrata 2.14—17, 4.10-23. For a discussion of the Vakroktipancasikd, 
see Bronner and McCrea 2001. 

63. For this view, see Gerow 1971, 80; 1977, 251-52. For a refutation of this view, see 
McCrea 2008, 12-18. 

64. Vakroktijivita 4.19; cf. Bronner 2010: 75-82. 

65. Dhvanyaloka 4. 

66. Sigaraprakasa, pp. 492-94, 740. For a discussion of these early bitextual works, see 
Bronner 2010, 99-121. 
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mention the medieval kavi-siksa manuals which provide practical aids to poets 
and which overlap with similar treatises in areas such as lexicography, metrics, 
and rasa presentation. These works are naturally closely related to the ongoing, 
evolving practice of professional poets and commentators. 


C. What Is New about This Book 


Any attempt to historicize a literary tradition—certainly one as vast and varied 
as Sanskrit kavya—will fall short if it contents itself with observations of newness 
seen in isolation. Moments of unconventional creativity may well go unnoticed 
and leave no impact. Innovation is significant in historical terms when it changes 
the story. For this to happen, for a new twist in the plot to emerge, a new read- 
ership and new modes of reception must emerge with new protocols of reading. 
The history of any literature is in some sense the history of these evolving proto- 
cols. But not all innovations are born equal. We have rarely but most signifi- 
cantly the breaking open of new paths in a way that produces novel paradigms 
for future poets. This is the kind of literary revolution without which no litera- 
ture can sustain itself for long.°” Then there are secondary elaborations along 
such a path, some of them highly original in their own right. And there are also 
innovations that signify the end of a particular vein of creativity and lead no 
further. Maybe all this sounds obvious—but the history of Sanskrit kavya has 
yet to be written. | 

This book, however, is not a history of Sanskrit kavya. We may be genera- 
tions away from such a work. Moreover, by no means are all moments of truly 
consequential innovation in this tradition addressed or even noticed in the fol- 
lowing essays. What we hope to offer is a series of pilot studies, sometimes 
the first serious interpretative essays on major kavya works such as Maghas 
Sisupalavadha or Sriharsa’s Naisadhiya, arranged in a roughly chronological 
sequence that highlights structural, stylistic, thematic, and generic break- 
throughs. Some of the essays present wide-angle panoramas of the evolution of 
parallel traditions that interacted creatively with Sanskrit literary models: for 
example, classical Javanese Kakawin, medieval Tibetan kavya, and early modern 
poetry in Brajbhasha. Within this rather polyphonic chorus, representing voices 
from nearly two millennia in large parts of Asia, fragments of a central narrative 
are nonetheless manifest. These fragments tend to cluster around a major, 
extended moment of creativity in Kanauj and its surrounding regions and, more 
specifically, around the crucial figure of Bana. 


67. As discussed by Narayana Rao 1978. 
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Parts 4 and 5, at the heart of this volume—“The Masters of Prose” and 
“The Sons of Bana’—explore what went into and came out of the Kanauj school, 
and accompany some of those who traveled this poetic highway, even “long after 
Bana walked it every day.” The previous two parts—“Kalidasa and the Early 
Classicism” and “Bharavi and Magha—examine two earlier formative moments 
that produced the initial masterpieces of the Sanskrit literary canon. The last two 
parts—“Poets of the New Millennium” and “Regional Kavya’—trace the further 
reaches of this canon and extend the discussion of innovations and turning points 
into a new South Asian world which Sanskrit now shares with the crystallizing 
regional traditions. Each of the six parts of this volume is introduced by a short 
introduction that describes the individual papers in the context of that section's 
period and main objectives. Thus, we will forgo here the customary inventory 
of essays. 

Instead, we would like to conclude this introductory essay with an example 
that integrates some of the diagnostic features for innovation we have called 
attention to in the world of kavya. This example emerges from our special 
attention to the Kanauj moment and, more specifically, from Gary Tubb’s work 
on Bana. Indeed, it involves one of Bana’s most famous and popular verses, as 
found in the introduction to his Harsacarita: 


namas tunga-siras-cumbi-candra-camara-caravel 
trailokya-nagararambha-mila-stambhaya sambhavel! 


Homage to him, 

beautiful with the chowrie 

of the crescent moon 

kissing his high head, 

to the one Pillar 

put in place at the founding of the city 
that is the universe— 

to Sambhu. 


The external political context is the crucial moment of empire-building by Bana’s 
patron, Harsa, the subject of the work. The choice of imagery is suited to this 
grand moment: Siva is the cosmic pillar; the universal city parallels the universal 
empire. At the top of this pillar, the poet visualizes the telling detail, historically 
accurate, of a hanging chowrie, analogous to the crescent moon on the head of 
the god. A realistic observation, precisely articulated and new in itself, becomes 
functional in the assimilation of a royal insignia to the iconographic description 
of the god. The image of the foundation pillar is appropriate not only to the 
opening of a long work and to that work’s theme of empire-building but also to 
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the inauguration of a new genre, that of prose biography. The language of the 
verse is similarly innovative: notice Bana’ characteristic use of long compounds 
for particular purposes as set against the pointed employment of short words. Of 
the four words in the poem, the outer two provide the basic sentence structure 
(homage to Sambhu), while the inner two are long compounds—the first pre- 
senting a strong visual image, the second revealing its significance. Also 
characteristic of Bana is the striking phonological texture of the verse in which 
the two lines rhyme and carry very prominent but distinct patterns of alliter- 
ation. All this is summed up in what the tradition has recognized as a “bold- 
ness” of style (pragalbhya), an enduring complex of features pioneered by 
Bana and pursued in various ways by many of his successors. It is the integrated 
combination of these features, among others, here deployed in the context of a 
highly charged political moment, that struck Bana’s followers as constituting a 
style that was new, exciting, and worthy of emulation. The same interweaving of 
meaningful elements allows us to speak, in our terms, of a turning point, 
epitomized by this one short but perfect verse. 

Not every verse is emblematic or iconic to this extent. Indeed, not every 
verse stands at the foundation of a new literary era. But every verse has highly 
specific contours in the cultural architecture of its time and place. What is true 
of the individual verse is even more true of the complex, elaborated works of the 
pathbreaking masters. We have, as a matter of principle, attempted to draw in 
the linkages between the artistic event and its multiple cultural frames and to see 
the tradition as an organic entity that, contrary to the received wisdom, never 
ceased boldly to reinvent itself. 
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I] 


Kalidasa and Early 


Classicism 


It is difficult to know how Sanskrit kavya begins. One of the 
mysteries pertaining to the origins of this world is that virtually 
all of the earliest surviving texts appear to be playing against a 
more straightforward model that is preserved only in works from 
a much later period. In the case of great poems, or mahdkavyas, 
the presumed model focuses on a military campaign. But, as Gary 
Tubb demonstrates, the early grand poems by Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa are about spiritual triumphs. In the case of Asvaghosas 
two poems, the hero of the Buddhacarita, the Buddha, is a 
powerful alternative to the traditional heroic model, while the 
title character of the Saundarananda is a kind of antihero. As for 
Kalidasa’s pair of mahakavyas, the heroine is, in effect, the hero 
of one, and in the other, the title character is an entire lineage 
of kings. 

Having said that, it is important to stress that ASvaghosa 
still provides us with two sustained and thematically coherent 
mahdakavyas, the first two exemplars we have. Together with 
Kalidasa’s works they form the foundation of one of the world’s 
most longstanding and richest traditions. Of course, we need to 
bear in mind that this foundation was originally much stronger. We 
know the names of early poets whose works have been lost (Bhartr 
mentha, Bhasa, Matrceta); in the case of Asvaghosa himself, 
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only fragments have survived from two or three plays that he composed, and 
approximately a half of the Buddhacarita has reached us only in Tibetan and 
Chinese translations. The partial nature of our knowledge calls for caution when 
we reconstruct the tradition’s history. It is entirely possible that the predominant 
genre for early kavya production was the stage play (ataka). None of the essays 
in this section actually deal with early plays in any depth (although in later sec- 
tions major exemplars by Bhavabhiti, Rajasekhara, Murari, Bilhana, Kavikarna- 
pura, and Viswanatha Satyanarayana are analysed and explored). 

Another lacuna in our knowledge has to do with the location—geographical, 
social, and institutional—of kavya production. It is eminently clear that some 
sort of courtly context was a major factor in the invention and promotion of 
large-scale kavya-style texts, as Pollock has famously argued in relation to the 
Saka polities of western India in the early centuries CE. Herman Tieken, in his 
contribution here, argues for even deeper courtly roots and links the origins of 
kavya to the Maurya chanceries of the third century BCE. Tieken adduces as 
evidence specific structural features in surviving early kavyas—his focus is on the 
opening passages of these works, whether plays, narrative poems, or anthologies 
of individual verses—in order to hypothesize about the manner in which they 
were read and performed. 

With Kalidasa we come to a figure viewed throughout much of the later 
Sanskrit tradition as the first and greatest of its poets. Despite this consensus, 
however, there seem to be few serious attempts to address any of his major kavya 
works as an integrated thematic whole. ‘The essays by Tubb and Shulman in this 
section offer interpretations of Kumdrasambhava and Raghuvamsa respectively, 
in the light of the theological and philosophical issues worked through in these 
texts. The working assumption in both the essays is that, contrary to common 
supposition, each of these works is a finished masterpiece, unified in theme and 
style, lyrical in tone, and marked by distinctive features immediately identifiable 
by any sensitive reader. The papers seek to formulate such features analytically 
and to explore Kalidasa’s highly personal voice. In fact, one of the themes uni- 
fying both works is the immense difficulty inherent in the production of a new 
beginning: a son to Siva and Parvati in the Kumdrasambhava, and an heir in 
every generation in the Raghuvamsa. To the extent that every great work of liter- 
ature is also about literature itself, these masterpieces, as explored through the 
essays in this section, can be seen as statements, in Kalidasa’ highly personal 
voice, about the mystifying problem of beginning and innovation. 


fe 


Waking Aja 


Davip SHULMAN 


A. Theme as Frame 


Simplicity, clarity, a certain sustained “sweetness” or elegance 
(lalitodgara)' of style and diction—we are used to characterizing 
Kalidasa in such terms, at once undeniable and largely meaningless. 
Oral literary criticism adds the only slightly more helpful insistence on 
Kalidasa’s gift for upama, (simile).* Beyond this statement, the South 
Indian catu (oral) tradition offers many pointed observations about 
Kalidasa’s style, which we would do well to take seriously. No doubt 
each of us has his or her own Kalidasa, and our everyday experience of 
the texts themselves must also count for something. Thus the first 
professor of Sanskrit at Andhra University, C. Kunhan Raja, is said to 
have articulated the following principle for establishing the 
authenticity of a Kalidasa verse attested in memory or manuscript: if 
you give the verse to a student who knows some Sanskrit and he reads 
it three times and understands it, then it is genuine Kalidasa.° 


On balance, I think this method may have its merits.4 


1. Suktimuktavali 4.60. 
2. upama kaliddsasya bharaver artha-gauravam/ naisadhe pada-lilityam maghe 
santi trayo gunahl| 
In fact, if we had to opt for one characteristic figure, alankara, for this poet, 
the choice might fall on arthantara-nyasa. 
3. My thanks to Dr K.A. Krishnamacharyulu of Andhra University for this anecdote. 
4, For text-critical studies of Raghuvamsa, see Goodall 2001. 
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Still, the corpus is surely large enough, and internally consistent enough, in 
many obvious ways, for us to say something coherent about this poetic voice— 
allowing, of course, for the genre division between ndtaka (plays) and (mahda-) 
kavya. As to the latter, we will probably have to hold in abeyance Dandin’s 
well-known definition of sargabandha (large-scale composition).° Sunrises, land- 
scapes, the passing and onset of the seasons, water games, wars, weddings, the 
birth of princes—we have them all in Raghuvamsa, just as Dandin would lead us 
to expect; yet this list tells us almost nothing about what the great text is attempt- 
ing or achieving.° In fact, our understanding of the workings of mahdakavya in 
general is still very limited and conventional. There is no escaping an empirical, 
inductive exploration of each text taken on its own merits. Naturally, this means 
looking at the Raghuvamsa as a whole, including its possibly truncated ending. 

Since we are seeking regularities, we can begin anywhere. The most acces- 
sible level is probably the (usually ignored) question of theme. Here Herman 
Tieken has made an excellent suggestion. 


In a text which is styled a vamsa (genealogy) the presence of the theme 
of the continuation of the line is an almost necessary condition. In the 
Raghuvamsa, however, this theme features, explicitly and as a serious 
problem, at the very outset as well as at the very end of the story, thus 


as it were encompassing or framing the material in between.’ 


That a theme can frame is in itself a useful insight. As Tieken shows, there is a 
recurrent problem, throughout this text, with “producing sons and heirs.”® The 
dynasty that begins with Vaivasvata Manu turns out to be amazingly tenuous in 
terms of basic continuity. Dilipa, the first true subject of the poem, has no son 
and has to resort to serving the wish-granting cow Nandini in the hope of solv- 
ing the problem. A rather severe test, which Dilipa passes with distinction, pro- 
duces the necessary change of fortune. In the next generation, Dilipa's hard-won 
son, Raghu, is also tested: Kautsa, a recent graduate of a full course of study from 
Varatantu, needs the modest sum of 140,000,000 gold coins to give as guru- 
daksind to his teacher. Unfortunately, Raghu has just completed the visva-jit 
sacrifice, in the course of which he has given away, literally, the entire world 
(acquired in toto in the.dig-vijaya [world-conquest] of sarga [canto] 4). Thus the 
king—Kautsa’s last hope—is nibsesa-visranita-kosa-jata, the owner of a treasury 


5. Kavyddarsa 1.14-19. 

6. It is, of course, not unlikely that Dandin took the Raghuvamsa as one prototype for his 
definition. 

7. Tieken 1989, 152. 

8. Tieken 1989, 153. 
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that is utterly empty (5.1). The early part of sarga 5 shows us how Raghu proceeds 
toward a solution. 

There is a sense in which this moment is emblematic for the Raghuvamsa as 
a whole and, as such, for our understanding of the poet's role in relation to his 
materials. The Raghuvamésa is, after all, the story of Raghu’s family, a story in 
which Raghu’s paradigm recurs with surprising regularity. The “point” of the 
paradigm, which ensures what the evolutionary biologists call “reproductive suc- 
cess” under conditions of considerable threat and fragility, is not simply the fact of 
dynastic continuity. That is the result, continuously replayed, of a consistent 
logic of action and perception. Kalidasa actually articulates this logic quite clearly 
at various points in the poem, for example in 4.86 (describing the visva-jit rite 
mentioned earlier): 


adanam hi visargaya satam vari-mucam iva 
Good people, like clouds, take in only in order to give out. 


For those who like to think of Kalidasa as embodying an idealized and normative 
vision of reality and, in particular, of politics, this sentence might encapsulate a 
theory of kingship—one which is heavily interactive, dynamic, and ultimately 
homeostatic. Whatever comes in is to be given out; a good king masterminds 
these exchanges.” In my view, in which Kalidasa’s kings are rather darker and less 
stable, the arthantara-nydsa of 4.86 actually means something slightly different: 
emptying out, we might say, is here the mode of incipient fullness.!° Kings— 
also poets—move through cycles of emptiness and fullness with a certain defin- 
able rhythm. Giving away, or giving out, are the mechanism of a miraculous 
replenishment which has much to do with a sense of potentiality, of existence 
itself as the realization of a potential, in this sense preexistent, state or form. 
I note in passing Kalidasa’s penchant, especially in this text, for datives—not 
merely in the standard sense of goal, purpose, or concern,!! but rather in what 
is perhaps the underlying, indeed primary sense of the Sanskrit dative, that of 
potential or incipient action or intention.! 

At critical junctures, there is an opening, an emptying out, and then the 
flicker of continuity, sometimes through verbal blessing (Nandini to Dilipa, 2; 


9. For similar homeostatic models of kingship, see Narayana Rao, Shulman, and Sub- 
rahmanyam 2001. 

10. As forgetting is the necessary condition for a deeper remembering in the Sakuntala. 
See Shulman 2001, 182-212. 

11. See Renou 1968, 296-99. Note the dative (bhavaya prasava-samayakanksininam prajanam) 
in 19.57, the final verse of the work. 

12. See Mahabhdasya ad 1.4.32; this statement obviously requires a separate study. Cf. 
Raghuvamsa7.7\ (na hi sati kula-dhurye stirya-vamsya grhaya); 5.13; and so on. 
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Kautsa to Raghu, 5), sometimes through pathos-driven revelation (the goddess 
of Ayodhya to Kuga, 16), sometimes through the simple, inner bond that seems 
to connect emptiness with fullness. The strikingly lugubrious tone of so much of 
this text is intelligible in relation to this pattern; the poet stands within the 
empty space, mourning what has been lost (sometimes very explicitly, as in Aja’s 
lament for Indumati in sarga 8, or in the extended picture of desolation in 
sarga 16). Out of this emptiness a link dependably emerges, like a lamp lit from 
another lamp (5.37, describing Aja’s birth).!° The cause gives birth to the effect 
across a gap. It is, among other things, the poet's business to help negotiate 
this gap. 

Emptying and filling give us one set of images, a particular language well 
suited to the narrative with its consistent interest in these themes, but there are 
other ways of speaking about the same process—for example, in terms of 
contraction and extension (see section C), or as the unfolding or breaking forth 
(udbheda) of a latent, somewhat precarious mode of being (for example, 5.38). 
The specific images may matter less than the overall pattern. In order to give 
some sense of the regularities, I want to look briefly at three thematic/syntactic 
subsets: the poet's interest in emptiness per se; the clear articulation of what I 
will call the antara position; and the notion of breaking, splitting, and scattering, 
with its accompanying syntactic figures of ellipsis and anacoluthon. I will treat 
these subsets as exempla, offering various useful or suggestive points of departure 
for a more integrated and systematic analysis, which I attempt in sections 


C and D. 


B. The Rhythms of Emptying 


B.1. Fruitful Nothingness 


As already stated, the opening of sarga 5 gives us a model statement about what 
happens when the king’s world is entirely emptied out. Kautsa, owing his guru 
a vast debt, can see immediately from the king’s earthern bowl (arghya-pdatra) 
that Raghu has expended his entire wealth. Despairing (svdrthopapattim prati 
durbalasah, 5.12), Kautsa finds words to celebrate what Raghu has done: 


sthane bhavan eka-naradhipah sann akimcanatvam makha-jam vyanakti/ 
paryaya-pitasya surair himamsoh kala-ksayah slaghyataro hi vrddheh// (16) 


13. See discussion later in B3, and the lamp image in 6.67, so striking that it has given 
Kalidasa the epithet dipa-sikha-kalidasa. Another striking image, in 7.43, provides a rival epithet: 
adhima-kalidasa, “smoky Kalidasa.” 
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How appropriate that you, 

the one and only king, 

should reveal the nothingness that is yours, 
the result of sacrifice! 

The waning of the moon, drunk bit by bit 
by the gods, is far better 

than its waxing full. 


This is the royal ideology restated in another arthdntara-nydsa; for moons and 
kings, less is more. “Nothingness”, akimcanatva, deserves praise even if it leaves 
the Brahmin suppliant empty-handed. Kautsa will, he tells the king, simply have 
to look elsewhere for help, for “not even the cataka bird [that lives on raindrops] 
would beg for water from a cloud that has emptied itself of rain” (nirgalitambu- 
garbham sarad-ghanam ndardati catako ‘pi, 17). The analogy of king to cloud 
with which we began is reinforced. 

A venerable antiquity characterizes this idea of giving all in the hopes of 
receiving all; it is the logic of the Vedic gambler who holds up his ten fingers to 
show everyone that he has held nothing back (RV 10.34.12). In Raghu’s case, of 
course, it works perfectly. He sets off with his army to subdue Kubera on Mount 
Kailasa, and the mere presence—or is it the temerity?—of this king is enough to 
induce Kubera to rain down gold. So what was empty is now full, just as the 
deplenished monsoon cloud is thought to soak up the waters of the ocean in 
order to repeat its generous act. Rewarding Kautsa with millions of gold coins, 
Raghu is himself rewarded by the Bralfmin’s blessing that he, Raghu, will have a 
worthy son. The blessing emerges from, perhaps depends upon, the initial self- 
deplenishing condition, like the fresh light lit from the flickering wick that 
has exhausted its oil. 

I have described this short passage as paradigmatic; we can trace its career 
and transformations throughout the poem. When Dasaratha accidentally kills 
the son of a sage, the latter curses the shaken king to die, too, out of grief for a 
son—but Daésaratha as yet has no son; hence, as he himself says, the curse that 
falls on him is mixed with blessing (‘apo ‘py adrsta-tanayananapadma-sobhe 
sinugraho bhagavata mayi patito ’yam, 9.80). In general, the richness or fullness 
that is drained away or expended (4tta-sdra, 5.26), by whatever twists or turns 
of royal fortune, will be restored out of the very emptiness it leaves behind. 
Note that Raghu's act of total giving is precisely what defines him, and the 
dynasty of which he is a part, at the critical juncture of Indumati’s svayamvara 
(6.76: Indumati is told that the father of Aja, with whom she is already falling 
in love, is that king [Raghu] whose vast wealth, acquired from all the corners of 
the earth, was contracted into a single clay pot, catur-dig-advarjita-sambhrtam yo 
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mrt-patra-sesam akarod vibhitim). This is not only a matter of kingly riches: 
look, for example, at 6:7, in the same context where 


netra-vrajah paura-janasya tasmin vihdya sarvan nrpatin nipetuh/ 
madotkate recita-puspa-vrksa gandha-dvipe vanya iva dvirephahl/ 


The dark eyes of the townfolk 
abandoned all the other kings 

and fell upon him (Aja) 

as black bees that have emptied out 
all flowering trees 

alight on a wild elephant. 


Emptiness empties into fullness; already Indumati’s choice of Aja is stirring 
from the potential dimension in which it preexists, though she has not yet seen 


him. We will observe other examples of this theme in what follows. !4 


B.2. Open Spaces 


“Nothingness,” akimcanatva, comes and goes in this text. It is by no means a 
stable or enduring eventuality. Generally speaking, despite the threnodies it 
repeatedly generates, “nothingness” is the matrix for some new creative 
movement—both in terms of narrative and on the microlevels of syntax and fig- 
uration (see section C). Such a movement—really a recognizable “rhythm’— 
implies the existence of a space or gap, the break in sequence that temporarily 
threatens a break-down of a// continuity. Sheldon Pollock has studied the 
corresponding patterns of shattered or staggered syntax in Kalidasa, noting their 
normative impact on later Sanskrit poets.!? Syntactic suspense, Sperrung—the 
delayed, qualified substantive, for instance, frequently separated from its quali- 
fiers by a yati break—becomes a standard emphatic device in kavya, its patterns 
worthy of analysis. In the present context, what is remarkable is the way this 
notion of hiatus is explicitly thematized in the “antara position.” !° 

We know it from elsewhere in Kalidasa—Kumdarasambhava 8.32, for example: 


dasta-tamarasa-kesara-tyajoh krandator viparivrtta-kanthayoh/ 
nighnayoh sarasi cakravakayor alpam antaram an-alpatam gatam// 


Moaning, the cakravakas \et the lotus stalks fall 
from their mouths as, helpless, they crane their necks 


14. Cf. 16.73: Kusa’s arm is “empty”, sénya, of the armlet that, once recovered, brings him 
Kumudvati, the nagini who will become his queen and the mother of his son. 

15. Pollock 1977. 

16. See 12.93. 
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in backward longing, and the tiny space opening 
between them steadily becomes 
less tiny. 


This delicate verse is dedicated, of course, to the twilight moment (sandhyd) that 
is, by definition, an interval, interesting to the poet as such. Similarly, in 
Raghuvamsa 2 we find the rich description of the cow Nandini’s return to the 
ashram as evening falls—this same cow that was first introduced to us, in 1.83, 
as being red as Twilight who bears the new white moon (the white curl on 
Nandini’s forehead). There is, however, a further isomorphism to be explored: 


puras-krta vartmani parthivena pratyudgata parthiva-dharma-patnyal 
tad-antare sa viraraja dhenur dina-ksapa-madhya-gateva sandhya// 


Sent ahead on the path by the king, 

welcomed back (to the ashram) by the king’s chief wife, 
the cow appeared in the gap between these (two) 

like Twilight poised between day and night. (2.20) 


Nandini positioned in the open space between husband and wife (the space 
that is meant to become fertile as a result of this joint stance: see 2.22) like the 
temporal gap that comprises a middle moment between light and dark.!” As 
others have noted,!® the implication is that Dilipa has the blazing force of the 
sun while Sudaksina has the gentler quality of night. Kalidasa’s articulation of 
this vignette is, as usual, lucid and lyrical; still, if we pay close attention we may 
notice a slight pause at the anaphoric pronominal base tad-, following the strong 
caesura at the end of pada b. Tad-antare refers back to the two instrumentals of 
the first line (Mallinatha: tayor dampatyor madhye). \n effect, the single, integrated 
sentence hesitates momentarily and then resumes; this tad is almost redundant, 
as the brackets around “two” indicate in my translation. The antara position is 
often one of slight imbalance, though of course the line recovers its smooth flow 
by the time we reach the finite verb, viraraja—trather like the royal line that 
repeatedly stutters or breaks off, only to resume. Look, however, at the verse that 
follows immediately upon this one: 


pradaksini-krtya payasvinim tam sudaksina sdksata-patra-hastal 
pranamya canarca visdlam asyah Srngantaram dvaram ivartha-siddheh// 


Sudaksina, a vessel of parched rice in her hands, 

circled the fertile cow, bowed her head and offered worship 
to the space between her horns—the open door, 

one might say, to fulfillment. 


17. On middleness, see Handelman and Shulman 2003. 
18. Thus Nandargikar in his commentary on this verse. 
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The space (antara) between the cow’s horns is rich in hope and the promise of 
fertility, as we know from other texts.!? The verse has, again, a typically staggered 
syntax: specifically, visalam—the “wide (expanse)”—is separated from its 
substantive both by the genitive asyah and by the yati break, which also gives an 
extra charge to syngdntaram, “the space between the horns,” at the sensitive open- 
ing of the final pada. In short, even if we refrain from projecting onto this passage 
the current rage for interstices, and without insisting on the semantic burdens 
of the syntax, we still should notice the way Kalidasa has framed and articulated 
this literally pregnant tableau. Indeed, on a still wider level the entire episode 
unfolding in the forest is one of those necessary retreats from kingship into a far 
less structured domain, at once contrasted with the normal sequencing of the city 
and imbued with the energy and regenerative potential that enables such 
sequencing to exist. 

For our purposes, it is, however, not the gap as such that matters. The deeper 
point has to do with the poet’s opening up of a certain space within which linear 
sequencing no longer works as usual. Once this space exists in a verse, many new 
developments become possible—developments such as temporal dilation or 
contraction, complex repetition, resonance, inversion, a certain semantic 
“thickening, and so on; we will explore some of these later. Even apparent linear 
sequence has certain rhythms that always include pauses, silences, telescoping, and 
compression. A strong example is 2.24, describing Dilipa’s nocturnal ritual at 
the Nandini's side: 


tam antika-nyasta-bali-pradipam anv-asya gopta grhini-sahayah/ 
kramena suptam anu samvivesa suptotthitam pratar anudatisthat// 


The protector, with his wife to help him, 
sat beside the cow, with offerings and lamps 
set before her, and as she slowly fell asleep, 
he, too, slept beside her, 

only to rise at dawn as she slept 

and woke. 


The verse, again a very powerful one, condensing considerable movement and 
feeling, seems to hover uneasily between redundancy/repetition and asyndeton. 
Note the three anus: while each can be accounted for (two upasargas, one karma- 
pravacaniya), we still hear a kind of stutter, and to reinforce this impression we 
have the surprising repetition of suptam/supta-[utthitam] and the slightly puzzling 
kramena at the start of pada 3. Mallinatha perceptively tells us: atranu-sabdena 
dhenu-raja-vyaparayoh paurvaparyam ucyate. krama-sabdena dhenu-vyaparanam eva. 


19. Cf. Srinatha, Bhimakhandamu, 1.113. 
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(“The word anu here designates the relative sequencing of the actions of both the 
cow and the king, respectively. The word krama indicates the sequence of the 
cow’s actions only”). This makes good sense and helps straighten out the other- 
wise somewhat interwoven processes (it also, as Mallinatha says, avoids the 
charge of paunaruktya, repetition). On the other hand, one could with equal 
logic take kramena as adverbially describing only the cow's slow descent into 
sleep, not the whole series of her actions. Repeating the anu does give us a sense 
of the king’s total focus on Nandini; he does nothing that is not responsive to her 
needs or states, he stays close to her at all times, seems to see and feel nothing 
else—as his vow demands. Still, the verse is undoubtedly iconic, that is, verbally 
matched to the rhythms and experience of its subjects; an entire evening, night, 
and dawn pass before our eyes as we listen to it; this is a time-interval that is both 
full of activity and experience and remarkably fleeting, as the purva-kala- 
karmadharaya compound suptotthita suggests: “no sooner asleep than awake.” 
(Is this an element in the king’s no doubt exhausting experience, night after night?) 
But above all there is the slight “chugging” effect of the syntax, which admirably 
imitates and recreates the extended, rather uneven series of activities and states 
of consciousness, their shifting intensities, and the texture of duration. In short, 
the antara position achieves an iconic effect, with subtle isomorphism between 
the syntactic and the semantic domains. 

Very similar, in terms of the composition of the Raghuvamsa as a whole, 
is the famous retrospective sarga 13: Rama, flying home to Ayodhya in the 
Puspaka-vimana, points out to the recently recovered Sita the whole itinerary 
of the Ramayana narrative. We find ourselves in a sort of limbo between 
forward-oriented (semi-narrative) modes, a middle space that is, however, struc- 
tured by what frames it on either side, and by the urge to further movement 
across the gap. Such is the syntax of this dynastic history, a matter of repeated 
emptying, breaking off, and replenishing or, perhaps, of dangerous yet generative 
middle zones (where the poet situates himself)—and we might recall that the 
return to Ayodhya is immediately followed by Sita’s pregnancy and sudden exile, 
a still more severe threat to continuity than any previously described. At this 
juncture, still on the edge of “history” proper, elaborate retrospection aligns our 
text with the mainstream Ramayana mode of double-voiced frame and reflexive 
or self-embedded story (the protagonists recapitulate in reverse their own 
previous experiences as if surveying them from a point ostensibly internal to 
the narrative).*° These are matters to be studied further (see § D). 

Before leaving the antara position, we should perhaps recall the most salient 
meta-poetic image we have in this text. At the very beginning the poet describes 


20. Both these features are discussed in length in Shulman 2001, 255-92 (on Bhavabhiti). 
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himself as “greedy for the poet’s fame” (kavi-yasah-prarthi) yet utterly, ludicrously 
unable to fulfill his set task of telling the story of the Raghus; he is like the dwarf 
who greedily stretches up his arms toward hanging fruit that can be reached 
only by someone very tall (pramsu-labhye phale lobhad udbahur iva vamanah, 
1.3). He stands, that is, on this side of the tantalizing gap. 


B.3. Shattering, Splitting, Recomposing 


What empties itself out may also be said to split or break open, and what splits 
and scatters tends to lose pieces of itself, to suggest further syntactical breaks or 
subtle ellipses. I regard these metaphoric registers as closely analogous and as 
reinforcing one another. Among many examples in the Raghuvamsa, two will 
have to suffice. Here is the rather strange verse 6.5, at Indumati'’s suayamvara, 
where all the princes of the world are gathered, expectant: 


tasu Sriya raja-paramparasu prabha-visesodaya-durniriksyah/ 
sahasradhatma vyarucad vibhaktah payo-mucam panktisu vidyuteva!] 


The very self of royal splendor, 
blinding in its peculiar brilliance, 
split into a thousand pieces, refracted 
in the ranks of those kings, as a flash 
of lightning shatters and is reflected 
in cloud upon cloud. 


Sti, “toyal splendor,” is axiomatically one, yet every king embodies a small piece of 
it (actually, of “her”). Some, of course—like Aja, our hero—may have more 
than others. In any case, the assembly hall where the svayamvara will take place 
is rather like a hall of mirrors, each splinter of Sri reflecting back as it encounters 
every other splinter. The goddess has broken into thousands of luminous 
fragments. On the other hand, as Hemadri suggests, the upamd in pada 4 
links these refulgent kings with the dark rain-clouds (meghopama rajnam 
malinyartham). The goddess has thus taken up position within a large series of 
perhaps unworthy vessels; Indumati will have to decide where she—Laksmi/ 
Sri—really resides (and not only where Indumati herself feels a certain attraction 
or fancy). Perhaps this is the true choice that awaits her. In this case, we might 
pay special attention to the epithet prabha-visesodaya-durniriksyah, which goes 
with dtmd, the “self” of splendor. Sri, the good king’s proper companion, is 
blinding in her “peculiar brilliance.” There is something different about her, a 
luminosity unlike any other, although it shares the lightning’s propensity to 
shatter and reflect. Here we may be close to another consistent thematic 
emphasis of the Raghuvamsa as a whole. This royal family, precisely because of 
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its centrality and prominence, has the task of “capturing” and “holding” this 
notoriously elusive and fickle goddess, which is to say—of awakening her, or of 
activating or reactivating her presence, which tends to atrophy, to stray, to wane. 
Very probably the royal poet’s task can be defined in these terms.”+ 

Parsing the verse mechanically, we see that Sri has effectively caused her 
“self” to shine forth, just as lightning causes itself to be refracted in the clouds. 
Sri is the active agent (kartri), as Mallinatha tells us, and atmd the grammatical 
subject. The problem lies just here, for we might have preferred a genitive to the 
instrumental sriy@ (indeed, this wish comes through even in Mallinatha: dtma 
Sriyah svaripam vyarucad vyadyotistha). The awkwardness becomes particularly 
clear in pada 4, where the subject (atmd again) is missing and must be resumed, 
in a somewhat forced and elliptical syntagma, from pada 3. Does lightning also 
have an dtman-self? Why has the poet chosen this construction? Some might 
hear an echo of Bhagavadgita 6.6; or we might sense the magnetic pull of a proto- 
ergative construction, later to emerge with great prominence in Sanskrit kavya 
and in the spoken languages of the north.”? Another possibility is to understand 
atma more concretely as “body,” as Vallabhadeva does (... vibhagi-krta atma deho 
reje); but is Sri’s body any different from her “self”? However we seek to under- 
stand this construction, the semantics of self-division (and subsequent re-com- 
position) are clear. Sri has herself been split (vibbakta) open and scattered, just as 
the sentence is broken up by its uneasy ellipsis. A powerful tension inhabits this 
verse in both the syntactic and the semantic domains. 

It is thus of some interest to see this pattern repeat itself at the very moment 
that Sri is being reintegrated, by proxy, with her true consort, Aja—at the post- 
svayamvara wedding celebration. 


hastena hastam parigrhya vadhvah sa rajasunuh sutaram cakase/ 
anantarasoka-lata-pravalam prapyeva citah pratipallavena// 

asid varah kantakita-prakosthah svinnangulih samvavrte kumari/ 

urttis tayoh pani-samagamena samam vibhakteva mano-bhavasyal] (7.21—22) 


Taking the bride’s hand 

in his hand, the prince was radiant 

as a mango tree that winds a budding 

asoka creeper held against it deep into its own 


unfolding buds. 
The hair on the groom's wrists bristled, 


the bride's fingers were wet with sweat. 


21. See, for example, 3.36; 8.13; 9.30; 17.46; also 17.25; further references in note 61. 
22. See Hook 1991. 
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As their hands touched one another, 
Passion was evenly split 
between them. 


Polyptotic repetition (Aastena hastam) is not uncommon in Kalidasa (in varying 
stylistic forms, cf., for example, 1.89 and 2.6); here it serves iconically to bind 
together the two partners who, naturally, already love one another but who have 
not yet made physical contact (see Mallinatha on 7.22). Their closeness, indeed 
actual interweaving of selves, comes through in the upamd of 7.21, where the 
asoka buds are anantara, “without intervening space” (M.: samnihita). This makes 
good sense; the dynasty is (hopefully) crossing the precarious gap. What is, per- 
haps, more striking is the way this moment of fusion is described in 7.22—as a 
complementary, symmetrical split in the ongoing operations (v7tti) of the Love- 
God, who distributes goose bumps to Aja and clammy fingers to Indumati. In 
theory, these two should occur simultaneously in the same individual. In the 
present case, the evenness of the distribution is what claims attention, generating 
an utpreksa signaled by iva.*> Syntactically, vrttih here neatly parallels the atma 
of 6.5, analyzed earlier, as the subject of division. The welding together of male 
and female is understood in terms of fission (vibhakti) within the internal force 
that animates the lovers’ mutual attraction. 

Anticipating a little, we might notice the close echo of Kalidasa’s idiom in 
Bhartrhari’s descriptions of time, £a/a, from the early verses of his Kalasamuddesa: 


tasyatma bahudha bhinno bhedair dharmantarasrayaib/ 

na hi bhinnam abhinnam va vastu kincana vidyate/! (6) 

[Time’s] “self” is split in many ways through differences based on 
various dharmas.”* 


Still, there is nothing that is truly split or unsplit. 
Three verses earlier Bhartrhari states the idea slightly differently: 


utpattau ca sthitau caiva vindse capi tadvatam!/ 
nimittam kalam evahur vibhaktendtmana sthitam/| (3) 


The cause of the emergence, continuous existence, and disappearance 
of phenomena [possessed of measurable activities, see v.2] is what 
people call “time,” which operates through self-division. 


Thus time, like lightning, like the goddess of royalty, seems to have a fissiparous 
atman. Such resonances or affinities are worthy of attention, and not merely in 
purely syntactic terms; a wider conceptual figure may be implied. 


23. See Caritravardhana, cited by Nandargikar. 
24. Helaraja glosses dharmantarani: kriya-rupani, modes of activity. 
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Let me suggest again that emptying and filling seem logically connected 
and, indeed, consistently rearticulated by such notions as shattering and reas- 
sembling or extinguishing and reigniting. Moreover, the royal family is itself 
repeatedly subject to precisely this process that each time miraculously repro- 
duces the father in his son. Thus the poet tells us that at Aja’s birth: 


rupam tad ojasvi tad eva viryam tad eva naisargikam unnatatvam/ 


na karanat svad bibhide kumarah pravartito dipa iva pradipat// (5.37) 


That same vigorous body, 

the same energy, 

the same inborn nobility— 

the boy was in no way divided from his source 
as a burning flame is no different from 


its kindling flame. 


Aja is literally “not split off’ (a bibhide) from his paternal source or cause, 
karana. Somehow or other, the linkage is maintained. One should never take it 
for granted, any more than we should rely on the natural integrity of the sen- 
tence, in this case a highly appropriate anacoluthon. The initial list of self-repli- 
cating features (body, energy, nobility) comes to a halt—as so often in everyday 
speech—in a sort of empty space where the speaker rests before starting afresh. 
Perhaps there is, after all, some meaning to the epithets that have selectively 
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attached themselves to this poet, “smoky” or “lamp-flame” Kalidasa, master of ten- 
uous connectivity under conditions of potential darkness, emptiness, diffusion.”° 
These somewhat tentative connections—linking syntax, stylistic repetition, 
and theme—can perhaps be fleshed out. Ellipsis, polyptoton, and anacoluthon 
are important indications of more general processes at work in this text; but 


there are, perhaps, more powerful ways to explore their meaning. 


C. On Repetition 


I have used the word “regularities’-—the object of our search—but we might do 
better to speak of repetition, the sine qua non of meaning. What repeats 
demands attention (and even a first time repeats). Singularity, that is, is also 
rooted in repetition.*° There are thus two persistent questions that can guide 


25. dipa-sikha-kalidasa, after 6.67 and dhima-kalidasa (7.43); see note 13. These images are 
surprisingly recurrent: see 5.37, 5.74, 6.8, 7.43, 7.55 (discussion in the following section), 12.1. 

26. Thus we have the common kdvya topos of the uniquely beautiful woman created by an 
extraordinary act of Brahma yet endowed with exactly the same lotus-like face and nymphaea-like 
eyes, and so on, that every other woman has. 
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our work. First, what is it that repeats? (Where is the repetition situated, and in 
how many linked domains?) Secondly, can we reach an analytic definition of 
primary patterning by examining an extended passage (and then perhaps, 
extrapolating to the work seen as a whole)? The patterns I mean always have an 
observable integrity and consistency as grid, template, or map—especially when, as 
is usually the case, we are dealing with complex modular units with their subor- 
dinate parts. Such units tend to emerge in a certain rhythm, which we can 
almost always discern by looking closely. They may even have a process- 
oriented “structure,” although this term may not do justice to their dynamic 
nature. In any case, it is not unusual to find systemic features active in consis- 
tently recurring ways. Such systemic, patterned modules, which are sustained by 
an underlying metaphysics proper to kavya, frequently take the form of a 
“figure” (in A. L. Becker’s sense).*” Here the alankara-sastra does provide a use- 
ful language for description, especially since the later alankarikas were them- 
selves fascinated by precisely these complex modular forms. We can also follow 
Auerbach and focus on figuration as a kind of syntax. 

I want to take one extended example, again from sarga 5. Aja, the young 
prince won by the depleted Raghu’s successful gift to Kautsa—born out of the 
empty gap and its subsequent filling up—has gone to Indumati'’s svayamvara in 
Vidarbha. On the way he has a brief encounter with a rampaging elephant on 
the banks of the Narmada River. This elephant emerges trumpeting from the 
river, whose waters it splits (64indan) with its trunk that repeatedly curls inward 
and extends outward (samhara-viksepa-laghu-kriyena hastena, 5.45)*®—perhaps 
another eloquent iconic image in harmony with the theme of precarious conti- 
nuity. The dynasty, too, maintains its continuous presence through this 
movement of contraction and extension, which we will also shortly discover as a 
primary temporal rhythm. Aja judiciously aims an arrow at the elephant'’s temple 
(kumbha), and immediately the animal is transformed into its original form as 
the gandharva Priyamvada. Prince and elephant, having thus quite accidentally 
(daiva-yogat, 60) achieved an unintended friendship (sakhyam acintya-hetu), go 
their separate ways (but Priyamvada first gives Aja a useful weapon: see note 41 
later). Aja is warmly received in Vidarbha and sent to his regally appointed quar- 
ters for the (pre-svayamvara) night. 

At this point the meter changes (from Upajati to Vasantatilaka), and we are 
offered a small, self-contained, highly memorable inset. Sleep—a woman, 


27. “A figure is a unit of language considered from more than just structural perspectives: a 
unit of language in which interpersonal and generic (prior-text) constraints are also in view. A 
figure is a unit of language considered thus from a rhetorical rather than a logical point of view, a 
move in what Wittgenstein called a language game.” Becker 1995, 224. 

28. M: samhara-viksepayoh sankocana-prasdranayor laghu-kriyena ksipra-vyapdarena. 
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Nidra—overtakes our prince, like a lover who misreads her partner's mood 
(bhavavabodha-kalusa dayiteva, 64). Kings, like thieves and lovers, tend to be 
sleepless, as Mallinatha informs us. More likely, Sleep is jealous of the king’s 
infatuation with another lover, Indumati (thus Hemadri and Caritravardhana: 
anyatranusakto ‘yam ity abhipraya-vedanena kalusé aprasanna dayiteva), and 
therefore overpowers him by entering into his eyes (nayanabhimukhi babhiva), 
as if to exclude the possibility that he would see anyone else. This notion of jeal- 
ous rivalry and its consequences recurs in what follows immediately, the extended 
wake-up call (suprabhatam) sung by the bards in the royal retinue.” Aja has less 
than a single verse in which to sleep. Sleep has briefly entered him and must now 
make her exit. The more general pattern of emptying and filling thus assumes a 
new form in the potential space between sleeping and waking, a space naturally 
aligned with poetry and poetic visions.°° 

There is a certain consistency about the suprabhatam as a whole (verses 
66-74), as can easily be shown, though we will examine closely only a few of the 
verses. They tend to be relatively complex, both syntactically and figuratively 
(much more so than the Upajati passage that precedes them, with its relatively 
strong narrative component). This is something like “pure” kavya, an extended 
lyrical moment, each link of which is polished, compacted with resonant 
energies, and given to unusually complex hypotaxis. The beginning, however, 
is still relatively simple and clear: 


ratrir gata matimatam vara munca sayyam 
dhatra dvidhaiva nanu dhir jagato vibhaktal 
tam ekatas tava bibharti gurur vinidras 


tasya bhavan apara-dhurya-padavalambi// (66) 


Night is over, 

wise prince. 

Get out of bed. 

The burden of this world 
has been split in two 

by its Creator. 

One part of it is borne 

by your sleepless father. 
You, lord, must now assume 


the other half. 


29. Ever since this model was articulated, suprabhatam texts (such as one hears in temples all 
over South India) tend to be composed in Vasantatilaka. 
30. Shulman 2001, 240-44. 
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Here is the familiar “problem” once again: how does the kingdom pass successfully 
from father to son—especially if the latter happens to be asleep? The first words 
of the bards have a slight sting, as if they wanted to shame Aja into coming 
awake. Like it or not, he will have to take over his father’s burdens. But the split 
itself is not uninteresting,?! and the suggestion of the pregnant gap between 
father and son sets up a certain syntactic tension, which becomes yet more 
compelling in the following verse: 


nidra-vasena bhavatapy anaveksamana 
paryutsukatvam abala nisi khanditeva/ 
laksmir vinodayati yena digantalambi 

so ‘pi tvad-anana-rucim vijahati candrah// (67) 


All night long, while you slept with Sleep, 
Laksmi, your regal lover, 

has been pretending she doesnt want you, 
as would any jealous woman. 

She’s been flirting with the Moon. 

Now he’s gone into decline and lost 

the little luster that had reminded her 

of your face. 


There are many difficulties with the text of this verse, which Caritravardhana 
actually classes as spurious (ksepo ‘yam). I see no reason whatsoever to exclude it, 
especially if we hold to the inclusive principle hinted at earlier: a verse that 
belongs to the “received” (as opposed to the merely “recorded”) text deserves 
respect for that reason alone. The manuscripts, however, offer the tempting 
reading (bhavatdpy) anaveksyamand for anaveksamana—thus Aja's fault would not 
be that of falling asleep but the still graver one of simply ignoring his proper 
lover, the royal goddess Laksmi. Mallinatha holds to anaveksamand, and we 
will, for the moment at least, follow him in this (thus explaining the instru- 
mental nidra-vasena bhavata as dependent upon paryutsukatvam by Panini 
2.3.44, prasitotsukabhyam trtiya ca).°* The real problem is not so much 
grammatical as syntactic and logical or semantic, for the verse unfolds in a 
densely compacted pattern that might seem, for most of us, a little over- 
whelming for the first thing in the morning. 

Simply paraphrased, this verse, like its predecessor, jibes at the sleepy prince. 
He has, as it were, chosen a new mistress, Sleep, over his usual queen or 


31. As we saw in discussing 7.22 earlier (the god of love equally split between Aja and 
Indumati at the moment of their wedding). Again, emptying and filling run parallel to notions of 
splitting and reconnecting. 

32. See also 5.11. 
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consort, Laksmi. Naturally, Laksmi is piqued and, in the time-honored wisdom 
of aunts and grandmothers, has taken up with a new lover—the Moon—both to 
get even with Aja and, more important, to force him to pay attention to her and 
thus to win him back (also to while away the time she has to wait for him). 
Indeed, this message is precisely what Mallinatha offers as the “moral” of this 
verse, the message the bards hope will penetrate the prince’s mind: “Get rid of 
Sleep and pay some attention to this woman Laksmi, who really loves you and 
needs you” (ato nidram vihaya tam laksmim ananya-saranam parigrhanety arthah). 
It is, in a way, all a matter of attention—this business of sleeping and waking, of 
choosing a wife and becoming a full-fledged king. But the sting built into 
the verse, with its strong articulation of a set of lovers’ triangles, is softened by 
the way the bards describe Aja’s temporary rival for Laksmi's affections. The 
moon, it is true, is—or rather, was—faintly reminiscent of Aja’s own refulgent 
features (hence Laksmi’s choice of him for her flirtation); but this similarity 
doesn't actually last for long. It is dawn; the moon is turning pale and sinking to 
the horizon. In short, Aja, assuming he is awake enough to take in what he's been 
told, can breathe easily now. In the end, it isn’t much of a competition. 

We recognize the figure as a version of vyatireka, the inversion of the relative 
weight of the subject and object of comparison. Aja’s face, as we know, is, by def- 
inition, like the moon: the upamdna normally exceeds the upameya in the critical 
shared feature (sédharana-dharma). \n this case, however, Aja’s bright face has 
the upper hand; the moon pales at dawn and disappears, whereas the prince is, 
presumably, always elegant and lucent. So the standard of comparison is super- 
seded by the subject, and a certain scorn or ridicule even attaches to this poor, 
defeated standard. Vyatireka often includes this element of affected scorn— 
pratipa. 

But let us see how this figure is worked into the dense texture of the verse. 
Various syntactic, lexical, and semantic choices deserve notice. The moon is dig- 
anta-lambi, literally “slipping (hanging) toward the (western) direction”, thus 
“gone into decline” in our less-than-literal translation—echoing the final lexeme 
of the previous verse (apara-dhurya-padavalambi: Aja must assume the other half 
of the earth’s burden). Such resonant repetitions provide an element of coher- 
ence and continuity; they are extremely common in Kalidasa (also in Bharavi). 
Aja will “slip into” his regal role; the moon slips toward the horizon. 

Then there is the somewhat striking and suggestive matter of the two 
instances of the particle api in our verse. The second one sets off the subject of 
the main sentence, so (pi)...candrah: that Moon, the ostensible focus of the main 
figure, is losing ground (actually, luster). We can understand this api without 
difficulty. Laksmi elected to flirt with someone faintly reminiscent of Aja, but 
this temporary diversion—he and no other—cannot bear the force of this 
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imposed role. The first api (bhavatipy anaveksamanda) is more problematic, as 
several commentators have noticed. We could paraphrase: “Laksmi, pretending 
she doesn’t want you (of all people—you, her true lover), is flirting with the 
Moon...”. Or, if we read anaveksyamana: “Since Laksmi was feeling neglected 
or unnoticed by you of all people (her true lover), she is flirting with the 
Moon...”. Mallinatha directs us to the former possibility: api-sabdas tad- 
visayanuragasyanapeksyatva-dyotanarthah. Hemadri adds: api-sabdo laksmi- 
vallabhyam sicayati, “the word api indicates Laksmi’s great affection (for Aja).” 
(Vallabhadeva substitutes 4i for the api; this has its own problems). In short, 
one way or another, the api intensifies the imagined pique of the proper consort 
faced with her husband’s temporary affair with another woman and underlines 
the fact that these two—king and regal splendor—really belong together and 
normally want one another. The only problem, as we know from the earlier 
verse, is that one of the two, Aja, has fallen asleep. 

Still, the repetition of api is curious and may well point to the doubled-up 
syntax of the verse as a whole. It is not so easy to describe this pattern dis- 
cursively, but, simplifying a little, we could say, in line with the caesura breaks, 
something like the following. Padas 1 through 3 constitute a long relative clause 
built sequentially as [pada] (a) adjectival phrase qualifying Laksmi, the subject of 
this relative clause, in relation to its imminent object (paryutsukatvam + instru- 
mental complement) (4) that object along with a straightforward upamd [“like 
any other (piqued) woman’], and (c) the subject of this clause in pdada-initial/ 
line-initial position together with a modifier of the subject of the main sentence 
(dig-anta-lambi) and the relative pronoun (yena). Pada 4 then provides syntactic 
closure by allowing this latter subject, the moon, to appear. ‘The final pada also 
fully articulates the implicit vyatireka figure.*> Stated still more simply, the basic 
problem is that all three actors of the relevant triad—Aja, Laksmi, Candra—are 
actively doing something in this verse: Aja is seeking solace or diversion in sleep 
(that is, the fourth actor, Nidra, by now quite passive), Laksmi has been flirting 
with the Moon, and the Moon is waning and setting. These multiple and con- 
trary activities are all compressed syntactically into a single sentence. The lovers’ 
melodrama, like an unfolding dream, interweaves its several staggered sequences. 
Moreover, while everything is rather emphatically taking place in the present 
tense, this layered present actually presumes and expresses a certain retrospective 
set of circumstances from the recent past (nightfall, falling asleep), as if the verse 
were, in sheer temporal terms, being drawn backwards toward its beginning—or 
rather, reading forward, as if the whole temporal process had to be syntactically 
modeled in all its emotional complexity. A fragment of a Kashmiri commentary 


33. Following Mallinatha. Alternatively, with Vallabha (reading anaveksyamdnda), paryutsu- 
katvam in b is the object of vinodayati in c: yena candrena Srir utkanthatam ativahayati. 
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ascribed by Nandargikar to Vallabha nicely sums this up: yatha khandita abala 
nisi ratrau naryantara-sangad bhartra anaveksyamana [sic] sati kvdpi tat-pratini- 
dhi-suhrt-samnidhane autsukyam vinodayati, “Laksmi, like a peeved mistress, 
ignored by her husband at night because he became involved with another 
woman, is distracting herself from her (deeper) longing (for her husband) in the 
presence of a friend, a substitute for him.”34 The emphasis is on the husband’s 
betrayal, that is, on Aja’s surrender to sleep, and on the existence of an inferior 
substitute, pratinidhi, for him, as we by now expect from the verse’s figurative 
structure; but also on the causal and temporal progression built into the verse. 

The figurative structure also inverts and draws the listener backwards. The 
moon is losing its brightness, thus drawing Laksmi, and us, backwards to Aja, 
the true subject, who can now move forward (if only he will wake up). Perhaps 
waking is anyway something like this; the dream (or the poem) slips or recedes 
inward as attention begins to shift outward. It is of some interest that Laksmi, 
the subject of the relative clause, and Candra, the subject of the main sentence, 
syntactically bracket the entire second line, which thus acquires the kind of 
internal multidirectionality (raznonapravlennost) that Segal has discovered as a 
regular feature in Mandelstam.*° The question of attention, however, remains 
central to another, wider level of reading the poem. Aja, like Raghu in the open- 
ing verses of sarga 4, is asked to pay attention to this business of becoming 
king—which is also ow he becomes king. In short, he has to wake up. The 
suprabhatam is thus another moment of viksepa or prastarana, the outward 
expansive movement across a gap that we defined as characteristic of earlier 
thematic strands in the Raghuvamsa. Aja will go on to marry Indumati, whose 
death will be a moment of samhara or sankocana, “retraction,” the opening up of 
another threatening gap in the precarious line of kings. As the text progresses, 
especially in the final sarga, such gaps become wider and more dangerous. In 
general, as stated earlier, we experience again and again the delicate transition from 
father to son and the son's almost miraculous assumption of the burden passed 
on to him from across the gap. The father recreates himself as son, dividing and 
reconstituting this royal self in a manner that both is and is not continuous with 
and equivalent to its former embodiments. Who is to say if this process will work 
even one more time? (Think of the final verse of the text). | 

But we have not yet exhausted this one eloquent verse. For perhaps its 
most striking feature is the isomorphism between figure and syntax. If the first 
3 padas seem to be aimed at waking Aja’s dormant jealousy—since Laksmi, 


34. See the editors’ end-note on this verse, Raghu-pancikad 376. They retain as authentically 
Vallabha’s: 


sa ca tenanyasaktendnaveksyamana tat-pratinidhi-suhpt-samnidhdav autsukyam vinodayati. 
35. Segal 1998: 11. My thanks to Dr Krishnamacharyulu of Andhra University for this anecdote. 
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his poets tell him, has taken another lover—the fourth, concluding pada reverses 
this theme and spurs Aja toward waking, assuming his role, becoming himself. 
As he does so, the rival lover retreats and declines. Vyatireka regularly incorpo- 
rates this reverse directionality. In the present case, it also incorporates the simple 
upama of pada 2: Laksmi is like the peeved beloved, khandita-nayika—but her 
choice is revealed for what it is, no more than a temporary act of rather 
impoverished substitution. The upamda adds spice, poignancy, and a certain 
depth to the main figure, which it also rationalizes or explains. But as the syntax 
reaches toward closure in the final pada, the sentence naturally discloses a con- 
centric, clockwise rhythm or movement, the main clause enfolding its prior 
relative clause and the latter’s embedded objects (as is natural in a left-branching 
language like classical Sanskrit) just as the vyatireka circles back toward its true 
subject (Aja) and the embedded, dependent upama. 

Candra, in other words, is actually embedded at the center of a spiral that 
includes its various modifiers and subordinate clauses; reading the sentence is 
thus rather like penetrating past these outer layers of the spiral in order to reach 
the center—which is, of course, why this subject is delayed to the end of the 
verse. There is, however, an important question about what we discover when 
we finally reach this inner core.>° 

Let us try a more conventional form of linear paraphrase. We can, in theory, 
reduce both syntax and figure to two sets of simple propositions, each divided into 
two parts. The syntax is naturally structured around the grammatical subject, 
the moon, or its proleptic pronoun, so the basic statement (set A) is as follows: 


This is the moon 
the one overshadowed by your face 
the one that is setting 


[Wake up] 


Note that to produce this paraphrase we have to read the verse in a backward 
direction (“the one that is setting,” dig-anta-lambi, is in pada c). Now, preceding 
set A, as is natural, we find the long relative clause (set B): 


[This is the moon] 
the one Laksmi has been flirting with all night 
(like a khandita-ndyika) 
in order to distract herself from missing you 
who have fallen asleep 


[Wake up] 


36. Right-branching languages like English, German, or Russian can almost never produce 
such effects. See the discussion by Egnor 1978. 
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Once again, we are reading backwards, although the actual syntactic progression 
is much less straightforward than it appears in the paraphrase. 
The logic of the figure is much simpler, consisting of two statements: 


¢ Your face is like the moon. (1) 
¢ The moon is no longer very much like your face. (2) 


[Conclusion: Wake up] 


(1) is implicit, never stated directly, while (2) is explicitly articulated in the final 
pada. What is very striking is that (1) is correlated to B while (2) belongs in A. 
Since B actually precedes A in the audible sequence of recitation, the internal 
movement of the figure turns out to be perfectly harmonious with that of the 
syntax. Indeed, the figure could be said to recapitulate the syntactic unfolding, 
or vice versa. 

Finally, add the dimension of straightforward meaning. Again there is a 
striking conclusion. The moon, situated at the heart of both syntax and figure, sit- 
uated at the end point of the audible sequence of recitation, does provide integrity 
and closure to this verse; there is, no doubt, a certain psychic relief, also pleasure, 
at the moment we reach this subject and understand it in relation to all the rest. 
But is there not also a certain deflation of expectation? Is this verse really “about” 
its ostensible subject, the moon? The true subject of the verse, in semantic terms, 
is surely that element we encounter first—you, the sleepy king (nidra-vasena 
bhavata....). If the verse is about anything or anyone, it must be about Aja (it also 
acts upon Aja). We could also say that the verse has, in effect, three competing, 
ranked subjects, who turn up in this order—Aja, the goddess Laksmi, and the 
moon. Stated in this order, this is a declining series; the moon is undoubtedly the 
least of the lot in terms of any real significance to the listeners (not only Aja, but 
ourselves as well), though it retains the somewhat empty honor of being, formally, 
the subject (together with its correlative pronoun). Indeed, in a certain sense the 
utterance as a whole empties out its grammatical center at the very moment of its 
self-completion, much in the manner of these mythic kings with their talent for 
various modes of kenosis. In semantic terms, the moon makes way for Aja. The 
goddess of royal fortune also returns to Aja. Aja, we hope and assume, wakes up. 

Such internal rhythms, if regular and repetitive, suggest that isomorphism in 
syntax and figuration may well extend, in a somewhat looser mode, to the level 
of narrative or theme. Without repetition, they would be invisible. Given consis- 
tent repetition, they are inescapable. What is more, they tend to cluster in larger 
patterns that I would like to call “modular segments” and that constitute the true 
building blocks of a poetics attuned to processes of emergent musical sound.°/ 


37. See Shulman 2005. 
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Let me give two or three concise examples from the continuation of this 
same suprabhatam passage. Modularity implies the existence of relative complex 
units with regularly recurring, systemically organized, and internally integrated 
components or subsidiary levels. I would be tempted to argue that the later 
alankara-sastra—from Ruyyaka on—concentrated its analytical efforts precisely 
on such complex modules, in which case we may have an already existing analyt- 
ical language waiting for application. Figuration can provide a flexible, context- 
sensitive modus operandi. Thus in subsequent verses of the suprabhatam, vyatireka, 
widely understood, reappears as a sort of master trope. Look, for example, 
at verse 69: 


vyntac chlatham harati puspam anokahanam 
samsrjyate sarasi-jair arundmsu-bhinnaih/ 
svabhavikam para-gunena vibhata-vayuh 
saurabhyam ipsur iva te mukha-marutasyal] 


Prying loose flowers from their stalks on the trees, 

mingling with the lotus blown open by the light of dawn, 
the morning breeze could be seeking to borrow from another 
the natural fragrance of your breath. 


The bards are telling the sleepy king: wake, can’t you feel the gentle and fragrant 
morning breeze? But it is not enough just to bring this natural event to the king’s 
attention; a pointed compliment has to be worked into the address. If this dawn 
event is filled with intoxicating fragrance, this must be the result of a deliberate 
act of borrowing or appropriation. The breeze is not naturally fragrant; it depends 
on the flowering trees and the lotus ponds for this gift.°? What one lacks in one- 
self can perhaps be made up by resorting to another (para-gunena). Aja, however, 
lacks nothing: his breath is naturally fragrant (suabhavikam ... saurabhyam): 
indeed, the entire verse is balanced on this highly conspicuous svabhavikam, 
“natural”, at the start of pada c. We could say that “naturalness” is the proper 
theme of the exercise. 

But if the king’s mouth has a natural fragrance or sweetness that the morn- 
ing breeze strives to imitate, at second hand, then the natural relations of 
upameya and upamana have again been reversed; the standard of comparison is 
decidedly inferior to the subject. (Thus Mallinatha: para-gunendnyadiya-gunena 
sankramika-gandhenety arthah). Maybe this sort of flattery is necessary if our 
hero is to get out of bed. Along with it comes the notion of opening (the unfold- 
ing lotuses, sarasi-jair arunadmsu-bhinnaih) and filling, thus also connecting 


38. As in the well-known case of the Pandya queen’s hair: Kalahasti-mahatmyamu of Dharjati 
3.131-221. 
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(samsrjyate). There is also the humanizing or anthropomorphizing tendency of 
the utpreksad—the desperate breeze resorts to stealing what it does not own—in 
the latent vyatireka mode we have been exploring. ‘The effect, as in the previous 
verse studied, is a mirror-like inversion, perhaps clearest at the critical juncture 
that juxtaposes svudbhavikam, the natural, with the instrumental paragunena, the 
feature derived from a nameless other. On one side we have the implicit, nearly 
invisible subject (Ajas breath); on the other, the highly active yet degraded 
breeze with its two verbs (surprisingly unconnected by any coordinate 
conjunction). The contrast inhabits the space between the two words opening 
pada c, followed, at last, by the grammatical subject (vibhata-vayuh, the morn- 
ing breeze); but the true focus of the verse, mukha-mdarutasya, appears only at its 
very end, thereby giving sense to the somewhat jagged syntax with its delayed 
closure. Indeed, “closure” may not be the right word for this kind of lyricism, 
which effectively separates the main grammatical object (saurabhyam) both from 
its distant adjective (svabhavikam) and from its possessive genitive (mukha- 
marutasya) on either side. To absorb such a line the ear and mind of the listener 
have to put back together the distanced units; and this reintegration of what has 
been deliberately staggered and broken requires, once again, near-simultaneous 
retrograde and forward movement—the classic pattern of a vyatireka. Moreover, 
a verse like this demonstrates nicely the often-useful distinction between 
grammatical subject (the breeze) and the “true” (logical, figurative) subject 
(the prince's breath). Such a division has its own beauty and its particular 
semantic burden. 

Recall the setting, the moment of latency and expectation before sunrise. 
The “original” upamdna is emptied of its power to the benefit of the erstwhile 
upameya, filling up, as it were, from within its own reservoir of energy. Vyatireka 
structures this still somewhat precarious gap, appearing repeatedly in the 
modular and segmental forms I have been trying to define. Beneath this pattern 
we observe the consistent mirroring not of simple features but of complex 
wholes. Thus if we move back one verse to 68, we learn explicitly that 


tad-valguna yugapad-unmisitena tavat 

sadyah paraspara-tulam adhirohatam dvel 
praspandamdana-parusetara-taram antas 

caksus tava pracalita-bhramaram ca padmam// 


Two things are mutually comparable 

by virtue of their splendid, simultaneous 
opening—your eye, its soft black pupil darting 
inward, the lotus with a black bee 


trapped inside. 
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The eye with its black pupil, the lotus with its frantic black bee—both come 
together, by slesa, through opening up at this pregnant moment (yugapad- 
unmisitena) and through the internal movement (adverbial antah) each contains in 
its own right. Again, as in many suprabhdtam texts, this verse aims not at 
describing but at effecting the transition out of sleep—at getting Aja to open his 
eyes, if they are still closed after the hair-raising account of Laksmi’s nocturnal 
adventures. We have already noted this pattern of pragmatic action, far beyond 
anything merely representational, as the raison d étre of a verse.?? There is also a 
subtle connection to the previous verse (67, on Laksmi and the moon) in the 
opening tad, which seems to refer to this previous poetic scenario (M: tat tasmal 
laksmi-parigrahanad valguna manojnena...). That is, the opening up embodied, 
or accomplished, by the verse is “splendid” by virtue of Laksmi's implicit return 
to her true lover, Aja. This rather striking continuity is characteristic of the 
suprabhatam as a whole, which, as remarked earlier, comprises a well-integrated 
unit on all levels (prosody, figuration, syntax, diction). And since we should 
certainly be interested, in this context, in the uses made of Raghuvamsa by the 
alankara writers, it is worth mentioning that Jayaratha, commenting on 
Ruyyaka’s discussion of upameyopamd, cites this verse as his example. In 
upameyopama, a is similar (only) to b and b is similar (only) to a. This intimate 
binding of the two sides of the simile can take various forms. Jayaratha points 
to the distinct adjectives applied to each of the two elements (praspandamana* 
for the eye, pracalita, for the bee), this verbal distinction in the context of what 
is essentially a single attribute being classed as vastu-prativastu-bhava—a poten- 
tially universal category in the study of figuration, according to Jayaratha. On 
the other hand, the pupil and the bee reflect one another precisely, and this 
direct mirroring is called bimba-pratibimba-bhava. Finally, the shared notion of 
simultaneous opening (unmesa) is articulated by a single shared phrase and thus 
given to direct inference (anugamita).*° Without going further into the intri- 
cacies of this effort at classification, we can at least conclude that our verse was 
understood by Jayaratha to compound several poetic moves, with their cognitive 
equivalents, operating simultaneously to bring two complex entities into precise 
relation with one another. In this case slesa operates to ensure the modular 
nature of the figurative enterprise, and a direct metapoetic statement within the 
verse tells us something of what we should expect (“Two things are mutually 
comparable...”.). 

By now we are probably wondering if any of these patterns, however regular 
and recurrent, are really of use for a deeper understanding of a text as wide-ranging, 


39. See also Narayana Rao and Shulman 1998, 148-52. 
40. Jayaratha on Ruyyaka, upameyopama. 
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varied, and resistant to generalization as the Raghuvamsa (or any mahdkdvya). 
We have shifted the focus of analysis to a microlevel where subtle syntactic pat- 
terns, prosodial considerations, and, in particular, the old alankara perspective 
on figuration take all our attention. Can we detect a properly semantic or 
thematic aspect in this passage? Can it be related in nontrivial ways to the kind 
of themes with which we began? Happily, the suprabhatam verses themselves do 
establish a connection as well as a culminating metapoetic rationale for this 
short, embedded piece of text. Look at verse 71: 


yavat pratapa-nidhir akramate na bhanur 
ahnaya tavad arunena tamo nirastam/ 
ayodhandgrasaratam tvayi vira yate 
kim va ripims tava guruh svayam ucchinatti// 


Although the Sun has not yet risen 

in its full blaze, darkness has been cast aside 

by the Sun’s driver, Dawn. 

Now that you, heroic lord, have become the first 
among fighters, is it right that your father 
should still be cutting down our foes? 


This is another, somewhat more insistent attempt to shame the prince into wak- 
ing. He lies half-asleep, but his father is hard at work fighting. In a way, the verse 
takes up the notion we saw at the beginning of this section—the burden of 
the earth is divided between father and son—but extends it along the lines of the 
vyatireka logic so prominent in this passage. In effect, Aja is to his father, Raghu, 
as the sun is to his deformed charioteer, Aruna. The second or subsequent 
element, an emergent upameya, by far transcends its natural upamdana (the son is 
as powerful—no, actually far more powerful—than his father). Dawn has dis- 
pelled darkness; the prince can now enter the stage in his own right. The only 
problem is that he is still enveloped in sleep. Getting from a to b, from father 
to son, from sleep to full wakefulness, remains something of a mystery. 
The vyatireka promises us, nevertheless, that the empty will soon be full.*! 


41. Note that this verse follows upon an extended upama that is basically another implicit 
vyatireka: drops of glittering dew fallen onto the red interior of fresh buds look like Aja’s smile (his 
white teeth) glistening through his bright red lips. There is no doubt that the smile exceeds the 
dew in brilliance (abdha-para-bhagataya, 70). As for Aja, by the time the suayamvara and wedding 
are over and he can head for home with his new bride, he is svapna-nivrtta-laulya, “fully awake” 
(thus capable of putting his enemies to sleep with the prasvdpana weapon he received from 
Priyamvada), 7.61. We note again the sustained thematic consistency that takes us from Aja’s 
encounter with the elephant (Priyamvada) on the way to Vidarbha via his brief sleep and awak- 
ening to the battle he fights on his way back. 
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Finally, the hauntingly beautiful verse 74 brings the suprabhatam to a close: 


bhavati virala-bhaktir mlana-puspopaharah 
sva-kirana-parivesodbheda-sunyah pradipah/ 
ayam api ca giram nas tvat-prabodha-prayuktam 
anuvadati sukas te manju-vak panjara-sthah// 


‘The garlands that were given you 

are fading, the flowers dry. 

The oil lamps are emptied of the light 
they had cast around them. 

Even this parrot in his cage 

is sweetly mimicking the words we sing 
to wake you up. 


It is morning: the lamps, once filled with light, are now empty, s#nya. More specif- 
ically, the powerful breaking out or opening up (udbheda) of the luminous circle 
(parivesa) generated by the fire is what has been emptied or exhausted. Daylight 
exceeds these small flames, as the son outdoes his father (and the bards surpass 
the parrot?). We have returned to the notion, perhaps the leitmotif, of emptying 
and filling. Space itself seems to require this process: parivesa, the ring of light 
spreading or expanding through enclosing darkness, empties itself out, though 
sunlight will (temporarily) fill this space again as waking takes the place or space 
of sleep. Incidentally, the language used for this spatial movement of retraction 
and replenishing remains consistent over long periods: thus Sriharsa tells us that 
the halo, parivesa, seen from time to time around the sun and the moon is a 
circular mark, kundaland, made by God himself to indicate that both these 
luminaries can be erased or canceled out (emptied)—-since they are useless in the 
face of Nalas burning energy (jas) and brilliant fame (yasas).* 

If we need further confirmation that the suprabhatam is conceived as an 
integrated, modular segment replete with regular patterns of repetition and a 
characteristic rhythm or movement, with specific semantic and thematic fea- 
tures, the poet offers us the image of the parrot in his cage melodiously copying 
the bards’ address. ‘The parrot, too, is by now wide awake. 

Such rhythms, which may well signal, more than any other indicators, the 
distinctive “voice” of a poet and the innovative moves he or she has made, depend 


42. tad-ojasas tad-yasasah sthitav imau vrtheti citte kurute yada yada/ 
tanoti bhanoh parivesa-kaitavat tada vidhih kundalanam vidhor apill Naisadhiyacarita 
1.14 (see also 2.95). 
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on relating otherwise disparate levels—syntax, prosody, figuration, semantics, to 
name but the most conspicuous. In Kalidasa’s case we can state with some 
confidence that these “levels” are isomorphic and harmonious, and that this iso- 
morphism intensifies dramatically the poetic effect on a listener or reader (some- 
times to the point of producing a change in the world of pragmatic realities, as 
the catu tradition has always insisted). We can, however, easily imagine a case 
where there is severe dissonance or disjunction between two or more parameters, 
and where such dissonance may be central to the poet's intention and achieve- 
ment (in Sriharsa, for example?). In any case, identifying complex, recurrent 
modular segments does allow us to say something more than impressionistic and 
to address what might be thought of as systemic effects. 


D. How Time Moves 


I want to close with a few thoughts on the compositional logic of the Raghuvamsa, 
the implications of the rhythms and patterns we have been exploring, and the 
primary mechanisms of Kalidasa-style kavya. 

As Herman Tieken reminds us,** the Raghuvamsa is, after all, a vamsa—a 
family lineage and genealogy couched, however, not in the itihdsa style but in 
that of elevated courtly poetry. In fact, narrative per se is only weakly repre- 
sented in this text. Simply telling the story of king after king is clearly not the 
point. Kalidasa hardly narrates; normally he describes or, better still, models a 
certain vision of reality. I will come back to this point. In any case, even if we 
want to think of the vamsa framework as providing some minimal coherence to 
an otherwise highly diversified text, we cannot help but notice an internal divi- 
sion into three primary, and contrasting, segments. (a) Sargas 1 through 8 take 
us from Dilipa through Raghu and Aja to the birth of Dasaratha—four “mythic” 
kings whose careers largely parallel or partially recapitulate one another in the 
sense hinted at earlier. States of blockage, stasis, death, mantic curse or empti- 
ness give way to—or actually generate—a mode of fertility or fullness. (6) 
Sargas 9 through 15 then give us a mini-Raémdyana, from the events of the 
Bala-kanda right through the Uttara-kanda. Here again the emphasis is not on 
telling the story, which comes through in highly synoptic ways, but on the 
descriptive or modeling effect that thickens its contours. We know this is a 
proper Ramayana by several characteristic features, for example, the constitu- 
tive and proleptic role of a curse (here directed at Dagaratha, not the Nisada 
hunter—sarga 9), the embedded retrospective of sarga 13, and the rich 


43. Tieken 1989. 
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development of, and investment in, the “Uttara-kanda.” Classical Ramayanas 
require these elements.“ At the same time, this Ramdyana-segment is brought in 
line with the dominant thematic issues and tones of the Raghuvamsa, as we will 
see in a moment. In addition, as one reads through the text consecutively, a 
clearly marked stylistic transition occurs at the start of sarga 9, the opening sec- 
tion of this miniature Ramayana. Quite suddenly, anuprasa, yamaka, and Slesa 
effects predominate, in a style very different from that of the earlier sargas 
(though perhaps pioneering a mode that would become standard in later kavya). 
I do not believe that this change indicates a shift in authorship, but I do think it 
points to the relative autonomy and distinctiveness of this segment of the poem. 

(c) The final sargas, 15 through 19, take us back to the genealogy, but with a 
difference. For one thing, they deal with the later series of historical or proto- 
historical kings—not the mythic exemplars of the opening sargas. Sarga 18, in 
particular, is a kind of history and, as such, unlike anything that has gone before 
in this poem.*? The final sarga has suffered from moralistic readings that are 
rather out of place: Agnivarna, the last king to be described, was so enamored of 
women that he eventually wore himself out and contracted a fatal wasting illness. 
But the long, charming description of his love-games is hardly pejorative; if 
anything, it is reminiscent of Siva and Parvati’s love-play in Kumdrasambhava 8. 
The kavya ends with the promise of a new prince's birth; Agnivarnas widow 
holds the growing child in her womb “as the earth holds a handful of seeds sown 
in the monsoon” (antar-gidham ksitir iva nabho-bija-mustim dadhand, 19.57). 
The wasting away of Agnivarna is followed by an imminent rebirth, emptiness 
issuing into fullness, as we might by now expect. 

This tripartite division—mythic beginnings, lyrical Ramayana middle, 
proto-historical conclusion—will not, however, take us very far. Perhaps its only 
real usefulness lies in diminishing the force of overly normative readings of the 
text (thus Warder: the purusarthas line up sequentially across the sargas, and 
so on).4° Clearly, something much deeper is at work; if we listen well, we can 
detect a rhythm or pulsation that regularly recurs. Its thematic transposition may 
take the form I have suggested—the repeated movement of emptying and filling, 
contracting and dilating, the seed or impulse of each such vector always lying 
ready within the other. But the rhythm itself is perhaps more important than any 
such translation. | think it is the pulse of time itself. 


44. On the “embedded” or recapitulated narrative as a distinctive Ramdyana feature, see 
Shulman 2001, 256-92; Goldman 1986, 365. 

45. For an analytical definition of a “historical” mode in relation to various south Indian 
texts, including Sanskrit kaévyas, see Narayana Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam 2001. 


46. Warder 3,130. 
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The Raghuvamsa, | would suggest, is a vast essay on time, or on the rhythm 
of kingship as embodying and creating time. “Essay,” however, is the wrong word; 
once again, I would prefer to speak of modeling. Before I attempt to explain this 
more fully, we have to pay some attention to the always critical problem of 
repetition—of what it is that repeats and what patterns this repetition paints. 

Sometimes seemingly minor touches are particularly impressive. The entire 
nineteenth sarga is rich with reminiscence and moving echoes of earlier passages. 


Look, for example, at 19:40: 


saikatam ca sarayim vivrnvatim sroni-bimbam iva hamsa-mekhalam/ 
sva-priya-vilasitanukarinim saudha-jala-vivarair vyalokayat// 


He (Agnivarna) would watch from the palace windows 

the Sarayui River with its sandy banks, round and rolling like the hips 
of his favorite girl with a line of geese like a rustling belt 

around her waist. 


How close we are to what Indumati was promised at her svayamvara if only she 


were to choose Pratipa, the Anipa king, for her husband: 


asyanka-laksmir bhava dirgha-bahor mahisamati-vapra-nitamba-kancim/ 
prasada-jalair jala-veni-ramyam revam yadi preksitum asti kamah// (6.43) 


“You should choose to become his queen 
if you happen to have the wish 

to watch from the windows of his palace 
as the Reva River winds its watery way 
like a fine band around the waist 


of his walled city.”4” 


It is almost as if the unfulfilled, potential choice of sarga 6 had to be enacted 
before the poem could end. Similarly, we have Agnivarna’s water-games with his 
courtesans (19.9), which resume KuSa’s summer dip with his palace women in 
the Sarayu, exquisitely portrayed in 16.54-71. And, inevitably, there is yet 
another nearly empty lamp: 


vyoma pascima-kala-sthitendu va panka-sesam iva gharma-palvalam/ 
rajni tat kulam abhiut ksayature vamanarcir iva dipa-bhajanam// (19.51) 


Like the sky with the moon in its final phase 

or a puddle in the hot-season, nothing but mud, 
the royal line waned with the waning king 

like a lamp as the flame flickers out. 


47. A few verses further along, it is the ocean whose waves can be seen from the palace win- 


dows of the Kalinga king (prasdda-vatayana-drsya-vicih, 6.56). 
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We could easily go on in this vein, discovering in the final cantos substantial 
echoes of earlier themes, figures, or turns of phrase; but there are much more 
promising, more inclusive vantage points. For example, one could posit the 
existence in the Raghuvamsa of the kind of recursive, mirror-like structure that 
has sometimes been proposed for the Abhijnanasakuntala.**® Thus (working 
backwards from the end) sarga 19, with its hypertrophied kama, resonates and 
contrasts with the opening 2 sargas (Dilipa’s tapas and self-sacrifice). Sarga 17— 
probably the only one that could be called dull—gives us an idealized portrait of 
the young Atithi, closely akin to sarga 4’s idealized depiction of Raghu. Sarga 16 
begins with the Ayodhyadevata’s nocturnal lament before Kuga and ends with 
Kusas return to the city and his water-games there in the hot season; it thus 
nicely inverts (that is, repeats in reverse) the progression of sarga 9—Daéarathas 
exit from Ayodhya on the long hunting expedition in the springtime, exhaus- 
tively described, and its culmination in the sage’s curse. At the central core of this 
concentric and contrastive series we find, not surprisingly, the embedded 
Ramayana précis (like the crucial Act 4 of the Abhijnanasakuntala). Symmetrical 
contrastive repetition would thus effectively frame the Rama story and turn the 
Raghuvamsa as a whole into a kind of Ramayana, its mise en scene and primary 
thematic or semantic burdens nicely intimated by the regular, obviously non- 
linear structure of the frame. Reading through the text—in any direction, from 
any point—one is thus circling inward or downward toward the narrative core 
and its attendant meanings. 

But here another, more powerful perspective awaits us. For the Ramdyana 
segment—like most of the rest of this text—reveals a clear preference for a certain 
defined range of emotional experience. This is not a very happy story. It begins 
with a curse (that contains an implicit blessing)—Dasaratha will die because of 
grief for his (still unborn) son. Moments of celebration, which are real enough, 
rapidly give way to longer periods of trauma and sorrow. In terms of sheer poetic 
intensity, the Raghuvamsa’s Ramdyana segment reaches its peak in the 
“Uttarakanda’ narratives—Sita's exile, her transient restoration and ultimate dis- 
appearance, and Ramas own lonely end. In this, the embedded segment is no 
different from many other Ramdyanas. More important, it also epitomizes the 
tenor of the poem taken as a totality. | 

Thus, picking up the thread of our earlier, microlevel discussions, we find 
throughout the Raghuvamsa consistent repetition in the form of movement 


48. See Ramanujan 1993 and Gerow 1984. In the Sakuntala, Acts 1 and 7 frame the text in 
parallel movements; similarly, Acts 2 and 6 seem to mirror one another, as do 3 and 5 (the reversal), 
and so on. “Kalidasa has devised a plot that is essentially circular, returning to itself through a set of 


concentric circles that are defined in terms of emotional contrasts.” Gerow 1984, 58-59. 
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between celebration and lamentation, dilation and retraction, filling and emptying; 
and it is the lamentation pole that repeatedly intensifies our involvement and 
determines the depth of our response. We need only think through these famous 
passages—Aja’s threnody for Indumati, Daéaratha’s tragic curse, Sitas exile, the 
lamentation of the city goddess, Agnivarna’s wasting death, and so on—to see 
how much stronger and richer they are than their counterparts. They do not by 
any means exhaust the poetic landscape, which is highly varied, often surprising, 
and always ingeniously and elegantly articulated; but they exert a continuous or 
repeated claim on our attention. The true promise of a prince’s birth, often 
wrested from reality with great difficulty and suffering, keeps giving way to the 
blockage or constriction implicit in loss or despair. It happens again and again, 
and each time the direction or movement is at least as certain, and as haunting, 
as its predecessor. Then, at some point, usually at the height of the dry, recurrent 
obstruction that is summer, or in prolonged barrenness, in the very heart of 
harsh occlusion, there comes a hint of rain, or seed, or rebirth—as in the final 
verse of the text, cited earlier, with its emblematic image of the “handful of seeds 
sown in the monsoon.”4? 

One lamp, by burning out, lights another. The king who gives away the 
world receives back the world’s riches. The curse that promises death from grief 
also, by the same token, promises an heir. The deserted city reclaims its distant 
king and is reborn. The bracelet that is lost in the Saraya River is restored together 
with a nagini who gives birth to the next king (16.72—17.1). The final watch of 
the night brings the clarity that precedes dawn (pascimad yamini-yamat prasadam 
iva cetanad [prapa|, 17.1). Every year a luxuriant springtime dries out in the 
baking heat of grisma, which finally opens to the monsoon. ‘The falling away of 
old leaves is the necessary prelude to the emergence of the vine's new buds 
(purana-pattrapagamad anantaram lateva samnaddha-manojna-pallava, 3.7). 
Kingship itself seems to have this same cycle—repeated emptying or blocking 
followed by refilling or release—built into it. More important, the king lives 
through the repeated struggle that comprises the inner logic of time. For time, as 
Bhartrhari tells us—perhaps less than half a century after Kalidasa—is precisely 
this constant tension between occlusion (pratibandha) and release (abhyanujna).°° 
Time is nothing like an even flow of identical, measured units. It constantly stalls 
and restarts, slows down and accelerates.?! Blocking and unblocking are two 


49. Kalidasa seems in general to be fascinated with grisma—the culmination of his seasonal 
series in 19.37-47—and with the transition to the rains, especially the month of Nabhas: see also 
3.3, 3.12 (also Sakuntala Act 1). 

- 50. Bhartrhari, Kalasamuddesa (Vakyapadiya 3.9) 4-5, 15. 

51. Bhartrhari, Kalasamuddesa ( Vakyapadiya 3.9) 24, 35. 
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faces of the process that allows us to count time and to know it. Without them 
we could not perceive it at all, and notions of “before” and “after” would be 
hopelessly scrambled.°” 

This is not the place to enter into an analysis of Bhartrhari’s understanding 
of time. Elsewhere I have argued that there is a relation between certain basic 
notions of the Vakyapadiya and Abhijnanasakuntala; the link between 
Kalasamuddesa and the Raghuvamésa is, in my view, if anything even stronger. 
Suffice it to say that the Raghuvamsa seems to share with Bhartrhari the sense of 
time as marked both by this recurrent, tension-filled rhythm or pulsation and 
by a range of uneven intensities. Indeed, any given moment can be intensified 
by dilation (perhaps a kind of attention to complexity?).?> Moreover, time, at 
least in its manifest aspect, tends to repeat.°* Perceptible time involves sequence, 
and sequence, for Bhartrhari, is always somewhat suspect; but what repeats in 
temporality is not so much a regular (perhaps somewhat illusionary) sequence 
(for example, past—present—future) but rather this uneven movement of occlu- 
sion and release, deceleration and break-through, or, teleologically, of potential 
ripening under conditions of blockage and desiccation.°° Aging or decay, inci- 
dentally, are classed under pratibandha-occlusion (and the commentator 
Helaraja naturally adds “drought” to this named category).°° 

Blocking and release, or the consistent tension between these forces, might 
also be said to inhere in the poetic praxis that Kalidasa pioneered. These vectors 
are there in a large majority of the verses,”’ just as they seem active in the scheme 
of the Raghuvamsa as a whole, in its characteristic movement through the long 
line of kings and princes. We have already mentioned certain prevalent syntactic 
aspects of this pattern (see section B), and we can now expand the list to include, 
along with syntactic suspense, Sperrung (in its various forms), more generalized 
tendencies toward temporal dilation and deceleration, on the one hand, but also 
toward temporal compression, telescoping, and contraction, on the other. In 
both cases there is an intensification of experienced reality, an enhanced 


52. yadi na pratibadhniyat pratibandham ca notsrjet/ avastha vyatikiryeran paurvaparya-vindkrtabl/ 
Vakyapadiya 3.9.5. 

53. Vakyapadiya 3.9.65; also 3.9.73, on vrddhi-yoga. 

54. According to one view cited by Bhartrhari in 3.9.53: atitam api kesdm cit punar 
viparivartate. 

55. On ripening, a basic concept in Bhartrhari’s vision of temporality, see 3.9.16. Helaraja, 
too, is profoundly concerned with temporality as the medium of a seed’s ripening into maturity: 
see his commentary on 3.9.29, inter alia. 

56. Bhartrhari 3.9. 24. 

57. Though not so much in those sections that are more like straightforward narratives, such 


as sargas 4 and 11, where we can see a continuity with Asvaghosa's style. 
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autonomy of the moment, and a certain “thickening” of perception, which is 
forced to come to grips with apparent syntactic jumbling and delay, with iconic 
repetition or mirroring (for example, in syntax and figuration), and with the 
kind of complex modular compounding that we discussed. In other words, the 
Kalidasa-style kavya regularly undoes the straightforward linear progression of 
narrative; it builds a strong tension into the individual stanza, breaking up the 
syntax and separating normally contiguous elements in recurrent, definable pat- 
terns, which we might attempt to parse geometrically or topologically. I would 
not hesitate to call the result “three-dimensional’—the direct effect of this 
heightened complexity, regular syntactic and semantic suspense, and the non- 
linear mapping or modeling of reality.°® In general, these patterns, which also 
operate in the larger units of the sarga and segments of clustered sargas, tend to 
reproduce the internal rhythm of pratibandha and abhyanujnha, suspense, occlu- 
sion, and release. 

The true isomorphism of Kalidasa's mahdakavya is with this deep pulsation, 
the rhythm of royal time itself. It is not really a matter of theme at all. Indeed, 
our most serious mistake is to think of early kdvya as primarily “discursive” in 
some familiar sense of the word.°? (Much later, some kavyas became discursive, 
even novelesque—but that is another story). While each work requires study on 
its own terms, I argue that the Raghuvamsa, one of the great paradigms for kavya, 
is not so much “about” time in relation to kingship, or kingship as an embodi- 
ment of temporality, as it is an actualization of the consistent pulsation of tem- 
porality as experienced in a culturally specific mode. This is how modeling works: 
a model composes reality in segments that both reduce and reproduce the 
large-scale coordinates and dynamic forces operating outside it. Operations on 
the model thus replay ongoing operations on the wider, less condensed level. 
They may also impact upon or mold these outer forces, as is regularly the case in 
Indian ritual, where the model often expands to subsume anything theoretically 
outside itself. What is the fire-altar that recomposes the scattered pieces of 
Prajapati if not the restored cosmos itself? What is kdvya if not an intensified 
version of reality, perfectly capable of replacing ordinary experience by virtue of 
the autonomizing action of imagination, as Mammata insists? A text like the 
Raghuvamsa is an intra-linguistic exercise useful for acting i” or on the world. 


58. Thus this early kévya initiates a process that eventually produces the three-dimensional 
citra-kavyas of the medieval period. Yet Kalidasa’s kévya has nothing of the encoded quality that we 
find in later kavya texts. 

59. As Pollock 2003, 44 also implies: “Clearly, kévya was not something read for the plot—or 
perhaps for any simple discursive content. Other ends were sought...” 

60. See Handelman 1990, 23-31. 
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There will be effective spin-offs of this basic orientation. In all likelihood, 
the poem generates, and is meant to generate, the brilliant energy of kingship, 
Sri, in the course of exploring the continuous transfer of Sri from one king to the 
next.°! It also serves the mutual determination and self-formation—perhaps we 
should say self-projection—of fathers and sons, or kings and princes.° In this 
sense it continuously produces a king who is his father’s son, or self—not the 
normative king of the dharma-sastra but rather an aestheticized, emotional 
being. On another level, it offers a series of moving laments for time-driven 
kingship and dying kings or queens; also an implicit promise that out of intense 
obstruction and the emptying out of a dying reality will come new seed. But 
such elements, however we wish to regard them—as themes for meditation, trig- 
gers for ritual effects, or as the poet's own special domain of consequential 
action—apparently derive from the more general modeling of temporality in a 
singular pulsation. Listening to the text as a whole, we experience time as an 
uneven, continuous (nonlinear) spiral of emptying and filling, contraction and 
dilation, each phrase continuous with, indeed, necessary to and contained 
within, the other. It is this pulse that constantly repeats itself throughout the 
poem and that offers a basis for that characteristic “thickening” of perception 
and experience that we call alankara. 

The underlying rhythm runs right through the text and can be heard or seen 
on all levels. Kalidasa sometimes even addresses it directly, as in the following 
verse in which the Ayodhya goddess describes her deserted city: 


kalantara-syama-sudhesu naktam itas tato ridha-trnankuresu/ 
ta eva mukta-guna-suddhayo pi harmyesu murchanti na candra-padab// 


(16.18) 


At night moonlight, pure as pearl, 

fails to come fully alive on the palace walls 
now overgrown by grasses here and there, 
their once-white plaster blackened 

by the shifting power of time. 


This “shifting power” is not a random movement but has a regular, musical 
pulse. That is why the poem reproduces itself so consistently, and why each epi- 
sode subtly reenacts the main rhythms of its predecessors. I believe mathemati- 
cians call such forms of growth or self-reproduction “gnomonic’—each new 


61. See earlier, section B3; also 12.15—16, 13.67, 14.24, 18.8. 

62. See 18.11, 18.24, and so on, and discussion of the suprabhatam segment, section C. 

63. In south Indian ritual contexts, alankara is always the thickening or intensification of a 
deity’s presence as he or she emerges into perceptibility. 
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unit or layer precisely repeating the shapes and dynamics of the previous ones, 
like the concentric rings of a tree-trunk or the patterned whorls of a shell. Again, 
such repetition has little to do with themes, though it has everything to do with 
syntax, phono-aesthetics, metrics, and figuration and with the potential isomor- 
phisms that obtain among them. The Raghuvamsa is thus gnomonic, three- 
dimensional, expansive, effectual, consistent in repetition, unified across its various 
levels, model-like in operation, and driven by an audible, clearly intelligible, 
musical pulsation. 
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Baking Uma* 


GarY [TUBB 


Both the modeling of a pulsating pattern of time pointed out by 

David Shulman in his essay on the RaghuvamsSa as well as the use he 
described of modular structures and related techniques to carry out 

this modeling are equally present for Kalidasa’s earlier mahakavya,' the 
Kumarasambhava.’ In fact, now that Shulman has pointed them out to 
us, they are if anything easier to trace in that earlier poem, both because 
of its unusual brevity—the Kumdrasambhava is probably the only one 
of the great mahdakdavyas that can comfortably be read in its entirety in a 
single sitting—but also because of its narrower focus. Unlike the 
Raghuvamésa, it deals not with generation after generation of parents 
but with the process of generation of a single pair of parents, and there 
too not with any parents but with Parvati and Siva, who are, as the 
opening verse of Raghuvamsa also reminds us, the parents of us all.° 
This same couple is present in the marrying of every couple,’ and so 
their union is the model, once and always again, for every union. 


* The workshop presentation on which this essay is based was itself based on two 
earlier oral presentations: “Competing Story Cycles in the Works of Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa” (read at the Tenth World Sanskrit Conference, Bangalore, 4 January 1997) 
and “Kalidasa’s Heaven and the Early Mahakavya” (read at the 211th Annual Meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, Toronto, 31 March 2001). 

1. The priority of the Kumdrasambhava can be shown by comparing the details of 
passages that occur in more or less in the same form in both poems; see Tubb 1982. 

2. I refer to verses in the poem by the numbering in Kale’s 1981 edition. 
3. A point made also in Kumdrasambhava 6.80 and elsewhere. 
4. Kumdarasambhava 7.78. 
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Given this subject, it is no surprise that the notion of splitting and regeneration is 
also present in the Kumdrasambhava, and indeed the poem speaks not only in 
philosophical terms of the primordial splitting into male and female for the 
purpose of procreation (2.7) but also in mythological terms of the goddess’s 
heavenly suicide which led to her regeneration on earth (1.21). 

But the special identity of the joint protagonist also leads to a prevailing tone 
of greater optimism than in the Raghuvamsa. Although here too the movement 
toward reunion involves arduous self-purification—a theme Kalidasa revisits in 
other works—we cannot help feeling a certain confidence in the prospects for 
God's success in this endeavor. And the poet takes pains to reassure us in this hope, 
reminding us almost playfully, for example, that the goddess is Siva’s eternal wife, 
or that Siva is her constant husband,° and, perhaps less playfully, that of all 
repositories of power it is Siva alone whose store is unfathomable (2.58). 


A. Patterns of Innovation in the Mahakavya 


The emphasis is therefore not so much on emptying as on recharging, and not so 
much on loss as on transfer, and throughout the poem the most prominent 
pattern for the transfer of resources is one of depositing rather than expending. 
This emphasis is played out through the use of several corollary patterns of great 
importance in the poem. One is the constantly recurring notion of transfer from 
heaven to earth, and of the soaking up of celestial energy by terrestrial figures, 
most notably in the several beautiful passages enacting Parvati’s status as goddess 
of the earth.’ A special form of this, relevant to Parvati, but especially prominent 
in relation to Siva, is the storing of fire, a pattern that is especially noticeable in 
the depiction of Siva’s development of a “volcanic” stasis during his meditation 
in the third canto,® and in the final verse of the poem, to which I will return at 
the end of this essay. 

Clearly these patterns reflect not only the process of Parvati’s growth in her 
earthly incarnation, but also the deeper theological reality of Siva and Parvati’s 
nature as the transcendent and immanent aspects of God. ‘This is reflected also 
in concurrent notions such as the relationship between moving and unmoving 
things, animate and inanimate aspects, souls and nature, that are woven 
throughout the poem. 


5. Kumarasambhava \.2): sati sati; and the idea of her birthright is reinforced throughout the 
description of her childhood. 

6. Kumdrasambhava 7.85: dhruvena bhartra dhruva-darsanena .... 

7. Ingalls 1965, 28-29. 

8. Ingalls 1976, 24. 
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The concern for the necessity of internal growth is reflected in the overall 
structure of the poem, which is arranged in two parallel halves, the first telling of 
the disastrous attempt to force the union of Siva and Parvati by external means, 
resulting in the incineration of the Love-god Kama in a burst of fire from Siva’s 
third eye, the second telling of the successful winning over of Siva through 
Parvati’s internal effort of austerity. Each half consists of four cantos, the first and 
third canto in each half dealing with major events (1: Parvati’s birth, and 5: 
Parvati maturation; 3: Kamas destruction, and 6: Parvati’s wedding), alternating 
in each half with a second canto dealing with the supporting action of an 
embassy leading to the main event (2: gods to Brahma; 6: sages to Himalaya), 
and a fourth dealing with the results of that event (4: the lament of Kama's widow; 
8: the honeymoon of Parvati and Siva). 

This structure is reinforced both by clear metrical patterns and by thematic 
and narrative parallels throughout, much of which I have detailed elsewhere.” 
Here I will add only that this parallelism, which extends to repetitions of strings 
of words that make it clear that the poet deliberately consulted one canto when 
composing the corresponding one,!° is not so slavish as to preclude other echoes 
in the poem, such as the revisiting of the rich collection of images in the opening 
description of Himalaya, not only where one would expect it in the return to his 
region in the second half of canto 6, but also in the description of the sage at the 
beginning of that canto. Another example is the strategic repetition of references 
to slippages in parts of Parvati’s costume, which serves several parallel purposes. 

These echoes are not merely thematic but syntactic as well. For example, the 
reverent tone in the description of the sanctity and purity of Parvati'’s birthday, is 
expressed in syntax so uncharacteristically straightforward that when the same 
structure occurs again in the description of her sanctifying effect on the tapas- 
forest the similarity of tone immediately comes to mind.!! 


9. Tubb 1984, 222. 
10. A simple example is Kumdrasambhava 3.44-46 alongside 7.37—39: “tiger-skin seat, bed 
of lotuses, black deity.” 

11. Kumdrasambhava 1.23: 
prasannadik pamsu-vivikta-vatam. 
sankha-svandnantara-puspa-vrsti/ 
Saririnam sthavara-jangamanam 
sukhaya taj-janma-dinam babhiva // 
Kumdarasambhava 5.17: 
virodhi-sattvojjhita-purva-matsaram 
drumair abhista-prasavarcitatithi! 
navotajabhyanta-rasa bhrtanalam 
tapo-vanam tac ca babhiva pavanam // 
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A fairly subtle way of reinforcing patterns is through the juxtaposition of 
words, as in the first verse describing Parvati's childhood, where she is described 
as playing with altars of sand on the banks of the Ganges (1.29). The wording of 
the opening compound in the verse, mandakini-saikata-vedikabhih, recapitulates 
the association, already active in the poem, of the junction of heaven and earth 
as a type of holiness, because the word mandakini is properly the name of the 
Ganges in her celestial form as the Milky Way,!? and this same triad was intro- 
duced in the beginning of the first verse of the poem—describing Parvati's father 
with reference to his loftiness, divinity, and groundedness—and then strength- 
ened a few verses before the present one in the famous mdlopama in which it is 
said that by her he was both purified and adorned, as is a lamp by a bright flame, 
the sky by the Milky Way, and a scholar by Sanskrit speech—referring to earthly 
light, heavenly light, and the sacred internal light.!? 

That this same sequence of words is used in several of his other works without 
reference to the celestial Ganges in particular is not a refutation of the signifi- 
cance of the combination in its original setting, but rather one of many examples 
that show that Kalidasa was fond enough of a phrase to recycle it even at the cost 
of a departure from its first intensity—a phenomenon that helps in determining 
the sequence in which his works must have been composed. A similar tool is 
available where whole sequences are repeated, as in the description of the wed- 
dings in the two mahakavyas,'* where in general the only verses not appearing in 
both poems are those in the Kumdrasambhava that were originally composed 
with references so intricately involved in the specific patterns at work in that 
poem that they could not be salvaged for use elsewhere. A case in point is the 
rich play on the name of Siva in verse 7.75, describing the calming of the 
bridegroom's mind on his being brought together with the bride. 

Proper names are used in many other significant ways in the poem—it is 
no accident, for example, that throughout the fourth canto, containing the lament 
of Kama’s widow, all the references to Siva use his name Hara, “the remover,” 
while his name Samkara, “maker of happiness,” is not used at all in the poem until 
the description of the honeymoon in the last canto, where it first appears in the 
verse describing the first time his hand reached for his bride’s waist-knot, and is 
then used a dozen more times in that canto. 


12. Amarakosa \.1.49 ab (p. 26): mandakini viyad-ganga svar-nadi sura-dirghika. 
13. Kumdarasambhava 1.28: | 

prabha-mahatya sikhayéva dipas 

trimargayéva tridivasya margah / 

samskaravatyéva gira manisi 

taya sit putas ca vibhisitas ca // 
14. Tubb 1982. 
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Such devices, together with several interesting features of the syntax of 
individual verses, are a crucial part of the work, and will reveal themselves in 
detail to careful readers of the poem. However, in the space available here, I want 
to turn to the broader question of the external factors that may have contributed 
to the innovations that appear in the poem. 


B. Kalidasa and Asvaghosa: Common Origins and Contrasting Visions 


I have mentioned the relative priority of the Kumdarasambhava among Kalidasa’s 
works. This feature of the poem makes it the logical place to look for explanations 
of how Kalidasa’s innovative approach to Sanskrit poetry came about, a task made 
difficult by the scarcity of information on the works of other poets during and 
before Kalidasa’s time. Here I think the descriptions of the mahakdvya form by 
Bhamaha and Dandin are useful in their implications. The topoi they list, which 
Shulman has referred to in his essay as having little to tell us about the aim or 
achievement of the Raghuvamsa, are more helpful where the Kumdrasambhava is 
concerned. While each topos can be found in that poem, some of them are covered 
so briefly—the swimming party and the birth of a son, for example, are given only 
one verse apiece—as to appear vestigial, strongly suggesting that they are included 
to meet a requirement, and that they were already recognized in Kalidasa time, 
whether Sastrically codified or not, as obligatory parts of a mahakdavya. 

More interesting is the fact that the early descriptions point more generally 
to the expectation that the mahdakavya will deal with a martial story involving the 
victory of a hero over his opponent, and in fact the list of topoi itself begins with 
a number of purely military items. All the early mahakavyas we know of conform 
fully to this expectation, with the exception of the four earliest surviving exam- 
ples: Kalidasa’s two poems, and the two earlier mahakavyas of the Buddhist poet 
Asvaghosa. Here the Raghuvamsa deviates from the stated norm only in dealing 
with an entire line of heroes rather than a single one, but the other three poems 
are exceptions of a very striking and peculiar type: Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, his 
Saundarananda, and the Kumdarasambhava of Kalidasa all deal with a religious or 
philosophical theme rather than the traditional martial one. These three poems, 
together with the Raghuvamsa, also give unusual attention to the topics of sexual 
desire, love, and marriage, which in the typical mahdkdavya are taken up only 
incidentally during interludes in military action, such as when the warriors break 
from their marching long enough to throw a drinking party, a swimming party, 
or a flower-picking party. 

I find it difficult not to believe that the traditional form was well established 
even in Asvaghosa's day, and that his poems were composed not in ignorance of 
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the standard but in manipulation of it, deliberately twisting it to serve his 
proselytizing purpose—a choice that he speaks of explicitly at the end of the 
Saundarananda, where he explains why he has turned to the “rules of poetry” 
(kavya-dharman) for religious purposes.!° Again, these rules may or may not 
have been set down in written treatises in ASvaghosa’s time, but they must have 
been known in some recognizable form or he could not have made such a choice. 
In his Buddhacarita he offers what amounts to a co-optation of the traditional 
military epic: the spiritual struggle between Siddhartha and Mara, god of love 
and death, replaces the usual battle, and suggests that the Buddhas spiritual 
victory was superior to any military conquest. 

The resulting poems proved so powerful that their version of the Buddha's 
life became standard throughout Asia, complicating the task of tracing the 
sources of Agvaghosa’s work, just as some of the Puranic sources for the 
Kumdarasambhava have been obliterated by being rewritten in conformity to 
Kalidasa’s telling of the story. But it is safe to say that speaking of the Buddha's 
spiritual career as parallel to a kingly one, through the double meanings assigned 
to ideas such as that of the cakravartin, has a long history.!° What was new in 
Asvaghosa’s work was his appropriation of the mahakavya—apparently already a 
vehicle of some status in Brahmin circles—as the tool for such a presentation. 

Kalidasa’s reappropriation of that tool for Saiva purposes was equally inno- 
vative.!’ I believe it is clear that in the Kumdarasambhava Kalidasa borrows the 
technique of the spiritualized co-opting of the martial epic, and applies it to the 
Love-god’s attack on the ascetic god Siva. Here, however, the confrontation is a 
preliminary one, for, as we have seen, in the second half of the poem Siva is 
induced to marry Uma by her own austerities. Once again the purpose of the 
poet is to offer a superior alternative to a received ideal: the Buddha left married 
life to find victory in meditation, but Uma's perfection in meditation led her and 


15. Saundarananda 18.63 (tr. Johnston pp. 116-17): “This poem, dealing thus with the sub- 
ject of Salvation, has been written in the Kavya style, not to give pleasure, but to further the attain- 
ment of tranquillity and with the intention of capturing hearers devoted to other things. For, that 
I have handled other subjects in it besides Salvation is in accordance with the laws of Kavya poetry 
to make it palatable, as sweet is put into a bitter medicine to make it drinkable.” Cf. Buddhacarita 
28.74 (tr. Johnston; Sanskrit text lost, Part 3, p. 124): “Thus this poem has been composed for the 
good and happiness of all people in accordance with the Sage’s Scriptures, out of reverence for the 
Bull of Sages, and not to display the qualities of learning or skill in poetry.” 

16. For treatments of the story of Mara in the Samyutta Nikaya and elsewhere in the Pali 
canon, see Warder 1972, 65-71. 

17. Cf. Ingalls 1976, 23——“Kalidasa had another solution [to the problem of reconciling the 
human goals of action and goodness], more original and much grander, for it is his personal reli- 
gious vision. I find no comparable expression of it in earlier Sanskrit, though it was to be imitated 
many times in the centuries that followed.” 
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Siva back into a cyclically reactualized marriage of cosmic significance, in which 
the earthly is not rejected but purified, not left behind but drawn up into a living 
union with the transcendent. 

The Kumdrasambhava is thus a parody of a parody (if the kind of co-option 
of poetic form already described may be called parody when put to such serious 
use)—a sort of double cross, a further twist, as clever as the first but dependent 
on it. And Kalidasa’s works contain many other responses to ASvaghosa’s poems. 
Asvaghosa’s pervasive influence on Kalidasa, already well documented by others 
in many of its details,!8 was due in part to how much they had in common, and 
before I say more about the contrasts between the two poets, I want to mention 
three things they shared. 

First, they were both products of a Brahmin education, and Brahmin 
ways of thinking were crucial to them both—although of course in different 
ways, since Asvaghosa was speaking from the standpoint of a convert to 
Buddhism, while Kalidasa remained a spokesman for the ideals of Brahmin 
culture. 

Second, the two poets had common roots in the Saiva religion, as we know 
for Asvaghosa from Chinese sources and for Kalidasa from the constant testi- 
mony of his works. We shall see that Kalidasa appears to have been especially 
sensitive to any remark by Asvaghosa that touches on Saiva matters. 

Third, each of the poets seems to have felt allegiance to a city that was the 
center of a cycle of stories important in Sanskrit literature. For ASvaghosa the city 
was his hometown of Ayodhya (or Saketa, as the Buddhists called it), where the 
stories were of course those of Rama. Asvaghosa is diligent in supporting the 
claim that the Buddha's family was an offshoot of the dynasty in Ayodhya, and 
the influence of the Ramdyana on his works is very powerful. For Kalidasa the 
city was his beloved Ujjain, where as he himself has told us the stories were those 
of Udayana, the dashing king whose exploits were prominent in the Brhatkatha 
and seem to have provided the plots for a rather large percentage of the earliest 
Sanskrit plays, including Kalidasa’s own Mdalavikagnimitra.'? 


18. Nandargikar (1891) gives 34 pages of parallels, although he uses them to claim that 
Kalidasa must have lived before Asvaghosa, placing Kalidasa in the second or third century BCE. 
In any case the number of unmistakable parallels, ranging from entire passages, such as that of the 
women rushing to the windows, to single images, such as that of stopping with one foot held 
frozen in the air (Saundarananda 4.42, Kumdrasambhava 5.85), are sufficient to guarantee 
influence in one direction or the other, and for the relative timing I agree with the widely-accepted 
placement of Kalidasa at the beginning of the fifth century (see Ingalls 1976, 1) and of Asvaghosa 
in the first or second century. 

19. See Singh 1977, 74 for an explanation of how the plot of the Malavikagnimitra, usually 
described as a pure invention of Kalidasa’s, is actually drawn from the story of Udayana and 
Bandhumati (or Mafjulika), with the names changed to match those of historical characters. 
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I believe the figures of Rama and Udayana are important for our two poets, 
not as direct sources of plots, but because they embody a conflict between two 
ideals of behavior concerning love and duty, a conflict that I see as central in the 
differences between the two poets, springing as it does from their fundamental 
religious differences on the nature of engagement in the phenomenal world. In 
the simplest terms, the contrast is this: Rama clung to his outward duty even 
when it conflicted with his inward love for his wife; Udayana held fast to his 
love for his wife even when it conflicted with his outward duty. 

In Rama's case the wife was of course Sita, and we all know the story of how 
he had her taken away to be left in the forest when he learned that the public 
suspected her of impurity. In Udayana's case the wife was Vasavadatta, the prin- 
cess from Ujjain, and the basic story is this: while Udayana was happily married 
to Vasavadatta it became politically necessary for him to form an alliance with 
the kingdom of Magadha by marrying another princess. Udayana refused, and 
his prime minister was forced to fake Vasavadatta'ss death in order to bring about 
the second marriage. 

Rama’ story feeds directly into Asvaghosa’s theme in the Buddhacarita of the 
prince who turned away from family and pleasure to follow the true dharma. But 
Udayana's story would work against it, especially in the version in which Udayana 
became an ascetic on learning of Vasavadatta's alleged death, only to reverse that 
decision when later he learned the truth.2° This is the exact behavior that 
Asvaghosa condemns in the strongest terms in the Buddhacarita, where when 
Siddhartha’ father gives him a list of men who returned from asceticism to mar- 
ried life, Siddhartha replies, “They do not prove your case, for those who have 
broken their vows are not fit to speak on matters of dharma.”*! 

The importance of this theme for our two poets could hardly be greater 
given the fact that every work by either poet has to do in some important way 
with the abandonment of a wife by her husband, or at least with some other 
form of spousal separation. In the hope of providing a clearer picture of how 
Kalidasa's own stance on the matter led him to rework much that he read in 
ASsvaghosa, I would like to return for a closer look at each of the three spheres of 
common background I have already mentioned—Brahmin culture, Saiva reli- 
gion, and Rama as a model of behavior. 


20. This is the version told, for example, in the eighth-century 7apasavatsaraja, regarded by 
the great Saiva literary critic Abhinavagupta as the most attractive and noble of plays. If Kalidasa 
had known the work he might well have felt the same, given his interest in the theme of husbands 
who deserted their wives. One of the most poignant elements in a play that Kalidasa did know, the 
Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa, was that when the scheming minister had to conceal the true identity 
of Vasavadatta, the story he used was that she was a sister of his whose husband had run out on her. 

21. Buddhacarita 9.77, trans. Johnston Part 2, p. 139. 
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To begin with the topic of the Brahmin lifestyle: both poets clearly seem to 
have felt a nostalgic fondness for the holy setting of the Brahmin religious com- 
mune, a setting best known to readers of Sanskrit literature through Kalidasa’s 
depiction of Kanvass ashram, where Sakuntala was raised, but one that is 
described just as lingeringly and lovingly by Asvaghosa as well. It is, of course, a 
setting that Asvaghosa ultimately renounces, not only because of the sacrificial 
ritual, the maintenance of which was the principal activity in such communities, 
but also because of the married state that the Vedic ritual requires. 

Kalidasa’s treatment of Kanva’s ashram is relevant even beyond his borrow- 
ing of particular points from Asvaghosa in composing his play, the Abhijna- 
nasakuntala. The very existence of the play itself may have sprung from a remark 
by Asvaghosa,** who mentioned that the Buddha's ancestors had been taken 
under the care of the Brahmin sage Gautama, as had been done before by the 
Brahmin sage Kanva for Sakuntala’s son Bharata when his father had abandoned 
them, and by Valmiki for the sons of Sita in similar circumstances—references to 
the two stories then taken up by Kalidasa as subjects of his greatest play and of 
his longest mahakavya. What seems to have been intended by Asvaghosa as a list 
of Ksatriyas who abandoned wife and son—with no harm done, he would 
claim—became for Kalidasa the basis of an entire career devoted to the theme of 
abandoned spouses and of subsequent purification through suffering, leading 
finally to fruitful reunion. It is as if he had taken up Asvaghosa’s brief remark as 
a challenge. 

The same might be said of the stimulus for the production of Kalidasa’s 
shorter mahakavya, the Kumdarasambhava, which may well have been provoked 
by another aside by Asvaghosa that Kalidasa took as a challenge. This brings us 
to the second of our three topics, that of Saiva religion, for the remark I have in 
mind is one made by Asvaghosa in the course of describing Mara’s attack on 
Siddhartha.’ He describes the Love-god as puzzled by the fact that his arrows 
have no effect on Siddhartha, when they had been so successful against Siva—are 
they really the same arrows, or could it be that this young man is so far superior 
to the god Siva? Kalidasa’s entire poem could be seen as a refutation of what must 
have seemed to him a very impertinent comment. 

The more general role of Saiva references in Agvaghosa is to provide vehicles 
for the depiction of outrageously excessive religious behavior. One can hardly 


22. Saundarananda 1|.22-27. 

23. Buddhacarita 13.16, 
sailéndra-putrim prati yena viddho 
devo pi Sambhus calito babhiva / 
na cintayaty esa tam eva banam 
kim syad acitto na Sarah sa esah // 
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read Asvaghosass description of Mara’s hideous troops, with their ash-grey color, 
monkey-like matted hair, pendulous earlobes, necklaces of snakes, and so on, 
without suspecting that Pasupatas and similar Saiva types are being called to 
mind.*4 This scene in the Buddhacarita culminates in the appearance of a terri- 
fying woman, black as a raincloud and with a skull in her hand, dancing around 
without restraint in her attempt to seduce the sage, as the mind of a dilettante 
dances across religious traditions*-—another remark that must have seemed 
provocatively snide to Kalidasa, and which is to be contrasted both with his 
treatment of Umia’s disciplined self-restraint in her seeking of Siva, and with his 
description of a well-behaved Kali riding in Siva’s marriage procession (7.39). 

Umil’s heroic role is also relevant, in an unexpected way, to the topic of using 
Rama's story as a model. Asvaghosa, as I have mentioned, had based his treatment 
of the hero in the Buddhacarita in no small part on the figure of Rama. It is not 
surprising that many of the details of Asvaghosa’s depiction of him find clear 
echoes in Kalidasa's Kumdarasambhava, but what is surprising is that Kalidasa 
applies most of these details not to Siva but to Uma. 

Parallels to the description of Prince Siddhartha begin with the account of 
Umi’s lineage and birth at the start of the poem and proceed through events, 
such as her perturbation in the palace and desire to leave home to practice aus- 
terities, the attempts by her family to dissuade her, the visit by Siva—parallel to 
the visit by the King of Magadha in Asvaghosa’s poem—with his talk of impro- 
prieties, and so on. The effect is to make her a functional hero in the poem, an 
actual nd@yaka in the traditional language of a Sanskrit plot analysis. As far as I 
know this is an unprecedented development in a mahakavya.*® 

Yet I have called Uma a hero, not the hero, for there are some other features 
in Asvaghosa’s depiction of the prince that are applied to Siva by Kalidasa, the 
most inescapable of them being the attack on Siva by the god of love, and the 
famous scene of the women rushing to the windows to see him as he passes by 
on the main street. It is more accurate to say that Uma and Siva constitute the 
joint hero in the poem, parts of an eternal pair. 

A more direct way in which Kalidasa provides a contrast to Asvaghosa's use 
of the Rama story is in Kalidasas own mahakavya dealing with Rama and the 
line of kings to which he belonged, the Raghuvamsa. Here again we find a shift 


24. Buddhacarita 12.21—26ff. 
25. Buddhacarita 13.49, 
stri megha-kali tu kapala-hasta 
kartum maharseh kila citta-moham / 
babhrama tatraniyatam na tasthau 
calatmano buddhir ivagamesu // 
26. I have explored this topic in detail in Tubb 1984. 
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from the usual martial emphasis of the mahakdavya to a marital emphasis, as a 
simple perusal of the usual names of the 19 cantos in the poem, as given in 
printed editions of Mallinatha’s commentary, will show—nearly every one of 
them has to do with marriage and related matters, and wives are prominent 
throughout in other easily observable ways as well. In fact we have here a reversal 
of the standard pattern of the mahdakavya: here it is the military elements that are 
slipped in as incidental descriptions along the way, as when Dilipa fights with a 
lion as part of an observance for fertility that he and his wife are performing 
together, or when Aja fights with Indra on his way home from his betrothal in a 
brief interlude before his wedding. Even Rama's war with Ravana, the focus of 
the bulk of the Ramayana epic, is dwarfed by the attention paid to Sita in the 
surrounding portions of Kalidasa’s poem. 

But what is most striking in the Raghuvamésa is that the affection shown by 
these kings toward their wives, and depicted so movingly in passages such as Aja’s 
lament for Indumati, is almost totally absent in Kalidasa’s treatment of Rama, a 
character who in the hands of other Sanskrit poets such as Bhavabhiti is credited 
with the most elaborate and vocal yearnings for his missing Sita. This omission 
was pointed out by Daniel Ingalls, among others;*” he concludes that Kalidasa 
could not believe that Rama really loved his wife, and so he refused to say he did. 

To this observation and to the list given by Ingalls and by Walter Ruben 
before him of the several reprimands of Rama inserted into the story by 
Kalidasa,”® I would add one further way in which Kalidasa manages to convey 
his opinion of Rama’s treatment of his wife, and that is the scene of the ghost of 
Ayodhya, a scene David Shulman has already spoken of in his essay. Canto 15 of 
the Raghuvamsa ends with the ascension of Rama to heaven, followed by the 
citizens of Ayodhya, leaving the earth in the hands of Sitas sons, Kuga and Lava. 
Early in the next canto the elder son Kusa is visited in the middle of the night by 
the wretched apparition of a woman wearing the dress of a wife whose husband 
is away from home. She explains that she is the spirit of the city of Ayodhya, and 
that her lord Rama had abandoned her when he returned to heaven, leaving her 
without a husband. She gives the new king a hauntingly beautiful description of 
herself in which she contrasts the city’s former graceful glory with its present 
desolation. The next morning Kuga moves his capital back to Ayodhya, thus 
repairing his father's lapse, and then proceeds to find himself a bride of flesh and 
blood as well. Their son is born in the first verse of the following canto. The 
situation of Ayodhya embodied—abandoned and miserable—implies that Rama 


has failed in his duty, both as a king and as her husband. 


27. Ingalls 1976, 22. 
28. Ruben 1956, 49, cited in Ingalls 1976, 22 n. 24. 
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C. Prevailing Images in Kalidasa’s Vision of Purity and Power 


These images—of heaven and earth, of earth as a woman, of a woman as fertile 
source of power—are as typical of Kalidasa as the themes of abandonment and 
restoration that are also present here, and I would like to conclude by looking 
very briefly at how each of these three images has been a part of Kalidasa’s 
reworking of Asvaghosa. 

First, the image of movement between heaven and earth. I have already 
mentioned Kalidasa’s fondness for descriptions of heaven being brought down to 
earth. For the Buddhist Asvaghosa the most significant fact about the gaining of 
heaven is that it will inevitably be followed by the loss of heaven. His favorite 
image—and judging by the citations the favorite of his readers as well—is 
the vividly evoked picture of people falling violently down from heaven once 
the merit that took them there has been expended. He delights in portraying 
bejeweled ladies falling head over heels, shrieking with woe as they plunge back 
down to the sordid earth.?? 

In contrast, Kalidasa presents such movements in positive terms, not as 
disasters but as instances of fruitful migration, a sort of gracious colonization of 
the earth from above, as in this verse from his Meghaduta, which also records his 
interest in the stories of Udayana, and which I give in the translation by Ingalls:*° 


When you come to Avanti 

where the villagers know the stories of Udayana, 
You must pay a Visit 

to the broad and royal city of Ujjain. 

Those who built it must have come from heaven 
where, as their merit lessened, 


they garnered what was left, 
and left the sky to build this heaven on earth. 


So, as we have seen before, for Kalidasa the earthly is not inalterably opposed to 
the divine, but rather is capable of being sanctified. 

A similar contrast applies to the image of earth as a woman. Here too 
Asvaghosa is fond of a strikingly negative image, which he uses at the points in 


29. For example, Buddhacarita 14.36~-41; Saundarananda 6.2-3 and 11.48-50. The most 
frequently cited of all Asvaghosa’s verses is Buddhacarita 14.41, repeated verbatim as Saundarananda 
11.50: “The dwellers in Paradise fall distressed to earth, lamenting, ‘Alas, grove of Caitraratha! Alas, 
heavenly lake! Alas, Mandakini! Alas, beloved!” (tr. Johnston, p. 208 in the Buddhacarita; see 
p. 65 of his Saundarananda edition for a slightly different translation). 

30. Ingalls 1976: 20; the verse is Meghadita 30. Cf. the description of Uma's home town 
Osadhiprastha in Kumdrasambhava 6.37, and of the city of Mathura, built by one of Rama's sons 
and destined to be the birthplace of Krsna, in Raghuvamsa 15.29. 
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the poem when the Buddha achieves his major victories—his enlightenment and 
the dropping of his body.°! At these moments, Agvaghosa says, “the earth 
staggered like a drunken woman,’ a statement obviously opposed by Kalidasa’s 
depiction of Uma’s attainment of meditative perfection, where she becomes, as 
Ingalls wrote in his essay on Sanskrit poetry and Sanskrit poetics, “a sort of 
double, an anthropomorph of the earth.” Here is his translation of two verses 


from the Kumdrasambhava:> 


Still sat Uma though scorched by various flame 
Of solar fire and fires of kindled birth, 

Until at summer's end the waters came. 

Steam rose from her body as it rose from earth. 


With momentary pause the first drops rest 
Upon her lash then strike her nether lip, 
Fracture upon the highland of her breast, 
Across the ladder of her waist then trip 
And slowly at her navel come to rest. 


Finally, in the image of woman as fertile source of power we have, appropri- 
ately enough, a topic on which our two poet's contrasting views are presented 
at the very end of what were probably their last poems. 

Asvaghosa ends his Saundarananda with the words of the Buddha to Nanda, 
who has abandoned the domestic life. The Buddha tells him that he need give no 
further thought to his wife, for eventually she, like him, must lose her interest in 
the home and leave that life behind. 

Kalidasa ends his Raghuvamsa with a passage that has been deeply troubling 
to many modern readers, but which Shulman has redeemed through his sensitive 
explanation of it in his chapter. The last canto of the poem tells the story of the 
sensual King Agnivarna, who, whatever we may think of him—and with 
Shulman’s help I now think more of him than before—did manage, like so many 
other men in Kalidasa's works, to fulfill the role of leaving behind his pregnant 
wife. But he left her on the throne, and left us with a hopeful image, incorpo- 
rating once again the image of Mother Earth, bearing within her a growing seed 
planted in the hot season. 

In the preceding chapter Shulman suggests we compare the love-games of 
Agnivarna with the love-play of Siva and Parvati in the last canto of the 
Kumarasambhava. | will conclude by suggesting that we also contrast this final 
verse with the final verse of that other poem, in which Siva not only stays in the 


31. Buddhacarita 14.87 and 23.71. 
32. Translation from Ingalls 1965, 28-29. 
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presence of his wife, but continues to display an active love that, like the great 
fire at the bottom of the ocean, remains unslakable.>> _ 

This brings us back to Shulman’s wonderful explanation of the role of mod- 
eling in Kalidasa’s poetry, which makes both these endings, so often considered 
incomplete, inevitable. The Raghuvamsa, in modeling an active, pulsating pro- 
cess, cannot end in the birth of a prince, because the process of the succession of 
generations continues; even more so the Kumdrasambhava, in modeling god’s 
love, cannot culminate in the production of the prince because the outpouring 
of God’s bliss is in its very dynamism a culmination eternally present. 

‘The verse encapsulates a creative power that would be played out in a rich 
variety of patterns and echoes throughout Kalidasa’s other works, to great 
effect—the play about Sakuntala and the poem of the Cloud Messenger have 
become far better known throughout the world than the Kumarasambhava, and 
the Raghuvamsa, justly regarded as the work of a more mature poet, stands above 
the shorter poem in the traditional canon. But it is in the Kumdrasambhava that 
we see Kalidasa’s innovative genius in its first appearance. 

How far those innovations are related to the external background beyond 
the role of Asvaghosa’s poetry is a topic requiring further work; it has been sug- 
gested, for example, that Kalidasa’s religious vision coincides with innovations in 
Indian architecture.34 For now my purpose here has been simply to throw some 
light on the intensity of this vision as it works within the poetry itself. 
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On Beginnings 
Introductions and Prefaces in Kavya 


HERMAN I[IEKEN 


A. Introduction! 


In a recent article I drew attention to the occurrence of the word 
madhurya in Agoka’s fourteenth Rock Edict.” This edict serves as an 
epilogue to the preceding 13 edicts in providing some reflections on 
the “genre” of royal missives. With this mddhurya | argued that we are 
dealing with an early instance of a technical term known from the later 
kavya poetical tradition. On the basis of the occurrence of the term in 
the Asoka inscriptions it was next suggested that the kavya literary 
tradition is heir to, or a continuation of, a scholarly tradition regarding 
royal missives developed by clerks employed in the royal chancery. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the close association of kdvya with 
the court. 

It is indeed not difficult to see how the careful, self-conscious style 
of kavya could have developed out of the art of composing diplomatic 
letters. In addition to that, this finding connects kavya specifically 


1. This contribution, which was originally written in Jerusalem in 2004, has been 
brought up to date in the end of 2011. The author would like to thank Stephanie 
Jamison for her stimulating comments on the earlier version of this article. 

2. Tieken 2006. Unfortunately the translation given there of the particular 
passage in the edict is not correct. athi cu heta puna puna lapite (variant vute) tasa tasa 
athasa madhuliyaye should be translated: “On the other hand here (in these edicts) some 
things have been said over and over again because of their sweetness.” 
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with communication through writing. While we may assume that in Asoka’s 
time written communication was a relatively recent phenomenon and while it is 
not unlikely that this mode of communication may have existed side by side 
with the oral delivery of royal instructions for quite some time through mes- 
sengers, in the light of the later developments it may be argued that once 
the possibilities, advantages and prestige of a written communication—and 
administration—were realized, royal attention went almost entirely in that 
direction. It now appears that £avya had its origin in, or was part of, this particular 
trajectory. In fact, with its long, complicated metres, its many linguistic tricks 
and its convoluted images, kavya indeed looks typically like written literature, 
with writing providing the necessary time to plan the text on the part of the 
author, and time to study and analyze it on the part of the reader. For all that, 
I do not wish to rule out the possibility that kavya was occasionally composed on 
the spot or could be appreciated when recited. The point I want to make here is 
that the style of kavya is easier to explain as the outcome of developments 
in written literature meant to be read. 

In what follows I take up the question of the “roots” of kavya again by fol- 
lowing yet another avenue. The earliest kavya texts available include so-called 
mahakavyas, namely the Buddhacarita and Saundarananda by Asvaghosa (first 
century AD), plays, such as Asvaghosa’s Sdriputraprakarana, and a prose inscrip- 
tion, namely the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman (mid-second century). Later, 
the number of genres multiplied, with, among other texts, inscriptions in verse 
and prose, lyric poetry, so-called vamsas or genealogical poems, prose romances, 
and historical novels. I will try to show that among all these genres the mahakavya 
was the first, that is to say, that it was the kévya poets own invention. I argue that 
the other genres are the result of attempts on the part of these poets to adopt, and 
kavya-ize, existing types of compositions of poets and performers from different 
milieus than their own. 

Next, I will argue that mahdakdavya represents an elaboration in kavya style of 
the epic. At that point an attempt is made to combine this idea with the one 
which places the beginning of kavya in the royal chancery by trying to answer 
the question of what might have been the relationship of the scribes and the 
clerks employed there and the epic tradition. By way of conclusion the scenario 
for the origins of kdavya developed here will be compared to one recently put for- 
ward by Stephanie Jamison, who sees in kavya a direct continuation of Vedic 


literature.4 


3. For Pollock, writing is a fundamental component of kavya (Pollock 2006, 5 and 
passim). 


4, Jamison 2007. 
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B. Types of Beginnings 


A striking feature of the first generation of epic kdvya texts, or mahakavya, 
is the absence of any kind of introduction. The texts immediately begin with 
the story. In this they stand apart from the other literary genres, which have 
“proper” introductions and prefaces. A closer look at the contents of these 
introductions and prefaces suggests that in mahakdavya the poets play, as it 
were, a home game, while in the other genres they are treading on foreign 
ground. In order to make that clear, I first present an overview of the beginnings 
in different kavya genres. In doing so I base myself mainly on the earliest exam- 
ples of the genres involved, in which the following five main types may be 


distinguished. 


Type I 


As said, the first mahakavyas, or sargabandhas, immediately begin with the story 
itself. A good example is Kalidasa’s Kumdrasambhava (fourth or fifth century 
AD), which begins with the word asti “Once upon a time there was”. Examples 
by an earlier writer are ASvaghosas Buddhacarita and Saundarananda (first 
century). A special case is formed by Magha’s Sisupdlavadha (seventh century) 
and Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya (sixth century), both of which begin with the auspi- 
cious word sri. In the Sisupalavadha the last verse of each sarga likewise contains 
the same word s7i. In the Kiratarjuniya each sarga ends with a verse containing 
the equally auspicious word /aksmi. In fact, retrospectively the occurrence of the 
word sri at the beginning of these two texts might put a different light on the 
name Gautama with which Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda begins.? For information 
on the authors and titles of these texts we have to fall back on colophons, which, 
strictly speaking, are not part of the texts proper.® 

In later mahdakdavyas the situation has changed. For instance, the /anakiharana 
(seventh or eighth century), which begins with the words dasid avanyam, is, like 
the Sisupdlavadha (see n. 6), concluded by a set of four verses providing a gene- 
alogy of its author Kumaradasa. These four verses are again followed by a 
colophon mentioning the author, the title of the text, and the number of the 


5. Unfortunately it is impossible to establish with certainty if something like this is also 
found in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita as the beginning of this text is only available in Chinese and 
Tibetan translations. 

6. Note that the Sisupdlavadha ends with a section of five stanzas in which the author 


describes his own lineage. He does not, however, mention his own name. 
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final chapter. The Bhattikavya (seventh century), which opens with the words 
abhin nrpo, ends with a so-called kavyaprasasti of four verses, in which the 
author professes, among other things, that his text can be enjoyed only by the 
highly learned. In the last verse he mentions that he (maya) had composed the 
poem in the town of Valabhi during the reign of King Narendra, Sridhara’s son. 
However, the author’s name is known to us only from the colophon. Yet another 
case which may be mentioned here is Ratnakara’s Haravijaya (ninth century). 
This text opens with three verses, in which Siva, Visnu, and Brahma respectively 
are asked to protect the reader, after which the story begins with the word asti. 
The text is concluded with what has been labeled a granthakartuh prasastih, 
which, among other things, mentions the name of the author and the title of 
the work. 


Type 2 


At the other end of the spectrum of the earlier verse mahakavya we find prose 
romances. The latter are preceded by proper prefaces, which, as they are in verse, 
are Clearly set apart from the texts proper. The earliest examples of these prefaces 
are found in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta and Bana’s Kadambari, which, however, are 
both relatively late texts (probably seventh century). In each of the prefaces 
we may distinguish three sections. Thus, they begin with several verses praising 
the gods or asking them to protect the readers. Henceforth such verses at the 
beginning are referred to as mangala verses. This is followed by a set of verses, in 
which, among other things, unjust criticism is anticipated. In what follows this 
topic of the second section will for brevity’s sake be referred to by the term 
“apology.” In the Kadambari this is followed by the genealogy of the author, in 
the Vasavadatta by a mere reference to the name of the author. Immediately 
after this, the story proper begins, with the word abhid in the Vasavadatta and 
with dsid in the Kadambari. It should be noted that neither preface supplies the 
title of the work. In fact, they do not even give an indication of the topic. In 
addition, the two texts differ in the identification of the type of work they 
belong to, the Kadambari identifying itself as a kathad and the Vasavadatta as 
a prabandha. 

A text type that may be included in this category is the anthology. Probably 
the earliest example of an anthology is Hala’s Sattasai, a collection of 700 erotic 
arya verses in the so-called Maharastri Prakrit. The Sattasai is generally taken to 
have been compiled in the beginning of our era. This early dating is based on the 
ascription of the compilation to the Satavahana King Hala. However, the first 
reference to the Sattasai is found only in the relatively late Harsacarita (seventh 
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century). Furthermore, as I have tried to show elsewhere, the Sattasai presup- 
poses a text like the Kamasitra if not the Kamasitra itself.’ This means that the 
Sattasai may have to be dated much later than has been done so far. In fact, it is 
uncertain if the text is earlier than, for instance, Kalidasa.® Like the two romances 
discussed earlier, the Sattasai opens with a gathd exhorting the reader to honor 
(namaha) Siva and Gauri, who are portrayed in an erotic situation here. This 
gatha corresponds to the mangala. In the second gathd it is said that though the 
Sattasai is in Prakrit, this is nothing to be ashamed of. In fact, the Sattasai is 
claimed to be superior to the Kamatantra, which refers to learned treatises in 
Sanskrit on the topic of kama. This gathd corresponds more or less to the apology 
section. Finally, in the third gathad the compilation of the anthology is ascribed to 
the Satavahana King Hala. With the fourth gathd the text proper begins. As can 
be gathered from this description, the beginning of the Sattasai resembles the 
prefaces discussed earlier. At the same time, its preface differs from the ones in 
the Kadambari and Vasavadatta in that it consists of verses in the same meter as 
those of the text proper. As a result there is in this case no clear formal break 
between the “preface” and the beginning of the text itself. 


Type 3 


The prologue of a Sanskrit drama opens with one or more mangala verses. This 
is followed by a conversation between the stage manager and an actress, usually 
his wife, in which the name of the playwright and the title of the play are men- 
tioned. In some cases the occasion for the performance is specified as well and 
some information on the nature of the play is provided. 

The prologues in this category are not detachable from the text of the play 
proper as in the case of prose romances. On the contrary, they are an indissoluble 
part of it. As I see it, the prologue is meant to convey the message that the text 
one is about to read is not a text but a performance to be watched.” The earliest 
example in question, a play by Agvaghoga, dates from the first century.!° 
Unfortunately the beginning of the play is missing, as a result of which we are 
unable to know if it ever had a prologue. The Svapnavasavadatta and Pratij- 
nayaugandharayana, two plays by Kalidasa predecessor Bhasa, do have prologues, 
but the two plays are known only through relatively late south Indian adaptations. 


7. Tieken 2001a, 72ff. 

8. The attribution of the compilation of the anthology to the Satavahana King Hala seems 
to be part of the fictional world created in the text; see Khoroche and Tieken 2009. 

9. See Tieken 2001b. 

10. The number of plays by Agvaghosa which have survived has probably to be reduced to 
one; see Tieken 2010a. 
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As a result the first certain evidence of prologues is found with Kalidasa, whose 
oeuvre includes three plays. 


Type 4 


The situation in Bana’s Harsacarita, one of the earliest known historical novels 
(seventh century), seems to show a combination of the traditions as found in 
dramas, on the one hand, and prose romances, on the other. Harsacarita’s preface, 
which altogether consists of 21 verses, follows the pattern of prose romances up 
to a certain point. Thus, it opens with three mangala verses. In the remaining 
18 verses the poet informs us that if despite many illustrious predecessors his 
poor self has decided to tell the history of Harsa, this is basically done out of 
loyalty to that king (the apology part). Immediately after that the story begins 
(evam anusriyate pura kila). If we compare this to the prefaces of prose romances 
we see that the information about the author is missing. However, this is pre- 
cisely what the first part of the text proper is about, which informs us in quite 
some detail of Bana’s genealogy, his relationship to King Harsa, estranged at first 
but finally patched up, and how he was brought to tell the adventures of Harsa, 
or at least part of them. 

While the preface to the Harsacarita does not supply the title of the work, it 
does give an indication of the topic. The Harsacarita appears to be not just a 
story about Harsa’s adventures, but a story about a poet telling the adventures of 
his patron. The story of Harsa’s adventures proper begins only somewhere in the 
middle of the third chapter (p. 94), starting with the words srayatam asti, “listen, 
there was ....” In Vakpati’s Gaudavaho (eighth century) basically the same pattern 
is found, though information about the author, or rather, the teller of the story, 
has been integrated into the text proper in a much more subtle way.'! 

Another variant is seen in Bilhanas Vikramankadevacarita (twelfth century), 
a historical novel in verses about the south Indian King Vikramaditya. In the 
eighteenth and final canto of this work the poet relates how he had arrived from 
Kashmir, where he was born, to Kalyana in south India at the court of King 
Vikramaditya. In contrast to the Harsacarita the poet’s “autobiography” has thus 
been placed at the end of the poem. 


Type 5 


The format of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, which consists entirely of verses divided 
into sargas, agrees with that of the mahakavya. However, as to its contents, we 
are dealing with a unique work, a vamsa, which tells the story of the Raghu 


11. On the relationship between the Harsacarita and Gaudavaho, see Tieken 2001c. 
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dynasty through 30, or rather 31 generations.!* The only other examples of the 
genre are found in Buddhist literature (Dipa- and Mahavamsa). The Raghuvamsa 
starts with a mangala verse in which Siva and Parvati are praised. Next, the 
author contrasts the greatness of the solar dynasty to the pettiness of his own 
intellectual abilities. In the first of the two final verses of the introduction he 
announces that he will nevertheless describe the lineage of that dynasty: the very 
virtues of the Raghu dynasty compel him to commit this rashness. Finally, he 
recommends the result of his efforts to learned, literary men. After this the work 
proper begins with a verse describing Manu, the second hemistich of which 
contains the word 4sit. 

In this introduction the author refers to himself in the first person (I am not 
referring to vande in the mangala verse here, which is quite common, but to 
vaksye in verse 9). Though this is not uncommon (see, for instance, the preface 
to the Harsacarita as well as the end of the Bhattikavya), the Raghuvamsa differs 
in this from prose romances, which refer to the author in the third person. In 
fact, the beginning of the Raghuvamsa resembles more the situation in plays than 
the one in prose romances. Thus, like the prologue to a drama the introductory 
matter appears to be part of the text itself. In any case, the introduction is in the 
same anustubh meter found in the first sarga. In this connection it should also be 
noted that while the text proper begins with the word 4sit, this word is not found 
at the very beginning of the verse but in the middle. It is almost as if Kalidasa 
was varying on a traditional pattern here. 

Another work that may be mentioned along with Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa is 
his Meghaduta. At first sight it is tempting to include this poem in the category 
of works that lack an introduction, as it begins abruptly with the word kascit 
“[There was] some [yaksa who ...]”. The greatest part of the Meghadita consists 
of the words with which this yaksa, who had been banished for having neglected 
his duty, directed a cloud to his wife left behind in his native town Alaka. In the 
beginning of the Meghadita the situation of the yaksa is briefly described. Only 
with verse six does the yaksa’s address to the cloud begin. In a way the beginning 
of the Meghadita resembles that of, for instance, the Raghuvamsa, except for the 
fact that the yaksa is not just an objective, professional teller of someone else's 
adventures but is personally involved in the situation. In fact, the point may be 
lying precisely in this difference, in that the Meghadita, at least as far as its 
setting is concerned, aligns with the lyrical tradition, in which each poem 
requires a fictional speaker and an imaginary situation in order to become 
convincing. 


12. See Tieken 1989. 
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The patterns discussed so far may be summarized in the following scheme: 


TEXTS WITHOUT PREFACES OR INTRODUCTIONS 
Early mahakavyas: 


Saundarananda, Kumarasambhava story 
Later mahdakavyas: 

Bhattikavya, Janakiharana story epilogue 
TEXTS WITH INTRODUCTIONS 

Sakuntala introduction — story 
Raghuvamsa introduction — story 
Meghadita introduction story 
Gaudavaho “introduction”/story!? 
Vikramankadevacarita story/“introduction”!4 
TEXTS WITH PREFACES 

Kadambari, Vasavadatta __ preface story 
Sattasai preface “story” 
TEXTS WITH PREFACES AND INTRODUCTIONS 
Harsacarita preface introduction — story 


C. The Storyteller in the Text and His Relationship to the External Author 


The function of the “introduction” in the Harsacarita may be compared to that 
of the prologue in Sanskrit drama. In both cases the author is written into the 
text as its author or as the bard who told the story for the first time. However, in 
the Harsacarita, the text as a whole, that is, the introduction and the story proper, 
is preceded by a preface in verse. The main part of the preface is dedicated to 
the poet’s apology. I think one may legitimately ask why in the case of the 
Harsacarita the apology was not integrated into the first part of the text as well. 
In fact, it even seems possible to detect a contradiction between the preface and 
the introductory part. In the preface, Bana is reluctant to tell the story, fearing 
that he will not be able to match the literary excellence of his predecessors in the 
field. In the work proper it is modesty of another kind, namely the heroic feats 


13. With the term “introduction” I refer here to the remarks made by the storyteller through- 
out the telling of the story, on which, see Tieken 200 1c. 

14. Reference is made here to the final chapter, in which the author, or rather, the teller of the 
story, relates how he had arrived at the king’s court. As indicated earlier, this part corresponds to 
the opening of the Harsacarita, in which we are informed, among other things, how Bana had 
arrived at Harsa’s court. 
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performed by Harsa, which are so many that it is impossible to tell them in a 
lifetime. 

Whatever is exactly the case here, by introducing a second Bana (the author 
next to the bard or storyteller) the preface seems to destroy the fiction created in 
the text proper.!° It is tempting to conclude that the preface in verse to the 
historical novel is a later addition or else the result of a conflation of two 
independent traditions, a historical novel with its own fictional introduction 
and texts with prefaces. 

This brings to mind one of the most widely known texts about storytelling, 
namely Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita (eighth century). In the Dasakumdracarita 
the storyteller is not a poet or courtier, but the yuvardja and his nine compan- 
ions. At a certain point during their digvijaya these ten young men get separated 
from one another. In the end they all come together again and each of them is 
invited to tell what happened to him in the meantime. In their capacity of sto- 
rytellers, the ten young men in the Dasakumaracarita stand on a par with Bana 
in the Harsacarita, and as in the latter case, their “family histories” and their 
relationship to one another are dealt with in the first part of the text. But in con- 
trast to the Harsacarita, the Dasakumaracarita does not have any additional pref- 
atory matter (except for a mangala verse), though in this case, in fact, the text 
assumes an external, all-knowing author besides the ten young men, who is 
responsible for the work as a whole. However, as in the case of the type-1 
mahdakavyas, the name of the author is mentioned only in the colophon, though 
it is practically given away in the mangala verse, which abounds in instances of 
the word danda. As far as I know there is no evidence of an attempt to change 
the situation in the Dasakumdracarita; apparently the text as we have it, that is, 
without any preface, was considered complete and self-sufficient. 

However, there are scholars, such as Lienhard, who maintain that the first 
part of the Dasakumaracarita, the so-called purvapithika, has been added to it 
after the original beginning had been lost.!¢ In this connection the Avantisundari 
is mentioned, which corresponds to the first part of the purvapithika and might 
have formed the original beginning of the Dasakumdaracarita. Unlike the latter 
text, the prose Avantisundari does have a full-fledged preface in verse. Thus, it 
opens with a mangala verse praising Brahma, Siva, and Visnu. This is followed 
by verses in which earlier poets are praised. Next, still in verse, Dandin’s gene- 
alogy is given. Immediately after that the prose text starts, beginning with 
Dandin’s travels and his arrival at the Pallava court and ending at the point 
where the tale of Avantisundari begins (p. 17). The Avantisundari seems to 


15. It should, again, be mentioned that in the preface the name of the author does not occur. 


16. Lienhard 1984, 236. 
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present us with precisely that external, all-knowing author who had been absent 
from the Dasakumdaracarita. 

All this, however, does not necessarily mean that the Avantisundari is more 
original than the Dasakumdaracarita or that the latter is only an abstract, lifted 
out as it were from the former work. In this connection it should be noted that 
the evidence put forward in support of the secondary nature of the purvapithika 
of the Dasakumdracarita is slender, or else of an impressionistic nature. 
Furthermore, on closer consideration, the Avantisundari is a most peculiar text. 
Thus, anyone who after reading about Dandin’s genealogy, his travels, his arrival 
at the Pallava court, and, next, his expulsion and subsequent return, would 
expect something political as the trigger for Dandin’s storytelling, will be disap- 
pointed. The story about Avantisundari is meant to explain the miracle of the 
transformation of a lotus into a vidyddhara! Moreover, while using partly the 
same story material, the Dasakumaracarita and Avantisundari seem to present 
two entirely different genres. Thus, while the Dasakumdaracarita, for all the 
fantastic elements found in it, is basically a political novel,!” the Avantisundari, 
for all the political intrigues it contains, starts off as a fantasy tale. In fact, this 
seems to mark the beginning of the Avantisundari almost definitely as a hybrid 
composition. For, while by beginning with a report on Dandin’s travels and his 
final arrival at the Pallava court it aligns with the historical novel (Harsacarita 
and Vikramankadevacarita), through the story of Avantisundari it resembles the 
fantasy tale (Vasavadatta and Kadambari).'® For all we know, the relationship 
between the two compositions might well be the other way around from what 
has been assumed so far, the Avantisundari being a later elaboration of the 
Dasakumaracarita, or part of it, and the fantasy tale. For our purpose it is impor- 
tant to note that the absence of any preface to the Dasakumdracarita cannot 
automatically be attributed to, for instance, the loss of part of the text, but 
might present the text's original form. 

In connection with the phenomenon of the preface it should be noted that 
two of the types of works in which it is found, the historical novel and the 
fantasy tale, seem to have appeared on the scene relatively late. In general it 
might be argued that a genre is earlier than its first attested examples. However, 
in this case there is some evidence to suggest that the historical novel and fan- 
tasy tale, as genres, are indeed not much older than their earliest examples and 
that these two genres did not yet exist, at least not within the £avya tradition, 
in Kalidasa’s time. The composition of that poet’s oeuvre bears this out. 


17. See Brisson 1984, Porcher 1985 and 1986, and deCaroli 1995. 
18. Note that the title of the Avantisundari is of the same type as that of the Kadambari and 
Vasavadatta. 
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If we compare Kalidasa’s oeuvre with that of, for instance, Bhavabhati or 
Harsa, what strikes the eye is the diversity of the types of works or genres repre- 
sented in it. Bhavabhiti's oeuvre consists only of plays, three in number. 
Likewise, we possess three plays by Harsa. As I have shown elsewhere,!? the 
plays of each of these playwrights appear to be related to each other through a 
specific theme: in Bhavabhiti’s plays that of women being kidnapped and rescued 
and in Harsa’s plays that of people getting lost and being found again. Something 
similar is also found in Kalidasa’s works, which each in their own way deal with 
the phenomenon of the curse. However, while with Harsa and Bhavabhiti we 
see variations of one and the same theme in works of the same genre, with 
Kalidasa we see one and the same theme, that is, the curse, elaborated upon in 
works belonging to different genres, namely a mahakavya, a mahakavya-like 
work, dramas, and a short lyrical text. And the variation attested goes even 
further. Thus, as already indicated, the Kumdrasambhava is clearly a different 
type of work than the Raghuvamsa;*® and the same applies to his three dramas, 
the Sakuntala which has a story based on epic mythology, the Malavikagnimitra 
which is a historical drama, and the Vikramorvasiya which is experimental in 
containing dhruva songs. Given this situation it may be asked why, if at the time 
the historical novel or the fantasy tale had already existed, they were not included 
in Kalidasa’s oeuvre as well. Admittedly, a curse might have been difficult to give 
a place in a historical novel (as it was in the Malavikagnimitra, in which case the 
curse was relegated to the play within a play) but the stories of the fantasy tales 
actually thrive on curses. 

Though this line of argument can hardly be applied to the other text type 
with a preface, namely the anthology, it is tempting to conclude that, with the 
historical novel and fantasy tales, the preface is a relatively late phenomenon in 
the kavya tradition, probably only dating from the time after Kalidasa. As for the 
preface in the Sattasai, it should be noted that, tradition apart, there is no evi- 
dence that this anthology is indeed older than Kalidasa (see footnotes 7 and 8). 


D. ‘The Significance of the Absence of an Introduction in Mahakéavya 


One way to find out what it means for a work to have no introductory matter is 
to look at the kind of information contained in the introductory parts of the 
texts that do have them. I suggest that for the moment we leave out of 
consideration the preface, which might well be a later phenomenon. Starting 


19. For more details, see Tieken 2001d and 2005a. 
20. Both texts have in common, however, that they end seemingly abruptly. On this 
phenomenon, see Tieken 1989. 
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with the dramatic genre, besides mentioning the playwright, the prologue refers 
to the performance of the play. While reading the text of the play one is to 
imagine that it is performed on stage. The introductions to the Harsacarita and 
Dasakumaracarita \ikewise present us with storytellers at work or occasions at 
which stories are told. And the introduction of the Raghuvamsa evokes a bard 
about to recount (vaksye “I will relate”) the vamsa of the Raghu family. 

All these beginnings presuppose live-performances of the texts concerned, 
namely the performance of a play in front of an audience, the telling of the 
king’s adventures in the midst of a group of friends and relatives, or the presum- 
ably public recitation of the dynasty’s vamsa. Such performances seem to be a 
far cry from the world of the kavya poets who, as has been suggested above, were 
writers composing slowly and in silence and not extempore performers. In the 
introductions the authors of the texts cast themselves in roles, which originally 
were not theirs. Mutatis mutandis, it is tempting to argue that in mahakavya, 
which does not have a beginning, the poets were being themselves, using or 
re-using material and techniques which they could by right consider their own. 
In the plays, the Raghuvamsa, and the historical novel, which presuppose live 
performance traditions by professional actors, panegyrists and story-tellers we 
would be dealing with attempts by these same poets at kavya-ization or bowd- 


lerization of certain existing (popular) genres.”! 


E. Kavya and Epic 


If with mahakavyas the poets were indeed on familiar ground, they also produced 
something new. What, then, is it that they were doing? In what follows I suggest 
that they were experimenting with the epic tradition by adapting it to a new 
literary mode. 

A striking feature of mahdakdavya are its long and complex meters as well as 
their enormous variety within a given text. The distribution of the meters coin- 
cides with the division of the texts into sargas, or chapters, each of which has a 
particular meter of its own. Usually, the final verses of a chapter are, however, in 
a different meter. By presenting a story divided into “chapters” and by being 


21. What is said here in connection with the origin of kavya should be distinguished from 
later developments, when Sanskrit dramas were actually performed, and mahdkdvyas recited, and 
submitted to the judgement of live audiences. Furthermore, the type of textual variants found in 
kdvya texts seems to suggest that these texts were learned by heart and recited from memory. 
Even nowadays one may find pandits who are able to compose Sanskrit verses on the spot or to 
follow the recitation of kavya verses. As far as I see it, one should be careful, though, to project 
that state of affairs uncritically on the beginning of kavya poetry. In any case, my argument is that 
features characteristic of kdvya have their origin in written literature. 
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composed in verse the Mahakavya closely resembles the epic.” At the same time, 
by its use of complicated meters, mahakavya is as far removed from the epic as is 
possible. Thus, while the epic uses a short and relatively free meter, the sloka or 
anustubh, which, we are to believe, is typical of extempore, on the spot compo- 
sition, the kdvya meters are generally much longer and have a rigidly fixed dis- 
tribution of long and short syllables. These two features presumably coincide 
with a slow process of composition by writing. As I see it, in mahakavya.we 
might be dealing with the creation of a new kind of “epic” poetry which as a 
written variety was as far as possible removed from the presumably oral epic 
poetry.”> The use of a standardized, classical language instead of the “irregular” 
epic Sanskrit and the introduction of an elaborate style instead of the straight- 
forward epic style were part of this literary experiment. 


F. The Scribes’ Background 


What does these poets’ preoccupation with the epic genre tradition tell us about the 
origin of the clerks or scribes employed in the king’s chancery from whom they 
seem to have descended? There are some indications, which seem to suggest that 
the epic tradition as presented by, for instance, the Mahabharata used to be part 
of the repertory of the ritual specialists officiating at the large-scale royal sacri- 
fices. In this connection I would like to go back to a recent study by me of the 
Mahabhdarata, in which I suggested that the story of the Mahabharata portrays 
the competitive and self-destructive world of the potlatch.*4 In this world every 
act of liberality and sacrifice is seen as a challenge and has to be retaliated by an act 
of even greater liberality and sacrifice. In the Mahabharata, the Pandavas and 
Kauravas find themselves caught in such an ongoing competition. At the same 
time there is no gift that cannot be surpassed and there is no final winner. For 
even after one has given the greatest gift of all, namely one’s own life, the com- 
petition does not end with that. It just begins all over again. Thus, before the 
Pandavas start on their final departure, they hand over Hastinapura to Yuyutsu, 
a bastard son of Dhrtarastra. At the same time they place Arjunas great grandson 
Pariksit on the throne. In this way they create a similar situation to the one with 


22. One may wonder if the division of one of the earliest mahakavyas, namely Asvaghosa’s 
Saundarananda, into 18 sargas, which number corresponds to the division of the mahabhdarata 
into 18 books, is coincidental. 

23. Most verses in an epic tradition stand on their own. In mahadkadvya we may come across 
strings of verses, each of which contain a relative clause depending on the main clause, which may 
follow or precede. This appears to be the metrical counterpart of the descriptive embedded sen- 
tences typical of kavya prose style. At the same time, however, the stringing of verses does involve 
a radical break with epic literature in verse. 

24. Tieken 2005b. See also Tieken 2009. 
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which the Mahabharata started, with the Kauravas as the legal heirs to the 
throne but the Pandavas being the actual rulers. 

In its portrayal of such a society, the Mahabharata seems to reflect the same 
concern which preoccupied the authors of the srautastitras, who, as shown by 
Heesterman, resolved the “problem” by taking the sting out of the sacrifice by 
removing the rival.?? There is also some more concrete evidence that the epics 
were indeed preserved in the milieu of these ritual specialists. Thus, while the 
epics abound in stories about bards who are invited to sacrificial undertakings to 


6 reminiscences of such incidents are 


recite epic stories, or who drop in on them,” 
found in the so-called pariplava of the a‘vamedha. However, in the srautasitra 
version of the horse sacrifice the recitation of the itihdsas and purdnas is not 
carried out by bards but by the officiating priests (Aot7s) themselves.*” The epics 
appear to have been part of the curriculum of the ritual specialists. 
~ To sum up: as mentioned, in the course of the sacrifice the priests recited 
epic stories, a task which in the pre-srauta period was performed by wandering 
bards. When these same priests subsequently started to take care of the king’s 
correspondence, they brought with them, beside their theory of sacrifice,*® the 
epic tradition. When these scribes subsequently started experimenting with the 
writing of literature in the style and language developed for diplomatic cor- 
respondence, they began, I would say almost naturally, with the literature with 
which they themselves were most familiar, the epic. | 
The scribes’ concern with epic poetry in a way helps to understand their step 
from formal letters and legal documents to fictional, imaginative literature. 
A question, which in this context immediately arises is, however, why they did not 
experiment with Vedic poetry, with which they must have been familiar as well. 
Later I discuss a recent, alternative scenario for the origin of kdévya which indeed 
traces it back directly to the Vedic poetic tradition. Here I only want to note that 
Vedic poetry is not literature in the strict sense of the word. It consists of power- 
ful mantras with which it is possible to influence the cosmos and life itself. 


25. Heesterman 1993, passim. It may be interesting to note that later thinking about Vedic 
ritual, which tries to remove all forms of potential conflict from the sacrifices, or rather, the com- 
munal sacrificial feasts, agrees with Asoka’s rejection of samdjas expressed in Rock Edict 1, even 
though in the latter case the reason given for disapproving these meetings is not the destructive 
nature of the sacrifices or the obvious law-and-order problem they create but the need to slaughter 
so many animals at such occasions. . 

26. At the very beginning of the Mahabharata we see how Ugrasravas arrived at Saunaka’s 
12-year sacrifice, where he repeats Vyasa's Mahabharata as he had heard it being recited by 
Vaisampayana at Janamejaya’s Snake Sacrifice. Note also that Kuga and Lava make their appearance 
and recite the Ramayana at their father Rama's asvamedha. 

27. Chakrabarti 1989. 

28. This (investigative) theory of sacrifice (mmimamsa) fathered the later juridical argumentation 
(see Lingat 1967: 163ff.), which may be supposed to have another occupation of the king’s scribes. 
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More importantly, precisely because of the power attributed to these mantras 
one does not meddle with their style and language. Epic poetry, on the other 
hand, for all its ritual and mythological significance, has always had an element 
of diversion: during the year-long a‘vamedha, when the princes were following 
the horse which had been set free in the countryside, bards helped those who 
had stayed behind to pass away the time by telling stories. Furthermore, the epic 
stories dealt largely, if not exclusively, with royal concerns. It was the type of 
stories the court was familiar with and interested in, and in which it could 
recognize much of itself. 

However, mahakavya is not a direct successor of the epics, that is to say, it 
did not succeed the epics in their ritual function. Instead, it seems to belong 
exclusively to the “new” position of the scribes in the royal chancery, who in the 
poems bear witness to their linguistic and stylistic skills. Beside letters, these 
skills found expression in inscriptions (in particular the prasastis) and in literary 
texts. It is unclear, however, what role these literary texts played in court life. 
They may have featured in contests between poets organized by kings and other 
rich patrons mentioned in later sources. One such contest, a so-called kavisamdaja 
or kavyagosthi presided over by the king, is described in Chapter 10 of 
Rajasekharas Kavyamimamsd.”? An earlier description of contest is found in 
Kamasitra 1.4.14-17. It concerns a so-called ghatanibandhana, that is, a contest 
between bards (usilavas), which, however, could equally well be taken to refer 
to one between kavya poets. The event is announced (it takes place on a day 
made known, prajnatehani) and organized by the ndgaraka, the Kamasitra’s 
“hero, and it involves performances, or “spectacles” (preksanaka), by wandering 
bards (kusilavas... agantavah) before an audience of niyuktas. The latter term is 
somewhat enigmatic, but from what follows in the text it becomes clear that it 
refers to people who are well versed in the bardic art themselves. For, if for some 
reason (illness or a busy schedule) no bards show up, persons from the audience 
could take over their role. Vice versa, if no audience shows up, the bards, or at 
least some of them, could take a seat in the audience.°° The bards get a regular 
fee on the second day, but may be invited by the audience to perform another 
time. Interestingly, the guests who have joined the meeting—and most probably 
the reference is simply to the audience—receive prizes and honors as well. A sim- 
ilar picture arises from the description of the so-called kavisamaja of the 


29. See Tieken 1992. 

30. Note that the passage in the Kadmasitra is aptly concluded with the phrase iti 
ganadharmah. gana in ganadharma is a synonym of samgha, which, according to Panini 3.3.42, 
denotes a meeting of equals (samghe canauttaradharye). 
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Kavyamimamsa: the evaluation of the poems is left to an audience, which consists 
entirely of poets. While the ghatanibandhana is presided over by the nagaraka, 
the kavisamaja is presided over, and organized, by the king; the meeting takes 
place at his invitation at his court. The role of the nagaraka and the king was 
basically that of distributing presents and honors. On these occasions the court 
could present itself as a centre of competition, that is, as the place that of all types 
of people and of all kinds of professions was capable of attracting the most excel- 
lent performers. 


G. The Proliferation of Genres within the Kavya Tradition 


As suggested earlier in this chapter, the mahdakavya, in any case as far as its format 
is concerned, was the result of a kind of makeover of the epic. In their use of the 
epic, the poets were falling back on a literary tradition which was part of their 
own repertory. As may be gathered from the present form of the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana, the scene of bards dropping in on sacrifices was, as fiction, 
already a part of these epics as they presumably circulated among ritual special- 
ists and scribes. Therefore, it did not do for the poets to introduce this element 
of the epic a second time in their mahdakdvyas. Interestingly, Kalidasa in the 
Raghuvamsa, in contrast to the Kumdrasambhava, by way of introduction did 
present a poet about to recite the text, while genealogies, or vamsas, were part of 
the epic tradition as well. I think this situation underlines, at least in Kalidasa’s 
time, the difference between the epics, which include genealogies side by side 
with the main theme, which is sacrifice, on the one hand, and genealogical texts 
like the Puranas, which deal with genealogy as an independent theme. Apart 
from its story, moreover, the Raghuvamsa, which shares all the characteristics of 
a mahdkavya, such as the division into sargas each with its own meter and differ- 
ent meters at the end of it, seems to show the dominance of the mahdakdavya 
format in the kévya tradition in Kalidasa’s time. 

It has also been argued earlier that in Sanskrit plays the poets were adapting 
a living performance tradition to the new style of writing developed and main- 
tained by them in the royal chanceries.! For all we know this must have 


31. The supposed authors’ backgrounds in sacrificial (investigative) theory, or mimdamsa 
referred to earlier (see also n. 28)seems to have left their trace on Sanskrit drama in a particular 
way. A recurring theme in Sanskrit drama is the king’s love affair with a princess and his marriage 
with her as a second wife beside his first one. Marriage is politically important, as it provides 
the king with an important ally in the person of the princess’s father. What is most striking in all 
this is the passive role of the king. In the end his desires are fulfilled, one is tempted to say, 
almost despite himself. The king’s desire is the most important thing, its fulfillment happening 
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taken place almost simultaneously with their experiments with the epic format. 
Aésvaghosa, the earliest known mahdakdavya author, for instance, wrote at least one 
play as well as the Sariputraprakarana.°* The script of a Sanskrit drama is made 
up of conversation in prose interspersed with verses. The verses are generally of 
the same type as those found in mahakavyas. A peculiarity of the drama, how- 
ever, is the great variety of the meters of the verses, and that successive verses 
rarely have the same meter. If in Sanskrit drama we are indeed dealing with a 
written, polished-up version of an original performance tradition, what these 
verses corresponded to in the original folk-tradition of drama largely remains a 
puzzle. In this connection it should be noted that the verses in Sanskrit drama 
are texts to be recited; only very exceptionally are they sung (for example, 
Sakuntala v. 103), in which case this is expressly mentioned. Singing seems to 
have formed a regular feature of a performance. However, the songs concerned, 
called dhruvas, were not included in the script and were not part of the charac- 
ters’ roles. They functioned as interludes, serving to fill up a lull in the action, for 
instance, during the exits and entrances of the characters. The dhruvds, some 
examples of which have been transmitted in Néatyasastra XXXII, are in what 
seems to be a kind of Aphabhramsha, which is supposed to represent, or imitate, 
the local languages spoken by the actors.*? A “performance” of a Sanskrit play 
would thus have involved conversation in prose, recited verses, and songs. It is 
not at all certain if we may apply this multi-colored picture just like that to 
the underlying dramatic tradition. For instance, it may be asked if the verses 
in the scripts of Sanskrit dramas correspond to songs in the original performance 


tradition.>4 


almost automatically. In this connection one may compare Natyasastra 19. 9: autsukyamatrabandhas 
tu yad bijasya nibadhyate / mahatah phalayogasya sa phalarambha isyate. This presentation of the 
situation may well be an echo of ideas such as those found in later Purva-mimdmsd concerning the 
fundamental unity of ritual action (karma) and aim (artha). In this way in the plays the king’s 
sexual desires, as the most obvious example, are accounted for in a scholarly way. 

32. On a scene from the Sariputraprakarana, which was previously identified as part of a 
separate play, see Tieken 201 0b. 

33. Tieken 2001a, 180ff., and 2008. 

34. As I have discussed elsewhere (2010a) songs as part of the characters’ roles in “Sanskrit” 
drama are found for the first time only in the fourteenth-century play Goraksavijaya by Vidyapati. 
Side by side with Sanskrit drama there were, however, all kinds of so-called minor dramatic types 
composed in Prakrit or Apabhramsha, which contained songs and involved dancing. As I see it, in 
contrast to these minor dramatic types, which were full of songs sung like arias (that is, with little 
regard for the meaning of the words), the effect of Sanskrit plays, with their often complicated 
plots, depended mostly on the texts. 
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H. The Preface 


In the course of the history of kavya certain texts came to be introduced by 
prefaces. At first sight we seem to be dealing with a relatively late phenomenon, 
found for the first time in Banas Kadambari and Harsacarita. In the case of 
Bana’s Harsacarita the preface turns the storyteller in the text into the author of 
the text. If the function of the preface is indeed, among other things, to intro- 
duce an external author, as discussed earlier, in the Harsacarita the problem is 
that the latter, historical author turns out to be the same person as the storyteller 
featuring in the text. In this connection I want to draw attention to the pro- 
logues of Sanskrit drama. In these prologues the director of the dramatic troupe 
announces the play that is about to be performed before the audience present. In 
doing so he also mentions the name of the playwright. However, in the case of 
the Mrcchakatika the author Sadraka, who is not only responsible for the script 
of the play but also for that of the prologue, is in that same prologue said to be 
already dead! The situation in the Mrcchakatika may be contrasted with the one 
in Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra. In the case of this play more was needed than a 
dead author. In the prologue Kalidasa is expressly said to be a contemporary, 
living author, which is emphasized by mentioning presumably famous predeces- 
sors. As I have tried to show elsewhere, this reference to Kalidasa as a living 
person most likely contains a hint at the topic of the play, which, for once, does 
not involve heroes from epic mythology, but real, historical people. This 
particular prologue appears to have several elements in common with later pref- 
aces: the name of the author, a reference to earlier authors in the field, and a kind 
of apology (verse 2). Apparently all this was needed to present a living author. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to find out if in Kalidasa’s time prefaces such as we 
find later were already in vogue and if in the Malavikagnimitra he was playing 
with the phenomenon, or that we are dealing with a pure coincidence here. 


I. Epilogue 


If certain Sanskrit compositions were in need of an apology, this is no less the 
case with the present study. What is presented here is not much more than the 
outline of an idea. It is basically an attempt to formulate some hypotheses for my 
own further investigations into the beginnings of kavya literature. These investi- 
gations are to a large extent determined by the idea that kavya, which started as 
a by-product of clerks responsible for the king’s correspondence and 
administration, was in origin written literature exploiting, and experimenting 
with, the possibilities offered by writing. 
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In this chapter the clerks’ background has been filled in with more details. 
Thus, it is argued, they appear to have had close contacts with ritual and legal 
specialists employed at the royal court, if, as a class, they had not themselves 
evolved from these specialists. As ritual specialists they were the custodians of the 
epic tradition. Yet, as members of the court administration they must have 
already been far removed from the wandering bards who used to recite epic 
poetry at royal sacrifices. As scholars they will have been, or they considered 
themselves to be, a class apart from these and similar wandering performers, 
including drama actors. 

The scenario mentioned here of the origin of kavya differs from the one 
drawn up quite recently by Stephanie Jamison.*° The poetic techniques of kavya 
and the kdavya poets “verbal exuberance” are traced back by her directly to 
the Vedic poetic tradition.>° The link in the connection was, according to her, 
the prasasti, or panegyric poetry, which, as the product of kavis, had clear roots 
in the Vedic tradition. Jamison suggests that the typical kavya style had its basis 
in prasastis and was gradually extended to other genres of kavya, in doing which 
she has no need of intervening scribes or the epic. As to the intervening scribes, 
however, I think that their role is demonstrated by the Asoka inscriptions, which 
testify to the presence of an element of the later poetical tradition of kavya in the 
royal chancery. The supposed role of the epic is a more complicated matter, 
because the first evidence of kavya is Buddhist poetry of the lyric mode in Pali 
found in the Thera- and Therigatha. The latter two texts are generally dated well 
before the beginning of our era and, as has been demonstrated by Lienhard, 
show a number of points of agreement with later secular erotic poetry in Prakrit 
(for example, Sattasai) and Sanskrit.>’ 

The Thera- and Therigatha apart, other early kavya texts all belong to 
Buddhist literature. They include, apart from stray quotations, Kumaralata's 
Kalpanamanditika and other early Buddhist campzs. The first examples of the 
mahakavya are Asvaghosas (first century) Buddhacarita and Saundarananda, 


35. Jamison 2007. This is a publication of a series of lectures given at the Collége de France 
in Paris in 2004. I refer in particular to the end of the third lecture (pp. 115-18) as well as to the 
fourth lecture (pp. 119-50). 

36. Jamison leaves out of consideration elements like the stories of kdvya or their protago- 
nists, human and divine, which as found in kaévya do not seem to derive directly from the Vedas 
but seem to have been filtered through the epic Jamison 1996: 137). In the case of vocabulary the 
situation is not different. As has been argued by Renou, Vedic words in kavya are not borrowed 
directly from the Vedas but from the subsequent scholarly tradition represented by the Nighantu 
and Nirukta; Renou 1959, 398-401. 

37. Lienhard 1975. See also Jamison 2006, 143-46, who also draws attention to several 
instances of the word Advya in Pali texts. 
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the stories of which are based on the Buddha's biography. The first mahakavyas 
(including dramas) dealing with themes derived from the “Hindu” epics are 
those by Kalidasa (fourth or fifth century).*° 

On the basis of the evidence of the Thera- and Therigatha, Jamison surmised 
that “between the Rig Veda and the dawn of kavya proper” the kavya literary 
tradition had survived at courts, which made use of Middle Indic languages.°” 
However, as I have tried to show elsewhere, available evidence for courts using a 
Middle Indic language needs considerable fine tuning; in both known cases 
(Asoka and the Satavahanas and their successors in the Deccan) the influence of 
Sanskrit seems to have been present in the background.*° Contrary to Jamison’, 
in my scenario kavya was in all its phases intimately connected with Sanskrit and 
in particular with brahmanic culture. Buddhist £avya literature would represent 
an early offshoot of that tradition, which as far as kdvya in Sanskrit is concerned 
is attested almost simultaneously. The odd-one-out here is the so-called kavya 
literature in Pali (in particular Thera- and Therigathda). In fact, this might be a 
reason to have a closer look, if not at the date of the compilations then at their 
interpretation as examples of kavya. 

The fact that the earliest examples of mahdkavya are Buddhist texts may well 
be a trick played by history.4! In any case, Asvaghosa’s mahakavyas are full of 
material derived from, for instance, the epics.*” As I see it, this may well be 
explained with reference to the composition and orientation of the chancery 
concerned, which was probably only marginally affected by Buddhism. For royal 
rituals, for instance, the king remained dependent on specialists of the srauta 
ritual because Buddhism did not provide him with alternative royal rituals. 
Knowledge of Buddhism was probably merely added to the curriculum of the 
clerks, whose primary schooling included, among other things, Vedic ritual and 
epic literature.*3 All this might also explain how Buddhist kévya could have 


38. The plays, which can with any certainty be ascribed to Kalidasa’s predecessor Bhisa, 
namely the Svapnavdsavadatta and Pratijndyaugandharayana, typically, do not deal with epic 
themes but with themes belonging to the Udayana cycle (see Tieken 1993 and 1997). 

39. Jamison 2006, 146. 

40. Tieken 2008. 

41. On the role of the “foreign” Buddhist rulers in the early history of Sanskrit literature, see 
Lévi 1902. 

42. See Johnston's introduction to his edition of the Buddhacarita, p. xlvi-l. 

43. The situation is comparable to the one in the Asoka inscriptions. In Rock Edict 8 we are 
told how the emperor visited the place where the Buddha had received enlightenment, a visit, 
which subsequently greatly affected the king’s administration. In Rock Edict 9, however, heaven 
(svarga) is mentioned as the ultimate goal, which besides to popular Buddhism, also belongs to the 
world of the srauta sacrifice. 
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escaped from the ban on pleasurable pastimes such as enjoying literature. We are 
obviously dealing with a ban which was relevant only in monkish circles and 
which the court did not feel obliged to obey. 
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Il 


The Developing Mahakavya 


However one reads the role of the mahakavya in the early history 
of Sanskrit poetry, it is clear that by the sixth century we are at the 
beginning of a new phase. Three major works epitomize the new 
vision of what the genre should accomplish: Bharavi’s 
Kiratarjuniya, Magha’s Sisupalavadha, and Bhatti’s Ravanavadha. 
The first two should really be considered an intertextual set (while 
Bhatti’s kavya represents a somewhat different direction). Louis 
Renou, in his great monograph on the style of kavya poetry, 
recognized in Bharavi’s work a new way of composing poetry 
distinctive enough to serve as the basis of his description. And 
Magha must have come to a similar conclusion, as he clearly had 
Bharavi in mind in everything he wrote. 

We can spell out certain analytical features of the new 
mahdakavya. These are well-integrated, complete texts typically 
focused on a martial narrative adapted from an episode of the 
Sanskrit epic. Although Bhatti’s Ravanavadha is based on the 
Ramayana, the other great poems of the period elaborate on 
individual episodes of the Mahabharata: in addition to the works 
of Bharavi and Magha, we can mention the lost Hayagrivavadha 
of Bhartrmentha, and Nitivarman’s Kicakavadha. This selection of 
martial themes in works presumably by brahman authors is itself 
perhaps an indication of the political relevance of such works to 
royal patrons. Within the framework of the episode chosen, 
each of these compositions reveals some thematic unity and 
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expressive drive, which come through in the far-reaching elaboration of an already 
well-known story. As the essays in this section demonstrate, each of these works 
is also unified through its attention to a specific theological insight. 

These complex compositions now feature some of the most powerful figura- 
tive and phono-esthetic devices that language can allow. These include extensive 
passages, and often full sections, devoted to bitextual poetry, which delivers 
more than one message simultaneously through the use of continuous punning 
(such as the speech of Sigupala’s messenger in Magha’s poem, which both praises 
and condemns Krsna); “shape poems,” whose syllabic pattern can be mapped on 
to diagrams representing objects, such as a drum, sword, or wheel (as in Bharavi's 
and Magha’s descriptions of battle); twinning devices, in which a string of sylla- 
bles is repeated with a different meaning (as found in all mahdkdvyas of this 
period); expressive alliteration of various types; complex metrical experiments; 
and so on. 

All the essays in this section posit as a working hypothesis a far-reaching 
isomorphism among these poetic devices and what McCrea calls the “overall 
narrative and thematic content” of the poem. Note that neither the alankara 
writers nor modern Sanskrit scholars have ever formulated such a hypothesis or 
addressed issues such as the pacing of the plot, the role of large-scale repetitions, 
the interplay between figurative and metrical structures, and a host of other 
poetic features amply demonstrated in the essays that follow. While some such 
features have begun to be noticed (an example relevant to this section is Peterson 
2003), the alankadra works (with rare exceptions such as Kuntaka’s fourth 
chapter) hardly ever notice features extending beyond the individual verse. 

In contrast, each of the four essays that follow is a study of such devices 
viewed with attention to the meaning of the work as a whole. Peter Khoroche 
draws attention to salient figures of syntax in Bharavi, such as the omnipresent 
chiasmus (never defined as a figure in traditional treatises). Lawrence McCrea 
offers a bold reading of the Sisupdlavadha as celebrating the divinity of a silent 
and inactive God. Gary Tubb examines the long history of yamaka, beginning in 
the early poems and culminating in its mature form in a complex interplay with 
other figures of meter, sound, and sense in Magha’s poem. Finally, Tom Hunter 
addresses the role of Bhatti’s atypical mahakavya-cum-grammatical demonstra- 
tion as seen through its unusual afterlife in the formative period of Old Javanese 
poetic production in the last three centuries of the first millennium. 


) 


Pace and Pattern in the 
Kiratarjuniya 


PETER KHOROCHE 


A. Bharavi'’s Originality 


Any account of innovations and turning points in the long history of 
kdvya must give prominence to the figure of Bharavi. In the one work 
by which he is known, Kiratarjuniya (henceforth Kir.), a mahakavya of 
1,040 verses divided into eighteen cantos of varying length, he trans- 
formed the genre by greatly expanding the treatment of the poem's 
subject, by intensifying the use of alamkara both of sound and sense 
and, partly as a result of this, by frequently extending the usual 
meaning of words. The nearest mahdakdvyas in date before Kir. are 
Kalidasa’s Kumdrasambhava and RaghuvamsSa, written in the late 
4th-early 5th century, almost two hundred years earlier.! Only scat- 
tered verses survive of Mentha's Hayagrivavadha (early fifth century), 
so that it is Bharavi who must be credited with the major innovations 
which first appear in Kir. and which were to influence the genre for 
the next thousand years. 

Like most of the writers of ancient India, Bharavi eludes any 
attempt to fix him too precisely in time and space. The one sure 
anchor is the inscription, dated 634/5 AD, at Aihole, near modern 
Badami in Karnataka. A carefully crafted poem in praise of the 


Western Calukya king Pulakesin II (1. 610-642), it is clearly influenced 


1. The pairing of Bharavi with Magha, because of the latter’s conscious emulation 
of Kir. in Sisupalavadha, illuminates only Magha. In tone and style and moderation 
Bharavi is closer to Kalidasa than to Magha and the later writers of mahdakavya. 
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by Raghuvamsa IV and also echoes some phrases in Kir., though this is perhaps 
not enough to substantiate the author Ravikirti’s claim to be the rival of both 
Kalidasa and Bharavi. More hazy is the connexion Dandin makes, in his 
introduction to Avantisundari, between his great-grandfather Damodara, 
Bharavi, and Visnuvardhana, the younger brother of Pulakesin. A further scrap 
of evidence, provided by more than one inscription, is the (lost) commentary on 
Kir. XV written by King Durvinita Gangeya (r.605—50), Pulakesin’s father-in-law. 
Since Bharavi says nothing in Kir. about himself, his family, his forebears or his 
patron, this is all the evidence there is to support the likelihood that he flour- 
ished in south India sometime in the late sixth century. 

Bharavi is equally unconcerned to situate himself in any poetic lineage or to 
claim that he is following a new path. Nor does he make any statement, direct or 
oblique, about his aim in writing the poem, and though the dlamkarikas try to 
fit it into one or other of their theoretical straitjackets, they offer no help in 
defining its individuality. We have therefore to rely mainly on our own reading 
of Kir. to gauge Bharavi’s achievement and originality. 


B. Changes of Pace in Narration and Description 


As its title, “Arjuna and the Hunter,” proclaims, the poem centres on the rela- 
tionship between Siva, disguised as a hunter, and the hero Arjuna. The story of 
Arjuna’s propitiation of Siva so as to win the magic weapon that will restore his 
brother, Yudhisthira, to his throne, Arjuna’ trial of strength with Siva the hunter, 
and his final success, differs little from its source in the Kairadtaparvan of the 
Mahabharata (henceforth MBs.), but the dynamics of its telling are radically 
altered. The debate between Draupadi and Bhima on the one hand and 
Yudhisthira on the other about whether or not to break their compact with the 
usurper Duryodhana, takes up ten of the fifteen sections of the Kairataparvan 
(= MBA. III.28—42), while Bharavi compresses it into the first two of his eighteen 
cantos. By contrast, the confrontation between Siva, the Airata, and Arjuna takes 
up 372 verses (Kir.XJI.39—XVIII.12), over a third of the whole poem, but only 
three sections in the MBA. (III.40—42). 

From this comparison alone one might conclude that Bharavi’s version is 
more dramatic, less static, than the original. But one has also to take into account 
Kir.IV—XI whose content, though it seems to grow naturally out of the narrative, 
is very largely of Bharavi’s own invention. As Cappeller (1912: xx) points out, 
the period between Arjunas departure for the Himalaya (= Kir.III end) and his 
final bout of tapas (= Kir.XII beginning) is covered by a mere twenty-three verses 
in the MBs. (= III.38.37-59). Are these intervening eight cantos, then, 
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just “a huge mass of digressive matter,” as S. K. De would have us believe,” or 
could it be that Bharavi has entirely reconceived the ancient story? 

To call all matter digressive that does not directly further the narrative is to 
misunderstand the very nature of (maha)kavya. Obviously, if the bare bones of 
the story had been his main concern, Bharavi with his outstanding gift for 
compression (arthagaurava) could have told the whole of Kir. in one, or at most 
two, elegant cantos. But it is fairly certain that he was writing for a sophisticated 
audience, who would have relished the courtly adaptation of the epic tale, with 
its new refinements of detail, surprising interpolations, and equally refreshing 
curtailments, much as the readers of Hellenistic poetry in the 3rd century BC 
would have welcomed its lyric reworking of familiar episodes in the older Greek 
epic. In so far as all kavya, however serious, has a playful element, its authors’ aim 
is to create something that will entertain—a criterion even more apparent in the 
work of Bharavi’s follower, Magha, than in Bharavi himself, and blatant in 
Murari. Bharavi’s primary object is not so much to tell a story as to tell it as richly 
and entertainingly as possible—to realize its poetic potential as inventively as 
possible. Holding to this aesthetic, he was the first to treat the traditional poetic 
topoi (kavyasthana) not, as previously, in a few verses but as substantial parts of 
whole cantos. While Kalidasa (at the beginning of Kumarasambhava) describes 
Himalaya in seventeen verses, Bharavi devotes all fifty-two verses of Kir.V to his 
description, and after him Magha, never to be outdone, sixty-eight verses 
(Sisupalavadha IV.1-68). The topoi of flower-picking, playing in the river, sunset, 
moonrise, drinking, love-making and dawn successively take up the whole of 
Kir.VUI and IX. 

As he shifts from lively discussion and the interplay of character in cantos 
I-III to description in cantos IV and V, Bharavi changes pace as well as poetic 
style. In the first half of canto iv the autumn landscape is seen through Arjunas 
eyes (note the insistent use of pas, niriks, aveks, drs, and sampreks), while in the 
second half his yaksa escort provides a running commentary on it.? Likewise in 
canto V, after the poet's initial description of Indrakila, the yaksa once again takes 
it upon himself to “interpret” the mountain to Arjuna, the allusions to Siva in 
verses 2, 13, 14, 21, 29, 33, 40, 42, 44, and 50 subtly preluding the god’s later 
intervention in the poem. To embellish the description Bharavi makes selective 
use of yamaka (though without Magha’s mastery) throughout the canto, and 


2. S. N. Dasgupta and S. K. De. A History of Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta: University Press, 
1947, 175. 

3. Autumn, the season for military campaigns, is appropriate also for the start of Arjuna’s 
‘mission. In the description of Mt. Raivataka in Sis.IV, Magha slavishly follows the same formula: 
we see the mountain first through Krgna’s eyes (vv.1-17), then have it described to us by his 
charioteer Daruka (vv.19—68). 
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after the introductory section (a single syntactic unit of fifteen verses like the 
himadlayavarnand at Kumdarasambhava |.2-18) rings the changes on sixteen 
different metres in the remaining thirty-seven verses (see Cappeller 1912: 196). 
By contrast, in canto VI the pace quickens: description is mixed with the different 
registers of narrative and speech as Arjuna arrives at Indrakila and begins his life 
of asceticism, alarming the resident gubyakas who report him to Indra. 

At this point Arjuna, who first appeared at canto IJI.24, disappears: cantos 
VU-IX are an interlude or intermezzo in which Bhairavi deploys all his consider- 
able skill in describing the bevy of celestial nymphs whom Indra, in time- 
honoured fashion, sends to distract Arjuna from his tapas. But description is 
too general a term for Bharavi's method. For example, to enliven the otherwise 
too placid sequence of flower-picking and bathing images in canto viii, he will 
introduce a sudden outburst of direct speech: 


jahihi kopam dayito nugamyatam puranusete tava cancalam manah 
iti priyam kamcid upaitum icchatim puro ‘nuninye nipunah sakhijanah 


cee 


Stop sulking and follow your beloved, before your fickle heart regrets 
it.” So saying, a sly friend anticipated one who was wanting to join 
her lover.’ 


(VIII.8) 
Or he will spice the conventional image with psychological observation: 


prayacchatéccaih kusumani manini vipaksa-gotram dayitena lambhita 
na kimcid tice caranena kevalam lilekha baspakula-locana bhuvam // 
priye para yacchati vacam unmukhi nibaddha-drstih sithilakuléccaya 
samadadhe namsukam ahitam vrtha viveda puspesu na pani-pallavam 


“When her beloved, in the act of offering her a bouquet, loudly 
addressed her with a rival’s name, the offended lady said nothing 
but, with tears in her eyes, scraped the ground with her foot.” 

“Another fixed her eyes so intently on her beloved as he spoke to her 
that, when her girdle-knot slipped and came loose, she did not set 
her skirt straight, nor was she conscious of her hand idly laid upon 
some flowers.” 


(VIII.14, 15) 


In canto X Arjuna reappears, if only as a passive object: the nymphs try to 
seduce him but succeed only in falling in love (X.17). Here too the descriptive 
and narrative are intermixed with speech and with psychological vignettes so as 
to produce a constantly varying register. The nymphs call upon the seasons to aid 
them in their task, at which point Bharavi treats us to a Masque of the Seasons 
(verses 19-38) as in some baroque opera. To the musical accompaniment 
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provided by the nymphs’ gandharva companions each season in turn takes the stage, 
careful only to show its benign aspect (flowers bloom throughout the masque) 
in an attempt to sway Arjuna from his austerities. This is rtuvarnand with a 
difference in that the seasons are not merely described but also made to take an 
active role in the unfolding story. Unfortunately squabbling breaks out between 
them (X.36), so that their efforts, no longer united, end in failure. In these 
twenty verses Bharavi achieves a symphonic effect with the repetition of letters, 
syllables and words both within and across the units of verse far beyond anything 
that had been done before in Sanskrit poetry. 

With number X the sequence of broadly descriptive cantos ends. In canto XI 
Indra, disguised as an elderly sage, visits Arjuna and puts him to the test by sug- 
gesting that he is wrongfully practising austerity for worldly ends. Arjuna’s spir- 
ited defence impresses Indra enough to make him drop his disguise and predict 
Arjuna's eventual success. With the shift from description to dialogue pace and 
style alter again: after the alternating twelve- and thirteen-syllable puspitagra 
verses of canto X the flow of the poem speeds up with the eight-syllable anustubh 
as the carrying metre of canto XI. 

The final seven cantos of Kir. (XII-XVIIJ) hugely expand the few parallel 
verses in the MBh/. (III.40—42) and the dynamic is a steady crescendo ed accelerando, 
building up to a thrilling climax at XVUI.12 when Arjuna catches the kirata by 
his feet as he leaps up in the air. The wrestler’s hold is instantly reinterpreted as 
the supplication of a devotee: the kirdta reveals his true identity, embraces 
Arjuna, and fully restores him. The dénouement as presented by Bharavi is 
incomparably more exciting than in the MBA. Nor are the preceding cantos just 
one long slogging match between the two combatants. Bharavi knows how to 
diversify and so sustain interest, most famously in canto xv where Skanda haran- 
gues Siva's fleeing troops, and where patterned verse (citrakavya) first appears 
in Sanskrit poetry. A verse such as the ekaksarapada: 


sa sasih sasustth saso yeydyeyayayayayah 
lalau lilam lalo ‘lolah sasisasisusih sasan (XV.5) 


would, one imagines, first have baffled its hearers then, once elucidated, amused 
them. Though entirely in the spirit of kévya, such verbal acrobatics involve the 
poet in drastic stretches of meaning and other licences which surely diminish his 
achievement: in the double-palindrome verse 25, for instance, almost every word 
is rare or used in a special sense (including vd). 

Once the climax of the poem is reached, the pace changes again and Bharavi 
closes with a bravura display of metrical variation (fifteen meters within thirty- 
six verses). Arjuna sings a sivastotra (XVIII.21-43), then Siva and the Dikpalas 
bestow magic weapons that will ensure the Pandavas’ ultimate victory over the 
Kauravas (XVIIJ.44—47). Here, as in certain verses in cantos J-IIJ and in 
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XI.45—58, Bharavi manages, by deft allusion, to make implicit the entire story of 
the MBA.‘ In the final verse Arjuna, his mission accomplished and with Siva’s 
blessing, returns without more ado to Yudhisthira in the Dvaita Forest. The 
poem concludes with dramatic suddenness, losing none of its momentum, just 
as at its beginning Bharavi plunges the reader without preamble in medias res. 


C. Characteristics of Bharavi’s Style 


If, on first looking into Kir., the present-day reader feels baffled, he may draw 
comfort from a verse in Mallinatha’s introduction to his Ghantapatha 
commentary to the poem: 


narikela-phala-sammitam vaco bharaveh sapadi tad vibhajyate 
svadayantu rasa-garbha-nirbharam saram asya rasika yathépsitam 


“A verse of Bharavi is like a coconut: the moment it is split open 
connoisseurs can savour its delicious contents at pleasure.” 


Whatever may have constituted the hard shell of Bharavi’s verse for a 
fifteenth-century scholar steeped in Sanskrit, for us now three things combine 
to delay comprehension: the order, the meaning and the concision of the words. 

The position of a word in a verse of Kir. may be determined by sound (con- 
sonance, assonance, alliteration, repetition of syllables, paronomasia) or by 
semantic patterning (chiasmus, asyndeton, antithesis, emphasis, suspense), as 
well as by the constraints of meter.” But in many verses the reason for the word 
order is not so obvious, and it needs to be unscrambled. For example, XI.50, 


where the disrupted word order may mirror the violent situation:° 


upadhatta sapatnesu krsnaya guru-samnidhau 
bhavam dnayane satyah satyamkaram ivantakah 


“When faithful Draupadi was dragged around in the presence of 
her elders, Death made a resolution about our enemies that was as 
good as a promise.” 


4. As remarked by Kuntaka, Vakroktijivita, ed. S. K. De, 3rd. ed., Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1961, pp. 239ff. See A.K. Warder, Indian Kavya Literature, vol. 3, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1977, $1529. 

5. See Renou 1959: §23, 24. On word repetition in adjacent stanzas, or within three or four 
stanzas, as an integrating device see Walther Schubring, ZDMG 105 (1955), 331-37. 

6. So Aharon Fattal, “Structural Studies in Bharavi and Magha”, Bulletin d’Etudes Indiennes 
5 (1987), 56, but this would not explain the scrambled word order of for example, IX.19. The dearth 
and uncertainty of the conclusions drawn from this study of word pattern make plain the inade- 


uacy of mere statistics to probe Bharavi’s daedal art. 
quacy p 
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Similarly VII.11, where the position of sambhinnair and payobhih reflects the 
displacement of water: 


sambhinnair ibha-turagdvagahanena prapyorvir anupadavim vimana-panktih 

tatpurvam pratividadhe surapagaya vapranta-skhalita-vivartanam payobhih 

“The waters of the celestial river, shattered by the plunging of elephants 
and horses, on reaching the vast array of oncoming chariots, flowed 


back as though impeded by banks for the first time.” 


As for the meaning of words, Bharavi draws on the whole spectrum of vocab- 
ulary from the Vedas onwards. Not infrequently he uses a rare word (for example, 
1.38 adabhra to clash with juxtaposed darbha), coins a word (for example, II.6 
nirudhi “mastery,” 11.43 avamarsa “forgetting,” X1.56 rahovrtta “private thoughts”) 
or gives an unfamiliar twist to a familiar word (for example, II.10 anupdlayati 
“overlook”< “oversee,” with which compare XV.19 nigup-; V.25 kamala “water” 
< “lotus”). This creative use of language has been documented by Renou (1959) 
and does not need further notice here.” Questionable, however, is the notion of 
semantic slippage (décalage sémantique), which Renou offers with due hesitation 
(1959: 52). By this he seeks to explain an apparent instability in the meaning of 
some words (for example, abhimana “self-respect” at II.13 & 19 but “arrogance” 
at 1.48) as due to a deliberate strategy on the poet’s part to create a sense of 
uncertainty in the listener/reader. To be sure, Bharavi's poetic statements can 
often have a complex resonance, but they are never vague or indeterminate. 
Otherwise how could the all-important point (vicchitti) make its impact? Often 
one or two words act as a key to unlock the meaning of a verse. Then what had 
seemed impenetrable suddenly becomes clear: the tap of a finger-nail is enough 
to split a coconut, if one knows where to tap. 

The third obstacle to immediate comprehension is also, according to tradi- 
tional lore, Bharavi's outstanding gift: compression (arthagauravam lit. “weight 
of meaning,” glossed at II.27 by arthabhiyastvam, “condensed richness of 
meaning”).° Every word in a Bharavi verse contributes its full share towards the 
expression of his idea. There is no padding. Particles, prepositions, pronouns and 
correlatives—“weak” words—are kept to a minimum, so that there are no more 
than ten to twelve lexical items per line (and in anustubh as little as five or six). 


7. See however Peter Khoroche, “Bharavi’s Way with Words,” JOR Madras, LXXXI- 
LXXXII, 2009-10, 10-16. 

8. The various qualities of style, including arthagaurava, praised at 1.3 and I1.26, 27 all 
apply specifically to the rhetoric of debate, which hardly licences a personal or programmatic inter- 
pretation of them as the qualities Bharavi aspires to in his poetry. Similarly at XI.38—40 Arjuna’s 
compliments to Indra on his powers of persuasion are the conventional politeness of the debater 
who is about to demolish his opponent's arguments. 
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In V.28, for instance, a series of comparisons is made without any comparative 
particles: 


Srimal-lata bhavanam osadhayah pradipah sayya navani 
haricandanapallavani 

asmin rati-Srama-nudaés ca saroja-vatah smartum disanti na divah 
sura-sundaribhyah 


“Here the luxuriant creepers, which are like a house, the luminous 
herbs like lamps, the shoots of sandalwood like beds, and the 
lotus-scented breezes that allay weariness after passion—all teach the 
celestial nymphs to forget heaven.” 


Bharavi’s ideal of compact expression is reflected in his fondness for antithesis 
and apposition, often in the form of chiasmus. For example I.7, where the appo- 
sition of bhavatah... vanddhivasinah and nypdsana-stho...suyodhanah is placed in 
chiasmus: 


visankamano bhavatah parabhavam nrpasana-stho ‘pi vanadhivasinah 
durodara-cchadma-jitam samihate nayena jetum jagatim suyodhanah 


“Suyodhana may occupy the throne but he is afraid your highness, 
though exiled in the forest, may overthrow him. He wants to win 


over by conciliation the people he has already won deceitfully by dice.” 


Or 1.42, where the construction is again chiasmic—abandon quietism > conquer 
enemies/shake off enemies > succeed by quietism: 


vihaya santim nrpa dhama tat punah prasida samdhehi vadhaya vidvisam 
vrajanti satrin avadhuya nihsprhah samena siddhim munayo na bhibhrtah 


“O king, have done with your acquiescence and be pleased to assume 
once more that fighting spirit of yours, so as to slay your enemies. 
Passionless ascetics may shake off their foes (that is their baser 
instincts) by peaceful means and so succeed, but not kings.” 


This almost epigrammatic quality is seen also in Bharavi’s use of arthantaranydsa 
(corroboration) to clinch a verse. After upamad and utpreksa it is the figure he 
favours most and its frequency in cantos I and II and in the latter half of IX gives 
these parts of the poem a gnomic character. 

It is something of a paradox that Bharavi's verbal economy should be at the 
service of a poetic genre typified by hypercharacterization and descriptive over- 
kill, and that it was he who first expanded the descriptive element in mahakdavya 
so drastically. But it is the combination of these two opposites that gives his 
poem its richness and vitality. One means of preventing the exuberance of 
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description becoming static was to pack the verse with dynamic images. For 
example, in V.15: 


vitata-sikara-rasibhir ucchritair upala-rodha-vivartibhir ambubhih 

dadhatam unnata-sanu-samuddhatam dhrta-sita-vyajanam iva jahnavim 

“High upon its summit it bears the Ganges, which seems to be holding 
a white fan as its waters are tossed up and swirl round the rocks that 
block them, showering masses of spray.” 


Or V.46 with the insistent javad...sahasa...muhur: 


saktim javad apanayaty anile latanam vairocanair dvi-gunitah sahasa 
maytkhaih 

rodho-bhuvam muhur amutra hiranmayinam bhasas tadid-vilasitani 
vidambayanti 


“When the wind swiftly parts the tangle of creepers, the gleams on its 
(= Himilaya’s) gold-flecked slopes, suddenly redoubled by the rays 


of the sun, momentarily mimic lightning flashes.”? 


Or V1.5: 


avarugna-tunga-suradaru-tarau nicaye purah surasarit-payasam 
sa dadarsa vetasa-vana-caritam pranatim baliyasi samrddhikarim 


“He saw before him the reed-beds do beneficent obeisance to the mighty 
mass of the Ganges’ water, which had torn down lofty deodars.” 


Here the redundant -tarau contributes to the sound-pattern of padas ab (note 
also the wide separation of nicaye and baliyasi). Or VII.6: 


rajadbhih pathi marutam abhinna-ripair ulkarcih-sphuta-gatibhir 
dhvajamsukanam 
tejobhih kanaka-nikdsa-raji-gaurair dyamah kriyata iva sma satirekah 


“The length of their banners seemed to be made even longer by the 


bright, unbroken radiance, yellow as a streak of gold filings, of the 
clear paths of meteors in the sky.” 


On a larger scale, successive images, often dramatically contrasted, break the 
bounds of individual verses to form larger compositional units. Peterson 
(2003:94 ff.) draws attention to Bharavi’s treatment of themes and imagery in 
the descriptive cantos VII and VIII by means of alternation and interweaving 


9. Contra pw, rodhobhi = rodhas “mountainside , as at XVI.55, just as daribhi = dari in 


V.10—a typical case of the verbal redundancy characteristic of (maha)kavya. Other exx., Renou 
1959, §27. 
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instead of linear progression, and compares (pp. 105-6) the constantly changing 
pattern of the same elements to the permutations of the defining notes of a raga. 
These cantos describe the journey of the heavenly nymphs and musicians to 
Indrakila, the play of their elephants in the Ganges, their flower-picking in the 
forest and then their own diversions in the waters of the river. The tables below 
list the main constituents of each canto and the verses in which they occur. 


Canto VII 
apsaras 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 14, 15, 16, 18, 23, 28, 29, 40 
chariots 1, 4, 6, 11, 12, 19, 22, 25 
elephants 1, 8, 11, 13, 20, 24, 30, 31-39 
river 9, 10, 11, 18, 25, 26, 32, 35, 36 
clouds 8, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 39 
ichor 8, 24, 31-35, 37, 38 
horses 4,11, 19,21 
army 9,17, 25, 27, 36, 40 
gandharvas 1, 7;.26, 27 
Canto VIII 
apsaras ff. 
gandharvas 2, 13-16, 18, 19, 26, 30, 32, 37, 40, 46, 48—51, 
53, 54 
bees 5, 6, 7, 11, 35, 47 
river 27ff. 
lotuses — 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 36, 42, 44, 47, 56 
blossom 4,5, 6, 13, 15, 18, 20, 21 


The narrow range of imagery in Sanskrit poetry is often remarked upon, usually 
with implied criticism. But the very frequency of the recurring images in these 
cantos suggests, rather than a hopeless dearth of imagination, a deliberate choice 
on Bharavi's part to limit his material so as to highlight his virtuosic handling of 
it. As he presents the images of chariots, elephants, clouds, and so on, in ever 
changing combinations, so that each sheds light on the other in a new relation- 
ship, it is as though he were turning a kaleidoscope: the wonder of it lies not only 
in the new patterns formed at each turn but that so many patterns can be created 
from so few colours. This patterning of a severely restricted range of images has 
its counterpart in the patterning of a severely restricted range of syllables in 
citrakavya. Both are aspects of the virtuosity intrinsic to kavya. | 

To sum up so far, there is ample evidence of Bharavi's conscious care to relate 
parts to the whole by varying the pace and register from one canto to another; by 
creating within each canto patterns or groupings of verse; by charging individual 
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verses with a compacted energy or else an aphoristic balance or tension; and by 
his choice of vocabulary, so that phonemes and lexemes, in assonance or disso- 
nance, both within the verse units and echoing across them in a pervasive 
musicality, create a coordinated whole. ‘The descriptive passages, however long, 
are not disproportionate, so that the reader is never in danger of losing track 
of the narrative. 


D. The Subject of the Poem 


In the absence of any statement by Bharavi himself, what can we infer about his 
intentions in writing Kir.2 What is his reshaping of the story supposed to high- 
light? What, in short, is the poem about? 

Dandin, in the introduction to Avantisundari already mentioned, describes 
Bharavi as a mahdsaiva. Maybe the poet's Saiva affiliation was common knowledge, 
otherwise Dandin could easily have deduced it from Kir., which is based on one 
of the few episodes in the MBA. where Siva is a central figure and which reflects 
the poet's devotion, especially in cantos V, XII, 19-24, and XVIII. Even so, in 
the last third of the poem, where Siva finally appears, Bharavi makes no departure 
from the BBA. narrative, such as might betray a personal slant, except in one 
small detail. At MBA. III.40.50 Siva finally overcomes Arjuna in combat and 
reduces him to an unconscious pulp of flesh before reviving him, praising him 
and promising him the Pasupata missile (III.41.10—15), whereas in Kir. Siva 
does not defeat Arjuna. Instead, Arjuna is about to throw Siva to the ground 
when the god reveals himself and embraces him (XVIII.13)!°—an incomparably 
more exciting and more moving resolution of the agon. Nor is the brief Sivastotra 
spoken by Arjuna in XVIII.21—43 an invention of Bharavi's. It has its source in 
the MBh., though the five verses of praise that belong between III.40.57a and 
57b in the critical edition are relegated to footnote 174, unaccountably since 
they occur in all the Northern and some of the Southern manuscripts. Overall, 
Siva as antagonist is less prominent in the story than Arjuna its protagonist. Yet 
Arjuna remains a type not an individual, an instrument not an independent 
agent (XI.77). He carries out his mission, but there is nothing to suggest that he 
has been changed by it. 

The theme of Kir. is the Pandavas’ reclamation of svi, royal sovereignty, from 
the Kauravas. In the course of the narrative there are two debates about the com- 
peting claims of quietism and forceful action. In the first, since there is no dis- 
pute about the necessity for action, the point at issue is whether it should be 
immediate or delayed. ‘This political discussion fills cantos I and II and is resolved 


10. The embrace is, however, crushing: nispipesa parirabhya vaksasd. Perhaps nispipesa 
echoes (arjunah) nispiditair gatraih pindikrta ivababhau in the parallel passage, MBh.III.40.50. 
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at the close of canto IIIT when Arjuna dons his armour and sets forth on his mission. 
The second discussion is on a point of religious ethics, when Indra puts Arjuna 
to the test by claiming that his ascetic practices are incompatible with the warrior 
ethic. Arjuna easily demonstrates that this is a false opposition, since tapas is a 
practical means, available to anyone, for good purposes or bad, of acquiring 
power and, most importantly, of gaining the respectful attention of the gods. It 
is not necessarily or exclusively directed towards muti, as Indra would pretend. 
Like the earlier debate, this one leads directly to further action, when Arjuna 
begins to do battle with Siva and his army in canto XIV. The rightness of Arjuna 
having followed the Asatradharma is finally confirmed by Siva himself at XVIII.14: 


tapasa tatha na mudam asya yayau bhagavan yatha vipula-sattvataya 
guna-samhateh samatirikta-maho nijam eva sattvam upakari satam 


“The Holy One was not so much delighted with his ascetic practice as 
with the fact of his boundless fortitude. Far greater in power 
than any number of qualities he may acquire, a good man’s native 


fortitude is his best support.”!! 


The verse finally resolves VI.22, where Arjuna is declared to possess two kinds of 
splendour (mahas): a warriors prowess (jaya), which is innate (sahaja), and an 
ascetic’s calm (sama), which is acquired (itara). The oppositions jaya/‘ama and 
ksatradharma/tapas are not prominent in the Kairataparvan but Bharavi returns 
to them at several points in the poem. Peterson (2003:137) sees significance in 
this defence of ksatradharma by “a Saiva brahman author writing in a cultural 
milieu dominated by sramana [specifically Jaina] groups.” It is as well, though, to 
remember that Kir. is not primarily a religious hymn, still less a political tract, 
but a work of art in which apparent contradiction and mysterious ambivalence 


can be highlighted for aesthetic ends. 
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The Conquest of Cool 


Theology and Aesthetics in Magha’s Sisupalavadha 


LAWRENCE McCCREA 


The seventh century Sanskrit poet Magha has generally been regarded 
within the Indian tradition as one of the greatest literary artists of 
pre-modern South Asia, and his poem enshrined as one of the five 
canonical mahakavyas—“great poems’ or “court epics.” Nevertheless 
his work, the Sisupdlavadha (“The Slaying of Sigupala”), like so many 
other poems highly esteemed within the tradition, has often been 
viewed by modern critics in India and the west as of somewhat 
dubious merit. Magha’s gift for description, his technical skill in the 
use of meters, and of phonetic and semantic figures, have generally 
been acknowledged even by his more severe critics, but these acknowl- 
edgements more often than not are accompanied by a gentle or 
not-so-gentle disparagement of the poet, especially for his indulgence 
in extensive, digressive description and figurative excess, and his 
corresponding neglect of plot.! Thus, his acknowledged talents are 


1. See, for example, Keith 1923, 55: “The theme is obviously inadequate to 
support an epic... Magha's reputation later doubtless rests in some degree on the vitia- 
tion of taste...” “But he had undoubtedly no mean talent.” De 1957, 191-92: “In 
respect of rhetorical skill and exuberance of fancy, Magha is not unsuccessful, and may 
have even surpassed Bharavi; but the remark does not apply in respect of real poetic 
quality...,” “It is impossible to like or admire Magha heartily, and yet there are qualities 
which draw our reluctant liking and admiration.” Kunhan Raja 1962, 145: “There is 
nothing that can be called a story. This small episode is only an occasion for the poet to 
compose a Grand Epic.” Warder 1972, 134: “... Magha’s poem taken as a whole, and 


even in detail, lacks the proper epic movement, the energy and seriousness of the great 
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ironically seen to be the real source of the problem in Magha’s work—he is so 
absorbed in the crafting of individual gems of description and elaborate poetic 
figuration that he pays little or no heed to the development of story or character. 
With remarkable consistency, modern critics have found in Sifupalavadha a 
radical disproportion between ends and means, contrasting the “slenderness” of 
its theme with the ponderous weight, digressive character, and excessive com- 
plexity of the verses in which it is elaborated. 

The underlying, and generally unstated, presupposition of this critique is 
that the proper object of an “epic” such as the Sisupdlavadha is to present a 
dramatic, emotionally compelling narrative. Description and figuration may 
usefully be employed to ornament and add color to this story, but taken to 
excess will obstruct rather than enhance the development of the narrative, and 
hence diminish the overall aesthetic effectiveness of the poem. What I would 
like to suggest here is that, at least with regard to the Sisupdlavadha, this presup- 
position is fundamentally misguided: I would argue that the specific poetic 
techniques of description and figuration Magha employs so extensively in this 
poem do serve to undermine any sense of dramatic tension in the work, but 
that, far from being an unintended and crippling side effect and the result of 
carelessness, this effect is both deliberate and aesthetically fruitful. I believe it 
can be shown that there is in fact a deep and fundamental harmony between the 
overall narrative and thematic content of Magha’s poem and the specific literary 
techniques he deploys in constructing the episodes and the individual verses 
that make up the poem—that the poem works, at both the micro- and the 
macro-level, to render its narrative and its central character as undramatic as 
possible. 

In considering the overall design and objectives of the Sisupalavadha, one 
must first take account of the fact that its hero, Krsna—the character who stands 
at the center of the plot and is the primary object for description as well—is not 
a man, but a god. Indeed, he is the god, the supreme lord of the universe. He has 
taken birth as a human “in order to teach the world” (1.1), as Magha puts it, but 
he remains conscious of his own divinity. While divine or semi-divine heroes 
are of course not uncommon in Sanskrit mahadkdvyas, Maghas treatment of 
Krsna’s divinity departs in key respects from the portrayal of divine characters in 


poems of the genre.” Warder 1972, 143: “Instead of surpassing Bharavi, as he evidently meant to 
do, he thus abandoned the ‘weight of meaning’ as well as the compact and powerful expressiveness 
of the earlier poet... Then again Magha seems to be following a pattern of themes... rather than 
working out the implications of a story.” Lienhard 1984, 189: Magha “abandons the story entirely 
in Sargas IV to XI in favor of pure description...” “The narrative in Magha’s poem is more heavily 
obscured by description and detailed pictures than it is in Bharavi’s.” 
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earlier mahakavyas.* Specifically, Magha’s Krsna is both unambiguously the 
protagonist of his work (unlike the Siva of Kumarasambhava, who figures pri- 
marily as the object of Parvati’s romantic pursuit, and is not himself the pursuer), 
and fully aware of his own divinity (unlike the Rama of Raghuvamsa or 
Janakiharana). So, the central character of Magha’s poem is, in effect, omnipo- 
tent, and knows it. And this, of course, has a significant impact on the portrayal 
of his character and the development of the narrative. As a fully and self-con- 
sciously divine being, Krsna can be subject to no real want or need that would 
require him to act. Yet as a human being and, more to the point, the hero of a 
literary work, he must undertake some course of action, the pursuit of which can 
sustain the narrative (however “slender” that narrative may be). The puzzle of 
how and why God acts in the world is, of course, an old one, familiar from many 
contexts, yet the specifics of its manifestation here merit close observation. I 
think it can be clearly shown that it forms the central problematic of Magha’s 
great poem, one which guides and shapes both the overall structures of its plot 
and characterization and the specific literary devices employed in its construction. 


A. The Poetics of Inaction 


The issue of Krsna’s absolute divinity, and its implications for the action of the 
poem and his attitude toward it, are hinted at in the opening verse of the poem 
itself: 


The Lord of Prosperity, Hari, the abode of the world, dwelling in the 
prosperous house of Vasudeva in order to teach the world, saw the 


sage, born from the body of the Brahma, descending from the sky.° 


The poem begins with a paradox of sorts: Krsna‘ is both the “abode of the 
world,” in whom and through whom everything subsists, and a human being, 


2. At least those that are extant. The lost Hayagrivavadha of Bhartrmentha (5th century?) 
would have had such a self-consciously divine hero (Visnu). Magha certainly knew Bhartrmentha’s 
work: the penultimate verse of the Sifupalavadha (20.78) is a clear imitation of a famous verse 
from the Hayagrivavadha (cited in Dhvanydloka, p. 225). 

3. Sriyah patih srimati Sasitum jagaj jagan-nivaso vasudeva-sadmani / 

vasan dadarsévatarantam ambarad dhiranya-garbhanga-bhuvam munim harih 1! 1.1 

All quotations from Sisupalavadha are from the Kashi Sanskrit Series edition (Benares, 
1929). Translations are my own. For further thoughts and a slightly different perspective on the 
opening chapter of the Sifupalavadha, see Trynkowska 2004. 

4. Here called Hari, properly a name of the god Visnu, not the human avatar Krsna. 
The distinction between the two is systematically effaced, through both nomenclature and 


numerous figurative devices, as we will see later. 
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born into a particular household, one actor among others in the world. The 
disparity between these two roles will be a major theme throughout the poem, 
and it casts an important light on the ensuing conversation between Krsna and 
the sage Narada who is descending to speak to him. Narada, it turns out, has 
come with a message from Indra, the king of the gods: he tells Krsna that his 
cousin Sisupala, the king of Cedi (already a political and personal enemy of 
Krsna), is in fact a demonic being who threatens the world, and requests that 
Krsna destroy him for the good of all. It is this conversation that sets up the 
central conflict of the poem and provides the overarching structure for its plot-— 
Krsna agrees to kill Sisupala and (through a curiously indirect series of events) 
ends by doing so in the final chapter of the poem. Yet Magha presents this 
seemingly crucial encounter in a manner which appears deliberately designed to 
deflate any sense of drama or emotional intensity that might arise from it. In the 
few verses of welcome he speaks to Narada upon his arrival, Krsna downplays 
the significance of the actual content of Narada’s message, stressing that it is the 
mere honor of the sage’s presence that truly matters to him: 


Merely by the sight of you, which drives away evil, I am satisfied, 
O sage. Nevertheless, I wish to hear your worthy speech. Indeed, 
whoever has enough of what is good?? 


This elevation of the messenger at the expense of the message may seem like 
just so much politeness on Krsna’s part, but it is mirrored in Narada's own intro- 
ductory remarks: 


Although you yourself, leaving aside all toil, have already begun, in 
due order, to crush the enemies of the world, nevertheless my mind, 


greedy for conversation with you, makes me talkative.° 


Like Krsna before him, Narada here stresses the superfluity of his own mes- 
sage. Krsna need not be told to destroy Sisupala, or any other world-threatening 
force—this he will do on his own regardless, and (significantly, as I will argue) he 
will do so without effort—“leaving aside all toil” (ujjhita-srama). The actual 
content of his speech—the message from Indra—is, he suggests, merely a pretext 
for initiating a conversation with Krsna. So, both Krsna and Narada go out of 
their way to emphasize the spiritual and social—one might almost say, 
the ritual—value of their meeting, in contradistinction to its ostensible purpose. 
Despite the alleged threat to the world posed by Sigupala, Indra’s plea for his 


destruction is treated as of at best secondary importance. 


5. vilokanendiva tavamuna mune krtah krtartho smi nibrmhitamhasa | 
tathdpi susrusur aham gariyasir giro tha va sreyasi kena trpyate // 1.29 

6. pravrtta eva svayam ujjhita-sramah kramena pestum bhuvana-dvisam asi | 
tathapi vacdlatayd yunakti mam mithas tvad-abhasana-lolupam manah //\.40 
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Again, one might be inclined at first glance to dismiss Krsna and Narada’s 
remarks as just a bit of mutual flattery before getting down to the serious business 
of Indra’s message and the threat posed by Sisupala. But there are elements in 
Narada’s speech (comprising the rest of the first chapter), which further serve 
subtly to undermine rather than to enhance the dramatic impact of the passage. 
The remainder of this speech consists of a long description of Sisupala’s acts of 
aggression, and of the great power he has acquired, not only in his current life, 
but in two prior incarnations. This looks like the standard device of building up 
the power of the hero’s antagonist in order to accentuate the hero’s own heroism 
in finally defeating his foe,’ but introducing the element of reincarnation here 
changes the picture considerably in a way that actually serves to subvert the end 
to which this device is typically thought to serve. Sigupala, it turns out, is the 
reincarnation of the asura Hiranyakasipu, and also of Ravana (both, of course, 
killed by Krsna/Visnu in his own previous avatars). The bulk of the Narada’s 
speech (1.42—68) is given over to the description of the powers Sisupala amassed 
in these two prior births. Yet these are powers Krsna has “already” overcome, 
as Narada is quick to point out: 


He [Hiranyakasipu] was torn apart in the chest with claws curved from 
the touch of the breasts of naive young women, by you, O Man-Lion, 
bearing a vast leonine body and piercing the clouds with your mane.® 
Then, desiring to satisfy an itch born from pride by battle with the 
gods, he again was born as a demon, named Ravana, terribly fearsome 


and breaking the protection of heaven.? 


This “itch” for battle, and the prideful but self-destructive impulsiveness it 
connotes, are a leitmotif in the characterization of Sisupala throughout the poem, 
and it surfaces again just a bit further on, when Ravana’s own death is described: 


He [Ravana] who did not release Sita, although he recognized [you], 
the Lord, the unborn one, not human, but born in the family of Man, 
as his own future death—for proud ones always have pride as their 
only wealth. !° 


7. Discussed in Dandin’s Kavyddarsa 1.21-22. Cf. also Kiratarjuniya 1.1—25; the latter 
poem opens with a spy’s description of Duryodhana’s successful and popular rule, setting the stage 
for the Pandavas’ plans to overcome him, and the consequent quest of Arjuna for divine weapons 
which forms the main action of the poem. 

8. sata-cchatabhinna-ghanena bibhrata nrsimha saimhim atanum tanum tvaya | 

sa mugdha-kanta-stana-sanga-bhangurair urovidaram praticaskare nakhaih // \.47 
9. vinodam icchann atha darpa-janmano ranena kandvas tridasaih samam punah | 

sa ravano nama nikama-bhisanam babhiva raksah ksata-raksanam divah |/ 1.48 
10. amanavam jatam ajam kule manoh prabhavinam bhavinam antam atmanah | 

mumoca janann api janakim na yah sadabhimandika-dhana hi maninabh |! 1.67 
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Remember this—You, becoming the son of Dagaratha, slew 
that one, who took your beloved from the forest, at the gates of 
Lanka, after crossing the ocean, impure with its agitated, turbulent 


water. 1 


The killing Krsna is now asked to perform, then, not a singular event, but a 
recurrent one: he has killed this being repeatedly before and, one may be sure, 
will do so again. The regularity, and therefore the predictability, of what is to be 
the climactic event of the poem—Krsna’s killing of Sisupala—and the characters’ 
own awareness of this predictability, serve precisely to rule out any sense of 
suspense or dramatic tension that might otherwise attach to this event. The 
central plot of the poem acquires thereby a kind of artificial, scripted quality—it 
is the playing out of a known scenario to a known conclusion. And the descrip- 
tion of the enemy’s current incarnation as Sigupala, immediately following the 
verse quoted above, explicitly touches on this theme: 


Now, intent on deceit, having taken on another birth, like an actor 
taking on a role, concealing himself with the name “Sisupala,” he 
is thought by others not to be him, although it is him.! 


The theatrical metaphor serves again to highlight the recurrent character of 
his conflict with Visnu/Krsna, and, concomitantly, the transitory and ephemeral 
nature of this particular instantiation of the conflict. 

Yet the image of the actor taking on a role should not be taken to connote 
mutability. His names and identities may change—Hiranyakasipu, Ravana, 
Sisupala—but his fundamental nature remains constant. He is “thought not to 
be him, although it is him.” The same point is made more explicitly a few 


verses On: 


Due to pride in his power, desirous of conquest, he oppresses the world 
now as he did before—Like a good wife, a determined nature follows 


a man even into other lives.!4 


Character is constant. Sigupala will act in this life as he has in others, and so, 
presumably, will Krsna—the statement is about the continuity of character is 
general. So the necessity of Krsna’ conflict with Sisupala is reafirmed, and the 
certainty of Krsna's victory is again hinted at. 


11. smaraty ado dasarathir bhavan bhavan amum vanantad vanitapaharinam | 
payodhim aviddha-calaj-jalavilam vilanghya lankam nikasa hanisyati |! 1.68 
12. athépapattim chaland-paro param avapya sailisa ivaisa bhimikam | 
tirohitatma sisupala-samjnaya pratiyate samprati so ‘py asah paraih |! 1.69 
13. balavalepad adhundpi pirvavad prabadhyate tena jagaj jigisuna | 
sativa yosit prakrtih suniscita pumamsam anveti bhavantaresv api || 1.72 
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If it were not already driven home clearly enough, the certainty of Krsna’s 
victory is directly asserted in the final verse of the first chapter, when Krsna, with 
characteristic terseness, agrees to destroy Sisupala: 


As the divine sage, bearing the splendor of the moon, flew up to heaven 
after uttering his speech, Krsna replied “Yes.” And, as he set his mind 
on battle, a comet declaring certain destruction for his enemies found 
a place on his face, as if it were the sky—a comet in the guise of a 


raised eyebrow. !4 


The poem's second chapter introduces an interesting complication in the 
fairly simple course of action envisioned in the first—one whose resolution both 
reflects and further develops the themes set forth in the first. Krsna has just com- 
mitted himself to kill Sisupala, yet, we now learn, he has also been invited to 
intend the royal rdajastiya sacrifice of his friend and ally Yudhisthira. This presents 
a dilemma—should Krsna set out to war against Sisupala, as he has promised, or 
attend the sacrifice instead? The chapter takes the form of a debate between 
Krsna, his brother Balarama, and his uncle and advisor Uddhava as to which of 
these two courses of action Krsna should now follow. Apart from a very brief 
introductory speech of Krsna’s (2.8—12), this debate takes the form of two long 
speeches, the first by Balarama, who urges an immediate attack on Sigupala, and 
the second by Uddhava, who recommends that Sigupala be left alone for the 
time being and that Krsna attend the sacrifice. Both support their arguments 
with abundant reference to the principles of statecraft, the specifics of which 
need not divert us here. What is noteworthy for our purposes is the way the 
debate is finally resolved. Uddhava ends by arguing that there is no need for 
Krsna to launch an attack—left to his own devices, Sisupala will no doubt bring 
about his own destruction, alienating his allies and provoking a war he cannot 
win. In the last verse of his speech, the one which apparently clinches the 
argument in his favor, Uddhava introduces a metaphor which sets the tone for 
much of what will follow in the remainder of the poem: 


Let all your enemies, puffed up by the fault of inborn rashness, with 


the support of their allies (/wings)!> weak and faltering, become 
16 


moths in the flame of your matchless heroism. 
14. om ity uktavato tha sarngina iti vyahrtya vacam nabhas 
tasminn utpatite purah sura-munav indoh sriyam bibhrati | 
Satrinam nitaram vindsa-pisunah kartur matim samyati 
vyomniva bhru-kuti-cchalena vadane ketus cakaraspadam |! 1.75 
15. A pun on the word paksa, which means both “wing” (in connection with the moth) and 
“ally” (in connection with the enemies). 
16. sahaja-capala-dosa-samuddhatas calita-durbala-paksa-parigrahah | 
tava durasada-virya-vibhavasau salabhatam labhatam asuhrd-ganah || 2.117 
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The image of the moth and the flame sets out with beautiful succinctness the 
relationship between Krsna and Sisupala, and the way in which their conflict will 
ultimately resolve itself. It also quite elegantly finesses the problem of divine 
action discussed above. Krsna will bring about the destruction of Sisupala, not 
by “doing” anything to pursue this objective, but simply by being who he is. He 
need only wait: Sigupala’s nature will in the end lead him to bring about his own 
destruction. Krsna will be the cause, but not the agent, of his destruction, just as 
the flame is for the moth. Exactly as Narada said earlier, Krsna will destroy this 
“enemy of the world,” but without effort—“leaving aside all toil.” 


B. The Ideal of Emotional Restraint 


This absence of effort, embodied in the moth-flame analogy, is basic to Krsnas 
character as Magha presents it. His Krsna is a model of restraint, physical as well 
as emotional. Given his central and dominating presence in the Sisupdlavadha, it 
is extraordinary how little Krsna actually says and does in the course of the 
poem. This is not simply a feature of the general predilection in mahakavya for 
extended description over action or emotional display. Krsna’s extreme tacitur- 
nity and general passivity stand in marked contrast to the tendencies of most of 
the other characters in the poem. It seems fairly clear that the physical restraint 
and emotional reserve of Magha’s Krsna represent for him something of an 
aesthetic and ethical ideal—one to be admired, even if it cannot be fully 
emulated. 

It is in the verbal realm that this restraint of Krsna's is most clearly evident. 
In an epic of many long speeches, Krsna remains almost totally silent throughout. 
His total verbal output through the entire poem comes to no more than 16 
verses; fewer than almost any other speaking character,!’ and shorter than most 
of the individual speeches found in the poem. The few verses he does speak are 
mostly ceremonial and spoken for politeness’ sake—his greetings of Narada in 
the first chapter (1.26-—30) and of Yudhisthira (upon his arrival at the latter's city 
of Indraprastha—14.13-16), and his introduction to the debate between 
Uddhava and Balarama in Chapter 2 (2.8-12).!8 At several key moments he 


17. For example, Narada (Sisupdlavadha, Chapter 1), Balarama and Uddhava (Chapter 2), 
Daruka (Chapter 4), Bhima (Chapter 14), Sisupala (Chapter 15), and Sisupala’s messenger and Satyaki 
(Chapter 16). 

18. The only other instances I have found are Krsna’s “Yes” (om) in 1.75, and his asking 
Yudhisthira for news of his kin (13.68). For the latter we are only told that conversation took 
place—no words are quoted. 
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avoids words entirely and relies on gestures and body-language to express himself: 
in Chapter 2 he conveys his assent to Uddhava's argument that he should attend 
the sacrifice simply by standing up (2.118). In Chapter 16, after listening to a 
punned message from Sisupala conveying both insult and conciliation, he 
responds only by raising a single eyebrow (calitdikabhru, 16.16—Krsna's cousin 
Satyaki takes this to be a sign that he should respond, and offers a lengthy rebuke 
to the messenger 16.17—37). At the close of Krsna’s brief speech in Chapter 2, 
Magha directly comments on Krsnass taciturnity, in a manner which leaves no 
doubt that he wishes to hold it up as an ideal of character: 


Krsna, having thus taken up speech with just enough words for his 
meaning, stopped: Great ones are by nature of limited speech.!? 


So Krsna’s tendency to speak as little as possible is unmistakably set forth as 
a mark of his greatness. 

Over and above this habit of verbal restraint, Krsna’s actions in the poem, at 
least up until the climactic battle scene in Chapters 19 and 20, are extremely 
circumscribed as well. Apart from the verbal exchanges in Chapters 1 and 2 and 
the final battle scene, the most extended descriptions of Krsna are found in two 
chariot journeys he undertakes: from his own city Dvaraka to Mount Raivataka 
(the setting for the long “descriptive” chapters) in Chapter 4, and again from 
Raivataka to Yudhisthira’s city Indraprastha in Chapters 12 and 13. In both, apart 
from entering and descending from his chariot (12.2, 13.18, 13.61), he remains 
almost entirely static, his actions to a great extent limited to such “passive” 
activities as seeing and hearing. Ihe emphasis in both cases is overwhelmingly 
visual—K sna is viewed by the people of Dvaraka as he departs, and by those of 
Yudhisthiras country as he arrives and enters the city, with love, with wonder, 
and (in the case of the female observers) with sexual desire; Krsna himself 
observes the two cities and their peoples, and returns their gazes. Indeed, both of 
these journeys call to mind nothing so much as festival processions, with the god, 
present in the form of an image, giving and receiving darsan from his devotees. 
Krsna interacts with those around him not primarily through words or actions, 
but through his presence and his appearance. In conformity with implications of 
the moth/flame analogy, Magha’s Krsna is consistently portrayed throughout the 
poem as a model of restraint and quiescence. 

Along with this pattern of physical and verbal restraint, and underlying it, 
there is a great emotional reserve evident in Krsna’s character as well. He almost 


19. yavad-artha-padam vacam evam adaya madhavah | 
virarama mahiyamsah prakrtya mita-bhdasinah | 2.13 
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never gives any outward sign of emotional reaction to any situation and, on the 
rare occasions when he does so, his responses are extremely subtle—most 
memorably, the raised eyebrow which appears as he agrees to kill Sisupala at the 
end of Chapter 1, and recurs as his sole overt response to the insulting message 
of Sisupala’s envoy in Chapter 16. Again, this cannot be seen as simply the result 
of a general preference for physical description over the exploration of character, 
either in this poem or in mahdakavyas generally. There are many scenes and many 
speeches in the poem which revel in the display of intense emotion—the long 
description of the erotic play of Krsna's entourage (in Chapters 8 to 10), the 
heated exchange between Bhisma and Sigupala (in Chapters 14 and 15), and 
the angry response of Krsna’s kinsmen to the insults of Sisupala’s messenger 
(in Chapter 17)—yet Krsna, present for all these scenes (as he is throughout the 
poem), is always a bystander. In the midst of the most heated exchanges, he 
remains always an ocean of calm. 

If, as I would argue, this emotional and physical reserve is for Magha the 
essence of Krsna’s character, and something which he wishes to hold up as an 
ideal, he could hardly have chosen a better story to build his poem around, or a 
better antagonist than Sigupala. Even in the Mahabharata episode which serves 
as the source of Magha’s narrative (Poona ed. 2.33—42), Sisupala appears as a 
virtual poster-child for emotional excess. His character in the Mahabharata is 
marked chiefly by a propensity for outraged and unrestrained verbal abuse, and 
in his own portrayal of Sisupala, Magha makes this trait central and magnifies it 
to an almost absurd point. Magha’s Sigupala stands in the most extreme contrast 
imaginable to his Krsna, a cauldron of insuppressible rage and resentment, 
spewing forth an unceasing stream of insults. 

In Magha’s poem, Sigupala first appears as one of the guests at Yudhisthira’s 
sacrifice. He takes center-stage in the narrative in the opening of Chapter 15, just 
after Bhisma has made a lengthy speech (14.54—87) praising Krsna and recom- 
mending that he receive the gift which marks him as the most honored guest at 
the sacrifice. Upon hearing this praise of his rival, Sisupala is overcome with 
rage—a rage so intense that it produces marked physical effects, which are 
described in detail (15.2—12). To quote only a portion: 


Because of that honoring of [Krsna], a very deep anger entered him, 
already hostile toward Krsna, as a fever enters a body when its humors 
are aligned.?° 


20. pura eva sarngini savairam atha punar amum tad-arcayéa | 
manyur abhajad avagadhatarah samadosa-kala iva dehinam jvarah // 15.2 
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As if rebuking the whole troop of kings, he slowly shook his head, 
the rays from its crown-jewels bouncing around, causing all three 
worlds to tremble intensely.7! 

Angrily spewing tears, the broad expanse of his cheeks flowing with 
dense sweat, his huge hands [/trunk] covered with drops of perspiration, 
he looked like a [rutting] elephant oozing liquid in three places.** 

Showing contempt for all the kings, he violently shook his densely 
sweating body, scattering many drops of [sweat] water, like the primor- 


dial boar rising from the ocean of cosmic dissolution.” 


The poet goes on to describe the fiery glow of Sisupala’s body, the contortion 


of his face, and so on. The emphasis, as the disease metaphor in the first verse 


suggests, is on portraying Sisupala’s anger as an unstoppable, physiological force. 


In the conclusion, the issue of self-control is again explicitly raised: 


Thus he raged intensely—Indeed, upon obtaining what is greatly 
undesirable, even a restrained mind is affected; how much more 
so one naturally lacking all control?24 


As before, we are told that it is in Sigupala’s nature to act without such 


restraint. This is the nature that follows him from birth to birth, that drives him 
again and again into unwinnable conflicts with the gods, and that, according to 


Uddhava, will lead him to initiate an ultimately self destructive battle with 


rsna, without any active intervention on Krsna’ part. And just at this moment 
Krsr thout any act t t Krsnas p 


Uddhava’s prediction proves true, as Sigupala puts his anger into words: 


the 


Fearless, he let the flower of his anger bloom through words—a flower 
whose growth of buds was produced by the emotional response born 
in his body, and which would bear fruit in the form of future battle.*° 


There follows a long torrent of abuse directed against Krsna, based on 


parallel passage in the Mahabharata (2.33—41), though, of course, far 


21. abhitarjayann iva samasta-nypa-ganam asav akampayat | 
lola-mukuta-mani-rasmi Sanair asanaih prakampita-jagat-trayam Sirah 11 15.3 
22. sa vaman rusasru ghana-gharma-vigalad-uru-ganda-mandalah | 
sveda-jala-kana-karala-karo vyarucat prabhinna iva kunjaras tridha 11 15.4 
23. sa nikama-gharmitam abhiksnam adhuvad avadhita-rajakah | 
ksipta-bahula-jala-bindu vapuh pralayarnavotthita ivadi-sikarah |] 15.5 
24. iti cukrudhe bhriam anena nanu mahad avapya vipriyam | 
yati vikrtim api samvrtimat kim u yan nisarga-niravagraham manah 1 15.11 
25. prathamam Ssariraja-vikara-krta-mukula-bandham avyathi | 
bhavi-kalaha-phala-yogam asau vacanena kopa-kusumam vyacikasat |! 15.12 
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more elaborate.2° In the end, Sisupala challenges Krsna to fight and storms out 
to prepare for battle (15.63ff). So the moth/flame analogy finds its fulfillment, 
and Sigupala, following the dictates of his nature, brings destruction on himself. 

In Maghas poem, as in the Mahabharata, it is primarily through his prolific 
capacity for insult that Sigupéla’s character is displayed. More than simply being 
a manifestation of a general tendency to act rashly and without restraint, his 
unquenchable passion for verbal abuse seems somehow especially integral to his 
personality. Even when he attempts to be conciliatory, he is somehow unable to 
refrain from insult. After Sigsupala storms out of the assembly in the manner just 
described, he sends a messenger to Krsna to seek a peaceful resolution to their 
conflict, but he cannot resist coupling his message of peace with a set of threat- 
ening insults—the two are artfully presented as a single punned méssage 
(16.2-15). We are told that it is the “creative” (pratibhanavan) messenger, rather 
than Sisupala himself, who combines the conciliatory and insulting messages in 
one (16.1, 16.42); still, the episode serves to reinforce the overall impression that 
verbal abuse is somehow central to Sigupala’s nature: no words can come from 
him which do not bear an insult.?/ 

While, in the assembly hall scene, a verbal assault would seem to bea natural 
outlet for his anger, it resurfaces later in a far less appropriate, but therefore per- 
haps more revealing, moment. It is at the climax of his final battle with Krsna 
and proves to be, in fact, the very last moment of his life: 


Realizing that [Krsna] could not be defeated with his arrows—straight, 
and completely pure, but not piercing the vital spots—the enemy 
[Sigupala] then struck him with verbal darts—crooked, impure, and 
passing through the vitals.7® 


All his weapons, human and divine, having proven useless against his foe, 
Sisupala in the end, and when it can make no more difference, reverts to form, 
and manages to get in one last insult. What he says we are not told, but in the 
very next verse he is finally beheaded by Krsna’s discus. Why so much emphasis 
should be given specifically to Sisupala’s verbal offenses (both here and in the 
Mahabharata) is not immediately obvious, but it is certainly meant to present a 
pointed contrast to the laconic reserve of Krsna. Perhaps the point is, at least 


26. The speech actually exists in two totally different versions. For a study of these two 
versions, their history, and their implications for the interpretation of Magha’s poem see Bronner 
and McCrea 2012. 

27. On this combined message of conciliation and insult, and its role in the larger develop- 
ment of plot and character in the poem, see Bronner 2010, 79-82. 

28. suddhim gatair api param rjubhir viditua banair ajayyam avighattita-marmabhis tam | 

marmatigair anrjubhir nitaram asuddhair vak-sdyakair atha tutoda tatha vipaksah // 20.77 
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partly, to highlight the real impotence of Sigupiala in his conflict with Krsna. In 
the end, he is all talk. The final parting shot at Krsna, when he is rendered 
helpless and presumably knows he is doomed, would seem to suggest as much. 

In any case, I think it should be clear from the above that the polarity 
between absolute self-control and unrestrained excess, embodied in the two 
central characters of the poem, forms a central theme, if not the central theme, 
of the Sisupalavadha—one which is carefully set out in the early chapters and 
continues as a leitmotif through the course of the poem. 

Yet even if all this is granted, and it is conceded that the poem evinces a more 
concerted and systematic approach to broader issues of theme and character than 
its modern critics seem to have supposed, this still does not directly address the 
main charge that has been leveled against Magha’s work—that, whatever one 
may make of its ostensible plot and thematic content, the poem is vitiated by its 
long forays into irrelevant descriptions and figurative excess, which can only 
detract from the coherence and unity of the poem taken as a whole. I would like 
now to turn briefly to consider those portions of the text that have no obvious 
and direct bearing on the conflict between Krsna and Sisupala, and to offer some 
preliminary thoughts on their relation to this central narrative and the themes 
that revolve around it. 


C. Literary Techniques and Aesthetic Objectives 


The most pointed criticism of the Sisupdlavadha has focused on the so-called 
“descriptive cantos’—Chapters 4 to 11 of the poem, which describe the moun- 
tain where Krsna and his entourage make camp on their journey to Indraprastha, 
the flowers of all six seasons that they find there, their flower-gathering, water- 
play, drinking games, love-play, and so on. These are said to distract from and 
thereby “obscure” the main narrative, such that, whatever their intrinsic merit, 
they detract from the overall effectiveness of the work. 

I think the most important point to be made regarding these extended 
descriptive passages is that, while they admittedly represent a vast digression 
from the central narrative thread, this digression occurring when and how it 
does, does not in any way stand in tension with this narrative, and in fact is fun- 
damentally in harmony with the basic thematic of the poem as set forth in its 
initial chapters. It is essential to recall the stated purpose of Krsna’s journey and 
what has led up to it. The extensive and leisurely enjoyments of Krsna and his 
followers displayed in these chapters cannot appropriately be seen as a diversion 
from Krsna’s mission to kill Sisupila, for the simple reason that Krsna is not ona 
mission to kill Sigsupala. Despite Krsna’s promise to Narada, an explicit decision 
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has been made not to directly initiate a confrontation, but to wait for Sisupala to 
do this himself. Thus, the relaxed, unhurried, and decidedly pleasure-oriented 
expedition of the Yadavas is entirely appropriate to the circumstances. It is appro- 
priate to the mood as well. We have seen that, in accord with his divine and all- 
sufficient nature, Krsnas character is marked by a general quietism and by a 
decided Jack of intensity. The leisurely journey to Indraprastha is entirely in 
keeping for him, and builds on rather than undercuts the picture of his character 
as it was set forth in the earlier chapters. 

Moreover, the descriptive sections of the poem are not quite so divorced 
from the main story as is generally made out to be the case. Krsna plays at least 
a small role in most of the descriptive chapters, though his activity is mostly of 
the “passive” sort mentioned earlier—seeing, hearing, and receiving the atten- 
tions of others. In the description of Mount Raivataka, which comprises the 
fourth chapter, it is through Krsna’s eyes that we first see the mountain (4.1-17), 
and to Krsna that the extended description of the mountain by the charioteer 
Daruka is addressed (4.19-68). After hearing Daruka's speech, Krsna desires to 
enjoy the mountain scenery (5.1), and it is this that ushers in the Yadavas’ explo- 
ration of the place. The following two chapters, in which the flowers of all six 
seasons growing in the forest are described, and Krsna and his followers enter the 
forest to enjoy its beauties, are explicitly framed as a devotional episode—the six 
seasons are said to bring forth their flowers all at once in order to serve Krsna 
(6.1), and it is this act of devotion that induces him to enter the forest with his 
followers (6.79, 7.1). Likewise the eleventh chapter, the song Krsnas bards sing 
to wake him in the morning, can be seen as basically devotional in character. It 
is only in Chapters 8 to 10, those with a specifically erotic content, that Krsna is 
totally absent. The reasons for this are nowhere spelled out, but it is in keeping 
with the basically quiescent and emotionally muted character of Maghas Krsna 
that he should take no direct part in the love-play depicted here. 

In any case, these three chapters aside, all the descriptive sections of the 
poem are provided with at least a minimal frame linking them to Krsna. ‘This is 
not to say these passages are not digressive, or that the specific descriptions they 
contain are necessarily linked in any intimate way with the larger themes of the 
poem—most of the verses describing the mountain, for instance, could easily be 
used to describe any mountain in any poem. But these descriptions are linked, 
however tenuously, to the overall framework of the narrative, and that frame- 
work is one in which these extended digressions do not detract from, but rather 
enhance, the easy-going and relaxed mood that the poet is evidently seeking 
to create. 

In light of the thematic analysis of the Sisupalavadha offered above, one can 
likewise offer a principled defense of Magha’s extensive and elaborate figuration, 
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not merely as an aesthetic end in itself, but as a tool which specifically subserves 
the overall goals of the work viewed as a whole. In particular, I think it can be 
shown that Magha systematically deploys figures of similitude and identification 
(whether punned or not) in the service of his general drive, discussed above, to 
reduce rather than heighten dramatic tension in his poem. Magha uses these 
figures throughout the poem to create a web of identifications around Krsna, 
which, like Narada’s story of Krsna and Sigupala’s prior incarnations, serves to 
continually reafirm Krsna’s absolute divinity, his overwhelming power, and the 
certainty of his victory over Sigupala. These figures are used to collapse bound- 
aries of time—identifying the present Krsna with his own prior self and calling 
to mind his previous triumphs, in this birth and others—and boundaries of 
personal identity—identifying him with other beings and natural forces, again 
affirming his limitless power and his status as “abode of the world.” Examples 
can be found throughout the poem, but the whole range of applications these 
identifications are put to is well-exemplified in the opening of Chapter 3, which 
describes Krgna’s departure from Dvaraka as he sets out for Yudhisthira’s sacrifice. 
To quote just a piece: 


Leaving the northern region and taking a southward course, like the 
sun, gentle, his desire for battle departed, Hari set out for 
Indraprastha.”? 

Since it was not right for the sun to touch that world-honored 
(Krsna) with his rays (/feet), even though they purify the world, 
therefore a parasol, vast and beautiful as the full moon, was held 
above him.°° 

Standing in between two moving yak-tail fans which were white 
as lotus fibers, he took on the appearance of the ocean with streams of 
the divine river Ganga falling on both sides—something which had 
never been seen before.>! 

The great, multi-colored radiance of the jewels on his headdress 
mimicked the form of Mount Govardhana, its wealth of stones flowing 
with various minerals.>7 


29. kaubera-digbhagam apasya margam agastyam usnamésur ivavatirnah | 
apeta-yuddhabhinivesa-saumyo harir hariprastham atha pratasthe //3.\ 

30. jagat-pavitrair api tam na padaih sprastum jagat-pijyam ayujyatarkah | 
yato brhat-parvana-candra-caru tasyatapatram bibharam babhive || 3.2 

31. myrnala-sitramalam antarena sthitas calac-camarayor dvayam sah | 
bheje ‘bhitah-patuka-siddha-sindhor abhitapurvam rucam amburaseh || 3.3 

32. citrabhir asyépari mauli-bhajam bhabhir maninam ananiyasibhih | 
aneka-dhatu-cchuritasma-raser govardhanasyakrtir anvakari //3.4 
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It seems as if his chest had arranged on it a peacock-feather 
pendant, familiar from his youth, due to the glow from the sapphires 
embedded in the tips of his shining golden earrings.°° 

His glittering armlets illumined him with their vast brightness, 
which was great due to their having been polished by rubbing against 
the points of the peaks of Mount Mandara [during the churning of 
the ocean].?4 

He shone with his fingernails, naturally red and covered with the 
rays from the red gemstones set in his bracelets, as if they were even 
now bathed in the blood born from tearing the chest of the enemy of 
the gods [Hiranyakasipu].°° 

If two streams of the celestial Ganga were to fall through the sky, 
then his chest, dark as a tamala-tree and adorned with a string of 
pearls, could be compared with this.>° 

He wore a gem [the Kaustubha], the essence of the ocean's waters, 
which lit up the sky with its radiance—a gem in which the whole 
world, contained in a reflection, looked as if it was dwelling within his 
own body.?7 

His dangling belt of pearls, hanging on its string and reaching 
down to his feet, looked like the continuously flowing water of the 
Ganga springing up high from his toe.*8 


Here, in the space of just ten verses, Krsna is identified with his own self as 
a youth, when he lifted up the mountain Govardhana to protect the cowherds 
from a storm (3.4, 3.5), with his prior incarnation as the Narasimha (3.7), who 
tore apart the asura Hiranyakagipu (himself a previous incarnation of Sisupala), 
and with his unborn, divine self Visnu who (by some accounts) held Mount 
Mandara during the churning of the ocean (3.6), and from whose toe the stream 


33. tasybllasat-kancana-kundalagra-pratyupta-garutmata-ratna-bhasa | 
avapa balyocita-nila-kantha-picchavacida-kalanam ivorah I! 3.5 

34. tam angade mandara-kita-koti-vyaghattanottejanaya maninam | 
bambhiyasa dipti-vitanakena cakasatam dsatur ullasanti || 3.6 

35. nisarga-raktair valayavanaddha-tamrasma-rasmi-cchuritair nakhagraih | 
adyotatadydpi surari-vakso-viksobhajasrk-snapitair ivasau |/ 3.7 

36. ubhau yadi vyomni prthak pravahav akasa-gangapayasah patetam | 
tendpamiyeta tamala-nilam amukta-muktalatam asya vaksah || 3.8 

37. tenambhasam saramayah payodher dadhre manir didhiti-dipitasah | 
antarvasan bimba-gatas tad-ange saksad ivdlaksyata yatra lokah || 3.9 

38. muktamayam sarasandvalambi bhati sma damdprapadinam asya | 
angustha-nisthyutam ivordhvam uccais tri-srotasah santata-dharam ambhah |! 3.10 
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of the river Ganges is said to issue (3.10). Likewise, he is identified with the sun 
(3.1), the ocean (3.3), and the night sky (3.8). He is said to be too pure to be 
touched by the rays of the sun, and to contain within himself the whole world 
(through its reflection in the Kaustubha gem he wears on his chest).°? While this 
passage possesses a somewhat higher concentration of these identifications than 
may be found elsewhere, they are otherwise fairly typical of what is found in 
both brief and extended descriptions of Krsna throughout the poem. Magha’s 
Krsna is forever enmeshed in a dense web of associations which continually 
remind us that he cannot possibly fail, that acts such as the killing of Sigupala are 
routine for him, and that the entire universe exists within him and is subject 
to him. 

Here too, then, we can see a fundamental harmony at work between the 
descriptive and figurative techniques employed in constructing the individual 
verses of Magha’s great work and the larger thematic and narrative strategies 
which inform and shape the whole. This technique, of course, represents only 
one aspect of Magha’s figurative method, but it provides a good example of how 
the micro- and macro-level aspects of a work like this can work together to 
achieve a unified effect, and gives the lie to the naive supposition that figurative 
intensity and sophistication are by nature inimical to theme and character 
development. 


D. Conclusion 


If it is granted that the foregoing reading of the Sisupdlavadha has any merit, 
one would have to say that modern critics of Sanskrit poetry (the few who have 
paid any heed to the poem at all, that is) have rather radically missed the whole 
point of Magha’s enterprise. Most of the brief and dismissive assessments quoted 
above begin with a core of basically valid observations—that Magha’s work 
abounds in description and figurative play, that the plot is fairly minimal for a 
work of its size, and that it is comparatively lacking in dramatic tension. But the 
conclusion typically drawn on the basis of these observations—that the work, 
whatever its technical merits, basically fails as a piece of poetry—seems to be 
driven by a stubborn refusal to make any effort to appreciate the work on its 
own terms. Significant is the frequency with which these assessments allude to 
the Sisupalavadha’s failure as an “epic” (see Keith, Kunhan Raja, and Warder, 
quoted in note 1). The standard against which the poem is measured and found 


39. A gem itself obtained at the churning of the ocean—another emblem of Krsna’s 
divine past. 
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wanting is unmistakably an extrinsic one. That is to say, the poem is faulted for 
failing to do what we all (somehow) know epics are “supposed” to do. 
Conspicuously lacking is any attempt to determine, or even ask, if these things 
are what Magha himself actually sought to do in his poem. It would seem that 
the reflexive labeling of the poem (and of the mahakdavya genre more generally) 
as “epic” has served to impede, rather than to facilitate, the effort to make sense 
of and to assess the poem as a specific literary object in its own right. The stock 
assessments of the Sisupala quoted above tell us far more about the pigeonhole 
“epic” than about the complex and marvelously individual poem being shoved 
into it. 

It is worth noting, briefly, that replacing the western derived pigeonhole of 
“epic” with ones drawn from within the tradition would likely be no more help- 
ful in elucidating the real aesthetic goals of the Sisupdlavadha or assessing with 
what degree of success it meets them. Attempts to read Sanskrit poems through 
native categories have centered mostly on viewing them through the lens 
provided by the theory of rasa—emotional mood or “flavor.” The idea of rasa 
was first elaborated in the theory of drama (in the [fifth century?] Natyasastra), 
but was first seriously applied to non-dramatic poetry by the literary critics of 
ninth and tenth century Kashmir, who held that every literary work should have 
a single predominant emotional mood (out of a generally accepted list of nine 
such moods). This dictum has often been retroactively applied to poems such as 
the Sisupalavadha so as to give a general characterization of their central aesthetic 
objectives—for example, by the (fourteenth century) critic Mallinatha, who 
notes briefly in the introduction to his commentary on the poem that “the hero 
in this [poem] is the blessed Krsna, and the predominant emotional mood is the 
‘Heroic’.”49 Yet, anachronisms aside, this kind of assessment again tends to 
reduce the poem to a type. By casually assigning the poem to the broad and 
generic category of “heroic” poetry, it avoids, and may even serve to suppress, 
the crucial question of just what is special and unique about the heroism of 
Maghass Krsna, and about the emotional mood that is generated through the 
portrayal of a hero most notably characterized by his near total lack of detectable 
affect. 

If we are to work toward a responsible and adequately nuanced treatment of 
the great works of Sanskrit poetry, and a fortiori, of the Sanskrit literary tradition 
more broadly, it is essential that we attempt to make sense of each poem as a 
unique object in its own right, which, while it may in some cases be usefully elu- 
cidated through terms and categories drawn from either western or indigenous 
critical traditions, can never simply be uncritically reduced to them. 


40. neta smin yadu-nandanah sa bhagavan; virah pradhano rasah... (Sisupalavadha, p. 2). 
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Kavya with Bells On 


Yamaka in the Sisupalavadha* 
Or, “What's a flashy verse like you doing in a great poem like this?” 


Gary [UBB 


Sriyah patih srimati Sasitum jagaj 
jagan-nivaso vasudeva-sadmani 

vasan dadarsavatarantam ambarad 
dhiranyagarbhangabhuvam munim harih' 


Sri’s husband Hari, in Whom the world dwells, 
while dwelling, to govern the world, in Vasudeva's 
glorious house, saw coming down from the sky 
the sage who is Hiranyagarbhas son. 


From the first words of Magha’s Sisupdlavadha, his original audience 
would have had hints of what the poem would offer. They would have 


recognized in its opening word sriyah a challenging reference to the 


* A portion of the treatment of Magha’s fourth canto in this paper reworks material 
from two oral presentations: “Principles of Organization in the Sisupalavadha,” read 
in the “New Approaches to the Study of Sanskrit Kavya Literature” panel at the 
14th Annual Conference on South Asia, University of Wisconsin-Madison, November, 
1985; and “True Ornament or Jingling Defect: The Problem of Flashy Poetry in the 
Sanskrit Great Poem,” presented in the University Seminar on Indology, Columbia 
University, May, 1998. 

1. Sisupalavadha 1.1. Except where noted, I use Mallinatha’s recension of 
the text. 
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Kiratarjuniya of Magha’s great predecessor Bharavi, which begins with the same 
word, and would have found, in the entwinement of that word within the 
remarkable density of wordplay that immediately follows it, promise of bettering 
Bharavi's achievement. 

The displacement of the adjective srimati to bring it near the opening word, 
the continuation of its word-binding alliteration in the following word sasitum, 
the clever repetition of jagad across the boundary of verse-quarters, the per- 
sistence of sound effects throughout the deployment of the apparent contrac- 
tion that follows, embedded in the words jagannivaso vasudeva-sadmani vasan, 
and above all the holding back of this participle vasan until the next half of the 
verse in separation from its locative, putting the audience on notice that they 
are dealing here with a higher level of poetic control, which is then confirmed 
by the clever use of the participle avataran to refer to the sage after having just 
mentioned Krsna avatar status, together (we must presume) with other sur- 
prises now beyond our grasp in our current dearth of information about the 
Sanskrit poets (including, for all we know, such delights as the playful use of the 
word srimati as a vocative as well, if Magha, like many poets, had the habit of 
reciting his poems first to his wife, before spreading them more widely)—all 
this announces the arrival of a real bell ringer of a poet. 

An equally important announcement is made in the surprise of the final line 
of the verse. Here, in contrast to the density just described, nearly an entire 
quarter of the verse is expended in doing little more than revealing, in a curiously 
roundabout way, the identity of the sage who will now be described—a change 
of pace made all the more interesting by the peripheral status of the sage Narada 
to the plot of the poem. By this time, Magha has already said enough about 
Krsna to place his audience firmly in possession of all they need to know to sit- 
uate him within a plot whose outlines are old news to them, and therefore the 
opening description that is being launched is not of the hero, as Bhamaha might 
have preferred, or even of his opponent Sigupala, as Dandin would have allowed, 
but instead of a character who will eventually get around to reporting on the 
opponent of the hero before disappearing from the poem. This too is borrowed 
from the opening of the Kiratarjuniya, which begins with the report of a spy on 
the activities of the other camp. But in Bharavi’s poem the informant begins 
speaking in the fourth verse, while here we have another thirty verses to go 
before the sage will open his mouth. In the meantime we will be treated to a 
description not only of the landing of Narada but also of his reception and hon- 
oring, in a scene filled with images of the interplay of radiance between him and 
his divine host. 

This expressive leisureliness is emblematic of the expansion that Bharavi’s 
procedures will receive in the hands of Magha, who repeatedly takes brief 
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passages in Bharavi's poem and turns them into entire cantos, dressing them out 
in layers of enhancement along the way. Although Magha’s lingering on the rit- 
uals of hospitality is actually quite relevant to the plot of the poem, which is very 
much concerned with the honoring of guests, the preponderance of description 
over action that it foreshows has been decried in most modern accounts of the 
poem as a departure from the poem's real subject. But Magha has been honest 
from the beginning about its real subject. Most of the final line in the opening 
verse is given to the labelling of the sage, but not all of it. At the very end of the 
verse the poet returns to the subject, who gets the last word and the resulting 
emphasis, and the explicit point of the verse is not that the sage was descending 
from heaven or that he was prepared to report on the opponent: it is that Hari 
saw him. The poem creates, and recreates, before our eyes the entire experience 
surrounding an extended event in the life of Krsna, imagined and brought to life 
as appearing before his eyes, with as much vividness and fullness as the poet can 
achieve, dwelling on the variety of that experience as produced by and reflected 
in a corresponding variety of poetic techniques. 

That variety is at its most dazzling in a portion of the poem that focuses 
entirely on a panorama presented to the eyes of Krsna, the description of the 
mountain Raivataka in the fourth canto of the poem, and it is there that I would 
like to begin an examination of how Magha puts shifting patterns of poetic effort 
to work in his poem. 


A. Magha of the Bells 


My choice of the fourth canto as a starting point for investigating Maghas 
innovations is supported by a traditional nickname of his. We know from the 
author of the oldest surviving commentary on his poem, Vallabhadeva, that 
the poet came to be called Ghanta-Magha, that is “Bell-Magha’” or “Magha of 
the Bells,” because of the admiration felt for one particular verse in his poem, 
which happens to be a verse in the the fourth sarga. 


A.1. Belling the Elephant 


The verse that gave Bell-Magha his name occurs in the middle of a canto devoted 
entirely to a description of the Raivataka mountain group, at what is now called 
Girnar, in the Kathiawar peninsula of Gujarat. It was on the way from Dvaraka 
to Indraprastha, where the Pandavas were staging the Rajasiya consecration of 
Yudhisthira, so that Krsna passed by the mountains on his way to the ceremony. 
In verse 4.20 the view is being described to him by his charioteer, who speaks of 
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the mountain as being so tall that the sun and the moon, as they rise and set, can 
be seen at the mountain's sides rather than above it: 


udayati vitatérdhva-rasmi-rajjav 

ahima-rucau hima-dhamni yati cdstam 

vahati girir ayam vilambi-ghanta- 
dvaya-parivarita-varanéndra-lilam (Sifu. 4.20) 


When the sun is rising as the moon is setting, 
each with its ropes of rays stretched upward, 

this mountain has the pomp of a lordly elephant 
caparisoned with a pair of hanging bells. 


The image is certainly striking, but perhaps the question is still likely to arise in 
the mind of modern readers of this verse, even those who read it in a better trans- 
lation than mine, of why it provoked so much admiration. Several people have 
attempted to answer this question. | 

In his history of Sanskrit kavya literature, for example, Siegfried Lienhard 
discusses this verse in his section on the readers of Sanskrit kavya and what 
appealed to them.” Among his explanations he mentions the interplay of con- 
ventional comparisons—it was quite common to compare a mountain to an 
elephant—with new and surprising imagery. Lienhard goes on to talk about 
three particular words in the verse. First, he mentions the name used here for the 
sun, ahima-ruci, which is a word that means literally “having non-cold radiance,” 
and which Lienhard views as having been invented by Magha for the benefit of 
the play on hima-dhaman, which isa fairly common word for the moon. Second, 
he mentions the skillful compound rasmi-rajju, “ray-rope,’ which metaphori- 
cally identifies the rays of light reaching upwards with ropes from which bells 
could be hung. And third, he mentions the intentional ambiguity in the word 
vitata, which means “stretched” or “extended,” because this is the word which in 
ordinary Sanskrit first springs to mind for the stretching out of a rope, such as a 
rope that something is hung from, and also for the widespread extension of rays of 
light, and so it manages once again to collapse two very common meanings into 
a single image where they interact with each other. | 

For Lienhard this attraction to the achievement of a single verse is chara- 
cteristic of the attitude of the connoisseur of Sanskrit kavya:? 


He sees the special qualities of a work above all in the individual 
details, new points, often in the elaborateness of the composition but, 
with the exception of dramatic works, pays little attention to the text 


2. Lienhard 1984, 36. 
3. Lienhard 1984, 34. 
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as a whole which, even in poetry of the major form, is often completely 
eclipsed by the brilliance of a complete master of art on a small scale 
displayed in a section, a single stanza or even in a sentence. 


And Lienhard also describes a corresponding shift of attention on the part of 
the poets themselves from the whole to the part and from action to description, 


a change in which he sees Bharavi as the historical turning point.‘ 


A.2. The Pointed Verse 


This focus on the construction of individual verses had been described long ago 
by Louis Renou in his insightful article Sur la structure du kadvya, which was 
based primarily on his study of Bharavi. There he took up essentially the same 
question as the one that confronts us in the fame of Magha’s verse, not in con- 
nection with this particular verse, but in general terms: why is it that some 
Sanskrit poetry that was said to be so great may be not unusually interesting to 
us in translation? 

He too spoke of the goal of compression in his remarks on this question:° 
It does not matter much that from our point of view the statements of 
kavya often appear to lack any point, indeed to be banale in terms of 
form and of subject matter. The interest that the author had in formu- 
lating them lies in the most diverse factors, which sometimes are not 
apparent at first sight—for example, in the opportunity they offer for a 
play on words, an alliteration, a pun—or else it is their density itself 
which is instructive, just as in grammar, where it happens that the 
thing being taught counts less than the manner in which it is taught. 
Here as well, the subject matter gives way to the form—the author has 
been able to avoid all dispersion, to arrange his words and his phrase 
so as to obtain the maximum effect compatible with the simplicity of 
the idea. 


4. Lienhard 1984, 185. 

5. Renou 1959, 3: Peu importe si, de notre point de vue, les maximes du k. apparaissent souvent 
dénuées de <pointe>, voire banales quant a la forme et au fond. Lintérét qua pris lauteur a les formuler 
réside dans les facteurs les plus divers, qui parfois napparaissent pas au premier coup d wil: par exemple, 
dans loccasion quelles offrent a un jeu verbal, une allitération, une parono-mase; dans le contraste avec 
limage qui les illustre. Ou bien cest leur densité méme qui est instructive comme en Grammaire ot il 
arrive que la chose enseignée compte moins que la maniére dont elle est enseignée, ici également, le fond 
le cede a la forme lauteur a su éviter tout éparpillement, arranger ses mots et sa phrase pour obtenir le 
maximum d effet compatible avec la simplicité de idee. 7 
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Now, the “point” that Renou is talking about here is the same word in French 
and in English: it is the word we use for the “point” of a joke, which is similarly 
a moment of compression delivering a combination of familiarity and surprise. 
Kavya, like comedy, aims at producing the surprise of sudden recognition, and 
each verse of a Sanskrit mahdkdvya is intended to present some such achieve- 
ment, even if on a small scale. Renou himself made this clear in an earlier remark. 
in the same work:° 


In contrast to the epic, the stanza of kdvya aims at a point, that is to 
say at the expression of an idea, or of an image, complete in itself, 

and which once it has been grasped in its totality unleashes a statement 
more or less unexpected, forming a sort of defiance of the rational 
order of things, of natural expression. 


While I cannot improve on Renou’s general comments, further items could be 
pointed out in this particular verse that contribute to the compression and sur- 
prise that Renou talks about, a combination often referred to in Sanskrit as 
camatkdara. There are, for example, phonetic factors in the verse that, like its 
elements of imagery, also involve coalescence. 

To mention only one such item: this verse is a good example of an attribute 
of Magha’s style that is praised by Sanskrit critics, the sabdalankara or quality of 
sound called slesa,’ literally “coalescence.” This is the property by which the 
transition across word boundaries is softened through a subtle repetition of 
sounds, and especially by the repetition of phonemes from one word to the next, 
but with some other sound intervening. In our verse this would be the -ati and 
-iti at the beginning, the 7a- as the first syllable of both rasmi and rajjau, the rep- 
etition of hima, and so on. These are not types of alliteration that jump up and 
grab one by the throat, but their total effect is to make the verse smoother and 
more pleasing than it would otherwise be, and it does constitute another form 
both of repetition and of coalescence. 

In reality we will never know the full range of reasons why this particular 
verse seemed special to the pandits, not only because we do not have the same 
awareness of the literature of the past that they had, but also because the Sanskrit 
critics, and above all the Sanskrit commentators, do tend to focus on small 
details in the information they choose to share with us. 


6. Renou 1959, 3: Contrairement al Epopée, forme poétique de type dilué dont la strophe ne 
comporte pas d'unité essentielle, la strophe du k. vise a une pointe, cest-a-dire a expression d'une idée 
(ou d'une image) complete en soi et qui dégage, une fois saisie dans sa totalité, un énoncé plus ou moins 
inattendu, formant une sorte de défi a lordre rationnel des choses, a lexpression naturelle. 

7. Not to be confused with slesa in the sense of double meanings. For details on this 


sabdaguna see Tubb 1985. 
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A good example of this focus in the works on poetics is that our verse is 
included in what has become the standard treatise on Sanskrit poetry, the 
Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, not in order to praise its overall effect, but only to 
serve as an illustration of one particular way of implying a simile, in this case 
by saying that the mountain has the pomp or graceful beauty (//a) of an elephant, 
since logically speaking only an elephant can actually have an elephant’s grace.® 
And such details are certainly important in understanding the workings of poets 
such as Magha; David Smith, for example, has discussed this same word in 
his study of Ratnakara’s Haravijaya, a mahakavya heavily influenced by the 
Sisupalavadha.? 

In Sanskrit commentaries such as those of Mallinatha, this focus on 
individual verses is usually unrelenting, being built into the style of their remarks, 
which is based on the way that the mahdakavyas are presented orally in traditional 
Sanskrit classes, one verse at a time. 

It is therefore a matter of special interest that our verse happens to be a par- 
ticipant in a pattern of arrangement that is mentioned by Mallinatha in one of 
the few places in his commentaries on the great mahdakdavyas where, as we shall 
see, he chooses to comment in detail on matters extending throughout a lengthy 
section of the poem. It is to those more widely situated virtues of Magha’s verse 
that I would like to call your attention in what follows. 7 


A.3. The Larger Setting 


The essential features of the pattern that interests me most will become clear 
from a glance at the verses immediately preceding and following our verse 4.20. 

The preceding verse is the first one within the canto in which the description 
of the mountain is put in the mouth of Krsna’s charioteer. It is a bitextual verse, 
presenting two parallel meanings using the techniques of s/esa that Yigal Bronner 
has already described to us. The double identity at work here, as in the famous 
description of the mountains in the fifth canto of Bharavi's poem, is of the 
mountain and the god Siva: 


acchaditdyata-dig-ambaram uccakair gam 

akramya samsthitam udagra-visala-‘yngam 

murdhni skhalat-tuhina-didhiti-kotim enam 
udviksya ko bhuvi na vismayate nagéSam (Sisu. 4.19) 


8. Kavyaprakdsa under nidarsand, example 436: atra katham anyasya lilam anyo vahatiti 
tat-sadysim ity upamdyam paryavasdnam. 


9. Smith 1985, 91-92. 
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Who on earth would not be amazed to see this lord of mountains, 
so tall that it fills the wide horizons and the sky 

yet reaches to the earth, where it stands with broad peaks so high 
that the horn of the moon trips across its summit. 

[Who would not be amazed to see Lord Siva here on earth, 

sitting astride the tall bull with the sharp, thick horns, 

wearing wide space as His only garment, 

with the crescent moon dangling on His head.] 


In Bharavi’s poem the comparison between Siva and the mountain is carried on 
throughout a series of verses, as is appropriate to both the plot and the subject 
of that poem, but in Magha’s poem this particular comparison is only part of an 
ever-shifting array of images, and the emphasis is on Krsna, who is the hero and 
subject of the poem and who is also, in this canto, both an observer of the 
mountain scene and the person being spoken to. The verse immediately follow- 
ing 4.20 reminds us of these things by tying the scene to Krsnas own visual 
appearance. 

In doing so it does not use the slesa technique we have just seen, but instead 
employs the different but closely connected technique called yamaka, literally 
“twinning, in which the string of phonemes that can be interpreted in two dif- 
ferent ways is actually uttered twice—once for each meaning—rather than only 
once as in instances of s/esa. In this and in all following examples of yamaka, 
I have presented the twinned sequences of sounds in bold type: 


vahati yah paritah kanaka-sthalih 

sa-harita lasamana-navamsukah 

acala esa bhavan iva rajate 

sa haritala-samana-navamsukah (Sisu. 4.21) 


Shining with the vivid hues 

of plots of gold scattered among the bluegrass, 
this mountain is as radiant as you 

in your new yellow dhoti. 


Here the counterpart of the dark color of the grass is of course the dark com- 
plexion of Krsna himself. The yamaka consists in the fact that the sequence of 
sounds making up the second quarter of the verse is repeated as the fourth 
quarter of the verse, but with an entirely different meaning, in such a way that 
the second quarter describes the mountain while the fourth quarter describes 
Krsna. The particular techniques by which the differences in meaning are 
achieved are the same as those we have already seen at work in Slesa verses, 
including the use both of homonyms (for example, the word amsuka, which 
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means both a ray of light and a garment) and of homophonous sequences 
subjected to resegmentation throughout (for example, sa-haritalasamana- versus 
sa haritala-samana-). 

The main point I would like to make about the triad we have just seen—a 
slesa verse followed by an alliterative verse followed by a yamaka verse—is that 
this is not a random pattern but a regular one that runs throughout the entire 
canto. Magha’s fourth sarga consists precisely of twenty-three such triads in 
succession (borrowing the first verse of the next canto to fill out the last triad), in 
each of which the third verse is a yamaka verse and (with a few elaborations to be 
described) the middle verse is an alliterative one with a comparatively richer 
image to offer, while the first verse delivers an even denser content, often 
through the use of sesa but often using other techniques instead. 

‘The persistent pattern of these triads is reinforced by other features as well. 
For example, in every triad (following a brief introductory section in another 
meter) it is only the first of the three verses that is in the running meter used 
throughout the main portion of the canto (in this instance vasantatilaka), while 
the second and third verses are in meters that vary throughout the passage 
(in our example, puspitdgra for the middle verse and drutavilambita for the third 
verse), with rare meters being chosen more often for the third verse than for 
the second. 

The role of yamakas in the tripartite construction of this particular passage, 
as well as the regular patterns of change in the choice of meter and in the type of 
poetic ornament used, have all been noted by the commentator Mallinatha in 
his remarks on the poem, and I will discuss his comments later in examining 
these patterns in greater detail. 

Many other persistent patterns, usually escaping mention by the commen- 
tators and critics, are at work in various places and for various purposes 
throughout the poem—so many, in fact, that in this paper I will be able to focus 
only on those patterns that involve the use of yamaka. I hope to describe the 
structure of three cantos in which yamakas are used throughout the canto, with 
a quite distinct pattern in each. In addition to this triadic pattern used in the 
fourth canto, we will see that the sixth canto uses a monolinear pattern involving 
the repetition of a particular form of yamaka in verse after verse, again with a 
shifting of patterns in one portion of the canto and again with unusual metrical 
procedures, while the nineteenth canto uses instead a dyadic pattern, being 
composed entirely of a series of pairs in each of which the second verse always 
uses simple slesa of a type not requiring resegmentation, offsetting the first verse 
in the pair, which displays one of the forms of yamaka considered particularly 
difficult or another of the types of difficult compositions collectively called 
citra, or “flashy” poetry. 
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The details of these patterns, together with some observations on the 
differing uses to which they are put and their antecedents in earlier mahakavya 
poetry, will be given in due course. But before turning to these details I would 
like to consider some of the theoretical problems that have been raised in the 
Sanskrit treatises on poetics in connection with the use of difficult yamakas and 
other forms of citra poetry. 


B. Yamaka and the Problem of Citra 


The contempt so often expressed by modern scholars for the role played in the 
mahakavya by yamakas and other devices involving extensive special effects had 
a forerunner in the disreputable status accorded these techniques in treatises on 
the theory of mood and suggestion that came to dominate the discipline of 
Sanskrit poetics. Although the relevance of that poetics to the mahakavya in 
particular is a difficult issue in itself,!° a consideration of its view of these devices 
will be useful in trying to understand Magha’s use of them. Before turning to the 
relevant texts I will say a word about the sorts of techniques included in this 
category. 


B.1. The Range of Citra Poetry 


In its narrowest sense the term citra, literally a “picture,” refers to citrabandhas or 
verses containing particular arrangements of sounds that lend themselves to 
pictorial presentations in which the syllables of the verse are written in configura- 
tions representing physical items. Many of these—the sword, the drum, the chariot 
wheel, and so on—are associated with battle, giving rise to the assumption that 
these come from a tradition of physically writing verses on the items in question."! 

More widely, through the galaxy of other meanings enjoyed by the word 
citra, including “vivid,” “striking,” and “variegated,” the term includes a range of 
devices aiming at spectacular effects. The translation I prefer, “flashy” poetry, 
reportedly goes back to Richard Gombrich,!* but it could also be called “special 
effects” poetry (or, as my children might put it, “XF” or “Xtreme” poetry), or 
perhaps “virtuoso” poetry. 

Both Bharavi and Magha include in their poems a canto devoted to citra 
verses. These are treated in Section 4.3 below, but a preview of their inventories 


10. Smith 1985, 33ff. 

11. Dasgupta and De 1947, 179 n. 1, in reference to “the puerile tricks of citrabandha” dis- 
played by Bharavi; Smith 1985, 135. 

12. Smith 1985, 44 n38. 
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may be had by peeking at Table 7.6 on page 191. There are three main categories 
of items represented in these cantos. 

As the table shows, the yamaka itself is one of the most important contribu- 
tors, including the difficult forms in which the sequence that is repeated com- 
prises an entire verse or half a verse, as well as reverse yamakas in which a series 
of syllables is the same as another series read backwards (that is, an extended 
palindrome), and, in Magha’s canto, also a reverse equivalence yamaka in which 
a sequence delivers the same meaning when read backwards, but with a different 
arrangement of words. 

A second category is that of the citrabandhas already mentioned, which are 
in fact arrangements of sounds related to the yamaka. These “pictorial” verses are 
often misunderstood as being equivalent to European topiary verses in which a 
verse is made pictorial by the way in which its lines are typeset on the page; an 
example is George Herbert’s poem “The Altar” in his book The Temple, a poem 
that is displayed in the shape of an altar, although it could have been typeset in 
any of a number of other ways. In contrast to this, the Sanskrit citrabandhas 
are not created by typography, but by the interlacing of syllables inherent in 
the words themselves. 

A simple example is the zigzag verse, vividly named the gomutrikabandha or 
“cow urine arrangement, in reference to the fact that the trail left in the dust by 
a cow who is urinating as she walks forms a perfect zigzag pattern. Maghas 
offering in this category is Sisupdlavadha 19.46, describing the arrival of the 
elephants at the scene of the battle: 


pravrtte vikasad-dhvanam sadhane py avisadibhih 

vavrse vikasad danam yudham apya visanibhih (Sifu. 19.46) 
Undaunted even at the outset 

of the battle with its expanding tumult, 


the tuskers were raining copious ichor 
as they reached the fray 


The zigzag arrangement of the syllables can be shown in a diagram covering 


the left-hand side of the verse: 
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TABLE 7.1: Gomiatrikabandha (Sisupdlavadha 19.4Gab) 
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Consideration of the diagram will show that the figure depends entirely upon a 
simple arrangements of sounds, such that in both halves of the verse the series of 
odd-numbered syllables is identical, with the even-numbered syllables being 
irrelevant to the figure. While the diagram is instructive and amusing, the 
arrangement itself does not depend upon the diagram either for its existence or 
for its apprehension—with some practice, a reasonably attentive listener can 
detect a zigzag verse as being such, merely by hearing it recited. 

It is also worth noting that although the production of the pictorial represen- 
tation creates an aura of impressive difficulty, as an arrangement of sounds the 
gomutrikabandha is actually considerably less difficult than a yamaka of the same 
length, since it is essentially just a yamaka in which every other syllable is allowed in, 
whether it matches or not. But this figure is at the simpler end of the spectrum. 

A somewhat more difficult zigzag pattern is involved in the murajabandha 
or “drum arrangement.” Maghas example once again describes elephants at 


the beginning of the battle: 


sa sena gamandrambhe rasendsid an-arata 
tara-nada-jana matta-dhira-nagam an-amaya (Sisu. 19.29) 


That army, in beginning to move, 

was unceasing by its taste (for battle); 

with high-roaring men, and frenzied 

but steadfast elephants, it was indestructible. 


In the associated diagram the representation of the zigzag patterns resembles 
the lacing on a drum. 

Of the constructions in this category used by Magha in his citrasarga, the 
wheel at the end of the canto is probably the most elaborate, and is particularly 
clever in concealing a signature. Other arrangements also considered citrabandhas 
involve verses that read the same on several vectors or along other paths such as 
spirals. These tend to have names that are supposedly shared by particular mili- 
tary formations, a point made by Magha himself in a verse we will come to. The 
most difficult of these is probably the sarvatobhadra or “omnivalent” arrange- 
ment, a sort of magic square that, as it name claims, can be read in all directions 
to give the same sequence of syllables. 

A third category included in the citrasargas involves yet another group of 
arrangements of sounds, but this time defined negatively rather than positively. 
These are the verses in which only certain sounds are allowed. The category includes 
both verses in which only one particular consonant is allowed (ekdksara) or in 
which two consonants are allowed (dvyaksara), as well as those in which a category 
of sounds is excluded, such as the atdlavya verse, in which no palatal sounds of 
any kind may be used. These can be the most difficult type of verse to understand. 
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TABLE 7.2: Murajabandha (Sisupdlavadha 19.29) 


This category once included vestiges of the old riddle form (prahelika) in 
which sounds were hidden or distorted; in Bharavi and Magha the only survivor 
in this category is the giidhacaturthapada, in which the syllables of the fourth 
quarter of the verse are contained within the preceding quarters. This is not a 
particular impressive feat in itself, but it fits as well as any of the other citra items 
into some theories of why such verses are associated with descriptions of battle 
formations and combat. 

One further type of verse needs to be mentioned here. Verses using Slesa or 
double meanings make up, as I have said, fully half of the verses in Magha's citra 
canto. Whether they are to be included in the category of citra is a complicated 
question on which opinions differ. 


B.2. Citra Poetry and the Poetics of Mood and Suggestion 


The foundational work in the poetics of suggestion, the Dhvanydloka of 
Anandavardhana, not surprisingly defines the the concept of citra in terms of its 
relationship to suggestion and mood: 


Where the suggested meaning is predominant, we have the type of 
poetry called dhvani. Where it is subordinate, we have gunibhita- 
vyangya, that is, the poetry of subordinated suggestion. That which is 
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different from these, namely poetry which lacks rasa, or an emotion, 
bhava, which lacks the power to reveal any particular suggested 
meaning, which is composed only by relying on novelties of literal 
sense and expression, and which gives the appearance of a picture, 


is citra. [Tr. Ingalls et al.]}° 


But next he explains what he means by “picture”: 


It is not real poetry, just as a picture is not the real thing. For it is 

an imitation of poetry. One type of this citra is verbal citra, such 

as dificult arrangements, yamakas, and the like. Semantic citra differs 
from verbal citra and may be exemplified by poetic fancy and such 
figures when they carry no suggested sense, and lack any final meaning 
of rasa, because of the predominance of the literal meaning. 


Here we have a new twist on why citra poetry is called a “picture”’—not because 
it is striking or vivid, and not because of its pictorial history, but because it is 
only a pale imitation of the real thing, which, in Anandavardhana’s opinion, is 
suggestive and emotionally evocative poetry. 

Given this stance by Anandavardhana, it comes as something rather striking 
in itself that in the most influential of the general treatises on poetics based 
on his teachings, the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata—where all poetry is divided into 
hierarchical levels with citra at the very bottom—the examples that are given in 
the description of yamaka poetry are drawn not from some benighted hack but 
from Anandavardhana himself, who turns out to have composed, among his 
other works, a century of verses dedicated to the Goddess, the Devisataka, filled 
with the most extreme examples of citrabandhas and yamakas. 

In this section of his work Mammata does not stoop to give examples of 
citra-bandhas, nor does he offer any apology on Anandavardhana’s behalf in 
introducing the examples of yamakas taken from him. Instead he delivers another 
straightforward blast against the value of the various types of yamaka, saying of 
them tad etat kavydntargudubhitam,'* which I take to mean “These are a goiter 
on the body of poetry.” Translations of this unpleasant remark offer several inter- 
pretations of just what kind of gudu is meant here,!? but it is clear at least that 
he is talking about something that should not be inside poetry. It is not something 
that can function properly within the inner workings of the poetry, but is rather 
a superficial excrescence, which like a goiter is both unappealing and useless. 


13. Dhvanydloka, vrtti on 3.41-42 (p. 36). All translations of the Dhvanydloka are from 
Ingalls et al. 1990. Translations from all other Sanskrit texts are mine. 

14. Kavyaprakdsa p. 504, ad 9.117 on yamaka. 

15. Smith 1985, 45 thinks it refers to worms. 
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In an article on the Devisataka Ingalls gives two reasons why Anandavardhana 
could have written such a thing despite his theoretical remarks.!© The first reason 
was that he was very good at writing such verses, and all he needed was an excuse 
to write them. The second reason, the excuse for writing these things which he 
himself had excoriated in no uncertain terms, comes to light in an interesting 
way: it is to be discovered in the secret innards of his final construction in 
the poem. A good many verses at the end of the poem all go together to provide 
the syllables for the most impressive of all the citrabandhas, the one called the 
mahacakra or Great Wheel, composed of the contents from twenty verses—six- 
teen verses for the sixteen spokes, and four more verses for the rim—each of 
which has other things to do as well. 

As I have explained, the essential feature of such bandhas is not the picture 
itself but the underlying interlacing of syllables. And the impressive thing about 
the cakrabandha in particular is not just that these syllables at the junctures are 
read twice, but that there are also inner circumferences as well, the syllables of 
which will also go together to form correct and meaningful utterances in Sanskrit. 
The inner circles of Magha's cakrabandha in his citrasarga, for example, spell out the 
message “This is Magha’s poem, the Sisupalavadha.” Anandavardhana’s secret 
message is more impressive, for it actually forms yet another metrically correct 
verse. Its purpose is to tell how the poem came to be composed: the Goddess 
came to Anandavardhana in a dream and ordered him to write this poem the 
way that he did, so that he had a divine mandate for the production of this very 
flashy poetry. 

In the course of giving this explanation, Ingalls maintains that scholars who 
have justified such productions by claiming that Anandavardhana had allowed 
citrakavya in praises of the gods had misinterpreted his statements. This question 
of the proper setting for citra verses is discussed even in earlier works on poetics, 
and the remarks in those works on the connection between citrakadvya and 
mahdakavya are directly relevant to our examination of Magha’s poem. 


B.3. Citra and the Poetics of the Mahakdavya 


The question of the proper locale for yamaka comes up first, as far as I can see, 
by implication in Dandin’s work on poetics, but is addressed more directly in the 
work on poetics by Rudrata, who was, as it happens, a contemporary of 
Anandavardhana’s in Kashmir. Rudrata says, in his closing verse on yamakas, 
that yamaka verses should be used thoughtfully, in ways that are accessible to 


16. The text and its implications are discussed, with translations of selected verses, in Ingalls 


1989; see also Smith 1985, 44ff. 
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the reader, and that the proper setting for them is primarily the sargabandha, 
that is, the mahakavya genre to which Magha’s Sisupalavadha belongs.'’ 

A commentator on Rudrata writing in the eleventh century, Namisadhu, 
who has the distinction of being the first in a long line of important Jain writers 
on Sanskrit poetics, is more specific:!® 


When he says “thoughtfully,” he means after considering in which rasa 
it might be used, and in which it might not. For yamaka, citra, and 
slesa, when they are used in a rasa poem, might ruin the rasa, especially 
if the rasa is an erotic or compassionate one, for these types of poetry 
are conducive to a demonstration of the virtuosity of the poet, but 
they are not conducive to the evocation of rasa. 


He goes on to say, however, that they are used in certain poems, and gives a list 
of the places where yamaka verses are appropriate.!? First, they are used in 
khandakavyas, that is in fragment poems. “Fragment poem” meant composi- 
tions, recognizable or not—the texts are not clear on this—as poetry in the style 
of a mahakavya, but certainly smaller than a mahdakdvya. The category includes 
things like Anandavardhana’s Devisataka. Second, they are used in praises of the 
gods. Third, they are used in descriptions of battles. It may be implied here that 
praises of the gods and descriptions of battles are items within the context of a 


mahakdavya, and I will return to this point. Namisadhu goes on:7° 


They are to be used primarily in sargabandhas, that is, in mahakdvyas, 
the “great poems.” But they should be used very sparingly indeed in 
plays, stories, and prose poems. 


It seems clear that in saying this Namisadhu is not simply extrapolating from 
the less specific comments of Rudrata, but is drawing on his observation of the 
actual practice of the great poets of the preceding centuries. 

There were clearly differences of opinion among Sanskrit theorists on the 
evaluation of those poets and their traditions. It is no accident that the writers on 
poetics who do not mention the yamaka in places where it might be expected are 


17. Kavydlankdra 3.59: iti yamakam asesam samyag alocayadbhih sukavibhir abhiyuktair vastu 
caucityavidbhih / suvihita-pada-bhangam suprasiddhabhidhanam tad-anu viracaniyam sarga- 
bandhesu bhiimna. 

18. dlocayadbhih ... tathd vastu ca visaya-vibhagam dlocayadbhih. yatha kasmin rase kar- 
tavyam, kva va na kartavyam. yamaka-slesa-citrani hi sarase kavye kriyamandni rasa-khandanam 
kuryuh. visesatas tu Srngara-karunayoh. kaveh kilétani sakti-matram posayanti, na tu rasavattam. 

19. prayogas tu tesam khanda-kavyesu devata-stutisu rana-varnanesu ca. 

20. bhimnda bahulyena sarga-bandhesu mahakavyesu nataka-kathakhyayikadisu punah svalpam 
evéty arthah. 
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the same writers—Udbhata and Vamana, for example—who seem oriented towards 
the Sanskrit play rather than the Sanskrit mahakavya. One famous theorist 
among that group was Lollata, known for his commentary on the Néatyasastra, a 
work on drama, rather than for writing a general treatise on poetics of the 
kind that might take up the mahakavya. Lollata condemns not only the yamaka, 
but also the very requirement of having descriptive cantos, which is at the heart 
of the mahakavya tradition in some accounts: 


As for effort expended on the description of rivers, mountains, oceans, 
elephants, horses, cities, and so forth, in major works, we believe that 
it gives no reward beyond a reputation for virtuosity on the part of 
the poet. Categories such as yamaka, and special arrangements such 

as the Great Wheel, are exceedingly obstructive to rasa. This is just 
egotism, or a flow of sheep.*! 


By “a flow of sheep,” of course he means that the poets are simply copying each 
other, and doing it because it was what poets did. And it was what poets had 
come to do; it seems clear that a tradition did develop not only of using citra-kavya 
in mahakavyas but also more specifically of using it in particular settings—of 
using citrabandhas in cantos on war, of using yamakas in cantos on mountains, 
and of using using verses involving double meanings in cantos on the sending 
of messages. 

I think it is also clear in actual practice that these devices are used in different 
ways for different purposes. Before leaving Anandavardhana I would like to 
quote his explanation for why it is that yamakas are not conducive to to the 
evocation of moods, which will prove useful in trying to understand these 


variations:~2 


Only a figure which can be composed in the course of one’s preoccu- 
pation with 7asa, and that requires no separate effort in itself, is 
acceptable as an ornament in suggestive poetry. This character of being 
extraneous attaches to yamakas and to difficult arrangements of words. 
A great poet can produce with a single effort some matters that contain 
vasa together with figures of speech. But for composing yamakas and 
the like, he must make a separate effort, even if he is well-skilled in 
composing them. Therefore these figures cannot play a part subordinate 
to rasa. There is no objection to using yamakas and the like as elements 


21. Quoted in Hemacandra, Kavydnusdsana, p. 307: atas tu sarid-adri-sagara-naga-turaga- 
puradi-varnane yatnah kavi-sakti-khyati-phalo vitata-dhiyam no matah prabandhesu yamakanu- 
loma-tad-itara-cakradi-bhido ‘i-rasa-virodhinyah abhimana-matram etad gaddarikadi-praviaho va. 

22. Dhvanyaloka 2.16 f. (p. 268). 
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subordinate to rasabhasa (that is, to only apparent evocation of rasa), 
but this subordination is impossible in the case of delicate rasas such 
_as love, which are the soul of suggestive poetry. 


There are two important principles here. One is that yamaka has its place, as 
long as it is not used where a particularly delicate rasa is being evoked; this is a 
matter of what the Sanskrit theorists would call aucitya, propriety. The second is 
that the essential problem is one of the requirement of effort—what we might 
call the ergonomics of citra. It takes special effort to produce such things, and 
this is important not only because it distracts the poet, but also because it pro- 
duces a corresponding obligation of special effort on the part of the reader. 


C. Yamaka in the Mahakavya 


There is little to say about mahdkavyas before Kalidasa, since the only ones that 
survive are the two by Asvaghosa, and his repetitions are mostly forms of simple 
rhyme rather than yamaka.*? 

There is also little of use for our present purposes in the early descriptions of 
yamaka in the works on poetics, despite the long history of these references 
(yamaka is one of the four basic alankaras covered in the Natyasastra) and the 
extended attention given to it by Dandin (who devotes the last third of his book 
to yamaka, citra, and prahelikas) and several other early writers. Their descrip- 
tions are almost entirely formal, consisting of catalogues of the various possible 
places within a verse where the repeated syllables can occur, and have almost 
nothing to say about the actual uses of the device within a longer poem.”4 

The one early account that may be useful for us is the Bhattikavya, which in 
addition to illustrating the rules of grammar also illustrates alankaras, including 
yamaka in the first part of its tenth canto. He at least is using the device within 
the setting of a mahakdavya. Like Dandin and the others he is also attempting to 
illustrate the full range of possibilities, so that his use of yamaka cannot exem- 
plify effects that depend upon the repeated use of a particular variety of yamaka, 
but for the types of yamaka that he does illustrate he has something to teach us 
about the possibilities of the device. 


C.1. Bhatti and the Potential Uses of Yamaka 


In dealing with the use of yamakas in mahakavyas before Magha, it is convenient 
to take up Bhatti outside the chronological series of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha, 


23. Johnston 1975, inweoduction XC—XCill. 
24. There is a good account of early yamaka in Sdhnen 1995. 
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not only because he does not participate in some of the developments in which 
they are involved, but also because if I were to insert him into the chronological 
list I would not know where to put him. 

Even if we look only at the material provided in the yamaka section at the 
beginning of Bhatti’s tenth canto, the evidence relevant to comparative dating is 
confusing. Renate Sdhnen has examined the definitions of yamaka offered by 
Bhatti and other early writers and on that basis would place Bhatti before Dandin 
and Bhamaha.*? If we look at literary borrowings within the poetry of the 
yamaka section, however, there are possible connections not only with Kalidasa 
and Bharavi, but even with Magha, and the direction of borrowing in each 
instance is not immediately clear. 

A case in point is Bhatti’s very first yamaka verse in the second verse of the 
canto: 


rana-pandito ‘grya-vibudhari-pure 

kalaham sa rama-mahitah krtavan 

jvalad-agni ravana-grham ca balat 
kalahamsa-ramam a-hitah krtavan (Bhatti 10.2) 


Skilled in fighting and honored by Rama, 
the capable foe created discord, 

forcibly making Ravana’s house, 

enjoyed by wild geese, blaze with fire. 


This seems to me to be connected with a fine yamaka verse in Bharavi's descrip- 
tion of the mountain range: 


vikaca-variruham dadhatam sarah 
sa-kalahamsa-ganam Suci manasam 

Sivam agdtmajaya ca krtérsyaya 

sa-kalaham sa-ganam Suci-manasam (Kir. 5.13) 


It had the pure Lake Manasa, with its flocks 

of wild geese and fully opened lotuses; 

it had Siva, calm-minded in the midst of his Ganas 
and of quarrels with Parvati when she was jealous. 


Here the yamaka fits better in the context of Bharavi’s verse, and my impression 
in general is that Bharavi is not particularly good at composing yamakas— 
witness the frequency with which he fails to achieve two separate meanings in a 
repetition, even using words that other poets have handled impressively—and 
that he was happy to borrow them wherever he could. But it would take a fair 


25. Sdhnen 1995, 519. 
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amount of nerve to rip one out of such a context as this. The situation is similar 
to that provided by the close verbal agreement between Bhamaha'’s statement 
in Kavyalankara 2.20 that a mahakdvya should not need need too much com- 
mentary, and Bhatti’s boast in 22.34 that his poem needs a lot of commentary. 

I think the simplest solution is to assume that Bhatti was a clever rascal with 
a sense of humor. He has at least been clever enough here to use the word 
kalaha—which is probably not the word he would have chosen for it if he had 
not needed to come up with a yamaka—to tell us something about what he will 
be using the yamakas for here, because many of them have to do with the discord 
or conflict between the previous identity or designation of things and what 
happened to them in the fire that Hanuman brought to Lanka. 

To understand this it might be helpful to think briefly at this point about 
the sorts of effects that might be achieved through yamaka, and in particular 
about the possible implications of the repetition of the sounds that have dual 
meaning, in contrast to the practice in a slesa situation of presenting the sounds 
only once. 

What is the impact of such a repetition? Its most obvious effect is to make 
those sounds obvious, and thereby to call attention both to the sounds and 
to their possible meanings. 

In individual instances of yamaka, this emphasis may be put to most of the 
uses that Yigal Bronner has already described as uses of s/esa. In particular it can 
be used to point out both comparisons and contrasts. But in calling attention to 
the sounds themselves it may also provide a somewhat more intense opportunity 
to examine a particular word or group of words—the repetition of the word 
forces us to think twice about its significance in a way that may not be so com- 
pelling in slesa, simply because in some instances of slesa we may either take the 
second meaning or ignore it, while in every instance of yamaka we are compelled 
to find a distinct meaning to go with the second utterance of the sounds. 

Probably the most important difference between yamaka and Slesa is that 
while slesa may lend itself to treatments of disguised characters because it involves 
two meanings masquerading as one, yamaka is more likely to be used in connec- 
tion with two identities that are both on public display, just as it involves two 
utterances in plain and separate hearings, whether these two identities are simul- 
taneous, as we will see in Kalidasa’s opening description of Dasaratha, with its 
exposure of the contrasts and balances in his character, or sequential, as we will 
see in the fear and destruction brought about by violence in the battle cantos of 
Bharavi and Magha, and as can be seen in Bhatti’s description of the effects of 
the fire in Lanka. 

Beyond this, an extended performance of yamaka-style repetitions, like any 
regular repetition of sounds that goes on long enough, may also have a sort of 
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hypnotic or musical effect, that will build cumulatively as long as the performance 
continues. In some poems that are actually designed for ritual use—the Gitagovinda 
is a famous example—the production of a trance-like state may be the actual 
result. What I have in mind is something much milder, but nonetheless notice- 
able in the reading or hearing of yamaka poems such as the Ghatakarpara. We 
will see versions of this in the treatment of the seasons by Kalidasa and by Magha. 

Since Bhatti gives only one example of each distinct type of yamaka, he is 
likely to exemplify only the first, or analytical, mode of yamaka applications, and 
not the second. And in fact many of his examples do seem to be used to make a 
sort of linguistic comment. 

We have already seen how Bhatti announces the theme of discord in his first 
yamaka verse; and in many of the yamakas that follow, the effect is one of the 
deconstruction of an identity previously assumed to be stable—a sort of linguistic 
examination of the reliability of designations: 


na gaja naga-ja dayita dayita 

vi-gatam vigatam lalitam lalitam 

pramada pra-madama-hata mahatam 

a-ranam maranam samayat samayat (Bhatti 10.9) 


Mountain-born elephants, prized, were not protected; 
flocks of birds vanished; the cherished was tortured; 
young women became joyless, injured by running; 
death without a fight came to the great because of fate. 


In the same way he uses doublets to expose how actions may expand like the fire 
that caused them: he describes, for example, how once the city came into contact 
with fire it was gone, having melted quickly (drutam drutam vahni-samagatam 
gatam, 10.11). It is not the only way in which he uses yamaka, but the examples 
do bring out one of the possibilities available in the device, and one that we will 
see put to good effect by other poets. 


C.2 Kalidasas RaghuvamSa 


To my knowledge the earliest example of an extended series of yamaka verses 
within a mahakavya is found in the ninth canto of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa.”© This 
passage is apparently the model for many of the features connected with the use 


26. There are also many instances of yamaka in the eighteenth canto of the poem, but these 
are not arranged in a regular pattern. Instead they are used along with several other devices to pro- 
duce a constantly varying series of plays on the names of the kings being listed, as a way of enliven- 


ing what would otherwise be a monotonous recital. 
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of yamaka in Magha and in Bharavi before him, including some things that can 
be seen in Bhatti as well, such as the association of yamaka both with the 
drutavilambita meter and with the use of a series of different meters. 

The yamaka runs through the first fifty-four verses of the canto, and follows a 
very regular and simple scheme, in which the series of sounds composed by the 
second, third, and four syllables in the last quarter of each verse is repeated once: 


The regularity of these repetitions, verse after verse, allows for the use of the hyp- 
notic possibilities of extended yamaka performances, and the brevity of the series 
of sounds involved—confined to six syllables within only one quarter of each 
verse—also means that the poet has a relatively freer hand in selecting his 
yamakas than he would have if he had to produce such a repetition in each 
quarter, or throughout the whole of one or more quarters. We might therefore 
expect, especially in dealing with a master poet such as Kalidasa, that if there are 
meaningful ways in which the highlight provided by the yamaka can be put to 
use, we would find some of them here. 

Whether these yamakas are in fact put to more than decorative use is an issue 
raised by Yigal Bronner, who has mentioned this passage as an example of early 
interest in slesa-like phenomena,”’ and also as an illustration of the assumption 
on the part of the early Sanskrit poets that a speech-ornament is beautiful in 
itself:2° 
The rhyme rurudhire rudhirena [in Raghuvamsa 9.23] has nothing to 
do with the verse’s main image of Dasaratha's valor—his squelching of 
the sky-soaring dust raised by the enemy's troops with their blood. 

A depiction of the same image without resorting to yamaka would 
not have been considered lacking in any way. Moreover, the same 
image could have been augmented by a different sound repetition. 
The yamakas in Kalidasa’s ninth chapter of the Raghuvamsa thus 
magnify the overall aesthetic value simply due to their own ear-pleasing 
sound. They are independent of the verses’ imagery and are added to 
it by the general aesthetic guideline of “the more decorations—the 
prettier the verse.” 


This is clearly true where the image within the verse is concerned, considering it 
y g g 

in isolation; a critic writing in Sanskrit would say that the relation between the 

yamaka and the image in question is one of samsrsti rather than sankara, as they 


27. Bronner 1999, 35—36. 
28. Bronner 1999, 72. 
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are not inextricably connected. But as Bronner also noted, the Sanskrit poets 
have “higher concepts of aesthetics” as well: “They compose, after all, whole 
poems and not just collections of alamkara-centered single verses.””? 

In the hope that there might also be concepts deserving notice in the dimen- 
sions between whole poems and single verses, I would like to look for a while at 
the series of yamaka verses in which the verse referred to occurs. Once the 
instances of yamaka in Kalidasa’s poem are examined in that larger setting it is no 
longer so clear that their role is simply decorative. It is worth looking at the 
passage in some detail, both because of its particular significance as an ancestor 
of the yamaka practices of Bharavi and Magha, and because of its more general 
importance as the first, and perhaps still the best, example of the effects that the 
extended use of short yamaka repetitions can have. As I read the passage, it uses 
_yamaka for several different purposes in succession, including both the lulling 
and the intoxicating modes of its musical or sensuous powers, and both the 
combining and contrasting modes of its linguistic or analytical powers. 

In musical terms the opening of the passage seems intended to be a soothing 
song, reassuring in two ways, both as a diverting opportunity for relief after Aja’s 
painful lament in the preceding canto, and as a lulling series of assurances that 
the kingdom has passed in an orderly way into the hands of a worthy king who 
will carry on his family’s approach to ruling. From the opening of the poem we 
know that this approach was one of constant self-discipline, and that his ances- 
tors were careful to temper their power with restraint and to avoid falling under 
the sway of their senses. This theme is emphasized in the first verse of the passage, 
and highlighted by a yamaka repetition: we are told that the kingdom passed 
from Aja to his son Dagaratha, a great warrior who had conquered his senses 
through concentration, and who “stood at the head both of those who are 
self-controlled and of those who protect” (yamavatam avatam ca dhuri sthitah).° 

Here the yamaka delivers a linguistic comment on the nature of restraint and 
beneficence similar to one of the uses of such repetitions that can be seen in 
verses by Bhatti and Magha and some other later poets. In the wording of the 
verse we can hear how Dasaratha put the “ava” in “yamavant’; for all his power 
he had a form of self-control from which the protection of others emerges. At the 
least the juxtaposition calls attention to this pair. And, while it is true that either 
word could be replaced with a synonym without destroying the literal meaning, 
it could be argued that the rhyming of the word avatam with the word yamavatam, 
of which it forms a segment, suggests a connection between the qualities to 


29. Bronner 1999, 71. 
30. Ragh. 9.1: pitur anantaram uttarakosalan samadhigamya samadhi-jiténdriyah / dasarathah 
prasasasa maharatho yamavatam avatam ca dhuri sthitah. 
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which the two words refer. Furthermore, the connection is of a kind that Bronner 
has skillfully described as important in the use of the related phenomenon of 
slesa: it involves two sides of a particular individual’s character. 

In many of the yamakas in the verses that follow this, it is the same 
sort of connection that is awarded the highlighting provided by the yamaka slot 
in the verse, although given the short sequence of three syllables that Kalidasa 
uses for repetition we must expect that the yamaka itself will usually contain only 
portions of each of the words to which he is drawing attention. For example, 
verse 3 refers to Dasaratha as both a remover of affliction and a member of the 
dynasty wielding Manu’s rod of punishment (Srama-nudam manu-danda- 
dharanvayam).°' Verse 4 assures us that although he was a king of divine glory 
he was also a lover of peace (‘ama-rate ’mara-tejasi parthive).>* 

Notice that in each of these repetitions the words involved—compound 
nouns, for the most part—are arranged on either side of the invisible dividing 
line between the two triads of identical sounds. This is a result of a striking ten- 
dency on Kalidasa’s part to position word-breaks at that point in the yamaka 
quarter in each verse, in clear contrast to his usual practice in the other quarters 
of the verses. Although each quarter of a verse in the drutavilambita meter theo- 
retically follows exactly the same metrical pattern, and although that pattern 
does not require a yati or caesura between the third and four syllables, Kalidasa 
nearly always composes his yamaka quarters as if there were a break at that 
point, while more often than not he arranges to run words across that point in 
the other quarters, and increasingly so as one moves closer to the final quarter.*° 
The effect is to make the yamaka repetition even more noticeable by adding a 
perceptible metrical pop in the middle of it, and thereby to bring into even 
greater prominence the words that he chooses to emphasize. The technique is 
one that we will see reused by Magha, although, characteristically for him, in a 


more extreme form.>4 


31. Ragh. 9.3: ubhayam eva vadanti manisinah samaya-varsitaya krta-karmanam / bala-nis 
tidanam artha-patim ca tam srama-nudam manu-dayda-dharanvayam. 

32. Ragh. 9.4: jana-pade na gadah padam adadav abhinavah kuta eva sa-patnajah / ksitir abhut 
phalavaty aja-nandane sama-rate ’mara-tejasi parthive. 

33. I see only two verses in the entire passage in which there is not a word-break between the 
third and fourth syllables in the yamaka quarter: 9.21d (a-sama-bha|sam abhasayad isvarah) and 
9.34d (kusumita|su mita vana-rajisu). For the other quarters such crossovers are much more fre- 
quent, occuring in 22 of 54 verses in pada a, 28 of 54 in pada b, and 31 of 54 verses in pada c. In 
making these tallies I have counted verbal prefixes, as well as members of nominal compounds, as 
words; if verbal prefixes are not allowed to cross the line, the figures will increase to only 4 for the 
yamaka quarters, but will be much higher for the other padas. 

34. See n. 52. 
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The same pattern is found in verse 7, which touches more closely on what 
will turn out to be the underlying reasons for this emphasis: 


na mrgayabhiratir na durodaram 
na ca sasi-pratimabharanam madhu 
tam udayaya na va nava-yauvana 
priyatama yatamdanam apaharat (Ragh. 9.7) 


Not addiction to hunting, nor dicing, nor wine 
adorned with the moon's reflection, nor a woman, 
however young or how lovely, distracted him; 

he held himself under control for success. 


Similar contrasts continue: verse 8 explains that the king did not speak harsh 
words because he was devoid of anger (na ... tena vag apa-rusa parusadksaram 
irita),°> and verse 9, somewhat more ominously, describes him as a friend to those 
who obeyed him but as iron-hearted to those who did not (su-hrd ayo-hrdayo).°° 

At this point the theme of restraint recedes as Daéaratha sets out on a circle 
of military conquests. On his return the word plays examining his character 
resume—verse 15, for example, says that while diligent, he had the splendor of 
the moon as well as that of fire (an-alaso “nala-soma-sama-dyutih),°’ But his 
diligence now has a new edge. His interest in weapons has become inextricable 
even from his relationships with women, a point that is highlighted with star- 
tling persistence in the yamakas in three verses in a row: in verse 17 the descrip- 
tion of the three kings’ daughters who married him ends incongruously with the 
information that he had inserted arrows into his enemies (duhitaro *hita-ropita- 


);78 


marganam);°° verse 18 says that together with his three dearly beloved wives he 


ruled like Indra, being expert in the discipline of killing enemies (Aarthayo 
‘vi-ha-yoga-vicaksanah);°? and verse 19 explains that his relationship with the 


women of heaven consisted of using his arrows to make them free from fear 
(sura-vadhur avadhita-bhayah Saraih) 40 

35. Ragh. 9.8: na krpana prabhavaty api vasave na vitatha parihasa-kathasv api / na ca sapatna- 
janesv api tena vag apa-rusd pary aksaram irita. 

36. Ragh. 9.9: udayam astam-ayam ca raghtidvahad ubhayam dnasire vasudhadhipah / sa hi 
nidesam a-langhayatam abhit su-hyd ayo-hydayo pratigarjatam. 

37. Ragh.9.15: upagato pi ca mandala-nabhitam anuditanya-sitatapavaranah/ sriyam aveksya 
sa randhra-calam abhid an-alaso nala-soma-sama-dyutih. 

38. Ragh. 9.17: tam alabhanta patih pati-devata am iva sagaram apagah / Magadha-kosala- 
kekaya-sasinam duhitaro hita ropita-marganam. 

39. Ragh. 9.18: priyatamabhir asau tisrbhir babhau tisrbhir eva bhuvam saha saktibhih / upa- 
gato vinini suriva praja harihayo ’ri-ha-yoga-vicaksanah. 

40. Ragh. 9.19: sa kila samyuga-miurdhni sahdyatam maghavatah pratipadya mahda-rathah / 
svabhuja-viryam agapayad ucchritam sura-vadhur avadhuta-bhayah saraih. 
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The military references conclude with the verse that Bronner quoted, which 
comes at the first of several transitions in the passage that are marked by verses 
beginning with the word atha. At these points Kalidasa appears to have a special 
use for yamaka repetitions. Here is the first such juncture, which comes at the 
end of the militaristic part of the passage and at the beginning of Kalidasa’s 
famous description of the spring festival: 


a-sakrd eka-rathena tarasvina 

harihaydgrasarena dhanur-bhrta 
dinakarabhimukha rana-renavo 

rurudhire rudhirena sura-dvisam (Ragh. 9.23) 


atha samavavrte kusumair navais 

tam iva sevitum eka-naradhipam 
yama-kubera-jalesvara-vajrinam 

sama-dhuram madhur ancita-vikramam (Ragh. 9.24) 


Many a time the mighty archer, 

fighting without assistance in front of Indra, 
settled the dust of battle that rose toward the sun 
with the blood of the enemies of the gods. 


Then Spring returned, as if to serve 

with his new blossoms that king of vaunted valor, 
who in one person bore the same duties 

as Yama, Kubera, Varuna, and Indra. 


The special responsibilities of the four Lokapala gods referred to are, as the 
commentator Mallinatha explains, mediation, donation, restraint, and lordship. 
But the aura of balance and control implied in this list is questioned in the sounds 
being echoed. Here, as Bronner has noted, the sounds repeated in the yamaka do 
not make essential contributions to the images presented in the verses. But they 
are more than decoratively relevant to the background of the verses, in calling 
attention rather urgently to factors that will loom large in the events toward 
which we are being led. The spring festival will involve a growing indulgence in 
intoxicating pleasures that will culminate in wine and, despite recent assurances, 
in the king’s discovery that in fact he does feel an attraction to the joys of the 
hunt. And this will lead, as Kalidasa could have expected his readers to know, 
through further scenes of mounting excitement ending in the terrible moment 
when the king shoots at a target he cannot even see, killing an innocent child in 
the process, and earning the curse that will be fulfilled in the banishment of Rama. 

I hear the words echoed in these yamakas as being uttered not merely within 
the two verses but also beneath or behind them, as nearly subliminal remarks 
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made in the knowledge of where things are going, and also as comments on the 
smaller segments that these verses conclude and begin. In verse 23 the yamaka 
looks back on the description of the king’s fatal attraction to weapons and whis- 
pers a warning of where it must lead (rudhire, rudhire); similarly, the repetition 
in verse 23 looks ahead to the end of the segment it introduces and tells us where 
it will end (madhu, madhu). 

The segment that follows needs little explanation, as the approaches it uses 
became the model for many of the later yamaka-poems. While the use of slesa 
throughout an entire became specialized, as Bronner has explained, in the 
dvi-sandhana poems that compare large stories, the smaller poems that use yamaka 
throughout tend to focus on the highly erotic description of a season, delivered 
in the drutavilambita meter, as pioneered here by Kalidasa.*! In this segment the 
modes are clearly those of intoxication rather than reassurance, and of joining 
rather dissecting, and for the details I will mention only how unrelentingly, in 
verse after verse, these modes cooperate with each other through the use of 
yamakas highlighting the intermingling of intoxicants with the various partici- 
pants in the scene: spring descends into the wooded region (drumavatim 
avatirya, 9.26) and the birds and bees come to the lotus (kamalinim ali- 
nirapatatrinah, 9.27); intoxicating blossoms are placed on beloved womens ears 
(madayita dayita-sravanarpitah, 9.28) while amaranth flowers make the bees 
buzz (kuravaka rava-kdranatim yayuh, 9.29); the bakula becomes crowded 
with long lines of bees greedy for its nectar (madhu-lolupair bakulam akulam a- 
yati-pantibhih, 9.30) while wine dispels the shyness of young women (pramadaya 
mada-yapita-lajjaya, 9.31), and so on. 

As this process of intermingling and intoxication continues, the yamakas 
start to be used not to expose contrasts, as in earlier segments, but to deny dis- 
junctions, as the hard beverages that are now brought out serve to blur previous 
distinctions; women give their men wine to drink that works as “love's friend, in 
whom there is no breaking of the mood” (smara-sakham rasa-khandana- 
varjitam, 9.36). By the end of this segment (more than twenty verses after its 
beginning), even a yamaka directly describing the king has become a kind of 
drunken stammering (madhumanmadhumanmatha-..., 9.48), and we are at 
another juncture: 


tyajata manam alam bata vigrahair 
na punar eti gatam caturam vayah 
parabhrtabhir ativa nivedite 
smara-mate ramate sma vadhi-janah (Ragh. 9.47) 


41. For a survey of the later yamaka poems see Lienhard 1984, 222-23; see also Raghavan 
1978, 192-95. 
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atha yatha-sukham artavam utsavam 
samanubhiya vilasavati-sakhah 
narapatis cakame mrgaya-ratim 
sa madhuman-madhu-manmatha-samnibhah (Ragh. 9.48) 


“Stop acting proud, come on now, no more resisting; 

the agreeable age of life, once gone, does not return.” 

When the female cuckoos had proclaimed Love’s viewpoint, 
the women turned to enjoyment without restraint. 


Then, after enjoying the festival of spring 

as he desired, in the company of amorous women, 
the king, who looked like Visnu, Spring, and Kama, 
felt desire for the passion of the hunt. 


Here again I would maintain that the yamakas surrounding this ominous 
turning point, again occurring at a narrative transition marked by the word 
atha, are not simply decorative, but contain warnings that are at some tension 
with the superficial gaiety of the ongoing description. They state plainly, against 
the now distant memory of the opening sobriety of this canto, exactly what the 
king has been up to (vamate, ramate) and address him accusingly as what he has 
become (madhuman, madhuman). 

In the verse that immediately follows, an ironic reading of the yamaka seems 
almost required by the frankly apologetic tone of the superficial register: 


paricayam cala-laksya-nipatane 
bhaya-rusos ca tad-ingita-bodhanam 
Srama-jayat pragunam ca karoty asau 
tanum ato ‘numatah sacivair yayau (Ragh. 9.54) 


He'll have practice in hitting moving targets, 

in their fear and rage he'll learn about body language, 
and by conquering fatigue he'll make his body strong— 
being approved therefore by his ministers, he went. 


But do we hear, as a disgruntled murmur in the yamaka, that he may in fact have 
been less than enthusiastically approved (tanu-mato) by them? 

In any case it is too late; hunting gives the king a chance to try out new toys, 
and before long we see him nearly giddy in his gear, bearing down on the inno- 
cently ruminating ruru herd: 


grathita-maulir asau vana-malaya 
taru-palasa-savarna-tanucchadah 
turaga-valgana-cancala-kundalo 
viruruce ruru-cestita-bhumisu (Ragh. 9.51) 
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Wearing a headdress fashioned of wildflower garlands 
and body armor patterned in forest camouflage, 
with his earrings dancing as his horses galloped 


through lands where the antelope graze, he looked splendid. 


But I wonder whether this yamaka too might not offer answers to questions the 
superficial text will not ask, such as what happened to the antelope (uru cerur, 
they went far away), and what became of their land (vi-ruru—no more ruru).*? 

The entire yamaka passage ends in yet another of the transitional verses 
beginning with atha, where once again the yamakas in the pair of verses sur- 
rounding this word seem especially significant. The transition comes at the point 
at which the king actually takes up his weapon for the first time in the hunt, an 
event in which he is described as perfectly unconflicted; one reason for his mental 
ease may be that, as the first verse in the pair explains, the area had supposedly 


been secured beforehand: 


svagani-vagurikaih prathamasthitam 
vyapagatanala-dasyu vivesa sah 
sthira-turangama-bhimi nipanavan 


mrga-vayo-gavayopacitam vanam (Ragh. 9.53) 


atha nabhasya iva tridasdyudham 
kanaka-pinga-tadid-guna-samyutam 

dhanur adhijyam an-adhir upadade 
nara-varo rava-rosita-kesari (Ragh. 9.54) 


Once his hunters and snarers were placed in the forest, 
and it had been cleared of fires and of robbers, 

with firm ground for his horses, together with ponds, 
and stocked with deer, birds, and gavayas, he entered. 


Then, with no mental anguish, he took up his bow, 
ready-strung, like a rainbow near the end of the rains 
with its gold-colored lightning as string, 

and, best of men, made it twang to enrage the lions. 


The first verse emphasizes how thoroughly the area had been made safe and 
enjoyable for the well-armed king, but hidden among the wildlife, within the 


42. Unfortunately, mobility over distance does not preclude extinction. WWF-India has 
reported that the black buck (called &ysnasdra in Sanskrit), a relative of the ruru among the ante- 
lopes, has become an endangered species because of hunting for sport and habitat destruction, 
despite being the world’s fastest land animal at distances longer than a cheetah’s initial sprint 
(http://www.wwfindia.org/inform/endangered.jsp#black). 
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verses yamaka, is an unprotected young boy who will never come of age (a-vayo-ga). 
As for the second verse, we may be sure that, as the yamaka reminds us, 
Dasaratha was the best of men, but does it also contain an echo of the thought 
that his present undertaking may be less than lofty (avaro, avaro)? 

Be that as it may, now that the bow is in his hand the yamakas come to an 
end, together with the drutavilambita meter that has carried them. Another 
eight verses in the vasantatilaka meter lead through the beginning of the actual 
shooting until the point where the king meets the irritated lions face to face. 
From there Kalidasa shifts to a pattern of changing the meter in each verse, 
matching the mounting excitement, which grows through a dozen verses until 
the terrible moment when the little boy is shot (verse 9.75); the heartwrenching 
realization of this moment, in which the king’s excitement comes crashing down 
(ha tatéty akranditam akarnya visannas ...), is poignantly delivered in the stag- 
gering meter called “the drunken peacock” (mattamaytira), and then for the nar- 
ration of the aftermath the poet returns to the vasantatilaka meter, which is used 
until the end of the canto in 9.82. 

A great deal has been accomplished in the space of little more than half a 
hundred verses through the repetition of three syllables in each verse, providing 
one more example of how Kalidasa can turn seemingly simple tools to great 
effect. It would be hard to find a better example of how to intertwine the uses to 
which extended short yamakas can lend themselves, here by recording the 
disciplined balance of Daégaratha’s character while also noting its tensions, and 
then by distracting us from the rise of his recklessness while also hinting at an 
awareness that his crime cannot be glossed over. 


C.3. Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya 


Although Bharavi, as the single most important model for Magha, is of obvious 
relevance to our topic, I will say little about him here because the evidence for 
his influence on Magha has been well documented,*3 and because we will be 
dealing with him separately in other chapters. Here I will mention only a 
few features directly connected with Bharavi’s and Magha’s use of yamaka. 

The first is that there are two cantos in which Bharavi has used extended 
yamakas and which served as models for Magha’s use of yamakas in similar set- 
tings. One is the description of mountains in Bharavi's fifth canto; this was the 
model for Magha’s fourth canto, in which like Bharavi he uses both yamaka 
verses and varied meters, although his handling of both techniques is consider- 
able more complex and regular. The other is Bharavi's fifteenth canto, which uses 


43. See especially Jacobi 1889. 
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both yamaka verses and a wide range of citrakdvya devices, and is followed in 
both by Magha in his nineteenth canto, again with at much greater length and 
much more regularly. Bharavi also uses some yamakas in his final canto, but 
this does not appear to have a direct parallel in Magha. 

The second point worth mentioning is that despite the relatively small 
number of yamakas in his work compared to Magha’s, Bharavi provides good 
examples of some of the uses of yamaka that parallel those we have seen at work 
in slesa verses. 

As an example of the rotation of the subject and object of comparison, a 
technique referred to by Bronner in the setting of slesa as “syntactical slesa,”*4 


consider the twinning of verse-halves in this description of Sivas troops: 


tad-gana dadrsur bhimam citra-samstha ivacalah 
vismayena tayor yuddham citra-samstha ivacalah (Kir. 15.35) 


In amazement his troops, who were like mountains of wondrous form, 
watched that terrible combat, motionless as if painted in a picture. 


As an example of the examination of the trustworthiness of designations, 
consider this verse, in which entire halves are twinned: 


syandanda no ca turagah surébha va vi-pattayah 
syandana no ca tura-gah su-rebha va-vipattayah (Kir. 15.16) 


We have chariots, horses, elephants of the gods, and footsoldiers; 
are they not swift, fast-moving, very loud, and reliable? 


And as an example of the examination of identity through the use of negation, 
consider another remark made by Skanda to his troops: 


ma vihasista samaram sama-rantavya-samyatah 
ksatam ksunndsura-ganair a-ganair iva kim yasah (Kir. 15.8) 


O you to whom play and war are equal, 

do not abandon this battle. 

Why have you injured your glory, as if you were not Ganas, 
when you are the ones who defeated the troops of demons? 


Similarly, the following doublings seem intended to expose the inner capabilities 
of the objects to which the designations being repeated apply: 


vane ‘vane vana-sadam margam margam upeyusam 
vanair banair samasaktam sanke Sam kena samyati 


44. Bronner 1999, 231. 
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I wonder what can assuage the pain 

attached to the sounding arrows 

for the forest dwellers who have taken the path 
of the deer, into the protecting forests. 


A similar approach seems to be at work in the references to “terminator 
arrows (séyakair avasdyakair, 15.37), to the deployment of “fierce arrows 
with tips that wipe away danger” (bhima bhi-marjana-phalananah, 15.42), 
and to the troops that were “frightened, being surrounded by sharp arrows” 


(bhitah sita-sarabhitah, 15.31) 
D. Magha’ss Yamakas 


We turn now at long last to the three cantos in the Sifupalavadha in which 
yamakas are used in extensive patterns, in each instance illustrating in distinct 
ways Magha’ss delight in taking up devices used by earlier poets and subjecting 
them to complex procedures of organization and elaboration. 

My treatment of the first of these three, the fourth canto and its description 
of the mountains, is the fullest—undoubtedly far too full in places—while the 
other two were brought into my research only recently, and the vydpdarapra- 
dhyanya nature of my work on them remains painfully obvious. For them I can 
give only summaries at this point. 


D.1. A Thousand Points of Light: Maghas Mountains 


The fourth canto of the Sisupalavadha is devoted, as I have said, to the descrip- 
tion of a mountain, a topic of the canto presents the poet with the difficult task 
of sustaining the interest of his treatment throughout a long passage describing 
a single insentient object that in itself offers no natural basis for sequential pro- 
gression through events, themes, or topics. The poet must find a way to achieve 
both variety and structure. 

Magha was given a considerable boost up in this endeavor by his predecessor 
Bharavi. The fifth canto of his Kiratdrjuniya is similarly devoted to the descrip- 
tion of a mountain, and there the devices for attaining variety and structure, later 
employed so elaborately by Magha, appear in simpler form. Structurally, the fifth 
canto of Bharavi’s poem begins with an introductory description in fifteen verses 
bound together by grammatical apposition. Bharavi then turns the description 
over to a character in the poem, who speaks throughout the rest of the canto. 
In this second, and much longer, series of verses, the poet attempts to avoid the 
tedium that might result from such a lengthy and apparently random descrip- 
tion by using two devices to introduce formal and verbal variety. One device is a 
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constant shift in meter from verse to verse, set against the usual practice of 
composing all but the last few verses of any one canto in a single meter. The other 
device is the use of the striking verbal ornament of yamaka. 

In the fourth canto of his own poem, Magha uses all these techniques, and 
does his best to outdo Bharavi in the use of each of them. Like Bharavi he begins 
with an introductory series of descriptive verses linked by grammatical apposi- 
tion. You will find the basic structure of the canto laid out in Table 7.3. 

You will see this opening section, consisting of verses 1-9, labelled as Part One 
in that chart. But Magha goes beyond Bharavi's model by extending the intro- 
ductory descriptions through a second series of verses, this time bound together 


Sequence A Sequence B Sequence C 
1. 2: 3. Part One 
(Introduction) 
4. 5 Verses tied together 
8. 9. by apposition 
10. Type B 11. Type A 12. Part Two 
(Extension of Intro.) 
13. 14. 15. Verses tied together 
16. Type B 17. Type A 18. by relative clauses 
19. 20. 21. Part Three 
(Speech of the charioteer) 
Zoe eae \YPED se Verses syntactically 
25. 26. 27. independent 
28. Type B 29. Type A 30. 
31. 32. 33. 
34. 35. 36. Within each sequence, verses 
with relatively more complex 
37. 38. 39. ideas and imagery are shaded. 
40. 41. 42. 
43. 44. 45. 
46. 47. 48. 
49. 50. 51. A verse in Sequence A whose 
overall nature is more typical 
52. 53. 34. of Sequence B is labelled 
55. 56. 57. “Type B,” and vice versa. 
58. Type B 59. Type A 60. 
61. 62. 63. 
64. Type B 65. Type A 66. 
67. 68. (5. 1) 


TABLE 7.3: Major divisions in sarga 4 of the Sisupalavadha 
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not by apposition but by relative clauses: verses 10—18, which I have called Part 
Two. This second method of binding verses together had been used earlier by 
Kalidasa in his description of mountains at the beginning of one of his 
mahakavyas, the Kumarasambhava. 

In this extension of the introductory section Magha seems acutely aware of 
the danger that so lengthy a description of his topic may appear excessive, for he 
begins and ends Part Two with verses designed to justify the attention given to 
the mountain. As usual we will want to be open to the possibility that he is 
giving us information on his own understanding of what he is attempting here. 
Verse 10 gives a mythological justification: 


mude murarer amaraih sumeror 
Aniya yasyépacitasya Srngaih 

bhavanti ndddama-giras kavindm 
ucchraya-saundarya-guna mrsédyah (Sisu. 4.10) 


For the enjoyment of Krsna it was put together 

with peaks brought by the gods from Mount Meru. 

The excellences of that mountain’s loftiness and beauty 

need not be described falsely by poets of unbridled expression. 


And verse 17 refers to the mountain's inexhaustible novelty: 


drsto pi Sailah sa muhur murarer 
apurvavad vismayam atatana 

ksane Rsane yan navatam upaiti 
tad eva ripas ramaniyatayah 


For Krsna, although he saw it repeatedly, 

that mountain produced (each time) an astonishment 
that seemed unprecedented. ‘The essence of charm 

is to become new at every moment. 


The role of Krsna in the phantasmagoria being set in motion here has already 
been touched on in the introduction to this paper. The rest we will return to after 
a closer look at Magha’s own approach to expression in this canto; for now I will 
remark only that in this, as in so much else, Magha is once again building on 
something received from Bharavi, who had presented a justification of his own 


at the corresponding point in his description of mountains. 


45. Kiratarjuniya 5.16: anucarena dhanddhipater atho naga-vilokana-vismita-manasah / sa 
jagade vacanam priyam adaran mukharata vasare hi virajate, “Then the servant of Kubera spoke, 
with close attention, a pleasing speech to (Arjuna,) whose mind was astonished by the sight of the 


mountain; for talkativeness is a beautiful thing when the occasion calls for it.” 
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In pursuit of similar freshness in his poem, Magha again follows Bharavi by 
turning the description over to a character in the poem, in this instance Krsnas 
charioteer Daruka, who speaks throughout the rest of the canto. This device 
imparts some degree of liveliness simply by allowing the change from past tense 
to present tense, but more than this is required, and again Magha takes his cues 
from Bharavi. Just as Bharavi had composed his opening section in a single meter, 
but had begun to vary the choice of meter at this point, so here also the meters 
are mixed for the remainder of the canto, the section that I have called Part 
Three. Magha also borrows Bharavi's idea of using yamaka, although here he goes 
beyond Bharavi in employing the device from the beginning, rather than only in 
the final section of the canto. 

While Magha takes these devices from the example of Bharavi, he uses them 
in a strikingly more elaborate and organized way. Whereas the changes in meter 
and the instances of yamaka in Bharavi'’s canto are distributed in an apparently 
random fashion, in Magha’s canto they are arranged in a complex but regular 
pattern. Whereas for Bharavi these devices serve largely to introduce variety, 
for Magha they simultaneously carry out a scheme of structure as well. And in 
Magha’s scheme a further pattern of variation in the presentation of ideas is 
consistently coordinated with these patterns of verbal variation. It is this scheme 
of interlocking patterns that I hope to elucidate here. 

Several of the essential elements in the overall scheme are pointed out by the 
commentator Mallinatha. In his comment on verse 3, the first verse in the canto 
in which the verbal ornament of yamaka appears, he tells us that yamaka will be 
used in every third verse throughout the canto. As I have mentioned, this sort of 
regularity is not present in Bharavi’s poem. For the Sisupalavadha Mallinatha 
also explains that in each of these verses the yamaka itself will be the principal 
ornament in the verse, although from time to time the poet may manage to 
pull off an ornament of sense as well.46 And in his remarks on verse 19, the 
beginning of Part Three of the canto, Mallinatha points out that from here on 
the choice of meter will vary, but that each of the verses following a verse in 
which yamaka is used will consistently be in the vasantatilaka meter.*” 

I have already outlined the effect of the phenomena noticed by Mallinatha, 
which is to divide the major portion of the canto into triads of verses, each triad 
beginning with a verse in vasantatilaka meter and ending with a verse using 
the verbal ornament yamaka. In the tables outlining the structure of the canto, 


46. Mallinatha on Sisupdalavadha 4.3: itahparam dvy-antaram ekam yamakam vaksyati. tatra 
tad evalankarah. arthalankaras tv abhyucceya iti yatha-sambhavam uhyam. 

47, Mallinatha, avataranika to Sisupdlavadha 4.19: itahprabhrti yamakdénantara-slokesu 
vasantatilaka-vrttam niyamenaha. 
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I have labeled the vasantatilakd verses “Sequence A,’ the yamaka verses “Sequence 
C,” and the intervening verses in each triad “Sequence B.” I have extended these 
divisions outside Part Three to include the opening sections of the canto as well, 
because with the exception of changes in meter the characteristic features of the 
three sequences are noticeable from the beginning of the canto. And at the end 
I have filled out the final triad by including the first verse of the next canto, verse 
5.1. Like the other verses in Sequence C, this is a yamaka verse. As it turns out, 
it is also a vasantatilakd verse; it serves to recapitulate the elements of the fourth 
canto in one last reference to the mountain, and so to conclude that description 
and form a transition to the next topic. 

The major purpose of this division into triads is to provide the framework 
for a very regular pattern of ebb and flow in the intensity of ornaments of sound, 
carefully coordinated with opposing progressions in the intensity of ornaments 
of sense. 

As we have already learned from Mallinatha, the final verse in each triad 
involves a maximal level of verbal ornamentation (called sabdalankara in Sanskrit 
literary theory) in the form of yamaka, together with the complete absence, in 
most instances, of any ideal trope or figure (arthadlankara, “ornament of sense”). 
This combination is not surprising in itself, since the difficulty of composing 
yamakas often precludes the achievement of anything very organized on the level 
of meaning. 

At the other end of each triad the verses in vasantatilakad meter present the 
opposite combination. These verses usually have little or no ornamentation on 
the level of sound, and it is here that the poet, freed from the distractions of elab- 
orate rhyme and unusual meter, brings out his heavy guns of imagery. The verses 
in this sequence characteristically involve such features as detailed conceits, 
extensive puns, or striking fancies. 

Between these opposing extremes at either end of each triad, the verses in 
Sequence B are intermediate on the levels of both sound and sense. As verbal 
ornamentation these verses characteristically use anuprasa, alliteration—consid- 
erably more noticeable than anything typically found in the verses of Sequence 
A, and much less arresting than the yamaka of the verses in Sequence C. 
Ornaments of sense are consistently present in Sequence B as opposed to their 
virtual absence in Sequence C, but are rarely as intense as those in Sequence A. 

We have already seen one example of a triad from this canto, verses 4.19—21, 
illustrating these three sequences. The differences between the sequences can be 
made clearer by examining another typical series of verses from later on in the 
canto. 

Verse 37 is a part of Sequence A, and accordingly it shows very little in the 
way of verbal ornamentation, but develops a very complicated figure of speech 
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in which each of the statements made in the verse can be applied both to the 
mantras held in the mind of a learned Brahmin and to the treasures concealed in 
the earth of the mountain: 


vidvadbhir agama-parair vivrtam kathamcic 
chrutvapi durgraham aniscita-dhibhir anyaih 
Sreyan dvijatir iva hantum aghani daksam 
gidhartham esa nidhi-mantra-ganam bibharti (Sisu. 4.37) 


Like an excellent Brahmin, this mountain holds a host of treasures that 
are like mantras [mantras that are like treasures]: they are efficacious 
in removing misfortunes [removing sins]; they are laboriously 
exposed to view by those who are experts and aim at acquiring 
wealth [are explained only with difficulty by learned men who study 
the treatises]; they are hard to get at for others whose notion (of 
their location) are uncertain, even when they have heard about them 
[are difficult to understand for others whose minds are not incisive, 
even when they have heard them]; and their wealth is hidden [their 
meaning is secret]. 


The next verse, verse 38, is a part of Sequence B. As verbal ornamentation it uses 
mild but noticeable alliteration and consonance. On the level of meaning it 
develops a conceit that is less intense than the ornamentation we have just seen, 
but nonetheless significant, and which turns on the difference between two 
related classes of mythological beings—the asvamukhas, who are said to have the 
faces of horses and the bodies of humans, and the kinnaras, who are said to have 
the faces of humans and the bodies of horses: 


bimbéstham bahu manute turanga-vaktram 
cumbantam mukham iha kinnaram priyayah 

slisyantam muhur itaro pi tam nija-strim 
uttunga-stana-bhara-bhanga-bhiru-madhyam (Sisu. 4.38) 


The horse-faced creature envies the centaur, kissing 

the mouth of his lover with its lip like a bimba fruit; 

while he envies the other, embracing his own wife again and again, 
her waist in danger of breaking from the burden of her high breasts. 


Next, verse 39 is a part of Sequence C. It shows extensive yamaka: the whole of 
the second quarter of the verse is identical in its actual pronunciation with the 
whole of the fourth quarter. But on the level of sense its offering is quite meager: 


yad etad asyanutatam vibhati 
vanam tataneka-tamdla-talam 
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na puspitatra sthagitarka-rasmav 
ananta-tane katama latdélam (Sifu. 4.39) 


Since the slopes of this mountain are covered so beautifully 
with many tamala and palmyra trees, 

what kind of vine has not blossomed here, 

shielded from the rays of the sun, and with endless room? 


In verse 40 we return to Sequence A, and again there is an elaborate production 
of comparisons and double meanings, with no striking verbal ornamentation: 


dantéjjvalasu vimalépala-mekhalantah 
sad-ratna-citra-katakasu brhan-nitambah 

asmin bhajanti ghana-komala-ganda-saila 

naryo ‘nuripam adhivasam adhityakasu (Sisu. 4.40) 


The women here are charming in their belts with faultless gems 
[their midregions with spotless stones]; 

they have large hips and wide, smooth cheeks 
[broad mountainsides and wide, smooth boulders] 

they find a suitable home in the highlands 
[find a locus of comparison in the highlands], 

which have beautiful arbors, and slopes bright with fine jewels 
[have beautiful teeth, and bracelets bright with fine jewels]. 


This is followed by verse 41, a part of Sequence B, and thus marked by clearly 
noticeable alliteration and by a gentler, but still considerable, ornament of 


sense: 


anaticirojjhitasya jaladena cira- 
sthita-bahu-budbudasya payaso ‘nukrtim 
virala-vikirna-vajra-sakala sakalam 


iha vidadhati dhauta-kaladhauta-mahi (Sisu. 4.41) 


These plains of bright silver, 

with chunks of diamonds protruding here and there 
look just like water recently dropped by the cloud, 
still studded with lingering bubbles. 


Finally, verse 42 belongs to Sequence C, and shows yamaka throughout the 
second half of each verse-quarter; it has less to offer on on the level of meaning: 


varjayantya janaih sangam ekdantatas 
tarkayantya sukham sangame kantatah 
yosayaisa smarasanna-tapangaya 
sevyate ‘nekaya sannatapangaya (Sisu. 4.42) 
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Many women come here in secret to be alone, 
dreaming of being happy together with their lovers. 
The corners of their eyes turn down, 

and their bodies are filled with the fever of love. 


In several instances these characteristic distinctions between the verses of 
Sequence A and those of Sequence B do not hold true, but these exceptions 
occur in a further pattern so perfectly symmetrical as to suggest that Magha 
introduced them as deliberate variations, presumably because he felt that his 
grand scheme might itself become tedious to the reader if maintained with unre- 
lieved consistency. Several verses in Sequence A do not achieve the intensity of 
ideas typical of the sequence, often because the verse is called upon to serve some 
narrative or expository function. When this happens the balance of the triad is 
endangered, and to preserve it the verses in Sequence B then take on the charac- 
teristics associated with Sequence A. In such a trade, the verse in Sequence A, 
which shows reduced intensity in its ideal ornamentation, will usually also show 
the alliteration typical of the verses in Sequence B; in Table 7.3 on page 174 I have 
marked such verses “Type B.” And the following verse in Sequence B will then 
be lacking the expected alliteration, and will show unusual intensity in ideal 
ornamentation; I have marked such verses “Type A.” Again the phenomenon 
may be made clearer by examples. The first full reversal of this kind in Part Three 
of the canto occurs in verses 22 and 23. Here verse 22 is a part of Sequence A, 
but in contrast to most of the verses in its sequence it uses the alliteration 
more typical of Sequence B, and presents a conceit that is fairly complicated but 
lacks the fuller intensity usually found in the verses of Sequence A: 


pascatya-bhagam iha sanusu samnisannah 
pasyanti Santa-mala-sdndrataramsu-jalam 
sampurna-labdha-lalana-lapanbpamanam 
utsanga-sangi-harinasya mrganka-murteh (Sisu. 4.22) 


Those on its peaks see the other side of the moon, 
which, since the dark spot is only on the front, 

has a much greater density of brightness, and thus 
looks all the more like the faces of beautiful women. 


This is followed by verse 23, which departs from the typical characteristics of 
Sequence B by avoiding obvious alliteration beyond a touch of onomatopoeia, 
and by developing a rather complex conceit, which refers to the ritual suicide 
practiced by Saiva ascetics at the cliffs of Girnar, and still commemorated today 
by plaques at the site: | 


krtva pumvat patam uccair bhrgubhyo 
murdhni gravnam jarjara nirjharaughah 
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kurvanti dyam utpatantah smararta- 
svar-loka-stri-gatra-nirvanam atra (Sifu. 4.23) 


Here the currents of waterfalls, diving like men 

from the high cliffs, shattering on the tops of the rocks, 
fly up to heaven, bringing relief to the bodies 

of heavenly women afflicted with love. 


Here the conceit, as the commentator Mallinatha points out, rests on the fact 
that legal texts prescribe this sort of suicide as a path to heaven for aged hermits. 
The next such reversal in the canto occurs in verses 28 and 29. Verse 28, although 
a part of Sequence A, has strong alliteration and, once again, a conceit that is 
striking in itself but less intense than one might expect in this sequence: 


uccair mahdarajata-raji-virajitasau 
durvarna-bhittir iha sandra-sudha-savarna 
abhyeti bhasma-paripand urita-smardrer 


udvahni-locana-lalama-lalata-lilam (Siu. 4.28) 


Here that wall of silver, the color of dense whitewash 
brightened by a vein of gold, attains the beauty 

of Siva’s forehead, whitened with ashes 
and adorned by the eye with the rising flame. 


Again this is followed by a verse in Sequence B, verse 29, that borrows the char- 
acteristics of Sequence A by avoiding alliteration and pursuing a comparison 
through the use of constant double meanings: 


ayam atijarathah prakama-gurvir 
alaghu-vilambi-payodharéparuddhah 

satatam asumatam agamya-ripah 
parinata-dik-karikas tatir bibharti (Sisu. 4.29) 


This has slopes that are very solid and exceedingly massive 
[very old and excessively obese]; 
it is covered with heavy, hanging clouds 
[impeded by heavy, pendulous breasts]; 
always difficult of access for living beings 
[always uninviting for lovemaking]; 
with elephants of the quarters stooping to strike with their tusks 
[with marks of bites and nail wounds that have turned to scars]. 


Of course a judgement of the intensity of figuration in a verse is partially a 
subjective matter, and in marking a few verses (verses 17, 28, and 58) as devia- 
tions from the type of their sequences I have relied more on the presence 
or absence of obvious alliteration than on the degree of ideal ornamentation. 
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Similarly, I have marked one verse in Sequence B (verse 65) “Type A” because 
of its striking conceit, despite its use of alliteration. By my reckoning the sort of 
reversal between Sequence A and Sequence B that I have described occurs at the 
beginning and end of Part Two of the canto, and near the beginning and end of 
Part Three. Furthermore, at the extreme beginning and end of Part Three the 
verse in Sequence B shows “Type A” characteristics without a corresponding 
shift in Sequence A. The pattern of deviations is thus fully symmetrical within 
each major part of the canto. 

The general scheme accomplished by this constant progression through 

three basic types of verses is further enriched by several patterns of alternation in 
Sequences B and C. The clearest of these involve the two major verbal devices of 
yamaka and change in meter. The more extensive form of yamaka, which I have 
called “ardha-samudgaka yamaka’” in Table 7.4, is that in which the whole of the 
second quarter of the verse is identical in sound with the whole of the fourth 
quarter, as we saw in verse 39. This form occurs in every other verse of Sequence 
C in Part Three of the canto, alternating with less impressive forms of end rhyme 
(as we saw in verse 42) and with miscellaneous other forms of yamaka, the latter 
being included presumably because they are essentially the same forms of yamaka 
that Bharavi managed to use in his canto. The details can be seen in the chart; 
again the pattern is remarkably symmetrical. 
This pattern of alternation in the distribution of forms of yamaka coincides 
with an equally clear pattern in the distribution of meters in Sequence C, as 
listed in Table 7.5 on page 184. With only two exceptions, each of the verses using 
the major form of yamaka (“ardha-samudgaka yamaka’) is composed in one of 
the nine most common meters in the Sisupalavadha, that is, in a meter used by 
Magha as a carrying meter throughout one or more cantos elsewhere in the 
poem. And, again with only two exceptions, each of the other yamaka verses is 
composed in a meter used in no other verse in the poem. 

In Sequence B the pattern of meters is not as rigid. All but three of the verses 
are in meters used as carrying meters elsewhere in the poem, and the general 
pattern is one of alternating puspitagra and praharsini, which together account 
for over half the verses in this sequence in Part Three, but the details of the 
pattern are not entirely symmetrical. 

What is symmetrical in Sequence B is the distribution of intensity in orna- 
ments of sense. I have already explained the nature of the verses marked “Type A” 
in the charts; outside these variations the verses in Sequence B alternate in the 
intensity of their ideal ornaments, with every other verse—the verses that are 
shaded—showing a noticeably higher degree of elaboration in ornaments of sense. 

The most important feature of this alternation in intensity in Sequence B 
is that it is coordinated with the alternation of intensity in the forms of yamaka 
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Sequence A Sequence B Sequence C 

(minimal) (moderate) (maximal) 
1. 2. 3. yamaka 
4, 5. anuprasa 6. yamaka 
7. 8. 9. yamaka 
10. anuprdsa 11. 12. yamaka 
13. 14, 15. yamaka 
16. anuprdsa 17. 18. yamaka 
19, 20. 21. ardha-samudgaka yamaka 
22. anuprasa 23. 24. yamaka 
25. 26. anuprasa 27. ardha-samudgaka yamaka 
28. anuprasa 29. 30. yamaka 
31. 32. anuprasa 33. aty-ardha-samudgaka yamaka 
34. 35. anuprasa 36. yamaka 
37. 38. anuprasa 39. ardha-samudgaka yamaka 
40. 41. anuprasa 42. yamaka 
43. 44. anuprasa 45. ardha-samudgaka yamaka 
46. 47. anuprasa 48. yamaka 
49. 50. anuprasa 51. aty-ardha-samudgaka yamaka 
52. 53. anuprasa 54. yamaka 
55. 56. anuprasa 57. ardha-samudgaka yamaka 
58. anuprasa 59. 60. yamaka 
61. 62. anuprdasa 63. ardha-samudgaka yamaka 
64. anuprasa 65. anuprasa 66. yamaka 
67. 68. anuprasa (5.1) yamaka 


Within each sequence, verses with relatively more complex imagery and ideas are shaded. In general 
terms anuprasa is the repetition of one or more individual sounds and yamakais the repetition of 
continuous series of sounds. In ardha-samudgaka yamaka, two entire quarters of the verse (here 
the second and fourth quarter) are identical in sound; in aty-ardha-samudgaka yamaka the identical 
portions are even more extensive. 


TABLE 7.4: Obvious ornaments of sound in sarga 4 of the Sisupalavadha 


in Sequence C, and in fact is staggered relative to that alternation, so that the 
triads containing more intense levels of conceit in Sequence B tend to contain 
less intense levels of yamaka in Sequence C, and vice versa—a general principle 
of conservation of intensity that we have already seen at work in the triads in 
which a “Type A” verse in Sequence B is introduced to balance a “Type B” verse 
in Sequence A. 
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Sequence A Sequence B Sequence C 

1. upajati 2. upajati 3. upajati 

4. upajati 5. upajati 6. upajati 

7. upajati 8. upajati 9. upajati 

10. upajati 11. upajati 12. upajati 

13. upajati 14. upajati 15. upajati 

16. upajati 17. upajati 18. upajati 

19. vasantatilaka 20. puspitagra 21. drutavilambita 
22. vasantatilakad 23. $dalini 24. pathya* 

25. vasantatilaka 26. praharsini 27. upendravajra 
28. vasantatilaka 29. puspitagra 30. jaladharamala* 
31. vasantatilaka 32. drutavilambita 33. vamSastha 
34. vasantatilakad 35. upajati 36. pramitaksara 
37. vasantatilakad 38. praharsini 39. upendravajra 
40. vasantatilaka 41. kurariruta* 42. sragvini* 

43. vasantatilaka 44. mattamayura* 45. dodhaka* 

46. vasantatilakd 47. mafjubhasini 48. dryagiti* 

49. vasantatilaka 50. praharsini 51. aryagiti* 

52. vasantatilaka 53. praharsini 54. jaloddhatagati* 
55. vasantatilaka 56. puspitagra 57. rathoddhata 
58. vasantatilaka 59. praharsini 60. drutavilambita 
61. vasantatilaka 62. bhramaravilasita* 63. indravajra 
64. vasantatilaka 65. malini 66. prthvi 

67. vamsapatrapatita* 68. malini (5.1) vasantatilaka 


Within each sequence, verses with relatively more 
complex imagery and ideas are shaded. 


An asterisk marks meters not used elsewhere in the poem. 


TABLE 7.5: Meters of the verses in sarga 4 of the Sisupdlavadha 


It is as if Magha were working with a quota of total intensity of all types to be 
met in each triad of verses. 

Beyond their formal features, the three sequences of verses are also involved 
in the repetition of words and of ideas in the canto, which operate in an inter- 
esting way: linkages of topic or theme tend to run horizontally within the triads, 
while linkages involving the repetition of words tend to run vertically through 
the three sequences. 
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It is not uncommon for a verse in Sequence A to set a general tone or 
topic that persists in Sequence B. Verse 58, for example, sets a religious tone; 
as it happens the verse, although a member of Sequence A, is one of the 
“Type B” verses, so that we find a fairly restrained conceit together with obvious 
alliteration: 


sayam Ssasanka-kirandhata-candrakanta- 
nisyandi-nira-nikarena krtabhisekah 
arkopal6llasita-vahnibhir ahni taptas 

tivram mahavratam ivdtra caranti vaprah (Sifu. 4.58) 


Here the slopes seem to perform a great vrata, 

being bathed at night by the water 

flowing from the moonstones struck by the moonbeams, 
and heated by day by the fires flashing from the sunstones. 


This conceit refers to the religious observance of exposing oneself to fires during 
the daytime and standing in cold water at night, and also depends upon the 
poetic convention that “sunstones” and “moonstones” give off fire and water, 
respectively, when struck by the rays of the celestial luminary after which they are 
named. This religious tone is carried on in verse 59, which as part of the trade in 
characteristics within this triad shows the detailed double meanings and lack of 
alliteration typical of “Type A” verses: 


ekasminn adhika-payah-sriyam [adhi-kapayah sriyam] vahantyah 
samksobham pavana-bhuva javena nitah 

valmiker arahita-rama-laksmananam 
sadharmyam dadhati giram maha-sarasyah (Sisu. 4.59) 


On this (mountain) the large lakes, bearing a wealth of abundant 
water [or: dealing with monkeys and bearing beauty], and 
ruffled by the force produced by the wind [or: made heroic by 
the energy of Hanuman], sustain a resemblance to the words of 
Valmiki [that is, the Ramayana epic], in which Rama and Laks 
mana are together [or: on which there are cranes accompanied by 
their mates]. 


The next verse in Sequence A, verse 61, changes the tone to a sensual one, while 
displaying the typical characteristics of the sequence: 


tvaksara-randhra-paripurana-labdha-gitir 

asminn asau mrdita-paksmala-rallakangah 
kasturika-mrga-vimarda-sugandhir eti 

ragiva saktim adhikam visaysu vayuh (Sisu. 4.61) 
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On this (mountain) the wind, like a rakish man, becomes greatly 
attached to the regions [or: strongly addicted to sensual objects], 
obtaining song by blowing into the holes of the canes [or: of flutes], 
rubbing against the bodies of hairy kambala deer [or: against 
blankets], and being fragrant from contact with musk deer [or: with 
musk perfume]. 


Once again the following verse, verse 62, follows suit by dealing with a sensual 
theme, and has the typical features of verses in Sequence B: 


prityai ytinam vyavahita-tapanah 
praudha-dhvantam dinam iha jaladah. 

dosa-manyam vidadhati surata- 
kriddyasa-Srama-sama-patavah (Sisu. 4.62) 


Here, to the joy of the young people, the clouds, 

which conceal the sun and are competent in quelling 

the fatigue caused by the exertions of lovemaking, 

make the day think itself night, because of the abundant darkness. 


Despite such examples of general themes within some of the triads of verses, 
explicit repetition of individual words and of particular objects operates largely 
within the three sequences, rather than from verse to verse in the order in which 
they appear in the poem. 

To begin with a few examples of the repetition of individual words:*® four 
out of five verses in Sequence B, beginning with verse 50, use the word vidadhati 
as their finite verb, and four out of five verses in Sequence C in the same part 
of the poem use the verb bib/arti. If such repetition had been used in verses 
occurring consecutively in the poem, it would have seemed inelegant, but when 
distributed by repeatedly appearing at intervals of three verses, these words form 
interlocking patterns in which the repetitions contribute to the general effect of 
ebb and flow. Instances of individual words repeated in one or two consecutive 
verses within a particular sequence, but not appearing in the surrounding verses 
in the other sequences, are far too frequent to be listed here. 

The situation is similar where the repetition of the mention of particular 
objects is concerned. For example, seven of the eight verses mentioning bees 
occur in Sequence C, six of the seven verses mentioning the moon occur in 
Sequence A, six of the eight verses mentioning lotuses occur in Sequence C, 
and—to approach the statistics from another angle—none of the ten verses 


48. The general phenomenon of the repetition of individual words within a single canto of a 
mahakavya has been discussed in detail in Peterson 2003. Here again Bharavi was the model for a 


technique put to more extreme use by Magha. 
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mentioning gold occurs in Sequence B. In the face of such statistics it is tempt- 
ing to suppose that Magha must have composed each of the three sequences 
separately, and then interlaced them to form his canto. At any rate it is clear 
from the scheme of formal variations that Magha held the characteristic features 
and alternations of each sequence in mind throughout the canto. 

The end result is a canto that, faced with the lack of any obvious basis for 
ordering in its subject matter, instead had imposed upon its descriptions an arbi- 
trary but elaborate structure of formal patterns, by a poet who characteristically 
(or, some might say, compulsively) sought to excel his predecessors by employing 
the techniques he received from them in complex designs of organization. 

Still the question remains of why this extravaganza should have been 
unleashed here and not elsewhere in the poem. And not just by Magha but also 
by Bharavi before him and by Ratnakara and Sriharsa and others after him— 
what is it, if indeed it is anything more than tradition, about mountains that 
calls for this flashy treatment? Others have tried to answer similar questions,*” 
and I have already given a part of my own answer: what Magha had to deal 
with was a lengthy and an apparently random description of a single natural 
item, with no persistent human activity in the forefront of his description, which 
is what separates this canto from the others. At the same time, the object of his 
description is one which is visually spectacular. The Sanskrit word that springs to 
mind is cétra: the mountain as Magha describes it is glittering, shining, filled 
with treasures. This canto has more words referring to rays of light, in greater 
density, than any other portion of the poem. It deals with descriptions of gold, 
of silver, of sunlight—rays of light are bouncing through the confines of nearly 
every verse. 

Recall now Maghass verses of justification early in the canto, at the beginning 
and end of the second introductory section, in which he explained why such a 
long description was appropriate, and particularly the way this justification con- 
cludes: “the essence of charm is to become new at every moment,” a maxim that 
is one of the most quoted lines in Sanskrit, and which is cited with approval by 
Anandavardhana himself. Magha, here following in Bharavi's footsteps, sees 
himself as dealing with a subject of novelty and of glitter, and he uses citra for 
citra. It is not a canto that is completely devoid of rasa, but the rasa that is being 
evoked is adbhuta, the mood of astonishment. 

In Sanskrit theory adbhuta rasa is unlike most other rasas—such as srigdra 
rasa, the erotic mood, or karuna rasa, the compassionate mood, both of which 
have been mentioned as inappropriate settings for the use of particularly flashy 
devices—because, along with a few others such as the comic rasa, it does not in 


49. See Smith 1985, 135-37 for a discussion of this in connection with Ratnakara. 
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practice require the depiction of persons in interaction. To have the evocation of 
the erotic mood you have to present characters who are in love with each other, 
and to have the evocation of the compassionate rasa you have to present a 
character who is feeling grief. But to have the miraculous rasa all you need is to 
present something miraculous, although it helps if you have someone to present 
it to, which is why the charioteer is introduced here, speaking to Krsna. Krsna is 
being astonished by the things which are presented to him, a point emphasized 
in both of the apologetic verses in this canto, and in fact an idea that is present 
in the poem from its very first verse, and repeatedly referred to in other cantos 
as well. 

In short, the situation here is that there are no persons that can be used, 
there are no human activities that can be depicted in any ongoing way; the only 
thing that he can describe is something astonishing, something glittering, something 
ever new, something full of light, something striking, something spectacular. 
And if he does that in furtherance of the adbhuta rasa, then he can use yamaka 
in the way that Anandavardhana said that yamaka could be used, in support of 
a rasa, provided that it is not one of the sensitive rasas. 

So I would say that the challenge of a canto devoid of human interaction is 
the first reason why yamakas are used here. And the second reason is that, beyond 
this, the yamaka and the other forms of spectacular sound play produce a sort of 
verbal echo of the spectacular light show that the poet is fixated on in describing 
the mountain in the fourth canto, and so in that way as well the use of citra 
poetry is particularly appropriate. But a third consideration, and one that Magha 
is careful to emphasize in his explanatory verses, is that the scene must always be 
ever new. There must be constant variety, which is what makes things beautiful. 
It is for this reason, I imagine, that the yamakas are not presented one after 
another without a break, but included in this complicated pattern of ebb and 
flow, itself varied at intervals by shifts in the scheme, so as to maintain the sense 
of surprise and variety throughout the canto, in a kind of pulsating flow of 
energy that corresponds also to undulating rhythms in the types of effort required 
to compose and to receive the verses. 

One might wonder why Kalidasa, who describes a mountain range at 
the beginning of his Kumdrasambhava, did not use the same technique. I think 
the answer follows from what I have already said about the role of persons. In the 
opening of the Kumdrasambhava Kalidasa deals with the mountain not simply as 
a mountain, but as a living character, and that particular mountain, Himalaya, is 
not only a living character, but the father of the hero of the poem. The opening 
description thus falls in the category of describing the family of the hero rather 
than simply of describing one of the items in a list of topoi, even aside from the 
fact that the movement in the direction of descriptive cantos that is apparent in 
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Bharavi and Magha is a change that comes about after Kalidasa. Even so I think 
the memory of Kalidasa’s description of Himalaya was probably part of what 
contributed to the overall notion of a mountain scene as involving a montage of 
visual effects, since the opening of the Kumdrasambhava is certainly not lacking 
in light, as Ingalls has noticed in describing its images as including “ice and 
snow, the scintillation of the close sunlight, the peacock feathers of the moun- 
taineers, the jewelry of the nymphs, the incarnadined masses of clouds.” 8 

A final thing to note about the treatment of the mountain is that even in the 
yamakas here Magha is not operating at maximum flashiness, but is somewhere 
in the midrange of what he is capable of in special effects. Just as within each 
triad in this canto there is a sort of conservation of effort at work, a mixture of 
forces of the kind that Renou has referred to as the “harmony of volume” that 
the kavya poets aim at, in the same way the range of spectacular poetry repre- 
sented by the yamakas used here is intermediate between the kinds of citra used 
in other cantos. We will see a gentler variety of yamaka in the more erotic 
treatment of the seasons, and a more tumultuous kind in the pounding descrip- 
tions of the violence of war. 


D.2. The Birds and the Bees: Maghas Seasons 


SUMMARY OF WoRK IN PRoGRESS: The bulk of sarga 6, which describes the 
seasons, is composed, like Kalidasa’s description of the spring festival in 
the Raghuvamsa, in drutavilambita meter with regular yamakas in the 
fourth quarter of each verse. All six seasons are described in succession; 
this is yet another idea taken from Bharavi, although Bharavi himself had 
covered the seasons in only a small part of one canto and had not used 
yamakas in doing so. Towards the end of the canto, Magha shifts into 
overdrive and describes all six seasons over again, using a variety of meters 
and a fancier level of yamaka repetitions. 


Magha tells us what he is up to, first with a verse at the beginning explaining 
that the seasons decided to put on a show for the entertainment and pleasure of 
Krsna, who was pausing on his journey, and then with a verse at the very end 
explaining that the method employed in this show was to present a display of all 
the seasons involving the interplay of flowers, songs, and bees—which is accu- 
rate, provided that “bee” is taken to mean by extension “the birds and the bees.” 

The general techniques are those already seen in Kalidasa, except that Magha 
is not progressing toward any narrative end. Instead he organizes the canto, 


50. Ingalls 1955, 34. 
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which otherwise moves ahead in a monolinear line like Kalidasa’s, through the 
interaction of two uncharacteristically nonrigid schemes. One is the obvious one 
of the round of the seasons; here the seasons are given varying lengths of airtime, 
in proportion to their pleasantness. The other is a series of thematic focuses, in 
some of which he is careful to cover all the five (or six) senses within a series of 
related verses. 

Magha supports the emphasis applied in the yamaka repetitions through a 
metrical device similar to the one noted in Kalidasa: in his drutavilambita verses 
in this canto, Magha increases the prominence of the yamaka slot by aligning 
word-breaks with the juncture between the two triads of sounds, using a tech- 
nique we have already seen in Kalidasa.?! Magha’s use of the technique, however, 
differs from that of Kalidasa in being even more stringent in the treatment of the 
yamaka quarters, and in applying the contrasting slurring over of that juncture 
in the non-yamaka quarters with increasing frequency as one moves away from 
the yamaka quarter rather than toward it.> 


D.3. The Tumult of Battle: Magha’ Citrasarga 


SUMMARY OF WORK IN PRoGress: Magha’s dependence on Bharavi’s model for the 
selection of citra devices is particularly striking, and is summarized in Table 7.6 on 
page 191. Sarga 19 describes the ongoing battle between Krgna’s army and that of 
Sigupala, beginning with the encounters between individual heroes. The canto is 
arranged in pairs of verses, in each of which the second verse is a relatively simple 
slesa verse, in which no resegmentation of words is necessary to arrive at the 
second meaning; usually it is simply a comparison in which the qualifiers can 
apply to both the subject and the object of comparison. The first verse in each 
pair is a citra verse, drawing on all of the categories described earlier, and 
including counterparts or enhancements to each of the special citra items that 
Bharavi had used, as laid out in Table 7.6. The other verses in the slot are usually 
difficult yamaka verses in the earlier part of the canto, but as the action progresses 
and the battle heats up these are increasingly replaced by the even more difficult 
dvyaksara verses. 


51. See n. 34 on p. 36. 

52. For the non-yamaka quarters a word crosses the division between the triads in 36 of 66 
verses for pada a, 35 of 66 verses for pada b, and 25 of 66 verses for pada c. In the yamaka quarters 
there are six instances of such crossovers (verses 12, 28, 29, 44, 51, and 6G), but each of these 
occurs in a pada in which the poet goes on to further repetitions in the same pada; there are no 


such crossovers in verse-quarters with simple yamakas of the type to which Kalidasa confines 


himself. 


Kiratarjuniya, Sarga 15 (Sisupalavadha, Sarga 19, cont.:) 


1. yamaka 36. yamaka 
3. yamaka 38. yamaka: b=d 
5. niyama: ekaksarapada 40. reverse yamaka: in a, b,c, d 
7. niyama: nirausthya 42. yamaka: b=d 
8. yamaka 44. reverse yamaka: a<>b,cod 
10. yamaka 46. bandha: gomutrikabandha 
12. bandha: gomdtrikabandha 48. yamaka: b=d 
14. niyama: ekavyahjana 50. yamaka: b=d 
16. yamaka: samudga (ab = cd) 52. yamaka: b=d 
18. reverse yamaka: a> b, cod 54. yamaka: b=d 
20. reverse yamaka: ao>b,cod 56. yamaka: b=d 
22+23. reverse yamaka: abcd > 58. yamaka: samudga (ab = cd) 
25. bandha: sarvatobhadra | 60. yamaka: a=c 
27. bandha: ardhabhramaka 62. yamaka 
29. niyama: nirausthya 64. yamaka: b=d 
31. yamaka 66. niyama: dvyaksara 
35. yamaka: b=d 68. niyama: asamyoga 
37. yamaka 70. yamaka 
38. niyama: dvyaksara 72. bandha: ardhabhramaka 
42. yamaka 74. yamaka: b=d 
43. citra: gudhacaturtha 76. yamaka: b=d 
45. citra: arthatrayavaci 78. yamaka: b=d 
50. yamaka: samudga (ab = cd) 80. yamaka: b=d 
52. yamaka: a=b=c=d . 82. yamaka: b=d 
84. niyama: dvyaksara 
Sisupalavadha, Sarga 19 86. niyama: dvyaksara 
1. yamaka 88. reverse yamaka: ab <> cd 
3. niyama: ekaksarapada 90. reverse equiv. yamaka: a<>b,c<od 
5. yamaka: b=d 92. yamaka 
7. yamaka: b=d 94. niyama: dvyaksara 
9. yamaka: b=d 96. citra: gudhacaturtha 
11. niyama: nirausthya 98. niyama: dvyaksara 
13. yamaka 100. niyama: dvyaksara 
15. yamaka: b=d 102. niyama: dvyaksara 
17. yamaka: b=d 104. niyama: dvyaksara 
19. yamaka: b=d 106. niyama: dvyaksara 
21. yamaka: b=d 108. niyama: dvyaksara 
23. yamaka 110. niyama: atalavya 
25. yamaka: b=d 112. yamaka 
27. bandha: sarvatobhadra 114. niyama: ekaksara 
29. bandha: murajabandha 116. citra: arthatrayavaci 
31. yamaka: b=d 118. yamaka : samudga (a = b, c = d) 
33+34. reverse yamaka: abcd <> abcd 120. bandha: cakrabandha 


Details of yamakas are mentioned only where at least a full continuous pada is repeated. 


TABLE 7.6: The citrasargas of Bharavi and Magha 
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As the table also suggests, it would appear that Magha, despite his vastly greater 
enthusiasm for yamakas as compared to Bharavi (thirty-five of them in the 
citrasarga versus eleven in Bharavi's), did not have a correspondingly greater 
interest in citrabandhas. 

The two verses in each pair often, but not always, describe the same general 
object, to a greater degree than would have resulted simply from the overall 
progression in topics of description. 

The yamaka verses often deliver non-trivial examinations of identities of the 
sort described earlier. An good example is this description of Krsna’ brother 


Balarama: 


rame ripuh Saran aji-mahesv dasa vicaksane 
kopad athdinam Sitaya mahesva sa vicaksane 


The enemy shot arrows at Rama, 
who was skillful in the festivals of war; 
then out of anger (Rama) killed him 


with a large sharp arrow. 


Here Rama’ effectiveness as a warrior, which is referred to in its potential form 
through an adjective in the first utterance (vicaksane, “skillful”), becomes cleverly 
actualized as the same sounds turn into a verb in the repetition (vicaksane, “killed”). 

Magha once again includes a verse telling us of his indications, if we add 
“and vice versa’ to his statement in verse 41 that the formations on the battlefield 
were like the bandhas of citrakavya in their difficulty: 


visamam sarvatobhadra-cakra-gomutrikadibhih 
Slokair iva mahakavyam vythais tad abhavad balam (Sisu. 9.41) 


Like a mahakavya with its verses, 

that army was impassible/difficult with its formations: 
the omnivalent, the circle, the zigzag, 

and others of the sort. 


It seems reasonable to take the use of citra devices in this canto as duplicating or 
enacting in some way the confusion and use of force on the battlefield. 
The difficulties of some of the verses raise special questions concerning the 


mode of reception of such poetry. 


E. Conclusion 


Much remains to be done, not only in examining the further the inner workings 
of the sixth and nineteenth cantos, but also in investigating in a more general 
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way the uses to which yamakas can be put and the ways in which those uses 
might differ from those of Slesa. 

It is already evident, however, that Magha uses yamakas in a variety of ways 
that involve patterns reaching across extended series of verses, that he uses differ- 
ent kinds of yamaka and different patterns of yamaka in different settings, and 
that in all of this he both follows old traditions and adds new levels of intensity 
and complexity. 
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A Constant Flow of Pilgrims 


Kavya and the Early History of the Kakawin 


THomas M. HuNTER 


A. Introduction 


There could be few more convincing proofs of the vitality of the 
kavya and its ability to respond to changing expressive needs than the 
evidence of its profound influence on the development of the 
Javano-Balinese kakawin, court epics written in Indian meters and a 
form of the Javanese language known to scholars as Old Javanese (OJ), 
and known in modern Bali as Kawi, “the language of poets.” 

The kakawin tradition began during the Early Mataram period 

(c. 732-928 CE), when artistic creativity often took an anonymous, 
cooperative form, passed through a stage of consolidation and high 
achievement during the ascendancy of the East Javanese dynasties 

(c. 929-1527 CE), and continued to be actively produced well into 
the nineteenth century in Bali, where study and occasional 
composition in kakawin form continues even today. 

While there is still some debate on the dating of the earliest work 
in kakawin form, many scholars accept the claim that the kakawin 
burst on the historical scene with the metrical inscription of 856 CE 
and the nearly contemporaneous composition of the Kakawin 
Ramayana, or “Old Javanese Ramayana” (hereafter: OJR). Worsley 
(2009) has recently produced a useful review of the cultural setting of 
these two events with his work on the “cosmopolitan vernacular 
culture” of ancient Java during the Early Mataram period in central 
Java. Following Pollock (1996, 1998), Worsley views the translocal 


cultural formation of the late first millennium CE as the basis for the 
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production of the reliefs of the Rama story at the great temple complex known 
as Candi Loro Jonggrang, or Prambanan. In the same article he reviews the rela- 
tionship of the reliefs of Prambanan with literary works like the OJR, the Malay 
Hikayat Seri Rama, and three works from the South Asian tradition that may 
have influenced the reliefs in various ways—the Ramdyana of Valmiki, the 
Bhattikavya of Bhatti, and the Janaki-harana of Kumaradasa.! 

For our purposes the most prominent of the South Asian works that may 
have affected the narrative reliefs of Prambanan is the Bhattikavya (BK), for this 
work has been shown by Hooykaas (1957) to have directly inspired at least the 
first 16 of the 26 sargas of the OJR, and so has much to tell us about the processes 
of transmission and adaptation that lie behind the production of the OJR. It has 
often been remarked that the BK is a strange work to have been chosen as the 
model for a Javanese version of the story of Rama, since its main purpose was to 
serve as a textbook on Paninian grammar; it was only secondarily intended as a 
work that fulfills the technical and aesthetic requirements of a mahdakdavya. 
However, as should become clear in this chapter, the BK may have had a special 
appeal for the poets and pedagogues of ancient Java: as a compendia of 
sabdalamkara and arthalamkara—figures of sound and sense—the BK must 
have been an indispensable tool in the development of a repertoire of figures 
within the ancient Javanese tradition of kakawin composition. | 

Worsley’s positioning of the production of the reliefs at Prambanan and the 
composition of the OJR within a translocal context is well worth considering 
at some length, for he brings out very clearly the role these works played in the 
aestheticization of the political sphere. Pollock (1996, 1998) has remarked that 
as polities came into being as regional geopolitical formations they began to 
rewrite the broader cosmopolitan forms of the “Sanskrit cosmopolis” in local 
terms. Worsley speaks of the case of Java thus: 


[...] by allegorizing the image of political space in the Sanskrit epics, 
vernacular poets also imagined a new kind of political space in their 
narratives, one which was commensurate with the actual political space 
of their own daily lives and in which their works circulated [...] 

[There] is good reason to believe that ancient Java participated in the 
[...] cultural transformations that Pollock has described. In particular 
the three practices which Pollock associates with the rise of cosmopol- 
itan vernaculars—the creation of literary vernaculars in the image of 
Sanskrit, literary vernaculars used for public political eulogy and the 
mapping through allegory of Sanskrit epic political space on vernacular 


1. See Stutterheim 1989, on the relationship of the Hikayat Seri Rama, and a more general 
field of oral literature and performance forms, to the reliefs at Prambanan. 
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political spaces—were all characteristic of ancient Javanese vernacular 
culture from the ninth century. (Worsley 2009) 


Adopting two terms from Braginsky’s work (1993) on the typology of pre- 
modern Malay literature, I have argued elsewhere (Hunter 2002, 2009b) that 
the Early Mataram can be understood as a historical period marked by the shift 
from a “connecting literature” that tied the pedagogical institutions of the 
ancient archipelago to sources of Indian Buddhism by way of the Mahayana 
canon, to a self-conscious literature in Old Javanese that attained the status of a 
“zone-shaping literature” in its own right. I have further argued that this shift 
was accompanied both by the development of specialized literary languages 
(Old Malay, Old Javanese, Old Balinese) that served the needs of an emergent 
translocal elites, and by the incorporation of Indian “forms of the commentary” 
into the techniques of translation and text-building that are a special mark of 
the ancient Javanese didactic and narrative traditions (Hunter 2010). 

In this work I suggest that we need to begin to understand the processes by 
which a figural repertoire was developed in Old Javanese in translocal terms, and 
begin to accept the possibility that the composition of works like the OJR may 
have been no less a cooperative effort than the design and execution of the reliefs 
of Prambanan or Borobudur. This calls us to follow the precedent of Pollock 
(2003), that is, to begin to write the history of OJ literature “from the inside out.” 
This means paying close attention to metapoetic, autobiographical, and descrip- 
tive passages in literary works that can provide glimpses into the socio-cultural 
and historical contexts of literary activity, but we also need careful, comparative 
reading of works like the BK and OJR that have a proven relationship of “model” 
and “copy.” Bearing in mind the inherent limits of those terms, by understanding 
what happens in the process of moving from one literary idiom to another we 
may still be able catch of the creative and innovative moments when South Asian 
figures took on a new life in the hands of the poets of ancient Java. 


B. The Historical Setting 
satata-gurjara-desa-samagatais [sic] sugata-bhakti-bhara-pranatai(s) [...] 
kriyate jina-mandiram / 


This temple of the Buddha has been constructed by the constant 
stream [of pilgrims] coming from the Gurjara country who bow 
low to the Buddha from the weight of their devotion [...] 
(inscription of Candi Plaosan, c. 9th century CE)* 


2. See Sarkar 1971, 48, viii—xi, for a transliteration of the inscription of Candi Plaosan. 
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The influence of Advya on the development of a unique Javano-Balinese 
literary form, and the emergence of the Old Javanese language as a “cosmopolitan 
vernacular,” coincide with a remarkable period of efflorescence in the material 
culture of the ancient Malay-Indonesian archipelago, especially in the fertile rice 
plains of central and east Java and the river basins of eastern Sumatra. As. Bronson 
(1977: 39—54) and Hall (1985: 13-20) have shown, two distinct forms of socio- 
economic organization developed around these two geophysical zones. The mar- 
itime empire of Sriwijaya, which dominated the east-west trade of the Malay 
straits c. 670-1025 CE, exemplifies a “riverine exchange network.”> Polities 
that developed around riverine exchange were based on control of the sea lanes, 
but just as important were alliances with upriver villages that provided valuable 
forest products for overseas trade, as well as surplus in grain production necessary 
to support trading communities at the mouths of rivers like the Batang Hari and 
Musi of central and south-eastern Sumatra. 

Another type of polity developed around the “rice-plain networks” typical of 
central and eastern Java. The potential of these networks to supply a surplus in 
food production, bulk goods, and handicrafts led to the early development of a 
unique form of market organization based on a rotating five-day market week 
that allowed producers to maximize their income through access to a series of 
markets, each within walking distance of their agricultural hamlet (wanua) and 
falling on successive days of the five-day week. These local markets (pékén) fed 
into regional market centers whose traders and middlemen traded with the mer- 
chants (banyaga) of higher-order markets, often aligned with ritual and political 
centers, which provided access to a thriving international trade based on the 
exchange of rice, salt, spices, and the materia medica of the Malay-Indonesian 
archipelago for fine textiles, porcelain, and other luxury items flowing out from 
coastal ports of China, South Asia, and the Persian Gulf. 

The history of this period has often been related in terms of the political 
fortunes of the Sailendra and Safjaya dynasties that dominate the epigraphic 
record. However, more fine-tuned studies of the many inscriptions recording the 
granting of tax-free lands (sima) dedicated to the upkeep of eee institutions 
reveal a more complex structure of alliances.4 

Supralocal leaders called nakrydn appear to have developed naturally out a 
the need for higher-level coordination of territorial units of wet-rice irrigation 
(waték). Some of these rakrydn were able to muster sufficient political and 


3. See Jordaan and Colless 2006, 2009, for recent challenges to the view that Sriwijaya 
dominated the archipelago until 1025 CE; they suggest instead a shift in power to Kedah. 

4. See inter alia Christie 1986, 1991, 2001; de Casparis 1986; and Hall 1985, 1992, for 
studies on the nature of rakrydn-based polities in the political structure of the Early Mataram. 
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economic resources to enable the establishment of a court center (kadatwan, 
kraton) and to claim the right to a share of ritual income and ritual labour 
(dréwya haji, buat haji) that may originally have been due to deities at water 
sources in the high mountains. In time, some of these rakryan were able to 
claim the status of mahdraja, to extend their alliance and patronage networks 
beyond their original territorial bases, and to participate in international trade 
that reached south, central Java via a system of highways connecting the Kedu 
plain to ports on the central north coast.° 

While conventional political considerations may have played a role in the 
Early Mataram, for our purposes the crucial factor in the practice of ancient 
Javanese statecraft was the accumulation and distribution of cultural capital. For 
this is the domain in which the literary arts, alongside the performing, visual, and 
architectural arts, played a special role, projecting a vision of spiritual and political 
unity whose most perfect embodiment was a “Sanskritized” elite with access to 
both the material and intellectual assets of a translocal cultural formation. 

Studies of the inscriptional and architectural record have shown us that two 
closely interlinked dynasties emerged as paramount centers of political and 
economic power in the Early Mataram. These were the Safijaya, a Javanese Saivite 
dynasty who first appear on the historical scene with the Canggal inscription of 
732 CE, and the Sailendra, whose origins are less clear, but appear to have closely 
allied with the maritime empire Sriwijaya, with whom they shared an allegiance 
to Mahayana Buddhism. This alliance may have allowed the Sailendra to gain a 
major share of the international trade well before the Safijaya and other regional 
leaders entered into competition for international sources of economic power, 
for their records dominate the inscriptions of central Java in the eight century 
and the first quarter of the ninth century. Woodward's (1977) discussion of a 
Chinese silk cloth illustrated among the statuary of Candi Sewu, a Sailendra 
temple of c. 792 CE, is instructive here, for it suggests that the Sailendra took 
a direct interest in the distribution of the luxury goods of the international mar- 
itime networks, and were fully aware of the symbolic capital that was a natural 
consequence of the expression of religious imagery by means of sophisticated 
and carefully fashioned items of material culture. 


5. I differ from van Naerssen 1976, 296-322, and Hall 1985, 118-19, in viewing the rise 
of the power of the rakryan as based on precedence in the ritual domain rather than an exchange of 
labour and capital in return for capable rule. For the term “precedence” and its use in the study 
of Austronesian societies of the Malay-Indonesian archipelago see Fox 1994 and Reuter 2003. 

6. See Christie 2001 for a discussion of the Balingawan charter of 891 CE (Sarkar 1971, lvi, 
lvii). As Christie tells us, this charter was designed to open up rice lands along the main route to 
the north by way of present-day Magelang, with the “stated reason being the need to reduce the 
danger presented to travellers by the swidden fields along the roads” (2001, 9). 
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Another crucial factor to be considered here is the existence of crosscutting 
patterns of religious patronage. Hall (1985) has shown that the incorporation of 
lands formerly on the periphery of the area controlled by a rakryan often took 
the form of the dedication of a new temple in an elaborate ceremony marked by 
substantial gift-exchanges that may have had the effect of limiting the economic 
resources of potential competitors for the prestige of a rakryan who had achieved 
supraterritorial powers. Most important for our purposes is the fact that these 
dedications could cut across religious lines. The Kalasan inscription of 700 Saka 
(778 CE), for example, records the donation of an “abode of Tara’ and adjoining 
monastery by one Panankarana, who is believed to have been among the indig- 
enous rakryan whose “majority religion” was Saivism. Another set of inscriptions 
from the first quarter of the ninth century tell us that one rakarayan Patapan Pu 
Palar and his wife were involved, on the one hand, in the dedication of an image 
of the god Indra to a Buddhist shrine of the Sailendra monarch Samaratunga, 
and on the other hand, in a Saivite ceremony marking the dedication of an 
image at the complex of Wintang Mas. 


C. The Glories of Temple Architecture and the Metrical Inscription 
of 856 CE 


The dynamic events that de Casparis has described for the mid-ninth century 
have a particular relevance for literary history: just at the point where Rakai 
Pikatan emerges as victorious in what appears to have been a struggle for 
supremacy on the Kedu plain, we also find that something new and innovative 
appears in the arts. If we accept the major points of the arguments of de Casparis 
(1956) and Aichele (1969), then the construction of the temple complex at 
Prambanan, the metrical inscription of 856 CE, and the composition of the OJR 
can all be linked to the expressive needs of the Safjaya dynasty as they sought to 
both emulate and surpass the achievements of the Sailendra. 

Given its importance for our understanding of these three events it is worth 
briefly reviewing what we know of the inscription in kakawin form of 856 CE. 
Numbered D20 in the collection of the National Museum in Jakarta, this 
inscription is a bilingual inscription in stone. Unfortunately the Sanskrit portion 
of the inscription is no longer legible, but the OJ section has been the source of 
very valuable information on the political structure of the mid-ninth century, 
which has been further enhanced by the more recent discovery of the Karang 
Tengah III inscription of 908 CE and the Manryasih inscription of 907 CE, 
both issued by Balitung, a direct descendant of the rulers featured in the 
inscription of 856 CE. For our study the main points of interest are that the 
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inscription was commissioned by Rakai Pu Kayuwangi Dyah Lokapala on the 
occasion of the dedication of an image of Siva at a great Saiva complex (Sivagrha, 
Sivalaya) whose construction had originally been undertaken by his predecessor, 
Rakai Pikatan Pu Khumbayoni. From the Karang Tengah III inscription we know 
that Rakai Pikatan passed away in 855 CE, and indeed the inscription of 856 CE 
refers to Rakai Kayuwangi’s concern for the preparation of his postmortem rites. 

It is also of interest that the Sivagrha inscription of 856 CE speaks of the 
shame felt by Rakai Kayuwangi and his officials at the sufferings of the village of 
Iwung ina recent conflict. De Casparis has concluded that this refers to a struggle 
between the Safjaya and Sailendra that led to the “retreat” of the Sailendra 
prince Balaputra to Sriwijaya and his subsequent role as the ruler of Sriwijaya. 
de Casparis’ reasoning rests on the assumption that a Sailendra prince named 
Balaputra mentioned in several ninth century inscriptions of central Java is the 
same person who later appears as the Sriwijayan monarch who donated a “rest- 
house for pilgrims from Sriwijaya” at Nalanda, the great Buddhist centre of 
learning on the eastern Gangetic plain.’ While it may eventually be shown that 
there need to be revisions to the generally held view that there was a “Sailendra 
retreat’ to Sumatra in the mid-ninth century, de Casparis’ reasoning has the 
virtue of responding to what appears to have been a history of political struggle 
reflected in the Sivagrha inscription, and the concomitant glorification of 
the reigning monarch from the line of Safijaya. 

Rakai Pikatan’s reputation as a “universal monarch” who struggled for the 
unification of the realm during the first half of the ninth century lived on in the 
inscriptional record, and is moreover commonly associated with the construction 
of Candi Loro Jonggrong at Prambanan, at least partly on the basis of the met- 
rical inscription of 856 CE. Many scholars also accept the proposition that the 
great Saivite complex at Prambanan represents a Safijaya response to the glories 
of Candi Borobudur. Beyond the similarities in terms of the immensity of the 
two monuments, there are also details that seem to represent more than a fortu- 
itous relationship between their narrative reliefs. One episode at Borobudur 
from the reliefs illustrating the La/itavistara, for example, shows the Bodhisattva 
shooting an arrow through seven ¢d/ trees.® This relief is almost exactly mirrored 
in a similar scene from the reliefs of the central shrine to Siva at Prambanan illus- 
trating the Rama story, even though this scene does not figure prominently in 


7. See Sircar 1983, 71-9 for the text of the Nalanda copperplate of Devapala (reigned 
c. 812-850 CE). The details of the grant of Devapala for the upkeep of the ‘monastery’ (vihdra) 
founded at Nalanda by Balaputra of Suvarnadvipa begins in verse 37 of the inscription. 

8. For an illustration of this scene at Borobudur see Plate XXV.49 in van Erp and Krom 
1920, Reliefs, Volume II. For the closely related scene at Prambanan see Stutterheim 1989, 
Figure 45, plates XVIIa-d. 
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textual sources for the Rama story known to have been studied in the archipelago, 
nor in later performance traditions around the story of Rama. 

In these two monuments, one noted for its mandala-like ‘mapping’ of the 
conceptual worlds of late Mahayana Buddhism, the other for the /inga-like 
thrust of its towering spires, we find again a meeting point between the Safijaya 
and the Sailendra. For Borobudur, whose construction extended from c. 760- 
850 CE, is believed to have been completed under Safijaya patronage, despite 
being initiated by the Sailendra and representing an exposition of several major 
texts of the Malasarvastivadin school of the Mahayana that enjoyed the special 
attention of the preceptors of the Sailendra patrons. The complex at Prambanan, 
on the other hand, was a product of the Safijaya alone, and appears to represent 
the assertion of the Saivite ideals of the Safjaya. While its narrative reliefs do not 
begin to equal the extraordinary length of those at Borobudur, the adoption of 
the story of Rama for the reliefs of Prambanan has been handled with a grace 
of presentation that is everywhere the equal of the best narrative relief work of 
Borobudur. Adding to this the impressive effects of the six main temple spires 
of Prambanan, and a host of smaller shrines whose outlines repeat and add 
weight and variety to the grandeur of the central shrines, one can only arrive at 
the conclusion that the Safijaya were able, in their own time, to produce an 
aesthetic realization of their ideals that was in every way the equal of the profun- 
dity of Borobudur. It may be no accident, then, that the OJR was produced 
under their patronage: while the reliefs of Borobudur demonstrated Sailendra 
mastery of the textual canon of the Mahayana and emphasized the identification 
of Sailendra rulers with the ideal of the Bodhisattva, the Safijaya were able to 
produce their own literary canon that projected another set of monarchical 
ideals embodied in the story of Rama. 


D. The Prehistory of the Kakawin 


We have stressed the close relationship of the Safijaya and Sailendra dynasties 
in ninth-century Java, and the crosscutting patterns of religious patronage that 
supported the founding of numerous temple sites and centers of religious study 
in the Early Mataram in order to lay the groundwork for a claim that the com- 
position of the OJR can best be understood in the context of a pattern of reli- 
gious interaction that cut across political loyalties and ties of kinship and ensured 
a very porous boundary between the pedagogical methods and curricula of 
Hindu and Buddhist religious institutions. 

While an earlier generation of scholars has made notable advances in our 
understanding of several aspects of the OJR that make it unique in the 
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history of the kakawin, the tendency to view the work as the unitary achievement 
of a single author, which at some point was expanded by the hand of a second 
author, has tended to obscure the fact that the OJR offers us a rich source of 
information on how the practice of kakawin composition came into being, and 
how the unusual aspects of its formal structure may relate to choices that were 
made against the background of a pedagogical practice of long standing. Doing 
justice to this claim requires the writing of a “prehistory of the kakawin,” which 
I have elsewhere begun to study in terms of the influence of the adoption of 
Indian commentarial techniques on the processes of transmission and “transla- 
tion” of religious works of South Asia in the ancient archipelago (Hunter 2010). 
It will not be possible here to pursue the aim of writing such a history; however, 
we can put forward a few points of particular relevance to further studies of 
the OJR. 

Here it is important to take note of the discovery by Lokesh Chandra 
(1995) of a fragment of the Janaki-harana of Kumaradasa that has been pre- 
served along with portions of a commentary that appear to be the “class notes” 
of a student whose introduction to this work was in the context of a guru-sisya 
transmission of the text. We should also note Lokesh Chandra’s pioneering 
work (1997) that sheds light on the OJ Amaramala (AM), a bilingual, Sanskrit/ 
Old Javanese work on lexicography whose opening stanza is dedicated to the 
Sailendra monarch Jitendra. On the basis of this stanza, Krom (1926: 145-46) 
estimated that the AM was produced in the mid-eighth century CE, precisely 
that period when the crosscutting lines of religious patronage were most marked 
in the history of the Early Mataram. The AM lends further support to the 
importance of linkages between the Sailendra and Javanese rakryan like 
the Safijaya in that its dedication is to a Sailendra ruler while its entire contents 
are devoted to Saivite themes. Unless it can be shown that the opening stanzas 
of the AM are defective in some way, the existence of the AM shows us that the 
lexicographical tools that were important to literary composition in OJ must 
have been introduced in Java as early as the the mid-eighth century CE, 
concurrent with the first stages in the construction of Borobudur, and at least a 
century prior to the appearance of the first kakawin verses in the metrical 
inscription of 856 CE. 

The AM is also important because it appears at a time in the history of 
ancient Java when the presuppositions of Paninian grammar still played a role in 
how discourse cohesion was viewed within the pedagogical institutions of the 
archipelago. This comes out in verse 4 of the AM, cited in part below: 


mangkana ikang mungguh ry adi ning pada lwirnya pulinga strilinga 
napumsakalinga ya sambaddhak(é)na lawan ikang pada ring wuri [...] 
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Thus too those [words] that have their place at the beginning of the line, 
whether they take the form of feminine, masculine or neuter gender, 
should be bound together with the words at the end [...] 


While we know now that the study of certain aspects of Paninian grammar 
continued to receive attention in the intellectual institutions of the later OJ tra- 
dition, by the time of the metrical inscription of 856 CE the questions of gender 
and case-terminations had ceased to be of practical concern in literary produc- 
tion, taken over by patterns of syntactic organization based on word-order, 
deictic articles, and other patterns of cohesion natural to a western-Malayo- 
Polynesian language like OJ.? The AM thus stands as testimony to both the 
importance of a pedagogy focused on the transmission of Sanskrit texts in 
ancient Java and the existence of a practice of literary composition in OJ that had 
advanced to the stage of requiring lexicographical materials like those that 
supported the production of kavya in the subcontinent. 

One of the problems that must be faced in any serious study of the OJR is 
the fact that its formal structure includes many unusual features. While a study 
of the influence of arthalamkara developed in the OJR on the later tradition 
may well support Hooykaas’ (1958a) thesis that the OJR represents an 
“exemplary kakawin,” it differs markedly in terms of structure from all the 
later kakawin, beginning with the Arjunawiwaha of Mpu Kanwa (composed 
c. 1035-38 CE). While the cantos of the kakawin after Mpu Kanwa are mono- 
metrical, those of the OJR are marked by the use of multiple meters within a 
single canto and enormous variation in the length of cantos, or of sections of 
cantos using a single meter.!° Furthermore, the OJR shows a marked tendency 
towards accepting both hiatus and doubling of consonants metri causa. These 
features link the OJR with the kakawin tradition of Bali, which Creese (1994) 
has noted appears to have taken the OJR as its primary model, but they are 
unusual by any standard of comparison with the East Javanese kakawin after 


Mpu Kanwa. 


9. See Radicchi 1996 for evidence for the study of the Indian grammatical tradition in 
ancient Java. 

10. In his first monograph on the relationship of the BK and OJR (1955) Hooykaas made a 
valiant effort to show that the unusual structure of the cantos of the OJR (enormous variation in 
length, multiple meters with sections in different meters also varying considerably in length) had 
its parallels in works of Kalidasa, Bhatti, Bharavi, Magha and Sriharsa, and differed little from the 
style of the kakawin of East Java (produced c. 1035-1478 CE). However, while Hooykaas’ 
comparison with the Indian examples is based on a careful statistical analysis, few students of 
the kakawin today are likely to agree that the monometrical structure of the cantos of East 
Javanese kakawin has much in common with the sprawling structure of the OJR. 
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Significant differences in vocabulary also exist between the OJR and the East 
Javanese kakawin. Poerbatjaraka (1932: 267-68) pointed out seven lexemes that 
occur only in the OJR or occur with a spelling that is unusual by later standards. 
This list can be expanded to include the use of words like mata and weh, which 
occur in the OJR with great frequency as markers of discourse prominence 
(“emphatics”). In the Parwa these words are found alongside homophones with 
more prosaic meanings (“eye” and “give” respectively), which eventually replaced 
the earlier functional lexemes completely. Wi(4) and pi, two other commonly 
used discourse markers found only in the OJR and Parwa, completely disap- 
peared in the later kakawin, thus strengthening the case for an argument that 
both the OJR and the majority of the Parwa were produced within the same 
time period, a period likely stretching from the mid-ninth century to sometime 
in the mid- to late eleventh century. 

Zoetmulder (1974: 231-32) has also pointed out that the OJR lacks the 
important set of words for expressing subtle modes of “aesthetic rapture” (dango, 
mango, léngléng, and léngéng, for example) as well as the auspicious mazigala 
passage that was obligatory at the beginning of all later kakawin. Both these 
features are so prominent in the later kakawin that they can be taken as canonical, 
yet neither is found in the OJR. 

The metrical structure of the OJR is also unusual. First, the number of 
meters used in the OJR is extraordinary by any standard: 81 according to the 
count of Poerbatjaraka’s (1932: 53-66), including ten meters which follow the 
pattern of South Asian gana-vrtta meters, but to date have not been located in 
any Indian manual on metrics.!! Second, the OJR is the only kakawin work that 
uses the mdtra-vrtta meter arya, based on morae (mdtra), instead of the alternation 
of “heavy” (guru) and “light” (daghu) syllables. 

This is not the place to develop an in-depth analysis of the many anomalous 
characteristics of the OJR. However, it may be time to venture a hypothesis. 


11. While Hooykaas 1955 has shown that there is little basis for earlier theories holding that 
the OJR shows signs of massive “interpolation,” the use of the Indo-Javanese meter Jagaddhita in 
the penultimate verse of the OJR, and an unidentified meter of similar structure in the ultimate 
verse, suggest that these two verses are indeed later interpolations, especially given that these are 
the only two examples of Indo-Javanese meters known prior to the appearance of the Arjunawiwaha 
(composed c. 1035 CE). The fact that these two verses provide us with a name of the supposed 
author of the OJR suggests a later interpolation and brings to mind Balinese lists of the composers 
of the kakawin, which place the composition of the OJR in the twelfth century CE. It may be that 
these verses were added to the OJR at a time when Brahmin redactors of the kakawin tradition 
anachronistically applied the standards of a later age (when many kakawin were associated with 
single authors) to the OJR in order to strengthen a lineage of priestly authority centred on the 
composers of kakawin. See Rubenstein 2000 79-91, for a discussion of the perspective of 
Balinese geneological works like the Babad Brahmana on Javano-Balinese literary history. 
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Some years ago J became convinced that the problem of the unusual formal 
aspects of the OJR could only be solved by understanding the sociocultural and 
historical context that “produced” the OJR. To this end I reviewed the advances 
that have been made in the history of the Early Mataram in the past decades, 
related studies of insular and mainland Southeast Asia, and works on the 
archaeology and art history of the Early Mataram, including works on the textual 
traditions that informed the narrative reliefs of monuments like Borobudur and 
Prambanan.! In time, I noted the frequency with which analysts from several 
disciplines have stressed the interlocking patterns of religious patronage and 
practice in the Early Mataram, and began to think of what this might mean for 
a study of the processes by which Old Malay and Old Javanese emerged as 
literary languages that served the expressive needs of translocal cultural forma- 
tions. By comparing several early texts from Mahayana and Saiva works of the 
OJ didactic tradition, I reached the conclusion that both streams of ancient 
Javanese religious society were utilizing nearly identical practices of translation, 
commentary, and text-building. 

The next step was to ask why is it that we have not looked to works like the 
Divyavadana, Lalitavistara, Gandavyttha, Bhadracari, and the Jatakamala of 
Aryasira as possible influences on the development of poetics in ancient Java, 
even though we know that these works were copiously illustrated at Candi 
Borobudur. I will not go into further detail here on what I believe are clear sim- 
ilarities in the adaptation of textual materials from Indian sources to visual and 
literary modes of narrative expression. More important for this study are the 
surprising facts that came to light through a chance choice of the Lalitavistara 
(LV) as the first work to be examined for possible similarities with the OJR. 
Based on study of the gatha of the LV, which likely represent an earlier phase in 
the development of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit than the prose sections of the LV, 
I noted striking similarities with the OJR. These include: hiatus and doubling of 
consonants metri causa; shared meters such as vasantatilakd, sardilavikridita, 
and upendravajra; the prominence of the pathyd form of the morae-based arya 
meter (featured in the first sarga of the OJR and nowhere else in the kakawin 
tradition); the use of multiple meters in each sarga; common lexical choices; and 
so on. 

The similarities are too numerous to be accounted for as mere coincidence. 
We might also note that the gatha of the LV display an unusual tolerance for loss 
of case-terminations, again metri causa. To the poets and pedagogues of ancient 


12. A partial list of historical sources would include Christie 1986, 1991; Coedes and Damais 
1992; Hall 1985, 1992; Kulke 1986, 1990; van Naerssen and de Iongh 1977; and Wolters 1982. 
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FicurE 8.1: “Students in class with the Bodhisattva” from the Lalitavistara series of narrative 
reliefs at Candi Borobudur, Central Java.!9 


Java this may have suggested that the inflectional apparatus of Sanskrit could be 
dispensed with when composing in a “vernacular” (Prakrit) idiom, without los- 
ing the claim to truth-value that made Sanskrit primus inter pares in the linguistic 
environment of ancient Java. 

The implications of a close relationship between the LV and OJR are many, 
but perhaps can be better summed up visually than through a lengthy written 
exposition. Here we call the reader’s attention to Figure 8.1. Drawn from a sec- 
tion of the narrative reliefs illustrating the LV at Candi Borobudur, this relief is 
the left-half of a panel illustrating Sarga X of the LV, which has traditionally 
been titled “A Reversal in the Teaching of the Writing Classroom” (Lipisala- 
samdarsana-parivartah). Appropriately enough for the conditions of a translocal 
society in which a high premium must have been placed on multilingual skills, 
this scene tells of how the young Bodhisattva amazed his writing teacher by 
revealing his ability to write in 64 forms of script and a plethora of languages. 
For our purposes the depiction of the Bodhisattva at the moment he amazes his 
teacher with a virtuoso display of erudition is important in that it illustrates the 


13. Photography courtesy of Alice Frye and Eric Sean Nelson. For a published photograph 
of this relief from the Lalitavistara series of narrative reliefs found on the lower course of the first 


gallery at Borobudur, see Plate XIX.38 in van Erp and Krom 1920, Reliefs, Volume II. 
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translocal character of pedagogy in the era of Borobudur, while the depiction of 
the other students reading aloud from what can only be palm-leaf manuscripts 
illustrates the features of orality and collective study that we believe characterized 
the pedagogy of the Early Mataram era in Javanese history. 

This relief from the Lalitavistara series of narrative reliefs at Borobudur 
stands out as a reminder of the fact that in the context of ancient Java to “read 
and study” were to “read and study together.” It is this public, communicative 
aspect of the pedagogical practices of ancient Java that I want to underline here. 
I believe that we will begin to make further progress in understanding the OJR 
when we begin to think of literary composition in the Early Mataram as a coop- 
erative process, much like those that lay behind the creation of the narrative 
reliefs of Borobudur or Prambanan, and much like the pedagogical and “transla- 
tional” practices that underwrote the creation of a unique literature and literary 
language in the translocal culture of ancient Java. 


E. Sabdalamkara in the Metrical Inscription of 856 CE 
and the Bhattikavya 


As if to announce that the school of Indian poetics that dominated the literary 
culture of the Early Mataram was the school of Bhatti, Bhamaha, and Dandin, 
the OJR and the metrical inscription of 856 CE share a partiality for the use of 
yamaka that all but disappeared in the later language, in this way paralleling its 
diminished reputation on the subcontinent once “suggestion” (dhvani, vyanjana) 
had become the dominant analytical mode. As one might expect, alliteration 
(anuprasa) shared pride-of-place with yamaka in the early kakawin, but did not 
suffer the same loss of prestige or interest in the latter tradition, instead living on 
with full force and vigour in works as late as the elegant Sérat Wedatama of 
nineteenth century Java and in the Javanese tradition that discerns two major 
sub-groupings of sonorous repetition: purwakanthi swara (assonance) and purwa- 


sastra (alliteration). !4 


14. See Robson 1990: 10-12 for a discussion of these terms with examples drawn from the 
Wedhatama. The opening lines of this late product of classical Javanese court poetry illustrate the 
degree to which the Javanese fondness for the effects of repetition on both sonorous and semantic 
levels has lived on for over a millennium since the time of the metrical inscription of 856 CE. 


There are even hints of a kanci-yamaka here that cannot have been accidental: 


Mingkar mingkur ing angkara ‘Turning away from selfish motives, 


Akarana karenan mardi siwi As one is pleased to give instruction to sons, 
Sinawung resmi-ning kidung It is cast in the form of a delightful song, 
Sinuba sinukarta [...] Finely finished and well turned [...] 


Wedhatama 1.1 with the translation by S.O. Robson 1990: 19-20. 
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There can be no doubt that Bhatti’s systematic account of 21 forms of 
yamakas in BK 10.2—22 had a profound effect on the use of these figures in the 
OJR. The relative brevity and worn condition of the inscription of 856 CE make 
it more difficult to determine whether there has been direct influence from 
Bhatti’s system, yet his yamakas share with those of the OJR a systematic aspect 
that makes them amenable to the basic sub-division of avyapeta (contingent) and 
vyapeta (noncontingent) forms in the system developed by Dandin.!? If not 
from this fact, but from the sheer exuberance with which yamakas were displayed 
in the literary and inscriptional record of ninth-century Java, we must assume 
that the study of these figures of phonological doubling played an important 
part in the literary pedagogy of the Early Mataram. 

The question now naturally arises: why did yamaka have a special appeal to 
the poets of ancient Java? Gary Tubb (2003) has noted the sonorous and hyp- 
notic effects that can be achieved through the use of yamaka. He has also called 
attention to Bhatti’s concentration on the systematic presentation of yamaka that 
“exemplify effects that depend upon the repeated use of a particular variety of 
yamaka” (2003:18), and to the contrast of slesa (bitextual poetry) with yamaka, 
bringing out an element that may offer us a way to begin to understand the role 


of yamaka in ninth-century Java (2003: 20-21): 


Probably the most important difference between yamaka and Slesa 

is that while slesa may lend itself to treatments of disguised characters 
because it involves two meanings masquerading as one, yamaka is 
more likely to be used in connection with two identities that are both 
on public display [...] whether these two identities are simultaneous, 
as we [...] see in Kalidasa’s [...] description of Dagaratha, with its 
exposure of the contrasts and balances in his character, or sequential, 

as we will see in the fear and destruction brought about by the violence 
in the battle cantos of Bharavi and Magha, and as can be seen in 
Bhatti's description of the effects of the fire in Lanka [...] 16 


“Public display” was certainly one of the most important elements at work in the 
metrical inscription of 856 CE, but in this case it appears that the doubling 
effects of yamaka were not introduced so much to contrast two identities, but 
rather to strengthen a single identity in the projection of the power and prestige 


15. Not all scholars accept Séhnen’s 1972 analysis of the development of systematic treat- 
ments of yamaka that would place Bhatti after Kalidasa and the Ndatya-sastra prior to Dandin, 
Bhamaha, Bharavi, and Magha. See Tubb 2003 for a view that sees the question as still unresolved, 
and Séhnen 1995, 508-09, for a concordance of the yamaka as found in the NS, BK and the 
works of Dandin and Bhamaha. 

16. For a thoroughgoing analysis of the history of slesa in Sanskrit see Bronner 2010. We owe 


the term “bitextual poetry” to Bronner’s work on “simultaneous narration” in Sanskrit poetry. 
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of the lineage of Rakai Pikatan and Rakai Kayuwangi. It is as if yamakas serve in 
this inscription to underline and accentuate their recent success in uniting the 
realm and establishing themselves as the paramount political force in Central 
Java, and the double glory that was to be won from the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of a commemorative shrine of the recently deceased monarch (Rakai 
Pikatan) by his heir (Rakai Kayuwangi, Dyah Lokapala). 

Speaking of Rakai Pikatan, for example, the inscription uses a “non- 
contingent yamaka” based on a doubling of the word jawa, thus aleninie the 
righteousness of the king with the realm that he protects: 


6.b mangraksa ri bhimi jawarjawa 
sincere and upright (arjawa) he protected the land of Java (Jawa) — 
[...f 


Descriptions of the majesty and beauty of the sanctuary (Siwa-grha) likewise 
capitalize on the doubling power of yamaka to increase the sense of physical 
grandeur: 


15.d mahayu kuaih ta panti tinapan tiruan sawaluy 
Beautiful were the many smaller buildings, fitted out as 
hermitages, proper to be imitated in their turn. 

17.d  sa-gupura parhyangan aganitdrigana ta pacalan 
This abode of the gods (parhyangan) was equipped with 
tall temple-gates (and) countless immobile (sculptures of) 
beautiful women. 

18.a apa ta padanya diwyatama diwyakéna ya hana 
What could be its equal in divine splendour? It existed in 
order to be deified. 


There can be no doubt that the composition of yamaka with such specialized 
ends in mind, and their being featured in such a prominent place of public 
display, must have been supported by a thorough training in the norms of the 
sabdalamkara tradition of South Asia as understood during the period of 
Bhatti, Bhamaha, and Dandin. At the same time, if we look back at the phrase 
ta panti tinapan tiruan in 15.d above a singular feature stands out. This is the 
fact that the syllable -in- intervenes between the ¢- and apan of the second 
member of this yamaka. This might seem a copyist’s error if it were not for the 
fact that the syllable -in- is in fact one of the most important “voice-marking” 
affixes of the OJ morphosyntactic system. In his analysis of what he termed 
“rules of assonance” in the OJR, Hooykaas (1958b: 130-32) noted a significant 
number of similar cases, some of them based on permissible degrees of lati- 
tude around phonological or orthographic similarities, but others based on a 
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similar invisibility of the OJ voice-marking afhxes in the determination of 
yamaka. 

For scholars who have long suspected that there was an indigenous sense of 
syntactic analysis in ancient Java, despite the lack of an overt theorizing of syntax 
like the Paninian system of India, the “invisibility” of morphemes with a mor- 
phosyntactic function in the composition of OJ yamaka allows us to recognize 
the existence of an indigenous understanding of the difference between lexical 
and syntactic levels of linguistic function. More important for the present study, 
these special cases in the determination of yamaka presuppose a long history 
of pedagogy and literary practice: no other explanation can account for a state of 
development in which the conventions of yamaka could be applied in a manner 
close to contemporaneous Indian praxis, yet with frequent adjustments to the 
syntactic norms of OJ in the process of a Javanese Prakritization of the Sanskritic 
sources. 


FE Yamaka in the OJR: The Problem of Univocality 


In looking at sabdalamkdara in the OJR, we note that in addition to the great 
profusion of effects of alliteration and assonance, the use of yamaka stands out as 
an important element of structure. Yet surprisingly Bhatti’s systematic presenta- 
tion of yamaka in BK 10.2—22 is not reflected in the thematically related pas- 
sages from the OJR. Instead, in OJR 10.68-11.8 the dramatic possibilities of the 
yamaka as presented by Bhatti are “translated” in the form of a brilliant display 
of verses in dandaka meter and the heavy use of alliteration and assonance. 

Hooykaas (1958b) made an important contribution to the study of the OJR 
with his extensive study of what he referred to as “four-line yamaka” in the OJR. 
If we follow the tradition beginning with Dandin that there must be a change of 
meaning in a pair of consecutive homophonic lexemes in order to qualify as 
yamaka—and conversely that simple reduplication (amredita) does not consti- 
tute a legitimate basis for yamaka—then it may be that some of the yamaka 
adduced by Hooykaas are closer to assonance than to true semantic doubling. 
That being said, there is no doubt that the yamaka are a theme of some 
importance in the OJR. Hooykaas (1958b) called special attention to three 
extended passages from the OJR that make use of yamaka in some form in 
nearly every line: 


¢ the depiction of the building of the bridge to Lanka in OJR 16.1-40 

¢ the description of the restoration of Lanka in OJR 24.97—123 

¢ the description of the return of Rama and Sita to Ayodhya by aerial 
chariot in OJR 24.253-26.9 
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These three “yamaka blocks” constitute a special problem in the OJR, for they 
are aligned with two points in the OJR where several scholars have detected a 
“change in voice” in the work. The first of these changes in voice aligns with 
Sarga 16 of the OJR, at which point the OJR moves markedly away from the 
BK, and at no point afterwards can be said to translate the BK. The second 
change of voice is found at OJR 24.92 where one can almost see the point in the 
narrative that establishes a final cadence to the work. Here we find the text seem- 
ing to come to a close with the restoration of the earth and the kingdom of 
Lanka to a state of unspoiled beauty after the coronation of Vibhisana. However, 
immediately following this there appears to be almost a new beginning to the 
narrative, which is then carried forward through the joyful return of Rama, Sita, 
and their companions to Ayodhya. Zoetmulder (1974: 230) has commented on 
some of the stylistic differences that appear in the OJR after verse 92 of the 
twenty-fourth Sarga: 


The number of words that are uncommon, or even not found elsewhere 
at all, is legion; grammatical irregularities and poetic license abound 
[and] in certain places [...] the author seems to have set himself the 
task of showing off his virtuosity [...] and so perhaps felt obliged to 
take liberties with the language [...] [Y]amaka are not absent from the 
first part of the kakawin, as Hooykaas has demonstrated [...] but why 
do they give the impression of obscurity and artificiality which is so 
noticeable in the final part? Personally I feel inclined to assume a 
difference in authorship, which does not mean, however, that the 
final sargas are necessarily of a much later date. 


I have been inclined to accept Zoetmulder’s judgment here, but a more careful 
reading of the last three sargas of the OJR also suggests another possibility: if we 
look at passages like OJR 24.126—241, which give a rather chaste rendition of 
Sita’s fire ordeal and the preparations to depart for Ayodhya, then it appears that 
the work of the “virtuoso hand” that many have recognized in the last sections of 
the OJR is not always present in the same degree, but appears to be interwoven 
with a narrative core that maintains a more conservative approach to figuration, 
especially in the domain of sabdalamkara. 

This is not the place to attempt an in-depth analysis of the sections of the 
OJR following verse 24.92 that might shed light on whether some part of these 
sections can be traced to a later historical period, though that is certainly a matter 
of singular interest. For this study what is more important is the question of 
univocality. For it is not just the several “changes of voice” in the OJR that sug- 
gest the presence of more than one hand at work in its composition, of the OJR, 
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but also the nature of the “yamaka blocks” and the ways that a number of 
structural elements, including but not limited to verses featuring yamaka, are 
dispersed throughout the OJR. This is another point where a hypothesis is war- 
ranted, rather than a definitive statement: if we accept that the OJR was pro- 
duced in the early ninth century, at a point in the literary history of ancient Java 
prior to the emergence of the idea and practice of single authorship, what is to 
prevent us from understanding some of the anomalous features of the OJR in 
terms of the possibility that the OJR is not univocal at all, but instead may bear 
as many signs of collective composition as the narrative reliefs of the Rama story 
at Candi Prambanan? 

To name only one factor in support of this hypothesis, we might recall the 
extraordinary number of meters (81 by Poerbatjaraka’s count) that are found in 
the OJR. Given that several passages in the Parwa literature and the OJ inscrip- 
tions suggest that during the ninth and tenth centuries recitation of either prose 
or poetic works presupposed a musical aspect of performance, is it reasonable to 
suppose that a single author could master composition in both quantitative and 
musical aspects of the rendition of 81 distinct metrical forms? We have only to 
add to this that any single author of the OJR would have also had to be a con- 
summate master of both sabdalamkdara and arthalamkdara, and adept as well in 
the art of interweaving extended passages of alamkdra exposition with a coherent 
narrative—a narrative that is frequently interspersed with passages of dialogue or 
monologue suggesting familiarity with the conventions of the theater. 
Contemplating more fully the number of structural elements that must have 
been developed beyond a minor degree to produce the OJR, one is tempted to 
think of an “orchestration” of the work, something akin to the way in which 
musical elements of disparate structural types are made to form a harmonious 
whole in the art of the Javanese gamelan ensembles. 

My reason for problematizing the univocality of the OJR-the supposition of 
an earlier generation of scholars that it represents an authored work in some 
sense-is not to initiate a controversy, but rather to provide a new framework for 
elucidating the many features of the OJR that make it distinct from the products 
of a later age, when changes in the sociopolitical context of patronage for the 
literary arts did call into being something like a culture of authorship. Accepting 
the possibility that there may have been specialist contributors to the OJR whose 
work was in some sense collective makes it possible to understand the development 
of a whole repertoire of OJ sabdalamkdara and arthadlamkdra against the 
background of a longer history of pedagogy, whose products may have been 
incorporated into the narrative core of the OJR through something akin to a 
process of orchestration. 
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G. Yamaka in the OJR: The Aesthetic Effects of Doubling 
and Repetition 


If we compare the yamaka of Bhatti, the OJR, and the metrical inscription of 
856 CE, we find many similarities that may shed further light on the particular 
appeal of this type of sabdalamkara to the early composers in both the kavya 
and kakawin traditions. As in the case of the uses of yamaka in the inscription of 
856 CE, one can cite examples from the OJR that illustrate the effects of 
monumentality that can be suggested through repetition: 


tibakén ikanang gunung anung aging ya tomunggwi sor 
tumut gunung anak(k) anekana ikang umunggwing ruhur 


Silatala subaddha kapwa tinatan tinumpang tinap 
ya teka tiniban lémah ya marata tumita ng héni (OJR 16.2)!” 


Mountains, each one great in size, were thrown down taking their 
place as the base, 

While smaller hills followed, piled up to take their place at the top, 

A well-joined stone surface was then arranged, piled up in 
well-arranged (layers), 


Soil was then thrown down until it became level, followed (finally) 


by sand. 


The power of noncontingent yamaka to create effects of “binding” across a wide 
P gent y g 

separation within the verse can lend itself to the design of particular aesthetic 
effects. Bhatti, for example, at one point uses a “separated” (vipatha) yamaka 
based on phonological repetition of the first and last lines of a verse to augment 

P g P 8 

the sense of separation (vipatha) experienced by Sita during her captivity in 
Lanka: 


kanta sahamana 

dubkham cyuta-bhusa / 
ramasya viyukta 

kanta sahamana (BK 10.16) 


She who is beautiful, able to endure 
pain, and bereft of her ornaments, 


17. The repetitions within the series tumut, tinatan, tinumpang, tinap, tinibdn, and tumuta 
may not constitute a yamaka in the strict sense of the word, but neither are they simply a case of 
assonance. The sequence of vowels formed by the assonant repetitions of the verse (tum#-tina-tinu- 
tina-tini-tumu) have an almost musical quality that suggests resonances with the solfeggio 


syllables of the Javanese and Balinese systems of gamelan composition. 
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Who is separated from Rama, 
His beloved, who has never lost her dignity. '® 


Similar effects are created in an elaborate “yamaka block” based on the kaici- 
yamaka, or “clasp-yamaka” that binds the ends and beginnings of successive 
lines through a repeated phonological sequence.!? While the example of this 
figure from Bhatti (BK 10.8) extends only across a single verse, there are at least 
two cases of kafci-yamaka in the OJR that extend across a lengthy series of 
verses. One of these sequences, extending for six verses between OJR 16.24 and 
16.29, elaborates upon the sorrow of Rama in separation from Sita that appears 
to consciously echo the depiction of Sita’s longing in OJR 8.155, and to echo in 
a more distant way the emotional tone conveyed by the vipatha-yamaka of BK 
10.16. These verses illustrate the considerable latitude that was allowed in the 
matching of phonological sequences betwen lines. At the same time they illus- 
trate the integration of sabdalamkara and arthalamkara in the OJR, in that OJR 
16.26 represents a case of the arthalamkdara known as apahnuti, or “denial”: 


gawe nira-ng Madana lareng jagat 

jagangayat laras anihangakén panah 

panddhya ring priya-wirahatikatara 

tatan wurung rucira katangga yan kucup (OJR 16.25) 
kucur nikang wway umélékah sakeng watu 

wétu-nya Sitala tuwi yalilang maho 


aho yateka milu maweh panas rika~® 
ri kala ning priyawiraha tatan matis (OJR 16.26) 


The work of the Love God is to bring pain to the world, 
Ever alert (he stands) with his bow outstretched, putting his arrows 
at the ready, 


18. I have added the phrase “at rejecting his enemy” based on a commentary on the BK: 


[...] sahamand, trilokanadyakam Ramam parityajya raksasanam na svikarisyamity 
atmabhimanena yukteti bhavah |...) 

[...] with pride (sahamanda) [means]: “having abandoned Lord Rama, hero of the 
three worlds, I will never accept (this) demon (Ravana)” spoken with a strong sense of 
pride, thus the sense of the passage [...] 


19. Gerow adopts the usage of the Natya-sastra of Bharata for his glossary of Indian figures 
1971, 228-29, and so uses cakravala to describe concatenated lines and verses that Aichele 
1926/1931 describes under the term kafici-yamaka, following the tradition of commentary on 
the Bhattikavya. Gerow then bases his explanation of the figure kavici-yamaka on the usage of the 
Natya-sastra (16.66), Agni-purana (343.15) and Alankara-sarvasva of Ruyakka (3.44). 

20. Prior to corrections made by Aichele 1926, 935; 1931: 175-76, based on an analysis of 
the yamaka in this verse, OJR 16.26c has been read as: amogha teka milu maweh panas ika. See, for 
example, Santoso 1979, Vol. II: 396. 
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That are the means of causing excessive pain to those separated from 
their lovers, 

Never failing, (fashioned from) buds of rucira and katangga 
blossoms. (16.25) 

The gush of water spouting from stone, 

Emerges coolly, and is moreover pure and clear, 

Ah behold! That too joins in bringing a feeling of heat, 

At the time one suffers the pangs of separation (cool water) has 
no coolness. (16.26) 


The use of yamaka in OJR 24.81-86, just prior to the first “change of voice” at 
OJR 24.92, represents the locus classicus for the use of kavici-yamaka in the OJR. 
Here the aim of the yamaka is not to accentuate the strong emotions suffered by 
separated lovers, but rather to produce a tightly controlled rhetorical structure 
appropriate to the delivery of ethical instruction in the culminating verses of 
Rama's instructions to Vibhisana on behavior befitting a king. These verses are 
rightly famous in the Balinese tradition for their unique blending of sonorous 
elements of poetic structure with a statement of moral and ethical values (tutur). 
While this sequence extends across six verses (OJR 24.81-86), the first verse 
is among those most frequently memorized by devotees of the art of mabasan, 
a collective reading and translation of OJ (Kawi) palm-leaf manuscripts that 
carries on the ancient pedagogical traditions illustrated in the relief from Candi 
Borobudur illustrated in Figure 1: 


prihén témén dharma dhumdarana ng sarat 

saraga sang sadhu sireka titana 

tan artha tan kama pi donya tan yasa 

ya Sakti sang sajjana dharmaraksaka (OJR 24.81) 


Strive intently for the dharma that supports the world, 
It is the passion of the holy man that you should follow, 
It is not wealth that should be your aim, neither pleasure nor fame, 


The power of good men depends on their protection of the Dharma. 


While the systematic use of yamaka may have disappeared from the annals of 
Javano-Balinese literary history after the Early Mataram, there are many signs 
in the later Javanese tradition that the characteristic insistence in figures like the 
yamaka on a presumed unity between the sonorous and semantic aspects of the 
signifier played a special role in the development of the richness and complexity 
of semiotic systems in the literary and performing arts. These effects may even 
have outlived those of the “figures of meaning” (arthalamkdra), which appear 
to have merged in later Javano-Balinese traditions into the background of a 
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more general sense of word-play and the persistence of a nirukta-like conviction 
that words can be unpacked to reveal multiple meanings and layers of 
significance. 


H. Bhatti’s Arthalamkara and the OJR 


When we turn our attention to Bhatti’s systematic exposition of arthalamkara 
in BK 10.22—74, and its relationship to the figures developed in OJR 11.9-96, 
new insights emerge about the poetic praxis of the poet(s) of ancient Java and 
their understanding of the possibilities of figuration presented by the South 
Asian system of arthalamkara. From even as early in the OJR as the sixth sarga, 
its poet(s) had begun to move away from a line-by-line reflection of the BK and 
to embed directly translated verses from the BK in a loosely-knit structure of 
narrative that flows naturally from the more paratactic structures of the OJ lan- 
guage. At times the narrative passages developed seem to reflect the conven- 
tions of theatre, where multiple perspectives on an event are provided in 
dialogue or short interior monologues that comment on the action of the 
narrative. 

One consequence of this text-building strategy is that the more tightly- 
controlled verses of the BK served as a source of figural inspiration for the 
OJR, but did not dominate the overall flow of the narrative. From even a cur- 
sory review of the correspondences between Bhatti’s exposition of the possibil- 
ities of arthdlamkara in BK 10.22—74 and their mirroring in the OJR, it is also 
apparent that the poet(s) of the OJR were keenly aware of the possibilities of 
figuration, and anxious to expand the repertoire of tropes and figures at their 
disposal. 

When we look at individual cases of the response of the poet(s) of the OJR 
to the possibilities of Bhatti, it is clear that the intricate subdivisions of Bhatti’s 
system have been reduced to a smaller set, including upamd, ripaka, utpreksa, 
vyatireka, and apahnuti that are among those most prominent in the Indian tra- 
dition, and indeed may represent something like a core set of figures with near- 
universal application, especially in traditions founded on the art of the verbal 
icon. Lest this reduction in the number of figures prominent in the Javanese 
tradition be taken as a fault, let us recall that the poets of ancient Java were 
largely concerned with the practice of poetry and the development of a literary 
language that could fulfill the expressive needs of emergent polities like the 
Sailendra and Safjaya. As later developments in the kakawin show, this did not 
mean an absence of attention to psychological or philosophical aspects of the art 
of figuration, but rather the absence of a scholastic tradition like that of India, 
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with its characteristic focus on the encyclopedic listing of a multitude of variants 
on a major theme. This tells us more about contrasts in the socio-cultural set- 
tings of literary production than it can about the relative worth of the two 
traditions. 

In contrast with the relationship of Bhatti’s presentation of sabdalamkdara in 
BK 10.2—22 with the OJR—where yamaka are dispersed throughout the work 
but are not employed in the thematically related passages of OJR 10.68—11.8— 
the arthalamkdara of BK 10.22-—74 are directly translated in OJR 11.9—96. At the 
same time, the arthalamkaras of the OJR are by no means limited to the 88 
verses of OJR 11.9—96, but are also dispersed throughout the work, sometimes 
as direct translations of verses of the BK, at other times developed indepen- 
dently, often enough in passages of some length that reveal the exuberance of 
the Javanese poets in their development of the figural resources of arthalamkara. 

One example of a directly translated figure that appears early in the OJR is 
the incorporation of the figure ekdvali of BK 2.19 into an equivalent verse from 
the OJR (OJR 2.19).2! In this case, unusual for the OJR, the Old Javanese ver- 
sion follows its Sanskrit original so closely that a single translation can suffice for 
both renditions of the theme, though to be sure there are major differences in 
choice of lexemes and syntactic organization: 


na tajjalam yan na sucdru-pankajam 

na pankajam tad yad alina-satpadam/ 

na satpado sau na jugunja yah kalam 

na gunjitam tan na jahara yan manah// (BK 2.19) 

sakweh nikang talaga tan hana tan patunjung 

tunjungnya tan hana kirang pada mesi kumbang/ 
kumbangnya kapwa muni tan hana tan pasabda 

sabdanya karnnasukha tan hana tan manojna// (OJR 2.19) 


There were no ponds without lovely lotus-blossoms, 

No lotus-blossoms that did not conceal a bee, 

No bees that did not raise a melodious clamour with their buzzing, 
No melodious buzzing that did not captivate the mind. 


A comparison of BK 10.26 with OJR 11.11 reveals a case where the rapakas of 
Bhatti are translated in the OJR as a series of upamas. Bhatti’s igure depends on 
the direct superimposition of the means of comparison on the subject of 


21. For a definition of ekavali see Monier-Williams 1981: 230. Based on the literal meaning 
of ekavali (“a single string of pearls or flowers or beads”), the figure consists of a series of sentences 
“where the subject of each following sentence has some characteristic of the predicate of the 


preceding one.” 
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comparison (upameye upamandaropa), while the OJR translation introduces 
comparative phrases (ka-haran, tulya) to establish the link between the two 
terms of the relationship: 


vrana-kandara-lina-Sastra-sarpah prthu-vaksah-sthala-karkas6ru-bhittib/ 
cyuta-sonita-baddha-dhatu-ragah susubhe vanara-bhi-dharas tadaésau// 
(BK 10.26) 


Then that monkey, who like a mountain bears the earth, 

Whose caverns were wounds that hid the serpents of (his enemies’ 
spent) weapons, 

Whose hard, broad slopes were his firm and massive chest, 

Whose ochre ores were the blood that oozed (from his wounds), 


shone forth (in all his glory). 


wet ning gong parwatawan pada nira kaharan tambing nekang daddlwa 


rambut makrép mapanjang ya ta kaharan alas na ng Sirah yeka puncak/ 
mwang tangwan yekanola kani nira ya guha dhatutulyekanang rah 
na ling ning wre saharsamuji-muji ya wijah kapwa mojar magupyan// 


(OJR 11.1) 


“Because of the magnitude of his being like a mountain, his broad 
chest—there—can be called its slopes, 

While his long, thick hair can be called its forest, and—there—his 
head is its peak, 

And those arrows are snakes, his wounds the caves, while his blood 
is comparable to the ochre ores (of the caves),” 

‘That was what the monkeys said as they happily praised him, all elated 
as they spoke, nudging each other with knowing glances. 


A series of verses illustrating upamda in BK (BK 10.31-—36) demonstrate both the 
degree to which the poet(s) of the OJR had developed local resources for indi- 
cating the comparative relationship, and the tendency of the poet(s) of the 
OJR to embed translated verses within the structure of an expanded narrative. 
OJR 11.18, for example, replaces the yatha of BK 10.32 with ata, a marker of 
discourse prominence, while OJR 10.19 uses OJ hadi, “like,” in place of the 
saha of BK 10.33. At this point the OJR breaks away from the BK and intro- 
duces “Sita’s Letter,” a passage that stands out as one of the great achievements 
of literary form in the ancient period, and an early example of the incorporation 


of a tradition of letter-writing into the kakawin.** 


22. See van der Molen 2003, for a finely-nuanced study of “Sita’s Letter” (OJR 11.22—32) as 


an early example of the Javanese epistolary tradition. 
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When the OJR again returns to a closer correspondence with the BK, it is in 
a verse (OJR 11.39) that appears to translate the sama-upamda of BK 10.36 by 
means of the OJ prefix sa-, which has similar “associative” functions. However, 
there has been a thematic shift in the OJR, for the use of sa- in the OJR occurs 
with a subordinate simile referring to Sita, while in the BK saha is found in a 
simile referring to Ravana. There has been a shift in interpretation, too, for in the 
OJR Sita is not understood as a spark of fire that will bring the danger of 
ultimate destruction to Ravana. Instead, the gentleness of her “light that glows 
like fireflies” is set in opposition to the harshness of his being a lion sleeping in 
the forest of his capital city. All these differences underline creative aspects 
of the art of translation as understood among the poets and pedagogues of 
ancient Java: 


yusman acetan ksaya-vayu-kalpan sita-sphulingam parigrhya jalmah/ 
lanka-vanam simhasamo dhisete martum dvisann ity avadad 


dhaniman// (BK 10.36) 


Not realizing that you are the whirlwind of destruction at the end of 
an eon, 

That fool of an enemy (Ravana) has taken hold of the spark of fire who 
is Sita. 

For the sake of his own death, he sleeps like a lion in the forest of Lanka; 

So spoke Hantman. 


Naranatha ika musuhta singha 

pinakdlasnya ikang puri ri Léengka 

dayita Janakatmaja hana ngka 

sira tapuy sakunang-kunang ya talong (OJR 11.39) 


“My lord, that enemy of yours is a lion 
Whose jungle is the court-city of Lanka, 

The beloved daughter of Janaka is there, 

She is fire that glows with the light of fireflies.” 


The degree to which the poet(s) of the OJR display an understanding of the 
subtle distinctions among the arthalamkdara of Bhatti comes out in a comparison 
of BK 10.40 and OJR 11.5. Here we are dealing with the figure vyatireka, 
described by Gerow (1971: 276-77) as a figure “in which two notoriously 


similar things are said to be subject to a point of difference.” 


samatam sasi-lekhayépayayad avadata pratanuh ksayena Sital 
yadi nama kalanka indu-lekham ativytto laghayen na capi bhavil/ (BK 10.40) 


23. The commentators explain that in BK 10.45 the crescent moon's being inscribed with a 
mark (kalanka indu-lekham) leads to the “less-ness” (myiinata) of the means of comparison (upamand) 
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A comparison of the crescent moon with the body of Sita, 
pure and slender from being emaciated, might be possible, 
If the moon, in the post or in the future, 
were not already marked with a blemish. 


gélana manglih mawénés sirakuru 
wulan rikang krsna pada nireng ksaya/ 
kunéng kasor ning Sasiwimba de nira 


ika kaléngkanya ya jati tan hilang// (OJR 11.45) 


Wilting and despondent she has grown pale and thin, 

So the moon at the wane is like unto her in being emaciated, 
But she has indeed bested the moon, 

For its defect is original, and will not disappear. 


Another figure of no small degree of popularity in the OJR is the utpreksa, which 
in the later kakawin tradition remained very popular and was further developed 
along with a supporting vocabulary of verbal modifiers and a growing sensitivity 
to the possibilities of “superimposition” as a figural strategy. The translation of 
BK 10.45 in OJR 11.51 is thus all the more striking in being more prosaic than 
the products of a later age: 


sthitam iva pariraksitum samantad udadhi-jalaugha-pariplavad 
dharitrim / 


gagana-tala-vasundharantarale jala-nidhi-vegasaham prasarya deham // 
(BK 10.45)*4 


Standing there between heaven and earth, 

Its body capable of warding off the onslaught of the waters of the sea, 

(Mount Mahendra) seemed to be protecting the four quarters of the 
earth, 

From the rushing flood of the sea. 


compared to its object (Sita’s slender body), thus to the superiority (ddhikam) of the subject of 
comparison (upameya) and the figure vyatirekha. A modern Balinese translation of this line affirms 
its reading as an OJ instance of vyatireka: 


nanging kasor rupan bulane antuk Ida, duaning cedranyane manggeh tan ical 


“But the moon is defeated by her, for its defect is permanent, and will not disappear,” 
Warna et al. 1986:'299. 

24. Note that the comparative particle iva here modifies a verbal derivation (sthitam) rather 
than a noun phrase (as is the case in use of the simile, or upamd). See Dandin’s KD 2.226-34 for 
the first of many discussions of this distinction based on the use of iva in the phrase limpativa tamo 
ngani varsativanjanam nabhah. 
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gunung magong Meru padanya sasri 

samipa ning sagara n unggu sara / 

sake takutnya r kébékekana ng rat 

matangnya n weh tambakakén awaknya (OJR 11.51) 


(Mount Mahendra) was a massive mountain, equal to Mount Meru in 
its glory and splendour, 

It was at the edge of the ocean that it stood solidly, 

Because of its fear that the world would be filled (with the ocean’s 


flood), 


That was the reason that it had indeed made a dam with its own body.”° 


A more spectacular use of a form of utpreksa comes out in OJR 11.84 which 
translates the figure of utpreksdvayava exemplified in BK 10.70. As Gerow tells 
us (1971: 138), this type of utpreksa is that in which “further subordinate 
metaphors explicate and expand the primary ascription.” In the OJ tradition 
the development of the figure in OJR 11.84 stands at the head of a long line of 
developments that suggests that later poets were often judged by their ability to 
produce a sophisticated reworking of the theme of the “darkness that hides 
itself at the approach of the moon”: 


Saranam iva gatam tamo nikunje vitapi-nirakyta-candra-rasmy—arataul 
prthu-visama-silantarala-samstham sa-jalaghana-dyuti bhitavat sasada// 
(BK 10.70) 


The darkness, whose colour was like that of clouds heavy with rain, 
That had sought shelter in gentle thickets, 

Whose branches warded off the rays of the moon, the enemies of night, 
Sank down into the spaces between enormous, uneven boulders, 


As if—from fear—to hide itself. 


dadi mapasah malayu ng péténg amrih 
sumusup i sor nikanang kayu marénéb / 

ri séla-séla nikanang watu n unggu 

kadi matakut ri bhatara sasangka (OJR 11.84) 


So it was that the darkness took fright, in cautious apprehension, 
Slipping beneath trees of luxuriant foliage, 


25. I have retained the somewhat clumsy coordination of “because of” (sake) and “that was 
the reason” (matangnya) in the translation of OJR 11.51c-d and the original order of phrases in 
OJR 11.51b in order to allow a translation that more clearly captures the effects of the comple- 
mentizing particles (7, 7, am) in those three lines. 
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And finding a place in the interstices of great stones, 


As if afraid of the Lord of the Moon. 


For a further understanding of the development of the utpreksa in OJ we should 
first review the pioneering work of Aichele on the ways the Sanskrit tradition of 
figures and tropes found its way into the kakawin literature of Java.?° Producing 
his first work on the subject before it had become generally known that the OJR 
in some sense “translates” the BK, Aichele (1926/1931) noted frequent appear- 
ances of upama, ripaka, utpreksd, and apahnuti in the OJR, as well as their 
continuing development in works like the Arvjunawiwaha (AW) and 
Bharatayuddha (BY). For our purposes, one of the most important aspects of 
Aichele’s discussion is his identification of several figures in the OJR as leading 
directly back to the work of Kalidasa, and in particular the Raghuvamsa (RV). 

While not a few of the figures studied by Aichele for the OJR can be shown 
to be direct translation from the work of Bhatti, there are at least two cases where 
a figure developed in the OJR cannot be traced in the BK, but appears rather to 
be drawn from the RV. In this case the comparisons developed in Aja’s lament at 
the death of Indumati in RV 8.59, appear to be a rich source of figures found 
in the OJR. Rather than being directly incorporated into a single verse of the OJR, 
two of the comparisons developed in RV 8.59 appear in the OJR spread across a 
number of verses that expand on the theme of Rama's grief in separation from 
Sita, a theme that has much in common with that of Aja’s lament. Significantly, 
these are part of a series of verses (OJR 7.22—30) that expand on the translation 
of BK 7.7-13 in OJR 7.11—21. Since these later verses from the OJR do not 
repeat or translate materials from the BK, they appear to represent an augmen- 
tation of the possibilities of the BK with material drawn from the RV:7 


a. From Aja’s lament upon the death of Indumati in the RV 
kalam anya-bhrtasu bhasitam kala-hamsisu madalasam gatam/ 
prsatisu vilolam iksitam pavanadhita-latasu vibhramah// (RV 8.59) 


In the calls of the cuckoos, the sweet music of your words, 
In the slow gait of lovely swans, your languid way of walking, 
In the quick movements of the eyes of the deer, 


26. See Hooykaas 1957 for his study of the arthalamkaras of Bhatti. Hooykaas was impressed 
enough by Aichele’s article of 1926 that he produced a Dutch translation of that work (see 
Aichele 1931). 

27. These same passages illustrate the wide range of ‘loans’ made by the poet(s) of the OJR 
from the RV in developing their repertoire of figures. As Aichele has shown (1926: 936; 1931: 
177), the comparison linking the tail of a peacock to Sita’s hair-knot in OJR 7.25c-d is very likely 
drawn from RV 9.67, which describes Dagaratha’s reluctance to slay a peacock dancing near his 
horse due to the resemblance of its tail to his wife’s lustrous hair-braid. 
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and the swaying of creepers blown by the wind, 
your tremulous glances. 


b. From Rama's lament upon his separation from Sita in the OJR 


ring kidang katutur ing wulat marim 


“In the deer I am reminded of your sweet and loving glances [...]” 


(OJR 7.24a) 


hangsa kapwa ya mibér ya tangalor 
ngkana ring talaga Manasa n para / 
wet ny unéngku harika kunéng muni 


na swaranta ri hidépku tan pahi (OJR 7.26) 


The swans that are all flying north, 

Their destination is far-away Lake Manasa, 

As they send out their calls, out of my longing, 

I seem to hear your voice, no different at all from theirs. 


Aichele (1926: 938; 1931: 178) has also called attention to the important role 
played by apahnuti/nihnuti and utpreksd in the poetics of ancient Java. One of 
the examples he cites—OJR 6.122—is of special importance since it is here that 
a specialized vocabulary begins to develop around OJ expressions of the utpreksa. 
Translators and critics of the kakawin may rightly puzzle over unusual uses of the 
cognitive verb wruh, “know.” However, by observing that there is a tradition of 
incorporating phrases based on wruh in OJR expressions of the utpreksad we can 
begin to understand how this cognitive verb is used to suggest the figured ani- 
macy that is so much a part of the expression of what Gerow (1971: 137) has 
termed the “metaphysical ascription” characteristic of the utpreksa.7° In OJR 
6.122 we find a first instance of the development of an utpreksa that depends in 
part on the low transitivity of cognitive verbs like wruh, and their concomitant 
capacity to suggest animacy through the implication of a cognitive sense that in 


reality is purely figural: 


mwang (ng)ikang kayu kabeh pada mamanah 

ronya yapeés alaris ya taji tajém / 

pangnya yeka larasanya ya malurus 

wrubnya yan tuju hati-ngku kéna rujit (OJR 6.122) 


“And the trees—they are all shooting their arrows, 
Their straight and tender leaves are the sharp barbs (of their points), 


28. The utpreksa of OJR 6.122 is also significant in being part of an extended series of nen 
recording the lament of Sita that is developed independently of the BK. 
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While their branches must be their bows, straight and true, 
They know that if they aim at my heart it will be struck, utterly 
smashed.” 


We have noted in our earlier discussion of sabdalamkara in the OJR that verses 
16.14-41 provided the poet(s) with an occasion to explore the potential of 
yamaka in support of an extended passage on the pain Rama suffers when 
beholding the natural beauties of Mount Suwela and being reminded of the 
beauty of Sita. In common with a second exploration of Rama's pain in separa- 
tion in OJR 6.117—28 and a similar exploration of the theme of Sita’s pain and 
longing in OJR 17.105-10, the verses that give voice to Ramas suffering in 
OJR 16.1441 are not found in the BK. Moreover, the series of arthalamkdaras 
developed in this passage are at one point (verses 16.24—29) carefully interwoven 
with a kavci-yamaka that we have discussed earlier in the context of the 
Sabdalamkara of the OJR, here illustrating the figure of virodha or virodhabhasa, 
“(apparent) contradiction.”? 

With a brief discussion of the way that “figures of meaning” were developed 
in the Old Javanese tradition we conclude this brief survey of the ways in which 
the poets of ancient Java developed a repertoire of figures and tropes based on the 
possibilities of sabdalamkara and arthalamkara and their knowledge of the 
Indian figural tradition from the works of masters of kavya like Kalidasa and 
Bhatti. Verses like OJR 16.26 are among those that convinced Hooykaas (1957) 
that the OJR was “exemplary.” In a later chapter in this work we will demon- 
strate that the character of the later figural tradition of the kakawin took its own 
direction, at times carrying forward the lessons learned during the composition 
of the OJR, at others leaving behind formal elements of composition like the 
yamaka in favour of a more generalized attention to the sonorous capacities of 
language. In this sense the OJR is “exemplary” not in the immediacy of its effects 
on all that followed, but in standing at the perfect point of balance between the 
received tradition of South Asia and the birth of Old Javanese as a “cosmopolitan 
vernacular” with unique expressive capacities. 

The discovery of the potential of Bhatti’s contribution to the art of figura- 
tion by the poet(s) of the OJR and the subsequent unfolding of the OJ tradition 
of lyrical verse thus provides us with a baseline for understanding the later his- 
tory of the kakawin. At the same time it underscores the powerful drive towards 
innovation that must have been shared by both “local” and “translocal” players 
in the pedagogical and literary institutions that produced a work like the OJR. 
For, despite its partial dependency on the BK, the OJR is first and foremost an 


29. For a transliterated text and translation of BK 16.26 see explanation given earlier. 
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innovative work. This could only be the case if the Indian tradition itself put a 
high premium on creativity, change, and innovation during the period when the 
canonical works of the first phase of the history of the kévya made their way to 
the archipelago. The role of the kdvya in supporting the birth of a literature in 
the ancient archipelago must thus be counted as one of the moments in its own 
history of innovation and change. 


Abbreviations 

AW Arjunawiwaha (kakawin) 

BrP Brahmandaptrana (Gonda 1932; OJ prose work) 

DW Desawarnana (= Nagarakytagama; kakawin) 

KK Kunjarakarnadharmakathana (kakawin) 

KY Krsnayana (kakawin) 

OJ Old Javanese language 

OJED Old Javanese-English Dictionary (PJ. Zoetmulder with S.O. Robson, 
1982) 

TK Tantri Kamandaka (OJ prose work) 

Utt Uttarakanda (OJ prose work in Parwa form) 
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IV 


The Masters of Prose 


In the middle of the first millennium a massive change occurred. 
The harbingers of this change were poets writing in prose: 
Subandhu, who probably lived in the sixth century, and Bana in 
the seventh. Though in prose, their works are not only composed 
in the kavya style, but redefine and expand the expressive range 
available to Sanskrit ka@vya authors. Even the earliest extant 
treatises on poetics had recognized that gadya or prose poetry is 
one of the two main types of kavya alongside padya, or verse 
poetry. By the ninth century, the poetician Vamana had gone so 
far as to say, quoting what seems to have been a widespread 
opinion, that prose is the touchstone of a kadvya poet 
(Kavyalankdarasitravrtti 1.3.21). 

Anyone who reads the gadyakavyas of this period will 
immediately notice new features of intensity: the complex 
syntactical effects, including sentences running for pages on end 
and often structured in multilayered hypotaxis, the dense patterns 
of figuration, including extensive use of alliteration and punning, 
the new musicality with its persistent exploration of the range 
of textures available beyond the boundaries of individual verses, 
and the complexities of narrative structure with their rich use of 
emboxed stories and variations in pace. 

All of this reflects an extended moment of creative 
experimentation, not only with the possibilities of prose as a style, 
but also with the system of genres. Of the prose works of Bana, 
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for example, one is, for the first time in Sanskrit literature, a sustained work 
purporting to be a biographical account of a contemporary person, and the other 
admittedly follows the earlier prose poem of Subandhu in presenting an elabo- 
rate work of imaginative fiction. The latter category has an intimate connection 
with a rich vein of literature known collectively as the Big Story, or Brhatkathi—a 
repository attributed to Gunadhya, and traditionally described as composed in 
the language of the ghouls, but no longer extant in that form. 

The pioneer of this new prose revolution was presumably Subandhu, 
although he certainly did not invent Sanskrit prose poetry from scratch. His pre- 
decessors included Buddhist texts such as the Lalitavistara and the elegantly 
crafted Jatakamala of Aryasira, along with the ornate prose of the inscriptions. 
But as Yigal Bronner’s chapter demonstrates, Subandhu took the preexisting ele- 
ments at his disposal and used them to invent a distinctively new genre of 
Sanskrit poetry, with double meanings—often humorous or subversive—and 
extended euphonic compounds as the foundations of its elaborate descriptive 
passages. These techniques were later adopted by Bana and his successors and 
became a kind of canonical style in their hands. 

We see Bana as one of the most influential and creative figures in the entire 
history of Sanskrit literature. In addition to establishing a durable model of 
Sanskrit poetic style in prose, on the basis of Subandhu’s dramatic experiments, 
Bana also introduced a new level of vigor, recognized by later poets as a kind of 
attractive boldness (pragalbhya), even in his Sanskrit verse. His verse poetry, as 
well as his prose, includes distinctive attempts to expand the range of topics, 
forms, and approaches beyond what had been customary in the past. 
As Gary Tubb’s chapter shows in detail, new topics (such as everyday poverty) 
that had previously been considered unpoetic, new metrical patterns and new 
techniques of connecting individual verses together in extended groups, and a 
new willingness to use striking phonetic and compositional tools are all in 
evidence in the surviving verses of Bana, and are imitated later by the Pala 
poets and other admirers of Bana among the Sanskrit poets of northeastern 
India. 

The geographical and political setting for this innovative moment, as always 
in the history of turning points in literature, deserves careful attention. Kanyakubja 
or Kanauj, first as the capital of Bana’ patron, the empire-building Harsa, and 
later of several other polities in the centuries to come, was clearly a center of cos- 
mopolitan cultural exchange, which allowed for literary cross-fertilization among 
poets and across linguistic boundaries and regional styles. Something similar 
might be said for the impact of the earlier Gupta empire in producing great 
poets, such as Kalidasa; but the role of Kanauj extended over a much longer 
period of time and included, at least on the basis of our current evidence, a more 
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extensive interplay between Sanskrit and Prakrit literary practices, among 
other factors. 

Two further chapters in this section deal specifically with Bana’s Kadambavi. 
Herman Tiecken addresses directly the conundrum of Bana’s alleged demise 
two-thirds of the way through the work. David Shulman relates to this same 
problem in the context of an interpretation of the major themes of the work— 
for example, the question of personal identity and discontinuous memory, and 
two starkly differentiated models of romantic love. 

In short, it is clear that the period in the middle of the first millennium was 
a watershed in the long history of kavya literature with ramifications active for 
many centuries to come. The canonical history of this tradition as we see in some 
medieval sources and in most modern histories has missed altogether the radical 
nature of the changes we are describing. Wherever one looks in the literature of 
this period, one sees bold experimentation accompanied by the opening up of 
unforeseen horizons. It is possible that this was the time when innovation per se 
was a predominant value, driving the poets to explore ever new possibilities. 


D 


The Nail-Mark That Lit 
the Bedroom 


Biography of a Compound 


YIGAL BRONNER 


A. Introduction 


In this essay I set out to examine really long compounds in Sanskrit 
literature. Extensive experiments with the possibilities and potentials 
of nominal compounds appear in Sanskrit versified poetry from its 
inception and, even more so, in belletristic prose, whether inscribed in 
stone or found in manuscripts that started to circulate in South Asia 
during the first half of the first millennium CE. By the sixth century, 
when the Vasavadatta of Subandhu, the first extant Sanskrit kavya 
work that is entirely in prose, was probably written, compounds 
combining ten, twenty, and even thirty words had become a fixture in 
kavya.' 

Surprisingly, no analytical framework exists to explain such 
colossal composite words. From the point of view of Sanskrit 
grammarians and commentators, the same basic analyses apply to all 
compounds regardless of their length.” Sanskrit literary theorists have 


1. A history of early Sanskrit prose is still very much a desideratum. For prose in 
early inscriptions, see Sharma 1968, 8-12. For a discussion of Sanskrit works on 
Buddhist themes that involve prose passages, see Hahn 1977. The poetic nature of the 
prose in the anonymous Buddhist work the La/itavistara, potentially a crucial link in the 
evolution of belletristic prose in Sanskrit, is one of the topics of He 2012. 

2. “Most Sanskrit compounds, no matter how many words they are composed of, 
can be analyzed in the first instance as compounds containing two members ... In the 


longer compounds, of course, either or both of these members may itself be a compound 
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little to say about spun-out compounds other than to associate them primarily 
with prose and its “force” (ojas), and view their presence in verse as a matter of 
regional preference.° Indologists are at best highly apologetic about the plethora 
of such monster amalgamations in the Sanskrit canon and, with very few excep- 
tions, have failed even to address the possibility of their having some aesthetic 
value.* Scholars working on the vastly creative mechanisms of compounding in 
modern languages are keenly aware of the imaginative, alliterative, and meta- 
phoric processes involved in compounds such as “Picasso porn” (“the scrambled 
signal of a pornographic cable channel as seen by a nonsubscriber”) or “Hogwarts 


of any number of words; it is then analyzed in precisely the same way, beginning by breaking it 
down into two members,” Tubb and Boose 2007, 85; see also their more detailed exposition of 
commentarial practices for analyzing long compounds, pp. 137-45. As Tiwary 1984, 11 shows, 
the four basic types of Panini’s rules for deriving compounds—those very rules that inform the 
commentarial analyses described by Tubb and Boose—envision a dyadic unit (x-y, with a morpho- 
logical ending z) as their basic scope. 

3. Proliferation of large compounds is the defining characteristic of the quality of “force” or 
“intensity” (ojas), which, according to Dandin, is the very life breath (jzvétam) of prose, but whose 
use in verse is a matter of regional variance. For north-easterners, he says, compounding is a sin- 
gle-minded obsession even in verse (padye py adaksinatyanam idam ekam parayanam, Kavyddarsa 
1.80), whereas southerners may or may not resort to compounding in versified poetry; when they 
do, adds Dandin, they employ a light touch in comparison with what he views as the north east- 
erners’ heavy handedness (Kavyddarsa, 1.8284; for a good survey of ojas in Sanskrit poetics, see 
Gonda 1952, 37-44). Dandin is also aware of a compounding pattern that is based on sequences 
of either metrically “light” (daghu) or “heavy” (guru) syllables, as well as of another that blends the 
two types. He notes that the latter, syllabically dissonant pattern (uccavacaprakdara, \.81) is, again, 
more typical of prose. Others have identified the quality of “sweetness” (mddhurya), which for 
Dandin defines the southern Vaidarbha poetry, with a dearth of compounds (for example, 
Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha 2.1; see also Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Natyasastra of Bharata 
16.104, p. 482; cf. Raghavan 1978, 267-68). Aside from these broad-brush classifications, one 
rarely comes across any discussion of the potential psychoaesthetic effects of extended compounds: 
what is it that makes them inten and, perhaps, non-sweet? For one such rare occasion in 
Abhinavagupta’s discussion of ojas, see what follows later. 

4. Amazingly, not much has changed in the scholarly stance toward such massive com- 
pounds since Weber, when concluding his description of Bana’s style with a complaint about 
“compounds extending over more than one line,” famously compared Bana’ prose to an “Indian 
wood, where all progress is rendered impossible by the undergrowth until the traveller cuts out a 
path for himself, and where, even then, he has to reckon with malicious wild beasts” (Weber 1853, 
quoted by Peterson in his introduction to the Kadambari, p. 37). The work of Robert Hueckstedt 
marks an important breakthrough in its attempts to liberate the study of Sanskrit prose from such 
biases. Hueckstedt convincingly rejects what he terms the “Jungle school” approach to such works 
(Hueckstedt 1985, 11-17). But even Hueckstedt devotes little attention to long compounds and 
addresses these “malicious wild beasts” only tangentially, apropos Bana’s alliterative and rhythmic 
patterns (see Hueckstedt 1985, 131-38 and 139-48 for a discussion of sound repetitions and 
rhythm, respectively). 
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headache” (“migraine headache caused by the physical stress of reading the 
870-page Harry Potter book, The Order of the Phonenix”).° But they have yet to 
come across, let alone analyze, an unostentatious 15-member specimen. In short, 
it turns out that we know very little about one of the most conspicuous phe- 
nomena of Sanskrit literary culture. What happens inside and around a long 
Sanskrit compound? How does it work syntactically, rhythmically, and figura- 
tively? What, if any, is its aesthetic charm? 

If we are to examine really long compounds, we obviously have to look for 
them in the works of Sanskrit’s prose masters, who, free from the metrical con- 
fines of versified poetry, fully explored their potentials. There is no better candi- 
date for this analysis than Subandhu, the great pioneer of ornate Sanskrit prose. 
In his Vasavadatta, which narrates the amazing story of a prince and a princess 
who first come together in a shared dream and then manage to locate one 
another in waking and pursue their love against all odds, Subandhu invents an 
entirely new type of literature, marked by a remarkably intricate and largely 
autonomous linguistic world. At the heart of Subandhu’s prose is his experimen- 
tation with simultaneity (s/esa).° But Subandhu’s elegant, complex, and extended 
compounds are equally innovative and occupy a very prominent place in his 
baroque-like prose. 

Taking its inspiration from A. L. Becker's “biography” of a single Burmese 
proverb,’ this essay consists of a close examination of one of the many com- 
pounds found in Subandhu's Vasavadatta. Although the sample, chosen almost 
randomly, is, at least in one sense, small, I argue that it gives voice to the central 
themes of the work of which it is a part and exemplifies some of the major 
socioaesthetic trajectories of kavya. 

The compound under discussion comes from the longest sentence in the 
Vasavadatta, which depicts the dream wherein Kandarpaketu, the hero, first sees 
his beloved (whose name, Vasavadatta, he learns only much later). The length 
and complexity of this 86-line-long sentence are clearly a statement about 
the importance of this moment in the plot; they also offer a clue about the possible 
interaction between the two realms Subandhu foregrounds: the imaginative/ 
inner realm of the dreamer/lover and the intricate linguistic construct of the poet. 
Subandhu creates in this sentence an almost unbearable syntactic and nar- 
rative suspense. Broadly speaking, the sentence has two parts. The first dwells on 
the nocturnal and highly eroticized temporal setting, just at the moment when 
the night is reaching its end (avasanndyam yamavatyam). lhe second gradually 


5. The examples and definitions are from Benczes 2006, 149, 170. 

6. For an analysis of Subandhu’s new prose style and the place of s/esa in it, see Bronner 
2010, 20-56. 

7. Becker 1995. 
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zooms in on the physical attributes and many charms of a female object, supply- 
ing only at the very end the verb “he saw” (apasyat), the object, “an eighteen- 
year-old girl” (astadasavarsadesiyam kanyam), and, finally, the fact that all this 
took place in a dream (svapne).® 

Our compound du jour (or rather, de /a nuit) is from the sentence’s first part, 
where the setting of the dreamer is being described. This description is divided 
into several clusters of clauses. It begins with the gradual and highly erotic depic- 
tion of the setting moon, itself the lover of Ms. Water Lily (Aumudini-ndyaka). 
Then it turns to a predawn murmur that begins to build up: the humming of 
bees, stuck inside lotuses that shut at night; the soft singing of mynah birds, a 
living alarm clock for those women who must now wake and rush home from 
the apartments of their lovers; the recitation of diligent students who rise early; 
and the quiet chanting of pilgrims who begin to fill the streets. Several additional 
clauses are dedicated to a beautiful description of the lamps as they run out of oil 
and die. This, then, is the darkest hour, right before the dawn, and the sentence 
turns to describe an important icon of this liminal moment: women who lie 
embraced by their partners after a long night of love. We are still only about 
halfway into the sentence, which has so far proceeded in adverbial clauses in 
absolute constructions, called locative absolutes (Sanskrit: sati saptami). Many of 
these clauses contain or consist of long compounds.? 


B. The Sanskrit Compound and the Problems of Translation 


Here is the compound under discussion: 


[nava]-nakha-pada-dasta-kesa-pasa-vinirmoka-vedana-kyta- 
sit-kara-vinirgata-dugdha-mugdha-dasana-kirana-dhavalita- 


bhogdvasasu'® 


8. Vasavadatta of Subandhu, pp. 28-41 (unless otherwise noted, all references to the 
Vasavadatta are to the 1906 edition of T. V. Srinivasachariar). For a good discussion of sentence 
structure in the prose of Bana, Subandhu’s successor, see Hueckstedt 1985, 51—70. For a discussion 
of the structure and plot of the Vasavadattd, see Bronner 2010, 25-26. 

9. See Vasavadattd, pp. 28-29 for descriptions of the setting moon, 29 for the description of 
the premorning murmur, including the hum of the bees, stuck inside the lotus (sisira-hima-sikara- 
kardamita-kumuda-paraga-madhya-baddha-caranesu sat-caranesu), and 29-30 for the complex 
clauses describing the dying away of the lamps. The description of the women begins on page 30 
and continues until page 33 (priyair alingyamandsu kaminisu). 

10. Vasavadatta, p. 32. The initial word, nava, does not appear in Srinivasachariar’s edition 
and is adopted from Hall’s 1859, 40; see also Gray 1913, 57, note 3 for reasons explained later 
(see note 19). 
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It is unclear how to render a long nominal stretch into English. We may begin 


by supplying a word-by-word gloss: 


fresh-nail-mark-stuck-hair-bunch-removal-ache-made-sigh-out-let- 
milk-charming-tooth-beam-whitened-bedroom [feminine locative 


plural ending] 


As can be seen, just to replace the Sanskrit words with English ones, thereby 
creating a so-called English compound, amounts to gibberish. In an article titled 
“Some Problems in the Translation of Sanskrit Poetry,” Daniel Ingalls discusses a 
similar situation he encountered when translating a verse from the Venisamhara 
that is dominated by two bulky compounds. Ingalls, too, first supplies a literal 
paraphrase of the verse and its compounds, both of which are significantly 
shorter than the specimen from the Vasavadatta, only to note that “to adhere to 
the original structure will drive [one’s] reader to confusion or laughter, an effect 
of which one must be ashamed,” for the Sanskrit original “is not confusing or 
comical; it is clear and passionate.”!! 

This problem of translation, however, is not necessarily a bad one. As Becker 
reminds us, “Translation for the philologist ... is not the final goal but only a 
first step, a necessary first step, in understanding a distant text; necessary because 
it opens for us the exuberances and deficiencies of our own interpretations and 
so helps us see what kinds of self-correction must be made.”!? Our initial “trans- 
lation” certainly highlights several deficiencies dictated by the capacities of the 
target language. Io begin with, every compound elides syntactic information 
that the listener or reader is expected to restore and process instantly. Take, for 
example, the initial part of the earlier gloss—“fresh-nail-mark-stuck-hair’— 
where the fact that the hair is stuck om the fresh nail-marks (the supplied mor- 
pheme and preposition are italicized) is not explicitly stated and has to be 
understood. But it is clear that English readers do not have the habit of cognizing 
syntactic information in a compound longer than four or five words at most, and 
that part of the gibberish-like feel of the English nominal amalgamation is 
that after the first few items it begins to read like a long list of unrelated words. 
A Sanskrit reader, by contrast, can be trusted to stomach this long, demorpholo- 
gized nominal sequence whole and cognize the words’ syntactic relations despite 
the fact that much more linguistic matter is actually dropped in Sanskrit, given 
its intricate system of endings for marking the case, number, and gender of each 
independent noun. If an English reader is to digest it, the Sanskrit compound 


11. Ingalls 1982, 126. 
12. Becker 1995, 185—86. Ingalls too, uses the difficulty in translation as the starting point 
of his short but illuminating discussion of the aesthetic effects of the original. 
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must first be chopped into its constitutive elements, and each must be served 
with its own syntactic dressing. 

Even worse, our strange “English” compound awkwardly replicates the left- 
branching structure of the original. Again, this is possible in English only in 
short compounds (for example, “homemade,” for something that is made at 
home, and snow-white, for someone who is white like snow) and sounds jarring 
in anything that is more than one or two words longer. Subandhu’s compound, 
by contrast, has a staggeringly complex left-branching structure. “Bedroom” 
(bhogdvasasu, literally “pleasure room”), in itself a small compound that stands at 
the rightmost end of the larger compound, is a head noun that governs a series 
of subordinated and boxed modifiers. Thus, a translation informed by English 
syntactic sensibilities will not only lead to chopping up the compound; it will 
also have to reverse its directionality and follow the logic of its embedded struc- 
ture by starting from the end and proceeding backward. 

Our initial difficulties in translating the compound thus force us to sketch 
the syntax of Subandhu’s elegant and seamless nominal flow. Here is such a 
rendering of the compound that starts at the end and supplies the missing 
syntactic information in twelve basic steps: 


“Bedroom” is modified by the participle “whitened.” 
This participle, in turn, has as its agent a light “beam.” 


“Beam,” or “beams,” has “tooth,” which stands for “teeth,” as its source. 


aoe 


“Beams” also seems to govern the adjective “charming,” which, in turn, is 


modified by a comparison to “milk,” implying that the beams are milk-white. 


— 


“Beams” is likewise modified by the participle “out-let,” or discharged (in the 
sense of being outwardly projected).!° 

“Out-let,” for its part, is modified by its cause or source, a “sigh.” 

“Sigh” governs the participle “made,” modified, in turn, by its agent, “ache.” 


“Ache” is specified as resulting from a “removal,” or release. 


ae 


“Removal” governs its object, a “bunch” of “hair.” 
g J 
10. “Hair” is modified as “stuck.” 


13. As T. V. Srinivasachariar notes: vinirgatah bahir nissrtah dugdhavat ksiravat dhavalah 
Subhrah ye dasanakiranah dantamsavah taih dhavalitah (Vasavadatta, p. 32; the commentator chose 
not to apply sandhi rules to his gloss). Srinivasachariar is in agreement with Sivarama Tripathin’s 
older gloss (which follows a slightly variant reading): vinirgatabhir dugdhamugdhadasanakiran- 
acchatabhir (Hall, p. 51). Another possible analysis is to take the participle “out-let” (vinirgata) in 
the sense “exposed” or “revealed,” thereby modifying not “beams” but “teeth,” the beams’ source. 
This, as we shall see later, is how Louis Gray translated the compound. Gray also understood the 
comparison to milk as modifying the teeth rather than the light beams they project. Such syntactic 
ambiguities may seem inevitable, but for the Sanskrit reader they are rare, especially considering 


the enormousness of such compounds. 
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11. The participle “stuck” is modified by its locus: the hair is stuck onto a 
“nail-mark” (which, as we have already noted, stands for a plurality of 
nail-marks), another small compound with which our backward journey 
almost ends. 

12. But if we assume that the reading nava is correct, the minicompound 


“nail-mark” is itself modified as “fresh” or “new.” 


Even this detailed syntactic analysis is partial because “bedroom’” is not the real 
head noun, since the compound as a whole is exocentric. In other words, this 
vast left-branching compound is only an adjective modifying a noun that appears 
much further to the right: “lovers [feminine]” (Aaminisu). The compound, then, 
is not about whitened bedrooms, but about women-in-love who have their 
rooms whitened. !4 

Louis Gray’s 1913 translation of the Vasavadatta reflects this syntactic anal- 
ysis. Indeed, his translation of the sentence proceeds backward, or rightward, in 
more than one way: the dream’s female object is spelled out before the descrip- 
tion that precedes it, the head noun of the adverbial absolute clauses (women- 
lovers) is given before the exocentric compounds that modify it, and each 
compound, including our specimen, is translated from end to beginning, as can 
be seen below: 


When damsels ... illuminated their apartments by the light of the 
rays of their milk-white teeth, revealed through their sobbing at the 
pain caused by the loosening of the hair which adhered to the fresh 
nail-marks.!° 


Gray's translation is obviously not particularly elegant, and I discuss one of its 
problematic lexical choices later. But the point is not to criticize previous trans- 
lators, but to further the Beckerian investigation into our own “exuberances and 
deficiencies” in order to deepen our understanding of Subandhu’s compound. 
Recall that our first attempt merely to replace the Sanskrit words with English 
equivalents, using the original word order, resulted in gibberish. Gray’s translation, 


14. One of the first modern linguists to distinguish between exocentric and endocentric 
compounds was Bloomfield (1933, 235), who acknowledges the inspiration of Sanskrit grammar- 
ians in this and other conceptualizations of compounds, and the nature and value of this distinc- 
tion have been debated ever since (for a good summary with a focus on the English language, see 
Benczes 2006, 15-39). An even earlier use of this terminology is found in Aleksandrov 1888, 110 
(I am grateful to Victor D’Avella for this reference). For Sanskrit traditional grammarians, of 
course, this distinction is old. The Sanskrit term for an exocentric compound is bahuvrihi 
or much-rice, which is also an example of its kind, as the compound modifies a rich man. 


15. Gray 1913, 57. 
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by contrast, follows the logic of the compound’s embedded syntax in a way that 
at least makes sense to English readers. Of course, the exposition proceeds by 
way of undoing this very syntax and replacing it with rightward devices, such as 
the relative clause (“hair which adhered”), because the English language has a 
hard time flexing itself leftward. The main problem with this procedure, aside 
from its inherent clumsiness, is that it violates the forward-moving (left-to-right) 
temporal logic of the compound’s chain of events, wherein the result of one 
action is the immediate cause of the next. Six such actions are referred to in the 


compound: 
1. [Implied]: the night’s lovemaking left fresh nail-marks on the women’s breasts. 
2. Wet wounds from the lover’s nails cause the women’s hair to stick to them. 
3. Removal of the stuck hair causes pain. 
4. Pain causes sighing. 
5. Sighing causes the milk-white rays of the teeth to emanate. 
6. The rays wash the bedrooms white. 


As Gray’s translation indicates, precisely because of its failure to capture it, the 
power of the compound rests partly on this constant forward flow of causes and 
effects. The seminal thinker Abhinavagupta made a similar observation when he 
was commenting on a compound from the Venisamhara, the difficulties in trans- 
lating which are the topic of Ingalls’s aforementioned discussion. This compound 
depicts Bhima’s vow to wash Draupadi’s hair in the blood gushing from 
Suyodhanas thighs after he, Bhima, crushes them with his club. Abhinavagupta 
notes: “From the long compound, flowing in an uninterrupted stream and 
allowing the hearer no pause in all its course, there results an apprehension of the 
whole scene as a unity up to the presentation of the broken-thighed Suyodhana. 
This serves to intensify the impression of Bhima’s violence.” !® 

Abhinavaguptas perceptive comment can be taken as a pioneering attempt 
to spell out what is actually forceful about the poetic quality of “force” (ojas), 
which consists, as previous writers have noted, of the dominant presence of large 
compounds in prose and occasionally in verse. For Abhinavagupta, the uninter- 
rupted flow of fierce acts within the boundaries of one long compound is its 
force because it powerfully underscores the overall dramatic nature of Bhima's 
violent undertaking. For Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, moreover, only 
poetry dominated by wrath (raudra), bravery (vira), or adventure (adbhita) 


16. samdsena ca santatavegavahanasvabhavat tavaty eva madhye visrantim alabhamana cirn- 
itorudvayasuyodhanandadaranaparyanta pratiter ekatvenaiva bhavatity audhatyasya param pariposika 
(translation by Ingalls 1982, 126). The compound under discussion is cantcad-bhuja-bhramita- 
canda-gadabhighata-sancirnitéru-yugalasya (Dhvanydloka of Anandavardhana, pp. 210-11). 
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seems to have “force,” whereas love (srvgara) is typified by “sweetness” (mddhurya), 
a quality often defined by the lack of long compounds, at least in verse. It should 
be remembered, however, that these thinkers are not proposing anything like a 
detailed theory of poetic qualities; all they wish to do is to appropriate this 
older concept into their thesis about the dominance of suggestion of emotional 
“flavors” (rasas) in poetry. Hence they briefly demonstrate that qualities like 
“force” and “sweetness” are subordinated to emotional flavors, such as “wrath” 
and “love,” respectively, or, indeed, that they are qualities of these rasas.!/ 

Thus one wonders if Abhinavagupta’s insight about the nominal stretch 
from the Venisamhara might not also apply to the compound from the 
Vasavadatta, despite their obvious differences in formal context (one is part of a 
verse, the other is in prose), emotional flavor (wrath, eros), and content (each 
delineates a very different sequence of actions). This is because Subandhu’s 
compound, just like the one from the Venisamhara, if not more so, allows the 
hearer no pause in its course and results in the apprehension of the unity of its 
drama, delicate and small scale though it may be. The unfolding of this unbroken 
chain of sticking-removing-aching-sighing-radiating-whitewashing on the inti- 
mate stage of the bodies of these women and their bedrooms, while certainly 
savory, has its own kind of tight orchestration and, indeed, force or intensity. 
But we can access this force only if we read (or translate) the text in its original 
order, from beginning to end. 

To conclude: the long suspenseful compound—part of an even longer adver- 
bial clause that itself is part of a massive sentence—is constituted by a tension 
between two basic organizing logics or linearities: the forceful, forward succession 
of acts on the axis of time and causality, and the complex backward arching of a 
subordinated, embedded syntax. Although the two can somehow coexist in 
Sanskrit, any rendering into English, even aside from the question of its intelli- 
gibility, necessarily forces us to sacrifice one of them. Indeed, as it turns out, 
much more is lost in translation. 


C. Score and Structure 


Although the seemingly incessant flow of Subandhu'’s compound is unmarked by 
morphological case endings, it is annotated by its musicality. This may surprise 
those who tend to associate tune and melody with the rich and rhythmic 


17. For Anandavardhana’s and Abhinavagupta’s discussion, see Dhvanydloka of Ananda- 
vardhana, pp. 204-13. See also Ingalls, Masson, and Patwardhan 1990, 250-60; and McCrea 
2008, 156-64. 
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patterns of Sanskrit prosody. But despite not being metrically structured, 
or precisely because of this fact, Subandhu's prose has its own rich musical tex- 
ture, pleasing to the trained ear. I should say that the complex arrangement of 
the Vasavadatta as a whole includes duets and solos, harmonies and cacophonies, 
pianos and fortes, and pauses as well as crescendos, all of which are beyond the 
scope of this discussion. But as it turns out, our compound, too, has its own 
miniscore. To begin with, note the basic echoes that reverberate as it unfolds: the 
first three words (nava-nakha-pada) present six identical vowels (aa-aa-aa) and a 
nasal initial rhyme in its first pair of words (na ... na). The next triplet of words 
(dasta-kesa-pasa) displays a consistent alliteration of sibilant sounds (5... £... 3) 
and final rhyme on the final pair of words (Sa ... sa). This is followed by reso- 
nance of initial labial sounds (vi... ve) in the pair vinirmoka-vedana, an allitera- 
tion that is importantly carried over to the initial vi of vinirgata, several words 
down. In the next phonetic junction (&yta-sitkara), one cannot miss another 
reverberating pair: ky ... kar. This is immediately followed by the perfect end 
rthymes—ugdha ... ugdha and ana ... ana—of the following two pairs of words, 
dugdha-mugdha and dasana-kirana, and by the resonance ava... ava in dhavalita- 
bhogdvasasu as the compound comes to an end. 

The compound's score becomes even clearer when the pattern of “light” 
(laghu, marked below by the letter /) and “heavy” (guru, marked by a g) syllables, 
the two basic values of Sanskrit metrics, is mapped out.!® It immediately becomes 
clear that what we are facing is much more than a pleasing set of rhymes and 
echoes, and that the seemingly amorphous compound is carefully divided into 
smaller units of two, three, or four words. Each such unit contains not only a 
distinct rhyme or alliteration among its member words, typically of similar 
length, but also a unique metrical pattern. Think, for example, of the first triplet 
of words (nava-nakha-pada) that follows an identical pattern of //-//-/Z, the sec- 
ond triplet (dasta-kesa-pasa) with its symmetrical structure of g/-g/-g/, and the 
pairs dugdha-mugdha (gl-gl) and dasana-kirana (Ul-ill), all of which show perfect 
rhythmic harmony between their members. Signaling the end of the compound 
isa very different pair, dhavalita-bhogdvasdsu, which stands out for the cacophony 
of its constituting members. It consists of four light syllables in a row followed 
by four consecutive heavy ones (////-gggg) before the last light vowel su provides 
the necessary morphological ending, which ties this compound to its larger 
absolute structure and provides a much-needed breather for the reader/reciter. 


18. For an initial discussion of the possible importance of such metrical values in prose, see 
Hueckstedt’s attention to what he sees as an overall preference for sequences of light syllables in 
Bana and Subandhu (Hueckstedt 1985, 139-48). For Dandin’s reference to metrical harmony and 
disharmony in prose, see note 3. 
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The main exception to this otherwise regular succession of euphonically 
and metrically distinct units of two or three words occurs at the very center of 
the compound. Here the words are arranged in a more complicated chiastic 
structure. The nearly identical pair vinirmoka ... vinirgata, with its extended 
initial rhyme (vinir ... vinir), nearly identical set of vowels (iioa ... iiaa), anda 
similar metrical pattern (/gg/ ... /g/l) flanks this chiasmus from both ends. 
Couched in between are the words vedand-krta-sit-kara, which, technically 
speaking, are two mini-compounds, the second word of each of which is derived 
from the same verbal root, &r (“to do”). In addition to the obvious reverberation 
between krta and kara that has already been mentioned, this innermost part of 
the compound offers an almost palindromic metrical pattern that augments the 
sense of a chiasmus if it is taken as a single unit that is not parsed into words: 
gl gllg gl. 

Here, then, is an analysis of the compound that follows its seven basic 
musical building blocks, as determined by alliteration, initial or end rhyme, 
vowel harmony, metrical/syllabic pattern, and, in most cases, a combination of 
all these elements: 


(Unit 1) nava-nakha-pada: three words made of six identical 
vowels (a-a-a-a-a-a), with an initial rhyme in the first two members 
(na... na) and an identical syllabic pattern (/-W/-I).'° 

(Unit 2) dasta-kesa-pasa: three words with a repeated alliteration of 
sibilant sounds (5, § ), an end rhyme on the last two members (Sa ... Sa), 
and their own repeated metrical pattern (g/-gi-g/). 

(Unit 3) vinirmoka ... vinirgata: two words that flank the center 
of the compound and parallel each other with their extended initial 
thyme (vinir ... vinir), near-perfect vowel harmony (iioa-iiaa), and 
very similar metrical design (/gg/-/gll). 

(Unit 4) vedana-krta-sit-kara: the inner duo, consisting of two 
smaller compounds, each of which ends with the echoing fr derivation 
(krta ... kara). The inner part as a whole has a near-palindromic 
metrical pattern (g/ gilg gi). 

(Unit 5) dugdha-mugdha: two words that have an extended end 
thyme (ugdha ... ugdha), perfect vowel harmony (ua-ua), and a 
symmetrical syllabic design (g/-g/). 


19. It is primarily on the basis of the coherence of this unit and its perfect parallel with the 
following one that I prefer Hall’s reading, with nava as the first word of the compound, which 
allows it to begin with two units of word triplets, strengthens the alliteration with an initial nasal 
rhyme, and fits the metrical pattern and vowel harmony. 
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(Unit 6) dasana-kirana: a pair of words with an end rhyme (ana 
... 4a), a near-perfect vowel harmony (aaa-iaa), and a mirroring 
metrical design (///-d/). 

(Unit 7) dhavalita-bhogdvasdasu: the final two words are paired 
by their labial repetition, on the one hand (ava ... ava), and their 
complete metrical dissonance (////-gggg), on the other, before the final 
light syllable that is the compound’s morphological ending. 


The full effect of this careful orchestration is revealed only when it is plotted on 
to the compound's logical/temporal and syntactic axes. The opening two units 
each introduce one of two actors who initiate the drama: the nail-marks (unit 1) 
and the hair that adheres to them (unit 2). Closer to the end, units 5 and 6 intro- 
duce another pair of actors who bring the action to a conclusion: the teeth and 
their radiant beams. Note, however, the variation in pattern: whereas units 1 and 2 
each present a single entity (mark, hair) placed as the head noun of a minicom- 
pound, unit 6 combines both teeth and beams into a two-word compound that, 
in turn, syntactically governs the dyad that constitutes unit 5 (dugdha-mugdha) 
and even the last member of unit 3 (vinirgata). It is as if the extended sequence 
of words modifying the long streaks of light (vinirgata-dugdha-mugdha-dasana- 
kirana) stands as an icon for what it describes. 

Moreover, the overall musical arrangement reveals a contrast between the 
straightforward harmonies of its beginning (units 1 and 2), where the initial 
bodily drama of nail wounds and hair unfolds, and the cacophonous crescendo 
at the end (unit 7), where the external setting of the bedroom is depicted as dra- 
matically lit. More accurately, the ear detects a clear fluctuation between the 
melodious harmonies of units 1 and 2 (marks, hair), as well as 5 and 6 (teeth 
and their beams), and the more complex arrangements in the innermost (units 3 
and 4) and outermost (unit 7) parts of the compound, which also happen to cor- 
respond to the women’s interiors (where pain is felt and translated into a sigh) 
and their exterior surroundings (lit bedrooms). The correspondence between 
both types of interiors and exteriors adds another dimension to the compound's 
iconicity, and the unique chiastic structure certainly calls attention to what is 
flanked by the two nearly identical twins of unit 3 (vinirmoka and vinirgata) 
as its nexus. 

One is even tempted to think of a further iconicity in the actual phonetic 
makeup of the stretch at the compound's core. The labial sounds enveloping it 
on both sides (vi ... ve to the left and vi, again, to the right) may be thought of 
as representing the women’s parting lips, and the enclosed dental sounds—the 
s and ¢ of sit—as standing for their teeth at the crucial moment when they are 
momentarily revealed. Thus, the crux of the compound may be seen as an icon 
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of a woman’s mouth. This may seem far-fetched until we recall that sit-kara does 
not so much denote a “sigh” as it reproduces it audibly. It does not seem to be a 
coincidence that this centermost note in the compound's score is a verbal icon of 
its referent. Indeed, Subandhu is extremely fond of using a variety of sound bites, 
onomatopoeia, and echo words. Typically, these are employed in compounds 
that focus on the acoustics of the environment, such as the humming of bees, the 
chirping of birds, or the cracking of bones and skulls in the cremation ground 
through which Kandarpaketu and Vasavadatta elope. In such cases, as I show 
elsewhere, the effect of the compound is to reproduce and enrich the sonorous 
or dreadful qualities of the setting.” 

Here, however, although the compound's complex arrangement, with its 
centrally located sound bite of a sigh, certainly creates a marvelous musicality, 
it is not necessarily meant to amplify the soundtrack of the bedroom. Indeed, 
it is more about light than it is about sound, or, more accurately, it is about the 
mysterious internal transformation of pain to sound and sound to light. The 
musical arrangement accentuates the different actors and acts in this process— 
one can think of the musical units as compensating for the syntactic information 
lost when the words enter the compound—and intersects in surprising ways 
with the compound's two basic verticalities, which are suddenly revealed as 
more nuanced and complex than they initially seemed. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the chiasmic structure at the heart of the compound. In the logical flow 
of actions, the crosswise musical arrangement highlights a nexus where a sensory 
input (vinirmoka-vedand) is received and from which a luminous output (vinir- 
gata... kirana) is generated, and where the transformation takes place: note the 
density of derivations of the verb “to do” (kyta, kara) at the core of the chi- 
asmus. In terms of syntax, the two vinir words of unit 3 make up a crosswise 
structure that complements this logical flow because each points in a different 
direction. The former word and source of the input, vinirmoka (removal), is a 
verbal noun that governs an object to its left (a bunch of hair), and the latter, 
vinirgata (out-let, or output) is an adjective governed by a noun to its right 
(beams). 

The following working “translation” tries to replicate something of the 
original’s rhythmic structure: 


New nail lunules had hair adhered to them, then 
separated, a pain-turned-sss-sound radiated 

a snow-white tooth-light that milk-washed the walls 
of their bedrooms. 


20. Bronner 2010, 33-38. 
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Thus the well-crafted musical pattern of the compound, hardly replicable in 
English, underscores its complex structure and surprising iconicity and provides 
us with the first clues about an all-important transformation that takes place in 
its epicenter. To understand this transformation and its wider “ecological” 
impact further, we will rest our compound for a while and embark on a short 
detour. 


D. Sanskrit Compounds and the Ecosystem of Love 


Kavya has a penchant for what we may call, for lack of a better term, ecological 
flowcharts. To illustrate what I mean by this, it may be useful to start with an 
example from a poet who belongs to a different tradition, Theodor S. Geisel, also 
known as Dr. Seuss. Here is an extract from one of his lesser-known works, 


Scrambled Egg Super!: 


I went for the kind that were mellow and sweet 

And the world’s sweetest eggs are the eggs of the Kweet 

Which is due to those very sweet trout which they eat 

And those trout ... well, theyre sweet ‘cause they only eat Wogs 
And Wogs, after all, are the world’s sweetest frogs 

And the reason they're sweet is, whenever they lunch 

It’s always the world’s sweetest bees that they munch 

And the reason no bees can be sweeter than these... 

They only eat blossoms off Beezlenut Trees 

And these Beezlenut Blossoms are sweeter than sweet 


And that’s why I nabbed several eggs from the Kweet.7! 


I cannot think of a Sanskrit poem that is quite like Dr. Seuss’s, but there are, 
nonetheless, some noteworthy commonalities between his verse and kavya.?* 
One has to do with what I call “kavya’s law of sweetness,” which states that, as 
with the Kweet, produced sweetness always results from consumed sweetness. 


21. Seuss 1953, pages not numbered. 

22. Although many works have been dedicated to the thematic, rhetorical, pedagogical, and 
political agendas of Dr. Seuss, as well as to his illustrations, the study of his poetry has lagged 
behind (as noted in Nel 2004, 11-14; for a recent example, see Lange 2009). For a basic study of 
Seuss’s poetics that includes rhythm, suspense, rhyme, and his use of nonsense language, among 
other features, see Nel 2004, 15-38. I have not yet come across a full-scale analysis of Seussian 
alliteration, let alone his use of relative clauses and, indeed, his penchant for compounding and 


chiastic structures. 
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Consider, for example, a succinct formulation of this law in a poem from 
Govardhana’s famous collection, the Aryasaptasati: 


asvadita-dayitadhara-sudha-rasdsyaiva siktayo madhurah | 
akalita-rasala-mukulo na kokilah kalam udancayati || 


Sweet are the words of him who has sipped 
elixir straight from his lover's lip. 
Without getting drunk on the mango shoot, 


a cuckoo can’t coo its melodious coo.22 


A verse is savory if and only if the poet has first savored love. Govardhana 
supports this positive statement about the human realm with a negative assertion 
concerning the natural world of mangoes and cuckoos. ‘The structures of both of 
the verse's lines, providing the positive (anvaya) and negative (vyatireka) formu- 
lations of this law, are, however, almost identical. Each line begins with a 
compound depicting a sweet substance: savored elixir from the lover’s lip and an 
(un)munched mango blossom. Halfway into each line, the reader realizes that 
both compounds are exocentric: they are not about the sweet substances them- 
selves but about those who relish them. The entity modified by the first 
compound, the poet, is only implied, whereas the head noun modified by the 
second, the cuckoo, is spelled out immediately to its left. But both these entities 
are located, whether implicitly or explicitly, at the center of their respective lines. 
Finally, both lines end by depicting the sweet output of poetry and cooing 
respectively. Note also that each line is tied together by a pattern of sound repe- 
tition that validates the law it formulates, in the sense that the words depicting 
the sweet output echo those depicting the savory input (for example, madhura 
and adhara, kalam and kalita). It should be noted that there is also a verbal echo 
that ties both halves of the poem together: the all-important word rasa, which 
means “sap, “flavor,” and also the “emotional flavor” for which poetry is savored, 
is mentioned in the first line and is reiterated in the second as part of the word 
conveying “mango” (vasd/a). Obviously, Govardhanas perfectly structured “law 
of sweetness” gives voice to a fundamental aesthetic notion of his literary tradi- 
tion, according to which an emotional transformation on the part of the poet 
(or character) is what enables the reader to relish his or her poetry.”4 


23. Arydsaptasati of Govardhana 1.49. For a recent discussion of the Arydsaptasati and its 
context, see Knutson 2009, 77-114, where this verse is mentioned apropos the question of the 
social experience underlying poetry (p. 89). 

24. This aesthetic transformation can be explained most straight forwardly in cases where the 
initial experience is sweet, as with love, although the hegemonic poetic theory insists that good 
poetry is by definition savoury, even if the underlying emotion is not. A case in point is the story 


describing the composition of the Raémdyana, the tradition’s primordial poem (adikavya), once its 
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Subandhu's long exocentric compounds often share a basic structural 
affinity with Govardhanas lines in that they tend to begin with some outside 
influence on one or more entity and end, through a chain of “ecological” 
reactions, in its impact on the outside environment. Moreover, the transforma- 
tion that these compounds depict typically involves sweet substances and the 
way their savoriness is reproduced and even perpetuated. And, as we have 
already seen, Subandhu’s compounds, too, are tied by a musical pattern, even if 
it is much richer and far more complicated than in Govardhana’ss poem. 
Consider a relatively simple example from the Vasavadatta, where Kandarpaketu, 
in his search for the girl from his dream, overhears a parrot that happens 
to be describing Vasavadatta and, in this case, the advent of spring in her 
hometown: 


komala-malaya-marutbddhita-cuta-prasava-rasdsvada-kasaya-kantha- 
kala-kantha-kuha-kuharava-bharita-sakala-din-mukhah ( Vasavadatta, 
p. 83) 


Here the soft southern breeze (komala-malaya-maruta), known for its intox- 
icating sandalwood scent, mobilizes the world of love. It shakes the mango trees 
(uddhita-cuta), whose flowers then flow with sap (prasava-rasa). Feasting on this 
nectar, the cuckoos burst into a frenzy of intoxicated sweet coos (asvdda-kasaya- 
kantha-kala-kantha-kuha-kuhdrava), which fills every corner of the heavens 
(bharita-sakala-din-mukhah). As in the compound on which this essay focuses, 
here too Subandhu begins by describing two external actors, the wind and the 
mango tree, coming into contact, and ends with a much longer description of an 
output, the perfervid but pleasant melody of cuckoos. And as we have come to 
expect, Subandhu crafts a tightly constructed system of echoes, rhymes, and 
metrical patterns (for example, mala... mala, iita ... ita, kantha ... kantha, 
kuha-kuha),~> which also highlights the existence of a center (vasa... rasa), where 
the sweet substance of love is consumed and from which it is reproduced with 
even greater intensity. 


author, Valmiki, had experienced great sadness (foka) and was surprised to hear himself translate 
it into perfect verse (sloka; the locus classicus for this discussion is Dhvanydloka of Ananda- 
vardhana, pp. 529-30; see also Tubb 1991 and McCrea 2008, 110-11). This story notwith- 
standing, it is indicative that the tradition formulated a “law of sweetness,” as in the poem of 
Govardhana, but never required poets writing on heroic deeds to be veterans of war. Indeed, it is 
interesting that Valmiki’s experience of sadness is based on his observation of a tragedy of 
strangers (in his case, a pair of kraufica birds); to write about love, however, one has to experience 
it firsthand. 

25. Or ku-hi, which is what Hall (p. 131) and Krishnamachariar (pp. 153-54) read instead 
of kuha-kuha. 
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Clearly, this compound complies with the law of sweetness that Govardhana 
so succinctly formulates, even though the chain of events it depicts is more 
intricate: as in Dr. Seuss’s poem, with its charming sound effects, Subandhu is 
interested here not in one transformation but in a chain leading from wind to 
mangoes to sap to cuckoos and finally to sounds that fill all the corners of the 
compass. But unlike Dr. Seuss’s poem, Subandhu’s compounds never come full 
circle. Subandhu, in other words, is less interested in explaining why the eggs 
of the Kweet are sweet than in the psychoaesthetic impact of sweetness: the 
transformation the whole world can undergo, once it is properly triggered. 

Consider an even more complicated example in a longer compound 
describing the river Reva, which Kandarpaketu reaches in his seemingly point- 
less search for the girl he has dreamt about: 


sa-mada[-kala]-kala-hamsa-sarasa-rasitodbhranta-bhakita-vikata- 
kutja-kaccha-vyadlrita-kamala-sanda-galita-makaranda-bindu-sandoha-surabhita- 
salilaya”® 


This time Subandhu begins with birdsong and ends with flower sap. The fren- 
zied, resonant trill of the geese (sa-mada-kala-kala-hamsa) and the passionate 
crane-cry (sdrasa-rasita) are the agents that set the world in motion. They startle 
(udbhranta) schools of bhakita fish, who, in their tumult, hit against clusters of 
lotuses (vyddhuta-kamala-sanda) with the huge fins of their chins (vikata-kunja- 
kaccha),*’ causing a honey spill that is massive enough to perfume the water 
(surabhita-salilaya) of one of India’s major rivers. 

I will not dwell on the carefully structured mellifluousness of this compound, 
the mimetic capacities of its phonology, and the recurrence of Subandhu’s trade- 
mark echo-word kalakala (“murmur”) in it.*® Instead, I would like to point out 
that we are dealing here with a somewhat different chain of events than the 
simple model of reproducing consumed sweetness, as in Dr. Seuss, and even the 


26. Vasavadatta, p. 57. The second kala is supplied from Hall (p. 95). I read bhadkita with 
Krishnamachariar (p. 109) and Hall (d4akutha, p. 95) because I cannot find a dictionary that sup- 
ports Srinivasachariar’s understanding of utkuta as a type of a fish. 

27. If this is what kaccha actually means. Alternative readings include kércca (“whiskers”) in 
Krishnamachariar’s edition (p. 109) and puccha (“tails”) in Hall’s (p. 95). With regard to fish 
anatomy, the redactors of Subandhu’s text were not on the same page. 

28. Consider, for example, the splashy, velar sounds (ku/ja-kaccha) that depict and mimic 
the movements of fish in the water, or the combination makaranda-bindu-sandoha (“mass of honey 
drops’), with its repeated nd consonant cluster, perhaps imitating the sound of honey dripping (or 
the word for drop, bindu), which recurs elsewhere in the Vasavadatta’s descriptions of honey. As for 
kalakala, it is hidden between the adjectives sa-mada-kala (“passionate and melodious”) and the 
noun kala-hamsa (“gander”), if we follow Hall’s reading of an extra kala. 
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more complicated transformation of relish into sounds that are a feast to the 
ears, as in Govardhana'’s poem. Rather, it is density and wild frenzy that seem to 
govern the all-encompassing ecosystem of love as it is portrayed in this compound 
and that enable its continued generation of sweet ecstasy: birds are absolutely 
mad with excitement; their cries are so fervent that they cannot but set the fish 
in motion, even though they are submerged in the water; and the fish can hardly 
move without ramming into lotuses that are ready to explode with sweet sap. 
The compound itself teems with words for flora, fauna, and their actions, thereby 
augmenting the sense of density it depicts. Despite what literary theorists seem 
to imply, force or intensity (ojas) and sweetness (mdadhurya) not only coexist in 
Subandhu’s compounds that depict love, but also seem to depend on each other. 
Indeed, the fact that in this case it is intense frenzy that produces a sweet sub- 
stance by no means precludes the reverse transformation. We have every reason 
to believe that the sap seasoning the Revas water will be consumed to create 
further frenzy,”? just as we can assume that the initial avian cries resulted from 
the birds’ getting drunk on some other sweet substance. The compound's vocab- 
ulary, in fact, substantiates the latter assumption: mada, which modifies the 
pleasant singing of the ganders, literally means “intoxication,” not to mention 
the unmistakable echo of rasa in sdrasa-rasita (“crane-cry”), quite possibly alluding 
to the flavor they consumed and reproduced. | 

As Subandhu portrays it, love has an amazing capacity to reproduce itself and 
repeatedly trigger a dense ecosystem of flora and fauna, substances and sounds, 
tastes and scents. This erotic transformation, which spreads in ever-widening cir- 
cles, is what many of Subandhu's compounds are all about. What remains to be 
explained is the relationship between the natural world of cuckoos, mangoes, 
cranes, fishes, and lotuses and the human agents who also inhabit it, such as the 
women who bathe in the scented water of the Reva, or Vasavadatta herself, who 
suffers tremendously during springtime and may die unless she is united with the 
man of her dreams. This concern with the role of human, and particularly female, 
agents brings me back to the compound whose biography I set out to plot. 


E. Center and Periphery: Female Subjects and the Forces of Nature 


I began this essay with a compound that depicts women lying in the arms of 
their lovers after a night of love, one that portrays them as the nexus of a 
mysterious alchemical reaction wherein light is produced from nail wounds. 


29. Indeed, the very next compound portrays the river’s fluids as “drunk up” by the deep 
navels of the women of the hunter-king, taking their evening bath, presumably as a prelude to a 
night of love: sdyantana-samaya-majjat-pulinda-raja-sundari-nimna-nabhi-mandala-paripita-salilaya 
( Vasavadatta, p. 57). 
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I discussed at some length the compound’s logical flow, syntax, musical struc- 
ture, and iconicity. Using different compounds as additional examples, I then 
described some of the more general principles of Subandhu’s erotic ecosystem. 
I now wish to return to the original compound and argue that it, too, epitomizes 
the same principles in that it depicts mechanisms for the regeneration of passion, 
involves a similar mixture of intensity and sweetness, and leads to a commensu- 
rate impact on the world. This argument may seem strange, given the obvious 
differences between the compound describing the women, on the one hand, and 
those depicting springtime and the river Reva, on the other. After all, the former 
focuses on the aftermath of love on the micro level of women’s bodies and in the 
intimacy of their chambers, whereas the latter depict an erotic frenzy that is con- 
ducive to love on the largest possible canvas and with worldwide reverberations. 
To realize the close affinities that the compound depicting the women nonethe- 
less shares with these other examples, it may be useful to remember its immediate 
context. 

As I noted earlier, this compound is part of a larger adverbial clause that pro- 
vides the timeframe for Kandarpaketu’s dreamwork. As I also noted, our 
compound comes at the darkest hour, after the moon has sunk in the ocean and 
the lamps have died, and right before the break of dawn. What I suggest here is 
that this temporal context is meaningful, and that our compound, in fact, 
describes the appearance of a daylight whose rays do not emanate from the sun, 
as one would perhaps have expected, but from within the women themselves. 
Support for this strange hypothesis comes from the surrounding clauses and 
compounds, where human love is said to be the force underlying the movement 
of the planets and other laws of nature. 

For example, it turns out that the lamps die away not because they exhaust 
their oil or wicks but out of sheer exhaustion, resulting from the hundred times 
they raised their “necks” upward in hopes of catching a glimpse of the wom- 
en's intense lovemaking (kamini-nidhuvana-lola-darsanartham ivédgrivika-sata- 
dana-khinnesu, p. 29). This is, of course, a conceit (utpreksa), and Subandhu 
augments it by the necessary “as if” (iva), but there is no reason to believe that 
the imagined attribution of human motivations to the lamps, let alone the cen- 
trality of the women’s lovemaking in this poetic universe, are not, in some deep 
way, real. Indeed, later in the same sentence, Subandhu drops his “as ifs” when 
he describes the morning breeze as actually supplying itself on flower pollen 
from the blossoms found in the women’s hair. Moreover, these women’s anklet 
pearls need not count on the wind to rattle them, because they jingle with the 
constant jolting of sex, so that it may well be that the female subjects provide the 
morning wind not only with its pleasant flower fragrance but also with its 
murmur, which is beautifully captured by the reverberating clauses that depict it 
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(andolita-kusuma-kesare kesa-renu-musi rati-ranita-nipura-maninam ramaninam 

. marute vahati, p. 33). Or consider another example from the same long sen- 
tence, when Kandarpaketu sees Vasavadatta for the first time. Her eyes white- 
wash not just the bedrooms but the whole wide world in a flood of light so 
strong that it is compared to that of a thousand milky oceans (dhavalayatéva 
jagad akhilam ... dugdhambodhi-sahasranivédvamata ... nayana-yugalena, 
pp. 37-38). Could it be a mere coincidence that this flood of light corresponds 
with the final completion of dayspring, outside the dreamer’s dream, just as the 
light coming from the mouths of the resting women corresponded with the 
first crack of dawn? | 

Many similar examples can easily be added from other portions of Sub- 
andhuss work. I am not suggesting, however, that it is always the case that 
women set sunlight, moonset, and wind in motion in the Vasavadatta. These 
and other forces of nature do, in turn, affect the female subjects by reigniting 
their passion or by soothing their bodies after love, thus allowing them to expe- 
rience it again. Indeed, we find here the same reciprocity that we saw governing 
the relationship between birds and flower honey. But it is crucial to realize that 
this is not reciprocity between equals. Women are unmistakably the core of this 
ecosystem and the prime generators of eros, whereas everything else, from the 
cuckoo’s song to the planets, is its periphery. Love originates from within female 
subjects, and the deeper its source, the more powerful the eruption, just as 
the light coming from within Vasavadatta, found within Kandarpaketu'’s dream, 
seems to inundate the universe even beyond the external frame of the dream 
(or the text). Indeed, we should never lose sight of the fact that the text as a 
whole is about this very eruption, narrating as it does a story of love that begins 
as an internal dream vision of its hero and heroine and manages to conquer 
external reality despite adverse circumstances and against all odds. 

Thus, even when Subandhu’'s emphasis shifts from the human center to the 
periphery of natural entities that make up day and night, spring and the other 
seasons, and rivers and mountains, as well as flora and fauna, these entities are 
often imagined as if they were loving human subjects, with a clear preference for 
womankind. The most obvious example is that of rivers, which are almost always 
female in gender in India. For instance, the river Reva, whose description we 
briefly sampled earlier, is herself imagined as lying in a tight embrace with Mount 
Vindhya, whom she clasps with the stretched arms that are her waves (revaya 
priyatamayéva prasarita-tarangbpagudhah, p. 60). Another favorite is Lady Night. 
When she is done with partying, she tosses her goblet, still containing some red 
wine, into the western ocean in an event we may otherwise refer to as moonset 
(sesa-madhu-bhaji casaka iva vibhavari-vadhvah apara-jala-nidhi-payasi ... majjati, 
pp. 28-29), and the soft breeze at dusk is imagined as her sigh of relief, now that 
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she can resume her love life (pravati sdyantane taniyasi nisa-nisvasa-nibhe 
nabhasvati, p. 124).°° 

Much of this, of course, is neither new nor unique to Subandhu. Many 
poets before and after him have anthropomorphized the night and the moon 
and have portrayed many pairs of rivers and mountains as lovers. Subandhu's 
innovation consists of delving deep into the world of imagination and dreams 
and of his invention of a special language necessary for this exploration.*! 
An important building block of this language is the long adjectival compound. 
One aspect of these compounds that Subandhu brilliantly exploits is their exo- 
centric nature: they are not about their own head noun (for example, bedrooms) 
but about an entity outside them (for example, the women who inhabit the 
bedrooms). This makes them particularly useful for the depiction of the whole 
drama of nature, which, Subandhu believes, is also exocentric in the sense that it 
is a by-product of human love. Masterfully crafted and carefully placed in the 
context of the much longer sentence, our compound suggests that the women in 
love lend the dawning day its first light, thereby uniquely underscoring a poetic 
vision of the female eroticized subject as the world’s most powerful and creative 
force. 

This, however, is only one of our compound's special linguistic and extra- 
linguistic capacities. For exocentric though it may be, it also has a very marked 
center that captures the ears (or eyes) of the readers. Even if the entity it modifies 
is located outside it, its logical, musical, and iconic structure allows us a peek 
into the inner workings of this eroticized female subject. ‘This, we should note, is a 
rare and precious opportunity. For all its fascination with love, the Vasavadatta 
never actually depicts lovemaking as it happens. This, too, is true not just of this 
work. Sanskrit poets dwell at great length on the foreplay spat and on the after- 
math of love, the emissaries exchanged between lovers, and the pining of 
the separated, but hardly ever on the way love is actually consummated. There 
are some obvious reasons for this, of course, including the fear of trespassing the 
boundaries of propriety. Then there is the theory developed by Anandavardhana 
some three centuries after Subandhu, according to which poetry is at its best 
only if it suggests, rather than explicitly narrates, emotional experiences such as 
love. Anandavardhana believed that for a reader to be able to “taste” eros in a 
poem, it would have to be intimated by things such as the setting (for example, 
a moonlit night) or the bodily gestures of the characters (for example, trembling), 


30. Following Krishnamachariar’s gloss: sva-pati-candra-samdgama-janita-nisvasena (p. 282 
in his edition). | 

31. On the relationship between imagination, love, and language in the Vasavadattd, see 
Bronner 2010, 25-33. 
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as well as the description of their beautiful body parts (such as the lips); if, 
instead, the poet actually says such things as “they fell in love” or “they made 
love,” the psychoaesthetic effect is instantly destroyed.** Consider, in this con- 
text, the speech of the pet parrots, described by Subandhu in another exocentric 
compound almost immediately following ours. These birds heard the numerous 
bold words that the women had said while having sex at night, and at dawn they 
cleverly incorporate them into their chatter, with the instant effect of making 
these women blush (ksana-da-gata-surata-vaiyatya-vacana-sata-smaraka-grha- 
Suka-catu-vyahrti-ksana-janita-mandaksasu, p. 32). Among the many charming 
aspects of this compound, note the fact that these “bold words” are never actu- 
ally reported, either in real time or in the parrots’ reworking, but the emotional 
reaction to them, from a vantage point twice removed, gives some clues about 
what may have actually been said. 

But in my view, the standard theories of propriety and of the suggestive 
capacities of language fail to capture Subandhu’s poetic project. For him, the 
inner processes of women in love are simply too complex, enigmatic, and pow- 
erful to be captured directly, whether linguistically or otherwise. Love is amor- 
phous (ananga) and invisible; it lurks deep inside a woman’s heart and seems to 
use her eyes as peepholes, as Subandhu tells us when describing Vasavadatta later 
in the same dream sentence (hrdaydvasa-grhdvasthitasya hyrc-chaya-vilasino 
gavaksa-sankam upajanayata, p. 37). And when it does emerge through these 
very holes, as we have seen, its forceful eruption is certain to blind the onlooker 
with its gushing flood of light, comparable to a thousand milky oceans. Thus, 
the only way to see love is to look inside oneself, with eyes closed, as Kandarpaketu 
does in his dream, and the only way to describe it is by crafting a language that 
allows us to look through it and, reflexively, at it. 

This brings us back to the very center of the compound whose biography we 
set out to narrate, and to the chiastic window or peephole that Subandhu 
momentarily opens into his female subjects. Leading to this window are the 
ubiquitous nail-marks, a set of handmade characters that have been compared by 
some Sanskrit poets to an alphabet (nakha-pada-lipi).°° This paralinguistic script 
surely tells a story about the way it was inscribed, just as there is a reason that the 


32. Anandavardhana’s position is actually slightly more nuanced. He argues that a text's 
emotional flavor (vasa) is necessarily suggested (vacydd vibhinna eva) and that even in cases 
where the vasa is mentioned by name (svasabdaniveditatva), it is still understood only through sug- 
gestion (Dhvanydloka of Anandavardhana, pp. 78-84). The idea that a direct expression of love 
actually destroys the experience of rasa is, however, older (see Kavyddarsa of Dandin 1.62-64). 

33. For examples of images based on the script of nail-marks, see Sisupalavadha of Magha 
7.39, Vikramankadevacarita of Bilhana 6.16, and Vemabhipdlacarita of Vamana Bhatta Bana, 
p. 202 (given here in chronological order). 
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women’s hair got loose in the first place. But Subandhu does not settle for this 
superficial and rather straightforward story. For him, the nail-marks are more 
interesting as an icon of love’s complex mixture of pleasure and pain. Indeed, 
the first thing we find in the inner core of the compound, arguably representing 
the inside of the female subject, is physical pain (vedanda). This ache is then trans- 
formed (&rta) into the subject's actual voice, the aforementioned sit sound, a 
paralinguistic sign that has become a part of language. As a word, as well as in 
real life, sit, too, is a complex symbol, indicating a range of conflicting emotions. 
Although it is definitely not the “sobbing” of Gray’s translation, it is “supposed 
to indicate pleasure, pain, or applause,” as one dictionary has it.34 All these emo- 
tions and reactions can actually be heard here: pain is particularly obvious, but 
so is pleasure, especially if we recall that sit results in light rays from the teeth, 
an invariable token of smiling in kavya. 

Like the blush in response to the parrots’ chatter, then, the pain-turned- 
smile captures the complexity of love the way Subandhu understands it. Here, 
too, this capturing is done from a stance that is twice (or thrice) removed, in 
response to the women’s initial response to the remnants of love on their bodies. 
Seen through Subandhu’s self-reflexive subjects, when reminded of the night's 
events, and with the aid of a self-reflexive language that calls attention to its own 
musical, iconic, and other paralinguistic aspects, love emerges as a special blend 
of pain and pleasure or, indeed, intensity and sweetness. Pleasure surely out- 
weighs the pain, but the ultimate smile is nonetheless inseparable from the ache 
that produced it. The sit sound is thus the nexus of an internal, creative transfor- 
mation on several levels—of pain to pleasure, presence to memory, and sound to 
meaning—powerful enough to transform the external world and sufficiently 
savory to bring about a new day of love. 


E Conclusion 


Of the six types of contextual relations that Becker identifies when he is suggest- 
ing a “move from a more atomistic mode of interpretation to a more contextual 
one,’ the last is “silential relations,” namely, “relations of a text to the unsaid or 
the unsayable.”*° It is my understanding that of all the contexts that inform the 
verbal components of the Vasavadatta, this last one is the most crucial, precisely 
because Subandhu viewed the unsaid of love as by definition unsayable. Of 
course, compounds are only one of the atoms (or molecules) that make up his 


34. Monier-Williams 1970, 1,077. 
35. Becker 1995, 186. 
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rich work, and my essay surely does not do justice to the relations between this 
one part and its larger whole (Becker’s “structural relations”).2° Nor should my 
“biography” of one specimen be taken as a representative of the entire species of 
long Sanskrit compounds, whether exocentric or not; the great variety of these 
large creatures, which populate the works of Sanskrit literature in general and 
prose poems in particular, is still waiting to be studied. These compounds need 
not share the same acoustic pattern, flow, syntactic design, ecological impact, or 
iconicity as those of the example I have looked at, and certainly not its emotional 
flavor. 

Still, I hope that the exercise of closely examining one such example is not 
without merit, if only to call attention to the fact that the long compound as an 
artifact is carefully constructed and thoughtfully placed so as to contribute to the 
overall aesthetic effect. Future studies, I hope, will provide a more systematic 
mapping of such compounds in kévya in Sanskrit, as well as in languages influ- 
enced by it. I am thinking particularly of the Telugu literary tradition, which 
incorporated wholesale the Sanskrit compound and allowed it unique salience. I 
suspect that among the features that attracted Telugu writers to such compounds 
were their potential combination of intensity and sweetness, their unique musical 
and rhythmical possibilities, and their usefulness for the depiction of internal 
transformations that affect the outer world. However unrepresentative our 
compound may be, it should certainly be taken as indicative of the genius of its 
maker at a particularly productive junction in the history of Sanskrit kéavya. 
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Banas Death in the Kadambari 


HERMAN IIEKEN 


A. Introduction 


Following literary tradition, Bana died while composing the 
Kadambari. The text, which was completed by his son, is as a result 
divided into two parts, a purvabhaga and uttarabhaga. On closer 
consideration, however, there is something strange about Bana's death. 
In the first place, the point in the text where Bana’s death is supposed 
to have taken place is almost too good to be true. Secondly, the idea of 
the completion of the text by the author's son appears to have strong 
echoes in events narrated in the text itself. Thirdly, the division of the 
text, which is said to have been caused by the author's death, seems to 
have been known from the very beginning. All this raises the question 
if with Bana’ death we might not be dealing with a literary fiction. 

If so, we might ask what could have been the function of this fiction. 
In this essay, I intend first to have a closer look at the information 
provided in the text about Banas death as well as its completion by his 
son. After that an attempt is made to explain what might have been 
behind the “story” of the author's death. 


B. His Father’s Voice 


The greater part of the first three ucchvdsas of Banas Harsacarita is 
taken up by the author's autobiography, which relates in detail his 
youth, his relationship with Harsa, and how he was persuaded by 
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his relatives and friends to relate this king’s adventures. In a certain way Bana 
might well be considered the protagonist of the story, which is basically about 
telling stories.! Bana does not appear in the story of his other composition, the 
Kadambari. This is also not to be expected, as the tale is almost entirely set in a 
fictional world, the protagonists commuting between Ujjayini and the world of 
the Gandharvas. At the same time, however, the author has had a great effect on 
the form of the text, as he has happened to die after he had finished only approx- 
imately two-thirds of it. The text has been completed by his son and is conform- 
ingly divided into two parts, the purvabhadga and uttarabhaga, written by the 
father and the son respectively. Of Bana’s death and the son taking over his work 
we are informed at the beginning of the utttarabhaga, which has an introduction 
in a verse of its own. Thus, verse 4 on p. 239 reads: 


yate divam pitari tadvacasaiva sardham 
vicchedam apa bhuvi yas tu kathaprabandhah 
dubkham satam tadasamaptikrtam vilokya 
prarabdha eva sa maya na kavitvadarpat 


When my father went to heaven 

The flow of his story 

Along with his voice 

Was checked on earth. 

I, considering the unfinished work to be 
A sorrow to the good, 

Again set it in motion— 

But out of no pride in my poetic skill.” 


It is as if before taking over the task of finishing the story of the Kadambari, the 
son had been able to discuss with his father how the story was to end. For there 
is no clear break nor are there contradictions between the two parts. In fact, 
attempts to distinguish between the styles of father and son have not yielded any 
verifiable conclusions.* The smooth transition is also the gist of the story, admit- 
tedly of doubtful authenticity, of how Bana selected the son who was to finish 
the Kadambari. Apparently Bana had a premonition that he would not be able 
to complete the story. He called in his sons and asked them who would be willing 
to undertake the task of finishing the text. The first son who volunteered, failed 


1. Tieken 2001b. 

2. The translation is by Layne 1991, 237. 

3. Hueckstedt 1985, 149ff. Note that the criteria put forward by Hueckstedt are mostly of 
a highly impressionistic nature and as such prove little. In fact, the chapter in question is not the 


most convincing in this otherwise useful and interesting book. 
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to pass the test put to him by his father, which was to describe a pile of wood. In 
fact, his description almost killed Bana by its dryness and lack of imagination. 
Fortunately, the next son fared better and could be entrusted with the comple- 
tion of the Kadambari. However, it is clear that we are dealing with an apocry- 
phal story here, which was fabricated to explain, among other things, precisely the 


smooth transition in the Kadambari from the father’s part to that of the son.4 


C. Speaking of Death 


Even if, as is assumed in the story just quoted, Bana's death might not have been 
unexpected, it is unlikely that this also applied to its exact moment. However, 
if we look at Bana’s final sentence, the break appears to be strikingly neat and 
even has a poetic side to it. It is almost as if it was decided by father and son that 
the break was to be at that particular point in the story even if Bana would be 
still alive and working after that. To begin with, while we are made to believe that 
Banas death took place while he was writing the Kadambari, he did not die in 
the middle of a sentence. In fact, Bana’s last sentence is complete, his last 
(written) word is iti “thus” and the first words of his son are api ca “and next.” 
As said, but for the interruption it creates, the caesura is remarkably neat. 
In addition to that, if we turn to the content of the final sentence written by 
Bana, it cannot be denied that there is some kind of coincidence between this 
and Banas subsequent death. 

The passage concerned contains Pattralekhas report to Candrapida of a 
conversation she had with Kadambari. The situation is the following. During his 
dig-vijaya, Candrapida, the son of the king of Ujjayini, had fallen in love with 
Kadambari, a princess in the Gandharva capital Hemakuta. Their love is mutual. 
However, letters arrive from Candrapida’s father urging him to come home. 
He leaves his servant Pattralekha behind with Kadambari, expecting her to join 
him later. At home in Ujjayini Candrapida is anxiously waiting for the arrival 
of Pattralekha, who might provide him with news about his lover, Kadambari. 
As soon as Pattralekha arrives in Ujjayini Candrapida takes her aside and inter- 
rogates her about Kadambari. Pattralekha relates to him a long conversation she 
had with Kadambari in which the latter expressed her love for the prince and 
asked herself if it is proper to send him a message through Pattralekha and, if so, 
what kind of message. It is the report of these considerations by Kadambari 
which is interrupted by Bana’s death. Bana’s last words concern Kadambari'’s 


4, The story is told by Hueckstedt 1985, 140-41, who had found it in the Sanskrit intro- 


duction to Krishnamohana Sastri’s edition of the purvabhaga. 
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rejection of the possibility of sending a message, saying that following her “death” 
[sic] Candrapida would know the extent and depth of her love for him. Below 
I quote Layne’s translation of the last paragraph written by Bana: 


[Pattralekha to Candrapida:] Although her heart was aflutter with joy, 
she still seemed to take recourse to bashfulness, which is natural to 
maidens, and very softly spoke: “I know you have great affection for 
me, but how can maidens whose nature is tender as young acacia 
blossoms be so brazen, especially those who are still so very young? 
They act rashly who themselves send messages or approach their lovers. 
I am a young maiden and ashamed to send a bold message myself. 
Besides, what message can I send? “You are dear to me,’ is superfluous. 
‘Am I dear to you?’ is a silly question. ‘I am deeply in love with you,’ is 
the talk of a harlot. ‘I cannot live without you,’ is contrary to fact. “The 
Bodiless God overpowers me, is excusing my own fault. ‘I am given to 
you by the Mind-born God, is too obvious a means of approaching 
him. ‘I have forcibly possessed you, is the boldness of an unchaste 
woman. ‘You must come, by all means, is the pride of beauty. ‘I will 
come myself, is a woman's fickleness. “This one is your servant and has 
no other passion than you, is frivolously expressing total devotion. 
“Through the fear of rejection, I send no message,’ is an attempt to 
awaken him who sleeps. ‘I shall know severe grief in living apart from 
you, for that is undesired by me,’ is displaying too much love. “You will 
know my love by my death (j#dsyasi maranena pritim), is simply 
impossible.” 


Admittedly, this is not the only passage in the text in which people speak about 
death or, for that matter, die. In the text several persons actually die, among 
whom are Pundarika, his reincarnation, Vaisampayana, and the latter's reincar- 
nation, the parrot Vaisgampayana. Furthermore, there are Candrapida, who 
dies after he has heard that his friend Vaisampayana has died, his reincarna- 
tion, King Stidraka, and the parrot Vaigampayana’s father, who was killed by an 
old hunter. Finally, Mahasveta as well as Kadambari express the desire to die 
after having seen their dead lovers, Pundarika and Candrapida respectively. 
Nevertheless, it seems significant that Bana’s death takes place at the very 


place it does, immediately after Kadambari has used the word marana, or 
“death.”° 


5. The translation is by Layne 1991, 236. The corresponding text is Kadambari, pp. 236-37 
(§ 225 and 226). 
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D. Fathers and Sons 


In addition to this “coincidence” it should be noted that the idea of Bana’s son tak- 
ing over his father’s task has several echoes in the story itself, in which the relation- 
ship between fathers and sons plays an important role. A case in point is formed by 
the old parrot and his son Vaigampayana. Apart from the author of the text, the 
parrot Vaigampayana is the first and most “inclusive” narrator in the story. However, 
we are told that he got that far only through the help of his father, who actually 
gave his life to save that of his son. For, when Vaisampayana was still a fledgling, 
the forest in which he was living with his father—his mother had died almost 
immediately after his birth—was visited by a group of hunters. An old hunter, who 
was no longer capable of chasing bigger game, started killing the defenseless birds 
in the trees. The young Vaisampayana hid among his father’s wings. While his 
father was killed and thrown on the ground his son remained unnoticed and 
managed to escape to become, nomen est omen, a great storyteller.® 

Another father-and-son pair is formed by King Tarapida and the yuvaraja, 
or crown prince, Candrapida. A particular striking incident in their relationship 
is when Candrapida has died and his father and mother come and sit around the 
dead son's body to protect it in order that his soul might use the body a second 
time. 

In fact, the relationship between Tarapida and Candrapida in many respects 
resembles that between Bana and his son. As we have seen, Bana’s son is quite 
modest about his ambitions as a poet. It was not arrogance (darpa) which made 
him complete his father’s work. In fact, he even anticipated the question why in 
the light of his father’s achievements in the field of prose kdévya he so much as 
dared to write such a poem himself: “That the syllables flow from my mouth 
undaunted by the prose composition of my elder is due to the power of my 
father and of nobody else.”” He almost literally admits that he has got a free ride 
by being allowed to finish the work begun by his father: “Even lesser rivers here 
on earth become big before reaching the ocean by joining the Ganges.”® If he is 
not afraid to complete the work in his own colorless words it is because he is 


6. In fact, the fate of Vaisampayana rather resembles that of Bana himself, whose mother 
died young. 
7. Kadambari, p. 240: 
gadye krte pi gurund tu tathaksarani / 
yan nirgatani pitureva sa me nubhavah /5/. 
8. Kadambari, p. 240: 
gangam pravisya bhuvi tanmayatam upetya / 
sphitah samudram itara api yanti nadyah |6/. 
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actually intoxicated by the wine of Kadambari (p. 240, verse 7). Finally, he notes 
that, as it takes some time for seeds to ripen and grow into plants, he cannot 
help it when he reaps the harvest sown by his father (p. 240, verse 8). 

Similar sentiments concerning father and son are expressed in the story 
itself as well, in particular in connection with the yuvardja Candrapida and his 
father. After being anointed as yuvardja Candrapida is sent out on a digvijaya, 
“conquest of the quartes.” In this connection, however, it is said that he is 
merely stepping in the footsteps of his father: “After your inauguration, begin 
conquest of the directions, and in the course of your marches again subdue the 
earth with its ornament of seven continents, as it was once conquered by your 
father.”? The same idea is met with again somewhat later, where it is said that 
during the abhiseka royal glory passed on to Candrapida without leaving his 
father Tarapida.!° Still later Candrapida’s friend Vaigampayana asks him what 
has actually been left by his father for him to conquer.!! 

With all this it is to be noted that the name of Bana’s son is nowhere men- 
tioned, neither in the introduction to the puérvabhaga nor in that to the 
uttarabhaga. Since Bihler’s time the son is known as Bhatta Bhisana, though 
where Biihler has found this information is not clear.!* Apart from that, an 
attempt has been made to abstract his name from a verse in Dhanapala’s 
Tilakamanjari, in which apparently a pun is made on the name Bana, which also 
means “arrow, and the tribal name Pulind(h)ra, which is supposed to be the 
name of the son.!> The same name is indeed found in some manuscripts as well, 
which have Bhatta Pulina or Pulinda.!4 The son’s anonymity might be a matter 
of modesty on the son's part, or, to recycle an image used by the son himself, the 
Ganges does not change its name after smaller rivers have poured their water 
into it. However, if Bana'’s intention was to give his son a good start in life as a 
poet, it was not very practical of him not to mention his son by name.!? 


9. Kadambari, p. 109: abhisekanantaram ca prarabdhadigvijayah paribhraman vijitam api 
tava pitra saptadvipabhusanam punar vijayasva vasumdharam (§ 109). The English translation is by 
Layne 1991, 112. 

10. Kadambari, p. 110: amuncatyapi tarapidam tatksanameva samcakrama rajalaksmih (§111). 
11. Kadambari, p. 117: yuvaraja kim na jitam devena maharajadhirajena tarapidena yaj jesyasi 
(§ 122). 
12. See Scharpé 1937, 20. 
13. Scharpé 1937: 18. 
kevalo pi sphuran banah karoti vimadan kavin / 
kim punah klptasamdhanapulindhrakrtasamnidhih 1. 
14. Scharpé 1937, 19. 
15. As such the situation in the Kadambari differs markedly from that in the Avadanakalpalata 
of Ksemendra, which was completed by his son Somendra. The latter also wrote the introduction 
to the text. 
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Whatever might be the case here, the fact remains that it is strange that the 
son's name is not mentioned, especially where in the verse-introduction to the 
purvabhaga Banas immediate ancestors are all mentioned by name. 


E. Breaking the Rules of the Genre 


Finally I would like to draw attention to verse 20 of the introduction of the 
purvabhaga, and in particular the meaning of the compound atidvayi occurring 
in it. From this verse it would appear that the division of the text into two parts 
was planned from the very beginning. In the same verse, however, not a word is 
said about the cause of the division, namely the author’s untimely death. Verse 


20 (p. 5) reads as follows: 


dvijena tenaksatakanthakaunthyaya 
mahamanomohamalimasandhaya 

alabdhavaidagdhyavilasamugdhaya 
dhiya nibaddheyam atidvayi katha. 


In the first three padas, Bana is described as an immature poet whose dull choice 
of words was not yet broken, who was deluded, lacked quick-wittedness, and 
was naive in matters of charm. This negative picture of the poet has generally 
been taken as a trope, contrasting with the positive description given in the 


fourth pada. Thus, Ridding provides the following translation: 


By that Brahman, albeit with a mind keeping even in his unspoken 
words its original dullness blinded by the darkness of its own utter 
folly, and simple from having never gained the charm of ready wit, this 
tale, surpassing the other two, was fashioned, even Kadambari.!© 


The more recent translation by Layne reads as follows: 


By that Twice-born one, 

With his intellect as dull as ever, 

Blinded by the utter darkness of arrogance, 
And naive from a lack of lively cunning, 
This story 

—to which there is no second— 

Was composed. !” 


16. Ridding 1896, 3. 
17. Layne 1991, 6. 
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In her translation of atidvayi Ridding follows the commentator Bhanucandra, 
according to whom the Kadambari surpasses (ati) the pair (dvaya) consisting of 
the Brhatkatha and Vasavadatta.'® According to Ridding atidvayi could also be a 
kind of synonym for advitiya, “without a second,” and this is how the compound 
is translated by Layne. 

As far as I know, the type of compound is otherwise unknown. It would 
seem that we are dealing with an ad hoc formation here, devised for the occasion. 
In this connection I would like to note that the word dvaya does not only mean 
“pair” but also, if not regularly, “two-fold, coming in two (parts).”!? For atidvayi 
katha this should result in a translation something like “a story which in an 
ati-way is divided into two.” As to the word ati, it might refer to the highly 
exceptional circumstances, namely the author's death, which caused the divi- 
sion of the text. However, this does not really fit the context of the verse. On the 
basis of the first three paddas we would expect a reference to some literary 
blunder. Another possibility therefore is that ati refers to the breach of the 
literary convention involved in the division (like ati in atipdata). In this connec- 
tion we should keep in mind that Subandhu’s Vasavadatta, which probably was 
the very work which Bana tried to emulate in his Kadambari, presents one long, 
continuous story, uninterrupted by any division into chapters.*° Note also the 
early alamkarika Bhamaha, according to whom the akhydyika is divided into 
ucchvasas, which in the given context meant that the kathd, to which type the 
Vasavadatta as well as the Kadambari belong, was not divided in this way.7! 
Thus, in verse 20 it is said that in the Kadambari the author has produced a 
work, which goes against the rule of the genre by being divided into two parts. 

If the interpretation of the compound atidvayi given just now is correct it 
would indeed appear that the division of the text was indeed planned from the 
very beginning.”? However, it is a strange if not absurd experience to find out 
later that the cause of the division is the author’ death. After all the points 


18. See Hueckstedt 1985, 156, note 5. For all we know, the dvaya “pair” might also refer to 
Banas own two works, the Harsacarita and the Candisataka, which form a “pair” in the sense that 
they are written by the same author. 

19. See trayi vidya for the Veda. 

20. The relationship between Subandhu’s Vasavadattd and Bana’s Kadambari has been inves- 
tigated by Cartellieri 1887; Thomas 1898; Mankowski 1900 and 1902; and Scharpé 1937, 60-71. 

21. See Bhamaha’s Kavydlamkdara | 25. Note, however, that according to Dandin’s Kavyddarsa 
I 26 the division into ucchvdsas is occasionally (prasangena) also found in kathds. On the katha- 
akhyayika controversy, see, for example, De 1924. 

22. It is theoretically possible that verse 20 of the introduction to the purvabhaga had been 
written and added to the text only after the completion of the text by the son. However, it is highly 
unlikely that the verse had indeed been composed by the son. The utterly critical tone of the 
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discussed above one may ask if the author's death is not a literary fabrication, the 
purpose of which was to divide the text into two in a convincing way. In this 
connection it should be noted that there is evidence to suggest that for a work to 
be recognized as written by Bana it should indeed have been divided into two 
parts. However, before presenting this evidence, I would like to return briefly 
to the verse introductions to the purvabhaga and uttarabhaga. 


FE Banas Genealogy 


As has already been noted by other scholars, there is a discrepancy between 
Banas genealogy in the introductory verses of the Kadambari and the one 
provided in the first ucchvdsa in his Harsacarita.*? Thus, the Harsacarita starts 
with Kubera, born in the family of the Vatsyayanas. This Kubera had four sons, 
who included Pasgupata. This Pasupata had a son Arthapati, who, in turn, had 
eleven sons. Bana was the son of one of these eleven, namely Citrabhanu. In the 
Kadambari one generation—that of Pasupata—is skipped and Arthapati is made 
into Kubera’s son. The result of the abridgement is interesting, consisting as it 
does of “ego” plus three ancestors. As such it is reminiscent of the genealogies 
often found in inscriptions, which are ultimately grafted on the srdddha ritual.*4 
The motive behind the abridgement might well have been to make the genealogy 
agree with this pattern. If so, this would suggest that we might be dealing with a 
later addition to the text, made by someone who was sufficiently far removed 
from the persons concerned to have no qualms about a little deceit. The question 
then arises if this also affects the status of the verse introduction of the uttarabhaga, 
in which we are informed that the author had died while writing the text. 
On the other hand, if the intention of the addition was to pass off, or to reaffirm, 
the Kadambari as a work by the same Bana who wrote the Harsacarita, would 
the person responsible for it not have been extra careful in sticking exactly to the 
genealogy as presented in the Harsacarita? 

Given this uncertainty about the authenticity of the verse introductions to 
the Kadambari we should reckon with the possibility that the division of the text 


verse and the lack of piety towards Bana emanating from it cannot hail from the same son who 
next, ostensibly as a tribute to his father, completed the text. Coming from Bana himself the same 
words can be read as feigned modesty or even a cynical anticipation of imagined criticism. Apart 
from that, as I have tried to show earlier, there is too much coincidence involved in the author’s 
death te accept it as a fact. 

23. Scharpé 1937, 14. Scharpé refers to P. Peterson, the first editor of the text. 

24. See Tieken 2001c, 136. 
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into two parts is not original but something introduced only secondarily.”° 
However, it should be mentioned here that for the question as to what might 
have been the intention of the division it probably does not really make a 
difference whether it was introduced by the author himself or by some later 
editor. 


G. Bana’s Trademark 


Above, it has been suggested that ati in atidvayi might refer to the breach of the 
tradition involved in the division of the Kadambari into two parts. Otherwise, 
if not unexpected, the division is at least exceptional, being caused by the 
author's death. Something like this, but definitely less dramatic, is found in 
Bana’s Harsacarita as well. The latter text is formally divided into eight chapters, 
or ucchvasas. However, apart from this division there is another division into 
two parts. Typically (that is, typically for Bana) this division cuts through the 
one into ucchvasas as it takes place somewhere in the middle of an ucchvasa, in 
case the third. Thus, as already indicated above, the first part of the Harsacarita 
consists of the so-called autobiography of the author. The story of King Harsa’s 
adventures starts only somewhere in the middle of the third ucchvasa with the 
words sriiyatam, asti...2° Apparently compositions by Bana were in some 
striking or irregular way divided into two parts. In fact, something similar may 
be found with other authors as well, who likewise seem to have developed 
special features, which as such have come to serve as their signatures. In this 
connection I suggest that we have a quick look at the works of some of the early 
kavya authors. 

A clear instance of the phenomenon I referred to just now is found in the 
works of Harsa. In his Priyadarsika the eponymous heroine gets lost on her way 
to King Udayana, to whom she is to be married. ‘The girl is “found” in a forest 
and brought to Udayana’s court where she is living for some time without any- 
body realizing who she actually is. To the courtiers she is known as Aranyika after 
the forest (aranya) where she was found. The plot of Harsa’s Ratnavali is almost 
identical. In this play, however, the girl has suffered shipwreck on the sea 
(sagara). Accordingly, she is known by the name Sagarika. Harsas third play, 
the Nagananda, is completely different from the two referred to just now, which, 


25. In that case, however, the question might arise why the Candisataka, which is generally 
attributed to Bana, has not been divided into two parts as well. 
26. Harsacarita, p. 94. 
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like Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra, represent the so-called natika type of play. 
The plot of the Magananda is also found in Candragomin’s play, the Lokananda.*/ 
One of the changes brought about by Harsa compared to his predecessor's 
Lokananda concerns the name of the protagonist. In the Lokananda he is called 
Manicida after the crest-jewel (ci#damani) he is born with.*® Though the same 
crest-jewel plays an important role in the Nagdnanda as well, in that version the 
hero is called Jimitavahana, or “He who rides the clouds.” The reason behind the 
change of the name may be found in the story itself. For, after Jimttavahana had 
substituted himself for someone else as a victim at a human sacrifice, he is carried 
off into the sky by the bird Garuda. So, in the same way as in the Priyadarsika 
and Ratnavali the heroines are renamed Aranyika and Sagarika after the settings 
in which they had disappeared, a forest and the sea respectively, the protagonist 
of the Nagananda is named Jimitavahana after the fact that he had disappeared 
into the sky.”? 

Harsass three plays thus appear to share a similar development in their stories. 
Apparently, this is not something coincidental but something intended, as 
becomes clear from the names given to the protagonists. We seem to have to do 
with a kind of signature of the author. 

Something like this is to be found in the three plays by Bhavabhiti as well. 
His Mahdaviracarita and Uttararamacarita, taken together, cover the complete 
Ramayana, namely books 1-6 and the Uttarakanda respectively. An important 
element in both plays is Sita’s absence. In the Mahaviracarita she is kidnapped by 
Ravana, and in the Uttarardmacarita she is residing in heaven without the 
knowledge of Rama, who had been forced to banish her. Interestingly, in 
Bhavabhiti’s third play, the Malatimadhava, the female protagonist, Malati, is 
kidnapped twice, the first time by the kapalika Aghoraghanta and the second 
time by the latter’s pupil Kapalakundala. As far as the wife’s or lover’s absences is 
concerned it is almost as if the two Rama plays have been compressed in the 
Malatimadhava. 

And what about Kalidasa? All but one of the compositions of this author 
which have come down to us, his mahdakavyas, his plays, and his one lyric poem, 


27. However, the plot of the Nagananda does not seem to have been borrowed from the ear- 
lier Lokananda. For a source Harsa himself refers to a vidyadharajataka; see Zin 2004, 143. 

28. After Jimtitavahana had been carried off into the sky by Garuda, his blood-stained crest- 
jewel fell down into Malayavati’s lap. In this way she came to realize that her husband was in 
serious danger. 

29. As argued by Monika Zin, the name Jimitavahana in the Nagdnanda was probably 
“invented” by Harsa and it might well be from this playwright’s drama that the name has found its 
ways into, among other texts, the Brhatkathadmanjari and Kathdsaritsagara (Zin 2004). 
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are set in a mythic or epic world and one way or the other deal with the effects 
of a curse.*° The only exception is the Malavikagnimitra, which is set in a histor- 
ical period, tells a realistic story and does not refer to a curse. Typically, in the 
prologue this play is expressly said to be the work of a contemporary (vartamdana) 
poet. At the same time, in the Malavikagnimitra we have a play within a play, 
which as such, we may assume, is supposed to represent the “classical” genre. 
It may not be surprising to note that this so-called garbhanka deals with the 
story of Sarmistha, which is borrowed from the Mahabharata and presents 
characters whose lives are in a high degree determined by curses. 


H. Inventing One's Own Death 


Each of the above authors seems to have developed his own specialty, which has 
come to serve as a kind of signature.?! As suggested above, it might be argued 
that in the “irregular” division in the Harsacarita and Kadambari we are dealing 
with this very same phenomenon. Bana apparently liked to experiment with 
dividing stories into two.°? 

However, why was in introducing the division in the Kadambari recourse 
taken to such a dramatic means as the invention of the author's death? I would 
like to suggest that he simply did not have a real, good alternative. In trying to 
make this clear I would like to turn to the Harsacarita first. As already noted 
above, this text is basically about storytelling, or rather about a poet relating a 
king’s adventures. In fact, the king’s adventures proved to be too many for one 
session of storytelling. The story ends with the appearance of the evening and 
the rising of the moon. The audience will have to wait till the next morning for the 
story to be continued. As a result the main purpose of the king’s campaign, 
namely the killing of the king of Gauda, remains untold. However, we seem to 
be dealing with a literary ploy here. In any case, in this way we, the readers, are 


30. Tieken 2001a. 

31. In this connection it might be interesting to refer to ASvaghosa as well, whose Buddhacarita 
and Saundarananda, the only two works which have been preserved completely, are connected in 
much the same way as the works discussed earlier. Thus, in the Buddhacarita the Buddha's qualms 
about a life in the ordinary world are triggered by the ugly and distressing sight of an old, a sick 
and a dead man. In the Saundarananda, | would say almost by contrast, the Buddha's brother's 
conversion is set in motion after he has discovered that there are women even more beautiful than 
his own wife. His conclusion is: why chase after beauty if there always is someone or something 
more beautiful than what one has. 

32. As far as I could make out, this is, however, not the case in the Candisataka attributed 
to Bana. 
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made to believe that Harsa was such a great king that his success in this military 
campaign was self-evident and did not need to be spelled out.?? In contrast to 
the Harsacarita, in the Kadambari Bana is relegated to the role of external narra- 
tor. He had no role in the story and could not legitimately interfere in its course. 
All he could do was to interrupt the writing down of the story. One of the ways, 
if not the only way open to him was to invent his death, after which the task fell 
to his son and literary heir. 

To invent one’s own death may be quite a dramatic gesture. On the other 
hand, one may ask how personal all these details about Bana actually are? In 
order to try and find this out we might turn to the story, or history, of Harsa in 
the Harsacarita and ask how “personal” this story actually is. For one thing, the 
story of Harsa is not finished. It breaks off before the king begins what is the 
main purpose of his military campaign, namely the killing of the king of Gauda. 
However, as suggested above, we might be dealing with a literary ploy here, the 
purpose of which was to praise Harsa. It seems that in the Harsacarita the histor- 
ical and the personal facts are sacrificed to a literary trope. As I have argued else- 
where, in the Harsacarita Harsa is indeed depicted as an actor in a dynastic myth 
rather than as a historical person.4 Could Bana’s so-called autobiography at the 
beginning of the Harsacarita not be some kind of literary topos as well?>° In any 
case, it has developed into a standard feature of the genre, as is shown by the later 
Vikramankadevacarita, the final chapter of which relates how the poet Bilhana 
came to be connected with Vikramaditya’s court. If we are indeed dealing with a 
kind of standard feature of the genre, this would reduce the personal element in 
the autobiography. This finding concerning Banas Harsacarita might also affect 
the story of his death in the Kadambari. Are we dealing with a real incident from 
the personal life of the author here or indeed merely with a fabrication intro- 
duced to link the text with the Harsacarita? For a later editor it might not have 
been difficult to invent the author's death, as he dealt with an audience which 
he could make believe anything as long as it was convincing or consistent with 
what they already knew about the author. For Bana himself or his son it is more 
difficult. One cannot fool one’s colleagues and contemporaries. But how can we 
be so certain that the author of the Kadambari or the Harsacarita was indeed 


33. See Tieken 2001b. The audience will have to wait till the next morning for the story to 
be continued. Note in this connection that Bana has begun his storytelling in the first place only 
the next morning; see Cowell and Thomas 1963, 78-79 and 260. 

34. Tieken 2001b, esp. p. 200. 

35. As to Banas problematic relationship with Harsa, note that the Brhatkatha, the arche- 
typal kathd, was at first rejected by the Satavahana king as well. 
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writing with a concrete audience in mind? Could we not be dealing with an 
author working at home and on his own, aiming at a more or less abstract reading 


public? If Bana’ss death in the Kadambari is a literary fabrication, this would 


indeed most likely have been the case.?° 
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prologue of the play, which is supposedly written by himself, is said to be dead. 
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Persons Compounded and 


Confounded 


A Reading of Banas Kadambari 


Davip SHULMAN 


A. Introducing Kadambari 


In more ways than one, Bana'’s seventh-century masterpiece, the 
Kadambari—arguably the finest extant exemplar of sustained Sanskrit 
prose—is a riddle posed to the reader. For one thing, it is not so easy 
to classify this book: it is a gadya-kavya, no doubt about that, but there 
is an ongoing discussion about its analytical definition; in modern 
times, many scholars have called it a novel, and the very name 
Kadambari has come to mean “novel” in north Indian languages (in 
fact, there is really nothing novelistic about it at all, and it would 
probably be better to call it something like a “lyrical romance”).! 
Then there is the undeniably tantalizing, baffling nature of the story 
Bana tells, although this narrative is itself largely hidden beneath a 
thick layer of surface texture, with rich figuration, phono-aesthetic 
effects, and a mind-boggling lexical-semantic exfoliation; the reader's 
experience of the book is mostly shaped by this visible surface and its 
peculiar syntactic patterns, as I hope to show. It is easy to lose track of 
the narrative, and even if one does make the continuous effort of 
keeping the convoluted identity-twists and superimpositions in mind, 
it is almost impossible to remember the plot as a whole without 
confusion. I had to read the whole work several times before I finally 


1. As recognized by Hueckstedt 1985, 9-11. 
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figured it out in some relatively stable fashion, and even now I often forget some 
crucial link. One could, of course, concoct diagrams and tables of the characters 
in their various births and rebirths, but there is something quite antithetical to 
Bana’s whole enterprise in resorting to such devices. We are, I think, meant to 
be confused; also repeatedly amazed. But for all the author's evident investment 
in sheer intra-linguistic musicality and dazzling embellishments, the storyline is 
far from irrelevant. I will posit a radical isomorphism between the surface tex- 
ture, above all its syntax in the wider sense, and the way the plot winds forward, 
reverses direction, seeks closure. In terms of our awareness as we read on, we 
have the repeated sense of apparently discrete planes of perception suddenly 
coming into alignment or even fusing. The story actually foregrounds this sen- 
sation, sometimes explicitly, at other times in more purely evocative ways. As a 
result, one cannot help asking questions such as: Who is actually telling us this 
story? Who is the listener? Which character is the central hero or heroine, if 
there is such? 

The latter question is far from trivial. One might think that Kadambari 
herself, who appears almost precisely at the mid-point of the complete, two-part 
work, and who has given her name to the book as a whole, must be the major 
heroine. Or perhaps it is her lover, Candrapida, who deserves the title—or the 
two lovers as a unit do. But then Candrdpida, as we will see, like various others, 
is actually someone else. So perhaps it is this important other persona—Candra, 
the Moon—who is the hero, and the book would then be an extensive meditation 
on a lunar mode of being, as has been gently suggested by the skilled modern 
translator, Gwendolyn Lane.” On the other hand, the Indian tradition seems to 
regard both Kadambari and Candrapida as somehow secondary to another pair 
of mostly unhappy lovers, Mahasveta and Pundarika (including the latter's 
further births and incarnations). We see this in the fact that the “received text” 
of the Kadambari, as distinct from its “recorded” version—to use a distinction 
made by V. Narayana Rao—takes the Mahasveta-vrttanta as the real heart of the 
book, the quite autonomous embedded segment that people mostly read and 
know. In fact, probably any impartial reader would come to the same conclusion: 
Mahaéveta and Pundarika are both the most compelling of the characters and 
the true point of departure for this narrative seen in linear progression, as several 
modern retellings clearly show us. I am not sure that recycling the story in this 
“historical,” linear mode is such a good idea, since Bana definitely wanted us to 
read it in the bewildering order in which he tells it; yet there comes a point when 
such a reduction becomes necessary for the characters in the story as well as for 
us, somewhat precariously perched outside it. 


2. Introduction xx—xxi. 
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Apart from all this, we have the claim, structured into the book as we have 
it, that its author died about two-thirds of the way through it, leaving the work 
to be completed by his son, Bhisana Bhatta. Nearly everyone—with the notable 
exception of Herman Tieken—takes this statement, borne out by a series of 
verses at the point the son took over, as a simple fact. Yet even if there is something 
factual here, and we should not assume this, it is certainly not simple. The 
Uttarabhaga, Bhasana Bhatta’s conclusion to the work, which ties all the loose 
ends of the narrative together, is no more than one possible ending. We know of 
at least two others, each fully articulated: one by Dandin in his Avanti-sundari- 
katha, the second attested by both Ksemendra in his Brhat-katha-manjari and 
Somadeva in the Kathd-sarit-sagara.° And there are also surviving hints of other 
possible endings to what must have been a certain core narrative pattern that 
we now know as the Kadambari.* So, is this a book without a given ending? Is 
the Purva-bhaga, the part Bana himself must have written, posed as a riddle to 
the creative reader, who is meant to come up with his or her own solution? And 
if that is the case, then what do we think about Bhisana Bhatta’s more or less 
canonical attempt? Modern critics, incidentally, tend to disparage Bhisana 
Bhattas style in comparison with that of his father—although the Sanskrit 
literary tradition offers no basis for such a judgment, which in any case seems to 
me highly myopic. 

Finally, as with any major literary work, the Kadambari challenges us to 
understand the particular expressivity and the thematic selection that come 
through on every page. In short: What does this book mean? What is it “really” 
about? 


B. Who's Who 


Although I will be focusing on syntax and its repercussions, there are some things 
that can be said, as working hypotheses, about the Kadambari's structural nodes 
and consistent emphases; and there is no way to avoid giving at least some raw 
précis of the plot, if only to orient us as we enter more deeply into this work. 
It would certainly be possible to read the book as a profoundly nuanced essay 


3. Kathda-sarit-sagara 59 (Makarandika = Kadambari cursed by her parents to become a 
Nisadi). Details in Warder 1983, 4, 48-49, 90-92. Ksemendra also wrote a Padya-kadambari, 
still unpublished. 

4, See Narasimha's play, the Kadambari-kalyana (fourteenth century); and the many sum- 
maries such as Abhinanda, Kdadambari-katha-sdra and Kasinatha, Sanksipta-Kadambari; see 
Krishnamachariar 1970, 450-51. These versions deserve serious study. The problem of the mul- 
tiple endings of the Kadambari has been fully set out by Grintser 1995. 
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about two kinds or models of loving, each of them pregnant with some 
devastating difficulty. One model is that of Kadambari and CandrApida; here 
the male lover is saddled with doubt, both about his own feelings and about 
those he sees in or projects on to his beloved. Candrapida hesitates, often 
seems rather cut-off and frozen (as perhaps befits the Moon, his deeper nature), 
runs off without even saying goodbye, torments himself with remorse and 
self-reproach, and only very gradually somehow matures into a fully engaged 
form of loving—and even then, he is relatively free from the passionate love- 
madness, akin to possession, that is so natural to most Indian lovers. We should 
ask ourselves, as Candrapida repeatedly asks himself, just where this problem 
comes from. I think it is safe to say that all readers of the text have noticed it. It 
is, in fact, quite rare to come across overt instances of lukewarm passion in 
Sanskrit literature—quite a good topic, it would thus seem, for a sophisticated 
mahakavya. The second model is lived out by the wholly admirable Mahasveta and 
her almost entirely adequate lover, Pundarika. Here the trouble lies, perhaps, in 
the fact that Pundarika is supposed to be living an ascetic, passion-less existence 
when he falls in love, and he never quite resolves the conflict; various commen- 
tators have stressed this aspect. But Pundarika also embodies the true vulnera- 
bility of loving when taken to its final stage, death, in the conventional lists of the 
kamédvasthas.° It is all too much for him; he is a delicate soul anyway, and then 
there is the torture caused by the Moon (his bosom friend in his birth-to-come), 
whom he curses to die and be reborn. This business of cursing your best friend 
deserves to be singled out, especially since it resonates strongly with the critical 
instance of the beloved (Mahasveta) savagely cursing her unrecognized lover 
(Pundarika reborn as Vaigampayana). Such things happen in the Kadambari. 
Latent aggression, extreme in effect, is built into the love relation and usually has 
to be externalized. Model A (Candrapida + Kadambari) also has it. In short, there 
is something actively wrong in the intimate erotic connection depicted in both 
these models, and the book sets out to explore these distinctive complexities. 

I hope by now I have said enough to generate at least a little confusion: 
Who are these people, anyway? Better, who are they at any particular moment? 
The two women, Kadambari and Mahaéveta, turn out to be, for the most part, 
singular and stable, maintaining only one name and one continuous persona 
each, unlike their male partners. In itself, this perspective on gender is worth 
noting. Male identity is a diffuse, vulnerable, unreliable business; female identity, 
though exposed to severe, even life-threatening suffering, has a better poten- 
tial for long-term survival and is, or seems to be, somewhat better “integrated,” 
to use an anachronistic word. Perhaps I should add that erotic passion itself— 


5. See Wilden 2009; Natya-Sastra 24.168—71. It is, in fact, very rare to encounter a case 
of stage 10. 
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kama, manmatha, ananga, and so on—is constantly personified in this book as 
a wild, capricious, dangerous, unfettered, invisible (disembodied) male. That is 
as far as I want to go in this essay in observing gender. 

Here, then, are the bare bones of the story, streamlined and rearranged so as 
to suit one kind of temporal sequence. There is a king, Sidraka, in Vidisa. One 
day a beautiful Candala/Untouchable girl turns up in his court with a talking 
parrot who has a story to tell. The parrot also has an appropriate name— 
Vaigampayana, the name of one of the great epic reciter/storytellers in ancient 
India. The parrot had a traumatic childhood, to say the least; his mother died in 
childbirth, and his father was killed by a rapacious Sabara hunter; the baby 
parrot himself barely survived. He was found and adopted by the sage Jabali, 
who told him and a circle of close disciples at great length, in lush Sanskrit prose, 
about this young parrot’s previous lives. It is this story that the parrot now relates 
to King Siidraka. Please note: we have here the two or three outermost frames 
of the book. The Kadambari is told to us by its author(s), who are, in theory, simply 
transmitting to us a transcript of the parrot’s tale to the king, itself a transcript 
of Jabali’s earlier narration in the forest. Let us call these frames F1, F2, and F3. 

Now we start again. There is a king, Tarapida, “Star-crowned,” in Ujjayini, 
with an adolescent prince, Candrapida, “Moon-crowned” (an epithet suitable 
for Lord Siva). The king has a minister, Sukanasa (“Parrot’s Beak”), who has a 
son, Vaisampayana. The prince and the minister’s sons are the very closest of 
friends. They are sent off on an expedition to conquer the world, despite the fact 
that the king has already conquered all of it; apparently, one has to do this from 
time to time. After three years on the road, in the far north-east of the subconti- 
nent, Candrapida, riding his horse Indrayudha (“Rainbow’), is entranced by a 
pair of kinnara lovers and follows them for a long distance until he reaches Lake 
Clearwater (Acchoda). On its bank he hears music that is coming from a lonely, 
radiant woman living a fiercely ascetic existence there. She takes Candrapida to 
her cave, feeds him and, when pressed by him to identify herself, says she is 
Mahasveta and tells her story (this is F4, ostensibly the most deeply embedded 
layer of narration). 

Let us start again. Mahasveta, born to the Gandharva Hamsa and the Apsara 
Gauri, falls in love with a young ascetic named Pundarika, who lives on Mount 
Hemakita together with his good friend Kapifjala. Pundarika is the son of the 
famous sage Svetaketu and the fickle goddess of splendor and prosperity, Laksmi.° 


6. To be precise—and precision counts for everything when we are dealing with these intri- 
cate genealogies and the genetic code they transmit to their offspring—the goddess conceived 
Pundarika merely by looking at Svetaketu while the latter was collecting flowers in a river. This 
more or less auto-impregnation by the female is said to explain Pundarika’s somewhat flighty, 
unstable character. 
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As already mentioned, Pundarika is somewhat conflicted by his own passionate 
feelings for Mahasveta; he dies of love, and as he dies he curses the Moon, whose 
cool rays have inflamed his desire further (much later we will discover that 
the Moon, somewhat irritated by this gratuitous curse, curses Pundarika to suf- 
fer commensurately in further rebirths). Mahasveta arrives in the wilderness to 
find her lover dead; she decides to live on, tormented by longing, to perform the 
Pasupata vow to Siva. But she is present when a radiant white male emerges 
from the moon and descends from the sky to claim Pundarika’s body, which he 
carries off to heaven with Kapifjala in hot pursuit. This Moon-Man promises 
Mahasveta, as he departs with the body, that one day she will be reunited with 
her beloved. 

It so happens that Mahasveta has a close friend named Kadambari, another 
Apsara ultimately descended from the moon; more immediately, she is the 
daughter of the Gandharva Citraratha and Madira (we are back in F3). Kadambari 
is so devoted to her friend that she has somewhat rashly sworn not to marry so 
long as Mahaéveta is grieving. The oath is now put to test, because Mahasveta 
introduces Candrapida, her erstwhile listener, to Kadambari, and the two fall in 
love. More precisely, as stated earlier, Kadambari falls head over heels in love 
while Candrapida can't quite figure out what he is feeling. There are two meet- 
ings, and then a letter arrives from Candrapida's father recalling him immedi- 
ately to Ujjayini: “The end of this letter should be the moment of your departure 
homeward.” Off he goes, leaving Kadambari dangling, and not stopping to say 
goodbye. 

Remember Vaisampayana, Candrapida’s friend? He, too, arrives with a 
small contingent at Lake Clearwater and is overwhelmed by feelings he cant 
account for. When the whole army sets off on its return march to Ujjayini, 
Vaisampayana stays behind at the lake. He meets Mahaéveta and feels all the old 
feelings he felt for her when he was Pundarika, and he unabashedly expresses this 
passion in her presence. Mahaéveta, obsessed with her grief and her vow, is 
incensed by Vaigampayanas words; she naturally fails to recognize him as her 
lover reborn, and she curses him to fall into another birth in which he will no 
longer desire a woman like her. At once, Vaigampayana, a.k.a. Pundarika, falls 
dead once more. 

Meanwhile, Candrapida, back home in Ujjayini, and lacerating himself for 
his rather uncivil and silent departure from Kadambari, learns that Vaisampayana 
has stayed behind at Lake Clearwater. No one in the Ujjayini palace can under- 
stand this irrational, even lunatic behavior. Candr4pida sets off at once to bring 
his friend back to his senses and home to his parents. He arrives too late at Lake 
Clearwater: Mahaéveta, grieving now, has to break the news that Vaigampayana 
is dead because of her curse (or perhaps, she says, hopefully, because of his own 
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evil deed or because of terminal love-sickness). Candrapida’s heart bursts and he, 
too, dies, more or less. 

It is all very tragic, of course, and gets worse with the arrival of Kadambari 
and then of Candrapida’s parents; Tarapida, Candrapida’s father, renounces the 
world then and there. However, there is a ray of hope. A voice from heaven 
announces that Kadambari’s touch will keep Candrapida’s ever more luminous 
body from decaying; she is to stay beside it, guarding it, until her lover is restored 
to life. We can leave her like that, with Candrapida’s feet resting in her lap—for 
this is the point where Jabali’s narrative (F3) comes to an end. In fact, we have 
reached one possible conclusion to the entire book. Jabali, reflecting upon what 
he has just recited at such great length to his disciples and to the parrot, has this 
to say: drstam ayusmadbhir idam antah-karandpaharinah katha-rasasyaksepa- 
samarthyam. yat kathayitum pravrtto smi tat parityajyaiva katha-rasat kathayann 
ati-diram ati-kranto smi, “You see what power to transport, to carry away the 
heart, this charming story possesses. That which I planned to narrate I aban- 
doned and, because of the enchantment of the tale, let the telling get out of 
hand.”” One can only wonder what exactly Jabali had intended to narrate but, 
carried away by the story’s autonomous energy, he then abandoned. We are back 
to the riddling nature of the master narrative, nicely articulated by one of its 
main (internal) tellers. 

But Vaisampayana, the eloquent parrot, still has a few things to report (F2). 
Hearing Jabali’s long story, he suddenly, as if waking from a dream, remembers 
everything, including both his intense love for Mahaégveta and his close bond 
with Candrapida (these spread over two not-entirely-separate births). He is rest- 
less and wants to fly away to be with Candrapida, though his wings are still 
immature. Jabali chides him for this instability, the inevitable result of his having 
been born only from a woman’s seed, as the Ayurveda teaches us. Eventually, 
after his wings do grow and after an encouraging visit by his old friend Kapifijala 
(fresh from a visit with the parrot’s father, Svetaketu), Vaisampayana does take 
off, only to alight for rest in a grove close to an Untouchable village. He is cap- 
tured by one of the Candalas and handed over to the beautiful Candala girl who, 
as we know, is the one who has brought him in a golden cage to King Siidraka’s 
court. We have now reached the outer limit of F2. 

The poet (Bhisana—or Bana himself?) has to fill in the rest of the details 
(F1). The Candala girl turns out to be the goddess Laksmi, sent by Vaigampayana/ 
Pundarika’s father to look after him in the mortal world. She addresses Sadraka 
as the Moon and the apple of Kadambari’s eye—for he is, indeed, the further 
incarnation of both Candra and Candrapida. The epithets jog his memory, 


7. Kadambari 674; Layne 333. 
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and he is filled—once again, for nothing ever happens in this book for the first 
time—with all-consuming passion for Kadambari. Within a few days, both he 
and the parrot are burnt up by the fire of desire intensified to its highest pitch. 
By this time, it is the spring month of Madhu, and Kadambari, still faithfully 
serving the gleaming body of her lover Candrapida, suddenly cannot resist 
embracing him as if he were alive: and indeed, at this moment of surrender, he 
comes alive in her arms. Pundarika descends from the skies to embrace the 
patient Mahasveta. Marriages will follow along with the sometimes awkward 
fusion of disparate selves; the parents of Vaisampayana A have to get used to rec- 
ognizing him in Pundarika, for example, to say nothing of Candrapida -Sadraka- 
Candra’s attempt to reclaim some kind of continuous identity. An enduring 
moonlight drenches the universe with the promise of quasi-immortality. “And 
not only the moon god with Kadambari, but Kadambari with Mahasveta, 
Mahasveta with Pundarika, Pundarika with the moon good—all with mutual 
union, at all times, with all enjoyments, reached the climax of ecstasy.”® 

We could rearrange the story even more severely, in the interests of simple 
reference, starting at its earliest chronological point. Mahagveta loves and loses 
Pundarika, whose body is carried off to heaven by a Moon-Man. Candrapida 
stumbles upon Mahaéveta, hears her story, and is introduced by her to Kadambari, 
who immediately loves him. He leaves her and goes home, but when his friend 
Vaisampayana does not turn up, Candrapida heads north again to find him. 
When he discovers that Vaigampayana has died, Candrapida also dies of grief. 
Kadambari tends to the body of her lover and, when spring comes, kisses him 
back to life. Kapifjala, until recently Candrapidas horse Rainbow, identifies 
both Vaisampayanas (A and B—first, Candrapida’s friend, then the narrator- 
parrot) with Pundarika, and also Candrapida himself with the Moon, who also 
happens to be Sidraka, the internal audience of the tale. Once Siidraka recog- 
nizes himself, through hearing the story, as Candrapida/Candra, with his love 
for Kadambari still intact, he dies of longing. The parrot suffers a similar fate. 
This is the moment of Kadambari’s revivifying kiss: the two male protagonists, 
Pundarika and Candrapida, are united with their two beloveds, Mahasveta and 
Kadambari respectively. I guess we can say it is a happy ending. 

If you would like a diagram: 


Moon = Candrapida = Sudraka 

Pundarika = Vaisampayana A = Vaigampayana B (the parrot) 
Kapinjala = Indrayudha, the horse 

Laksmi, goddess of fortune = the Untouchable girl from the forest 


8. K 711; Layne 352. 
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Mahasveta = Mahaésveta 
Kadambari = Kadambari 


The latter two, however, are both descended from the Moon, who thus curses 
the lover (Pundarika) of his own great-granddaughter. The primary mechanism 
underlying the whole mad progression is the mutual curse of Pundarika and the 
Moon, each of whom has to undergo at least two rebirths that are, however, not 
fully synchronized. As so often, hearing the story and recovering the lost mem- 
ory-traces release the protagonists from the curse. In a way, as far as the heroes 
are concerned, we see a progression from three to two to one—in Pundarika’s 
case, three coinciding with two (the two Vaisampayanas) who are, of course, 
one; in the case of Candrapida, with the Moon informing his very name, we 
have two Moon-Men merging, dead or alive, with Sadraka, and all three with 
the primary white lunar being who encompasses them all. If one wanted to 
explore chromatic sequencing, then the story is a flood of brilliant whiteness 
repeatedly fractured and reconstituted—as the Moon and his rays, as the white 
lotus Pundarika, as the “Great White” heroine Mahaégveta, and so on—that has 
eventually to be conjoined at its core with the crimson wine that is Kadambari, 
for this is one prominent meaning of her name.’ After many false attempts and 
repeated failures, white and red find a temporary balance. 


C. Sources, Models, Telos 


As I have said, I am not sure anyone keeps all these relations straight for very 
long. It is even possible that they do not matter all that much. What does matter 
is the almost constant experience of the listener, whether internal to the text 
(Sadraka in F2, or the parrot in F3) or external to it, that is, the reader savoring 
any given moment. For all these listeners, it is as if someone were whispering: 
“Remember this?” Or, less explicitly, as if there were an inner voice saying, “There 
is something more, something not apparent or accessible, going on here, just 
past the tip of my tongue, something deeper than all the pieces of myself that I 
normally identify as ‘me’.” In itself, this sensation is nothing new in Sanskrit lit- 
erature; in fact, it might be said to be the axiological norm. But I think Bana has 
taken it in a certain, rather unusual direction, discovering along the way very 
striking meta-poetic and meta-linguistic features and inventing a supple style 
that is perfectly correlated to this kind of sensation. Here we have a wide arena 
for analysis. 


9. But kddambari is also a kind of cream or creamy film over milk or curds. 
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But let us begin with a simple structural observation. The entire story is 
built around two familiar folktales or folktale templates. There is the South 
Asian variant of AT 437, the Supplanted Bride, best attested in the Kannada tale 
of the princess who tends the dead or dormant body of her husband-to-be for 12 
years.!° And then we have the case of the lover who is so obsessed with a fantasy 
of his absent beloved that he fails to notice her when she stands before him."! 
These two templates are distributed between the two heroines: Kadambari enacts 
the first (including the kiss of life, as in Sleeping Beauty), while Mahasveta 
lives out the second—with the not unexpected twist that her lover, Pundarika, 
is perhaps not so easily recognized because he has meanwhile been reborn as 
Vaigsampayana A. The problem of recognition is, in any case, fundamental to the 
dénoument of Bana’s work, as I have said. We might thus think of the Kadambari 
as the kdvya-ization of pre-existing story materials drawn, almost certainly, from 
oral sources. These materials tend to find their ways into the sophisticated katha 
strata of the tradition—we have already noted that both Ksemendra and 
Somadeva give us versions of our story—and thus Bana’s romance, rather like 
Subandhu’s Vasavadattd, marks an appropriation by kdavya of an urban, trans- 
local imaginary, projected onto a courtly setting, and quite distinct from the epic 
and Puranic sources that also feed into mid-first-millennium £évya production. 

We can go a step further, however, toward understanding Bana’s recycling of 
these tale templates. It was no mechanical business. In fact, as I have said, the 
story alone is possibly the least significant component of the Kadambari; it does 
little good to say that Bana has improvised an immensely detailed descriptive 
tour de force around a relatively simple core-narrative, in which a princess keeps 
watch over a corpse that eventually revives and becomes her lover. You have to 
read Bhisana Bhattas portrait of Kadambari in this state in order to appreciate 
the deeper currents flowing through the uttarabhadga. Many have noted the 
pointed, extended vignette Bana offers of a slightly incongruous south Indian 
Saiva ascetic, a worshipper of the goddess, whom Candrapida meets on his way 
home from the Himalayas (near the end of the purva-bhaga). Put these two 
segments, divided by Bana’s “death,” together, and you begin to see a quasi-alle- 
gorical register at work in the Kadambari as a whole. The book becomes a story 
of yogic or alchemical healing, esoteric and “Tantric,” if you will; Kadambari, the 
wine-soaked heroine, now embodies both the pragmatics of a ritual drama aimed 
at reviving the dead and the epistemology that necessarily accompanies such 
praxis. Once again, there is the business of recognition, including self- 
recognition—and we should note that the entire book moves toward precisely 
such a ritual moment as its natural conclusion. This, then, is a story about what 


10. Ramanujan 1997, 38-43, with Blackburn's comparative notes (238). 
11. Ramanujan 1991, 239-40; Idel 2002, linking the theme with Diotima. 
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it takes to bring someone, especially someone who has forgotten his or her true 
nature, back to life. A vital red is reborn within a luxuriance of pacific white. 

Still, I hasten to add that the Kadambari is not, at its base, an allegory. It has 
evocative, proto-allegorical strands, no more than that. They add a certain color 
to the bare bones of the tale template; indeed, they turn it into something of 
much wider, and far more specific significance than the tales as we know them 
(much as the Mediterranean versions of the second template—the lover so 
much in love with his or her fantasy that he or she fails to recognize the flesh- 
and-blood beloved—move in the direction of a powerful philosophical state- 
ment: the soul, refined through ascetic meditation, no longer sees its material 
embodiment).!* But the profound aesthetic impact of the Kadambari on any 
reader open to the magic of Bana’s style is in no way dependent on such percep- 
tions. Healing, we might say, if it is indeed thematized in the work, must happen 
in another mode. 


D. The Yoga of Syntax 


On the surface, Bana’s language looks like an extreme hypotaxis—long embedded 
clauses strung in chains, sometimes in branching formations with secondary and 
tertiary embeddedness, and eventually clarified syntactically by the emergence 
(usually at the end of the sentence) of some finite verb. On closer inspection, the 
classic Auerbachian division between hypotaxis and parataxis, with their respec- 
tive ontologies, dissolves. Most of the hypotactic clauses turn out to be a simple 
cumulation: X + X + X+X-:- > Y (often in locative or instrumental case), where 
nearly every X is an exogenous (bahuvrihi) compound. Without the bahuvrihi, 
the Kadambari prose style would not be possible, to say nothing of the pervasive 
bi-textual effects that this style allows or, indeed, demands. The overall effect is, 
on the one hand, one of astonishing and inventive cumulation, very much in the 
paratactic mode of addition: one more attribute, and then another, and yet 
another, until the impulse to characterize and compare is momentarily exhausted. 
On the other hand, these cumulating series, very often building up through 
extended bi-textual similes or iva-clauses, invariably have strong musical and 
rhythmic effects. It would not be difficult to produce a table of the dominant 
rhythmic patterns; any trained percussionist could do it even without knowing 
Sanskrit.!> In general, a “natural” recurrent beat (ictus) slowly intensifies, reaches 


12. Ramanujan 1991, 239-40; Idel 2002. 

13. Perhaps this is what Gangadevi meant when she wrote: vapi-pani-paramrsta-vinda- 
nikvana-harinim/ bhavayanti katham vanye bhatta-banasya bharatim// “How could anyone else 
bring into existence the style of Bhatta Bana, more ravishing than the melody of the vina plucked 
by Sarasvati’s own hands” (see Krishnamacariar 1970, 448). 
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a crescendo, and suddenly subsides into a series of short rhythmic strokes. 
For example: 


pravisya ca sa nara-pati-sahasra-madhya-vartinam asani-bhaya-punjita- 
kula-saila-madhya-gatam iva kanaka-sikharinam aneka-ratnabharana- 
kirana-jalakantaritavayavam indrayudha-sahasra-samchaditasta- 
dig-bhagam iva jala-dhara-divasam ... indra-nila-mani-kuttima- 
prabha-samparka-syamayamdanaih pranata-ripu-nihsvasa-malini-kytair 
iva carana-nakha-mayukha-jalair upasobhamanam.... adyata-locanam 
api suksma-darsanam mahadosam api sakala-gunadhisthanam 
kupitam api kalatra-vallabham, a-virata-pravrtta-danam apy 
a-madam atyanta-suddha-svabhavam api krsna-caritam a-karam api 
hasta-sthita-bhuvana-talam rajanam adraksit/ 


On entering, she [the Candala girl] saw the king seated in the midst of 
a myriad of princes such that he looked like the Golden-crested 
Mountain surrounded by the Kula Mountains cowering together 
from fear of lightning bolts. His limbs were enveloped in the 
network of light rays shooting out from his many jeweled orna- 
ments, making him appear to be a day in the rainy season when the 
world is swathed in thousands of rainbows.... His other foot was 
made lustrous by the shimmering light from his toenails that, 
darkened by the glow of the sapphire pavement, looked as though 
they were misted over by the melancholy sighings of his humbled 
foes.... Although his eyes were far-seeing, he saw the most subtle 
things. Although he had great faults [long arms], he was the abode 
of all virtues. Although he was a bad husband [was king of the 
earth], he was beloved of his consorts. Although his ichor [gener- 
osity] oozed constantly, he was not maddened with rut. Although 
his behavior was black [that of Krsna], his character was pure. 
Although he had no hands [levied no taxes], he held the earth in his 
grasp. The maiden gazed at him....!4 | 


There is a hypnotic quality to this kind of rhythm, perhaps balanced, to some 
extent, by the lexical richness of each sequence, by the creative figuration worked 
through in the similes and rapakas and often, somewhat surprisingly, by metic- 
ulous naturalistic observation. More on the latter in a moment. Note that in 
Sanskrit the passage just quoted is a single long sentence (I have given only a 
small excerpt), and a very simple one at that: “She entered and saw the king,” 
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with the direct object (7éjanam) modified by a seemingly endless series of 
descriptive compounds and their attached similes, a series that eventually collapses 
into the staccato bursts of bi-textual attributes that signal to the reader or listener 
that the sentence is, after all, however unlikely this might seem, about to end. 

This is not to say that the reader can simply relax as one clause is piled on 
another; the very cumulation generates a strong syntactic suspense. One waits, 
often impatiently, for the finite verb that will at last make sense of the whole long 
series; and in the meantime, you have to keep in your mind the primary syn- 
tactic coordinates that are slowly—often very slowly—moving toward this 
longed-for resolution. Much of the beauty of the language derives precisely from 
this drawn-out, intensifying suspense followed by the experience of relief or 
release when the sentence finally coagulates around the verb. It sometimes feels 
like holding your breath as the mind is flooded by continually ramifying, vivid 
images, internally resonant and inter-locking, until the moment when the finite 
verb allows you to breathe out and in again—a Yoga of Syntax. Occasionally, the 
author gives us, in a compassionate moment, a whole string of short, immedi- 
ately intelligible, though always beautifully crafted mini-sentences: 


[(Candrapida to Mahasvera:] 


kataran marutam rsinam gandharvanam guhyakanam apsarasim va 
kulam anugrhitam bhagavatya janmana/ kim-artham vasmin kusuma- 
sukumdare nave vayasi vrata-grahanam/ kvedam vayah kvedam tapah 
kveyam akrtih kva cayam lavanyatisayah kveyam indriyandm upasantib/ 
tad adbhutam iva me pratibhatil kim vaneka-siddha-sadhya-sam 
baddhani sura-loka-sulabhany apahdaya divydsrama-padany ekakini 
vanam idam amanusam adhivasasi/ kas cayam prakdaro yat tair eva 
pancabhir mahabhitair arabdham idr‘am dhvalatam dhatte sariram/ 
nedam asmabhir anyatra drsta-sruta-purvam val apanayatu nah kautu- 
kam/ avedayatu bhavati sarvam idam/ 


Which family of gods, sages, Gandharvas, Guhyakas, or Apsaras has 
been favored by your birth? Why have you taken a vow at such an 
early age when you are blossom-tender? From where comes this 
youth! From where comes this form! From where comes this 
transcendent loveliness and this tranquility of senses! All this seems 
to me quite wonderful. Why do you live alone in this uninhabited 
forest, avoiding divine hermitages accessible in the Celestial World 
frequented by many Siddhas and Sadhyas? And how is it that your 
body possesses such whiteness, though it be composed of the five 
Great Elements? I have never seen nor heard of such a thing 
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anywhere else before. Please satisfy my need to know and tell me 
everything. } 


Such moments are invariably followed by the kind of long bahuvrihi-based 
strings, sometimes extended over pages, described earlier. 

As already intimated, one somewhat unexpected result of this sort of syn- 
tactic invention, once you have become accustomed to it, is a sense of remark- 
able, almost primitive simplicity. The typical Kadambari sentence is infinitely 
simpler, structurally, than most everyday prose sentences; simpler also, by far, 
than the kind of deliberately disjointed or scrambled syntax we find in good 
Sanskrit poetry, as in Sriharsa and Magha (or, for that matter, even in Kalidasa, 
the inventor of the complex syntactic norms for poetry). Yet the fact of mul- 
tiple embedded sequences, however straightforward they look in the end, has 
its own expressive force. In a certain sense, such parataxis-masked-as-hypotaxis 
reflects quite precisely the way the narrative itself is put together and, no 
less precisely, the way the identity of the major characters is articulated. Both 
Candrapida-Candra-Siidraka and Pundarika-Vaisampayana A and B are 
sequential, cumulative, add-on beings fusing into an apparent (possibly mis- 
leading) unity only at the final moment of the tale. Auerbach might have been 
pleased, his curiosity piqued, by this conclusion. Recall that in Auerbach’s own 
famous argument, parataxis tends toward under-signification, leaving large, 
unillumined gaps in which suggestion and imagination have room to do 
their work.!¢ 

Now think again about the hiatus built into the very structure of the book 
and the “hung” conclusion that it allows or requires. Two-thirds of the way 
through, the author dies, immediately after composing the telling phrase jrdsyasi 
maranena pritim ity asambhavyam, ““You will know my love by my death’ is 
simply impossible.” The phrase comes at the end of a long list of impossible 
messages that Kadambari considers, but then decides against, sending to the 
far-away Candrapida.!” Herman Tieken has drawn attention to the more or less 
unbelievable coincidence that this phrase coincides with Bana’s own demise.!® 
We will return to this issue, but for the moment it may suffice to say that Bana’s 
death simulates to perfection the anxiety of the reader faced with Bana’s never- 
ending sentences: Will he or she, the reader, live to the end of the sentence? Will 
it complete itself hypotactically or trail off into the void of uncertainty and 
incompletion? Or, on another level: Will the author live to the end of his book? 


15. K 291-92; Layne 139. 

16. Auerbach 1957, 1-20. See the remarkable elaboration of this notion by Weiskel. 
17. K 490; Layne 236. | 
18. Tieken, in this volume. 
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Since we are talking of iconicity operating on several levels simultaneously, 
this is the place to remark on the tremendous iconic effects that Bana’s Sanskrit 
regularly produces. There are examples on every page. Listen, for example, to the 
way the Sabara hunters come rampaging through the forest: 


atha naticirad evanulepanardra-mrdanga-dhvani-dhirena giri-vivara- 
vijrmbhita-prati-nada-gambhirena sabara-Sara-taditanam kesarinam 
ninddena samtrasta-yutha-muktanam ekakinam ca samcaratam ana- 
varata-karasphotamisrena jala-dhara-rasitanukarina gaja-yutha-patinam 
kantha-garjitena sa-rabhasa-sarameya-vilupyamandvayavanam Adlola- 
tarala-tarakanam enakanam ca karuna-kujitena nihata-yitha-patinam 
viyogininam anugata-kalabhanam ca sthitva sthitva samakarnya kalaka- 
lam utkarna-pallavanam itas tatah pari-bhramantinam pratyagra- 
pati-vinasa-soka-dirghena karininam cit-krtena kati-paya-divasa- 
prasitanam ca khadgi-dhenukandam trasa-paribhrasta- 
potakanvesininam unmukta-kantham drasantindm akranditena taru- 
Sikhara-samutpatitanam akulakula-carinam ca patra-rathanam 
kolahalena rupanusara-pradhavitandm ca mrga-yuthandm yugapad-ati- 
rabhasa-pada-patabhihataya bhuvah kampam iva janayata 
carana-sabdena karnantakrta-jyanam ca mada-kala-kurara-kamini-kantha- 
kijita-kala-sabalitena sara-nikara-varsinam dhanusam ninddena 
pavanahati-kvanita-dharanam asinam ca kathina-mahisa-skandha- 
pitha-patinam ranitena Sunam ca sa-rabhasa-vimukta-gharghara- 
dhvaninam vandntara-vyapina dhvanena sarvatah pracalitam iva 

tad aranyam abhavat 


In a short time that forest seemed to be shattered everywhere by 
noise. The roar of lions struck by Sabara arrows was deep as the 
boom of an oiled mrdanga drum and swelled as it echoed and 
reverberated through the mountain chasms. Trumpeting from the 
throats of lead elephants, separated from their frightened herds and 
wandering alone, mingled with the incessant slaps of their trunks 
and imitated the thunder of storm clouds. Woeful cries were 
wrenched from deer as their soft dewy eyes rolled in terror and 
their bodies were hideously ripped by dogs. The cit-cit sound of 
female elephants was prolonged by their grief at the recent loss of 
their lords; separated from their slain lead elephants, followed by 
their young, they wandered hither and yon, pausing now and then 
with flower-ears erect listening to the kalakala of the commotion. 
Lamentations of piteously crying female rhinoceros issued forth in 
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terror to their lost offspring begotten only a few days earlier. 

A kolahala sound was made by the wings of birds fluttering down 
from treetops and wandering about in confusion. The thundering 
footfalls of hunters seemed to shake the earth as they hurried after 
the fleeing animals. Bowstrings were drawn to ears, and the 
ensuing twang—as melodious as soft cries from throats of impas- 
sioned female ospreys—signaled a rain of arrows. Sword blades 
whined through the air and thudded heavily upon the solid 
shoulders of buffalos. The hoarse ghar-ghar of unleashed hounds 
filled the whole of the wood.!? 


One cannot help but note the presence of overtly onomatopoetic lexemes in this 
not atypical sentence; you only have to listen to the relentlessly intensifying 
sounds in recitation to be able to take in the Sabara raid in all its concrete, tan- 
gible, audible effects. Bana is by no means the first Sanskrit poet to paint in 
sounds, but he is surely one of the most gifted. One marvels at the one-to-one 
correspondence of visual and aural experience and at the syntactic compression 
that makes it possible, even as it makes it virtually impossible for the oral reciter 
to breathe naturally. He or she gasps for breath just as the young parrot must 
have gasped in terror. Interestingly, this pronounced, cultivated iconicity—we 
might even be tempted to speak of sound superseding ordinary semantics*°— 
seems to co-exist very comfortably with impressive naturalistic observations. 
Thus, we see the deer slowly coming awake at dawn, their eyes still stuck together 
as if covered with hot lac, and the fur on their bellies grey from having spent the 
night sleeping in salty, grassless hollows;2! similarly, the dogs of the Sabara hun- 
ters appear vividly, starkly, to our eyes—their dry, pink tongues sticking out, 
hairs of their prey stuck between their teeth—and the skin of the Sabara chief 
himself is dark on one side but a little reddish on the other, perhaps because he 
sleeps on a bed of leaves and red buds;2* we are reminded that the bright color 
of the day-lotus deepens and darkens to a dusky red-purple during a cloud- 
burst.*? And so on. Precise, detailed references and thick descriptions continu- 
ously combine with figures so intense that an almost hallucinatory, sometimes 
lurid, often surreal vision of the world materializes under the impact of a dense, 
iconic, musically driven syntax. 


19. K. 61-62; Layne 29-30. 

20. As we have argued for Srinatha: Narayana Rao and Shulman 2012. 
21. K 57 (a particularly lovely formulation). 

22. K 64-66. | 

23. K 493. 
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E. What Words Can Do 


We can go a little further in this rich domain of Bana’s prose and its burdens. 
Like so many great kavya works, the Kadambari very readily opens itself up 
to meta-linguistic and meta-poetic reflections. Indeed, at many points throughout 
the text the author gently slips into a self-conscious mode in which he offers 
pointed observations on the way language—especially the language of courtly 
politesse so prevalent in the main characters’ speech—charms and _ beguiles, 
sometimes to deadly effect. He knows about the gap between words and thought/ 
feeling (van-manasayor bhinndarthatva).24 His hero Candrapida has made a sci- 
ence of speaking with an exquisite ambiguity (a-vyakta-vyahara) that torments 
Kadambari; but he, too, is tormented, his mind swinging back and forth when 
he hears a message about his beloved that can be understood in more than one 
way (ubhayatha-ghatamandarthata).*? In fact, we would be quite justified in 
claiming that the entire book works along these lines and is set up to do so—to 
intoxicate and bafHe the reader with polished words and their phonic mysteries 
and to lead him or her into a zone of stratified experience shaped by different 
rules than those that govern our usual processes of thought. Within that zone, 
subtle nuances of feeling are the only reliable and continuous points of reference, 
immune to death itself; but they appear to our ears and eyes only in translation 
to a verbal medium that, by definition, dissembles and leads astray. We have 
already seen how Jabali, one of the principle internal narrators, is “transported” 
or “carried away” by the charm of his own story (kathd-rasasyaksepa-samarthya), 
to the point that “that which I planned to narrate I abandoned and, because of 
the enchantment of the tale, let the telling get out of hand.” 

There is, we could conclude, something remarkably resilient, autonomous, 
and possibly open-ended about the narrative component of the Kadambari; also 
something playful on principle, as we see from the short meta-poetic insert about 
Parihasa and Kalindi offered to us at the moment when Candrapida is first intro- 
duced to Kadambari. In the midst of the awkward effusion of feeling inherent to 
that first meeting, the heroine’s pet mynah bird Kalindi storms into the room. 
The bird is indignant and jealous, since that same morning she caught sight 
of her “husband,” the parrot Parihasa—his name means “joke’—teaching 
Kadambaris maid and betel-box carrier Tamalika something or other in private. 
The mynah threatens suicide if Kadambari won't keep the pesky parrot away 
from her. Candrapida leaps at the opportunity to say something elegant, amus- 
ing, and—just possibly—keyed to the situation he finds himself in at the 
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moment, with a beautiful woman, whom he hardly knows and certainly does 
not yet trust, clearly head over heels in love with him. He has, he says, like 
everyone else, heard about the secret rendezvous between the parrot and the 
maid. The fault, in his view, lies mostly with Kadambari: Why did she marry 
off the mynah to such a crude, undependable fellow in the first place? Anyway, 
the mynah is perfectly right to be offended, since there is nothing worse for a 
woman than to be dumped by one’s lover in favor of some rival. If the mynah 
now allows herself to be appeased by the parrot’s sweet-talk, she, the mynah, 
should be banished in disgrace.”° 

This impromptu speech by Candrapida is a playful tour de force (kridalapa); 
Kadambari and all her maid-servants giggle happily in response. Part of the 
delight lies in the way Candrapida has taken as perfectly normal, indeed literal- 
ized, a liaison between a talking parrot and a woman. Under these circumstances, 
he is on the mynah’s side. Which is more absurd—the mynah’s complaint (in 
human language) or the seriousness with which Candrapida addresses it? 
The only problem is that Candrapida has adumbrated, probably unwittingly, 
his own less than noble course of action and feeling vis-a-vis his new beloved. 
He will continue to speak seductively to Kadambari and to lead her along, but 
he may already have a vague inkling of how dangerous to her he will be—of the 
suffering his doubt will cause her. It is all very funny when we are talking about 
the mismatched love of a mynah and a smooth-tongued parrot; not so funny 
when we see the template played out at length on the grand stage of Banas kavya. 
Let me say it again: words matter, both as music and as discrete meaning-bearing 
entities with a life of their own. They deserve careful attention in both these pri- 
mary aspects of their nature. So, despite all the impressive iconic effects that I 
have tried to demonstrate, despite the flood of sheer linguistic music and its 
rhythms, and the expressivity inherent in the syntactic patterns of Bana’s sen- 
tences, there remains in his text a level in which old-fashioned, semantically 
charged speech matters enormously. Indeed, rarely have the polyvalence and 
semantic over-saturation of human language been stated so acutely as when 
Candrapida takes in the devastating report of Kadambari’s messenger, Patralekha: 


Candrapidas tu tathopalambha-garbham vijnaptah patralekhaya tam 
ca kadambaryah snehokti-purahsaram ca gambhiram ca sa-tapam ca 
sa-parihasam ca sabhyarthanam ca sabhimanam ca sdvaleham ca 
sa-prasddam ca sa-nirvedam ca sanuragam ca sa-kopam ca sa-nirvisesam 
ca savastambham ca satmarpanam ca sotprasam ca sotpdlambham 
ca sanukrosam ca sa-sprham ca savadharanam ca madhuram api 
duhsravam sa-rasam api Sosa-hetum komalam api kathoram namram 
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apy unnatam pesalam apy ahankrtam lalitam api praudham alapam 
akarnyotpreksyotpreksya ca stimita-paksmataya dur-visaha- 
duhkha-baspopaplutayataksam tan-mukham sva-bhava-dhira- 
prakrtir api nitaram paryakulo ‘bhavat/ 


Now CandrApida listened to Patralekha’s words, filled with reproach 
for him and with words of love for Kadambari—those words that 
carried hidden meanings and that were full of sorrow, ridicule, 
entreaty, pride, disdain, benevolence, aversion, passion, anger, 
decisiveness, resolve, dedication, derision, censure, tenderness, 
desire, and assurance. Though sweet, they were unpleasant 
[cacophonous]; though charming [juicy], they caused dryness; 
though tender, they were hard; though humble, they were noble; 
though gracious, they were proud; and though artless, they were 
mature. And imagining her face—its long eyes streaming tears of 
intolerable grief, its lashes sodden—though he was by nature 
imperturbable, Candrapida became completely unhinged.”’ 


It seems that language at its most powerful and most complex—kavya—can stir 
the listener to the point of madness. 


E I’m Still Me 


This last passage belongs to the critical moment of transition after Bana’s “death” 
and Bhisana Bhatta’s resumption of the narrative. It is time for us to enter a little 
more deeply into this gap. Patralekha has arrived in Ujjayini with an ambiguous 
message—actually, more of an eloquent non-message—from Kadambari, who is 
on the verge of going to pieces in the absence of her beloved Candapida. We saw 
earlier the final sentence in Kadambari’s non-message: jndsyasi maranena pritim 
ity asambhavyam, ““You will know my love by my death’ is simply impossible.” 
(In other words, Patralekha has been told by Kadambari “not” to quote this sen- 
tence to Candrapida, though of course Patralekha proceeds to do just that). This 
is the point at which Bana is said to have died. His son resumes the narrative 
after a brief poetic introduction beginning with the following invocation verse: 


deha-dvayardha-ghatana-racitam sariram ekam yayor anupalaksita- 
sandhi-bhedam/ 

vande su-dur-ghata-katha-parisesa-siddhyai srster guru giri-suta- 
paramesvarau tau// 


27. K 496-97; Layne 241-42. 
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In service to the untangling of this knotty tale 
I bow in homage to the parents of all creation: 
Daughter of the Mountain 

And the Supreme Lord. 

Their one body, 

Wedding two halves, 


Shows neither rent nor meld.28 


‘The transition portrays itself as both seamless and pasting over a latent, more or 
less invisible faultline that “shows neither rent nor meld,” exactly like the fusing 
of male and female halves into the androgynous body of Siva-Ardhanarigvara. 
As Bhisana Bhatta picks up the thread of the story, Patralekha goes on 
reporting her last conversation with the feverish Kadambari, who clearly had 
many quite remarkable things to say. Listen, for example, to the passage that 
comprises the expressive core of the message that Patralekha carries to Candrapida: 


kim cadhundpy adhikam upajatam/ saivaham kadambari yanena 
kumarena matta-mada-mukhara-madhu-kara-kula-kala- 
kolahalakulite koka-kamini-karuna-kujite virahi-jana-mano-dubkhe 
vikaca-daldravinda-nisyanda-sugandha-manda-gandha-vahanandita- 
dasa-disi pradosa-samaye... hima-grhe kusuma-strastaravalambini 
viksital mamapi capunar-ukta-tad-darsana-sprhe te evaite locane 
yayor alokana-patham asau yatah/ tad eva cedam a-pratipatti-funyam 
hata-hrdayam yenantah-pravisto pi na parito dharayitum/ tad eva 
caitac chariram yena tat-samipe ciram udasinena sthitam/ sa eva 
cayam panih yo lika-guru-janapeksi ndtmanam parigrahitavan/ 
anapeksita-para-pidas candrapido pi sa eva yo tra vara-dvayam 
agatya pratigatah/ mayy evopaksina-marganataya vakim-cit-karo 
nyatra panca-saro pi sa eva yas tvayavedito me/ | 


What can have happened? I am that same Kadambari who was gazed 
on by the prince as I reclined upon a flower couch within the Snow 
House. It was that time of evening when the heartache of separated 
lovers is reflected in the cakravaka’s sad laments intertwined with 
soft kolahala sounds of swarming bees buzzing honey-drunk; when 
the ten directions are refreshed by a fragrant wind languid with 
perfume emanating from blown lotuses.... It was into the range of 
these same eyes, which long to see him ever and again, that the 
prince came. This is that same wretched heart, so vacant with 


28. K 483; Layne. 
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confusion, into which he entered but in which he could not be held. 
This is that same body that stayed near him a long time without 
notice. This is that same hand that, out of a false regard for elders, 
did not have itself taken in marriage by him. And he is that same 
Candrapida who, disregarding another’s woe, came here twice, then 
went away. It is the same Five-arrowed god who is now powerless 
against others because he has spent his arrows on me and who is the 
very one made known to me by you.”? 


A telling indexical series: she is pointing at her eyes, her heart, her body, herself, 
and the formula then extends to the invisible Candrapida (with an inevitable 
word-play on his name: “disregarding another's woe,” an-apeksita-para-pidah) 
and the equally unseen Love god. Candrapida will shortly echo Kadambari's 
statement in a more convoluted syntactic pattern: “It is this same heart that is the 
cause of the princess’ monumental suffering and that is the cause of your 
[Patralekha’s] reproach” (midha-hrdayena yad yad evaneka-prakaram... bala balat 
karyate tat tad eva....mam grahayataivam idrsasya devya duhkhasya tava copalamb- 
hasya hetutam nito smi).°° 

In this highly charged, death-filled interval, the affirmation of sameness and 
continuous identity has a somewhat unsettling effect. “I am still me; my heart 
is the same old heart, my eyes the same eyes, my lover the same person he was 
then.” Why do these assertions emerge at this juncture? We might remember 
that the internal listener to the story, King Siidraka, is also “that same 
Candrapida,” though he is still unaware of that fact. In any case, the continuity 
in identity negotiates the gap between one body or birth and another—and this 
notion is definitely fundamental to the book’s meta-psychological program. But 
the formula itself is very old and laden with quite special connotations. We find 
it, for example, as the mantra meant to be recited by the Srauta sacrificer, the 
yajamdana, at the conclusion of the Darsa-piurna-masa rite performed on new 
moon and full moon days. As Heesterman has rightly said, this ritual is “the 
model of the vegetal sacrifice (ést7) which, again, provides the basic paradigm of 
all srauta sacrifices.”>! As the ritual comes to an end and the yajamana returns 
to the everyday world, he says: idam aham ya evaésmi so smi, “I’m still who I 
am.”>* Why should he have to say this? Heesterman insightfully links the for- 
mula to the vow (vrata) the yajamana has taken at the beginning of the ritual: 
idam aham anrtat satyam upaimi, “Here I am going from untruth to truth.” 


29. 28 K 489-91; Layne 238-39. 

30. K 498-99, Layne 242. 

31. Heesterman 1991. 

32. Satapatha Brahmana 1.1.1.4—6; Vajasaneyi Samhita 1.5 and 2.28. 
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In other words, simplifying considerably, the sacrificer, by embarking on the 
ritual, has entered into a divine domain that is defined as “truth,” satya; he has, 
in effect, become a god or a part-god. Upon the conclusion of the ritual—since 
we are still at the point where a Srauta sacrifice is a two-way process, up to the 
heavens and then back down to earth—the sacrificer re-enters the human 
domain by proclaiming that he is, in fact, still, or once again, himself. He has 
left his divine body (daivatman) in storage in the heavenly domain for the day 
when he will need it. 

All this is spelled out for us by the Satapatha Brahmana, which also somewhat 
disingenuously recommends the paradoxical statement concluding the rite as 
being somehow more “becoming”: 


He who is about to enter on the vow, touches water whilst standing 
between the Ahavaniya and Garhapatya fires, with his face turned 
towards east. Man is impure on account of his speaking untruth.... 
Twofold verily is this [universe], there is no third, namely truth and 
untruth. The Gods are truth and man is untruth. Therefore in saying, 
“T now enter from untruth into truth,” he passes from the men to the 
gods. Let him then only speak what is true; for this vow indeed the 
gods do keep, that they speak truth.... After the completion (of the 
sacrifice), he divests himself (of the vow) with the text: “Now I am 
he who [J really am.” For, in entering upon the vow, he becomes, as it 
were, non-human; and as it would not be becoming for him to say: 
“T enter from truth into untruth,” and as, in fact, he now again 
becomes man, let him therefore divest himself of the vow, with the 


text: “Now I am he who I really am.” 


The paradox is glaringly apparent: “I am who I am” actually means something 
like “I am back in the world where untruth rules,” that is, “I am now speaking 
untruth.” Here we have the yajamana as the Cretan liar: if what he says is 
true, then it must be false.24 In other words, the Vedic pronouncement on 
potential disjunctions in continuous identity requires the person in question to 


33. vratam upaisyan antarenahavaniyam ca garhapatyam ca pran tisthann apa upasprsati tad 
yad apa upasprsaty amedhyo vai puruso yad anrtam vadati... dvayam va idam na trtiyam asti 
satyam caivanrtam ca satyam eva deva anrtam manusya idam aham anrtat satyam upaimiti tan 
manusebhyo devan upaiti/ sa vai satyam vadet/ etad dha vai deva vratam caranti yat satyam.... atha 
samsthite visrjate/ idam aham ya evasmi so smity amanusa iva va etad bhavati yad vratam upaiti na 
hi tad avakalpate yad brityad idam aham satyad anrtam upaimiti tad u khalu punar manuso bhavati 
tasmad idam aham ya evasmi so smity evam vratam visrjetal Satapatha Brahmana 1.1.1.1, 4-6. 
Translation by Eggeling, SBE. 

34. See the fine paper by Grinshpon. 
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“speak himself” as a paradoxical riddle. I think this basic notion extends to 
Kadambaris statements, too. 

Stated differently, “I am who I am” actually means something like “Though 
I am somehow continuous with my former self, I am not who I was then (or 
who I used to be).” In Kadambari’s case the suggestion is that her situation is 
steadily worsening. Her initial two meetings with Candrapida were suffused by 
ambivalence and hesitation on his part, as we have noted, whereas she had given 
herself entirely to her love for him. Now, to make things worse, he has gone off 
(to his parents home) without even stopping by to say goodbye and without 
sending any communication to the love-sick woman whom he left behind. “I’m 
the same person I was then,” she says in her message, as if to say, “You left me 
stuck in the past, in an agony of unfulfilled fantasy, with almost no hope of for- 
ward movement’—and also, “Time seems to stand still for me, but in fact my 
strength is waning, and I am losing hope.” The paradox of continuous identity 
echoes the paradox of memory-infused temporality itself: at once frozen in auto- 
telic wholeness and spinning out of control in a devolutionary trajectory. It is 
possible that a//identity statements in the Kadambari world have this riddle-like, 
tensile quality, as if the very notion of personal continuity were vitiated every 
moment by the experience each person has of himself or herself in a world driven 
by devolving time. 

There is also a rather striking hint of singularity in Kadambari’s message. She 
is the same, her eyes and heart are the same, her almost-lover is remarkably 
consistent in behavior and feeling; but Desire, who has wounded her with his 
arrows, has, she says, depleted his reserve of weapons (upaksina-marganata) by 
shooting over and over at her and her alone (apparently, mot at Candrapida). As 
a result, no one else is, at the moment, in danger of falling in love in the extreme 
way that she has. Her suffering is unique, also uniquely repetitive. Here, too, is 
a statement that simply cannot be true, like the yajamdna’s assertion that he 
is still the person he was before the ritual began. Were it true, in either case, it 
would constitute an untenable acknowledgment of failure (of the ritual ascent 
and descent, and of the continuing efficacy of desire in the human realm). 

“Sameness,” then, really means something like jagged disjunction, possibly 
even self-deception. Perhaps even Kadambari has been infected by her lover's 
hesitancy and doubt, though she does not know it. She will eventually be put to 
a still more severe test. In the meantime, like the nostalgic heroines we know 
from other Sanskrit sources,*> she seems almost to be longing for her own former 
self, when things were, ostensibly at least, a little less complicated. The reality of 


35. Notably the anonymous speaker in the famous poem yah kaumara-harah cited by 
Mammata at the end of the first chapter in his Kavya-prakdsa. 
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the ongoing love-relation, with its deepening uncertainties, easily generates such 
retrospective longing. Indeed, this theme of nostalgia for a previous self has a 
wide cachet in classical sources and occasionally extends even to the successful 
Yogi-renouncer, poised on the verge of ecstatic extinction.2° By the same token, 
however, the very instability of the love-sick self unhappily enmeshed in its own 
imagined history and the disjunction implicit in what it chooses to say about 
itself lead, in the present instance, to a remarkable and unexpected move. No 
sooner has Kadambari finished telling us (that is, telling the absent Candrapida 
by way of Patralekha and, unknown to either of the latter two, the even more 
distant Siidraka who is listening to the story of his former life) that she is exactly 
who she always was than she confesses to having, in effect, solved the problems 
of fluctuating selfhood and the living lover’s enduring capriciousness by an imag- 
inative act par excellence: 


madanena va daivena va virahena va, yauvanena va anuragena vd, 
madena va hrdayena vanena va kenapi dattah sankalpa-mayah 
kumaro jana-samnidhav api kena-cid avibhavyamanah siddha iva 
sarvada me dadati darsanam/ api casav iva ndyam 
akanda-parityaga-nisthura-hydayah/ ayam evasmad-viraha-katarah/ 
nayam naktamdivam laksmya samakulah/ na prthivyah patih/ na 
sarasvatim apeksate/ na kirti-sabdam vardhayatil pasyami ahar- 
nisam asinotthita bhramyanti sayana jagrati nimilita-locana 
calanti svapndyamanda Sayane sri-mandape grha- 
kamalinistidyanesu lila-dirghikasu krida-parvatake bala-giri-nadikasu 
ca yatha tam ajna-jana-vidambanaika-hetum vipralambhakam 
kumdaram te tatha kathitam eva mayal tad alam anaya 
tad-anayana-kathaya... 


.. Because of the Maddener, of Fate, of being separated from a lover, 
of youth, of passion, of madness, of the heart, or of some other 
reason, the prince [= Candrapida] is always with me. Made of fancy 
he is like a Siddha, and his supernatural powers make him imper- 
ceptible to everyone else, even to those standing very near me. ‘This 
fanciful lover, unlike that real one, has not the cruelty of heart to 
leave me so abruptly. He fears being separated from me. He does not 
concern himself both night and day with the Goddess of Fortune. 
He is not a lord of the earth. He does not bow to the Goddess of 


>> 


Speech. He does not crave shouting “Glory!” So I have told you how 


I see the prince—night and day, whether sitting, rising, wandering 


36. As in the case of Vyasa in relation to his son, Suka, see Shulman 1993, 108-32. 
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about, lying down, waking, dozing, moving, dreaming, on a couch 
on Beauty Spot, in the palace lotus beds, in the gardens, in the 
sporting ponds, or in the little rivulets trickling down the Pleasure 
Hill—that deceiver, whose sole occupation is to mock this foolish 
person. Enough of this talk of bringing him here!?’ 


She has gone beyond the vagaries of Candrapida’s actual behaviour; she 
has got him now, permanently at her side, in a mode vastly superior—or so it 
seems—to the flesh-and-blood lover's utterly inadequate responses. Patralekha, 
for her part, instantly recognizes the advantages of this new mental creation: 


aham tu tac chrutva samacintayam/ satyam eva gariyah khalu 
jivitalambanam idam viyogininam yad uktam sankalpa-mayah priyo 
nitaram kulangananam visesatah kumarinam/ tatha hil anena 
sardham akrta-ditika-pada-patana-dainyani ca pratiksanam 
samagama-satany a-kala-ramaniyani svecchabhisarana-saukhyany 
atyantadisita-kanyaka-bhavani suratani, suratesu cakrta-stana- 
vyavadhana-duhkhany alinganani, ajanita-vrana-darsana-vridani 
nakha-danta-padani, an-akulita-kesa-pasah kaca-graha-mahotsavah, 
sabda-vihinani nidhuvanani, an-utpadita-guru-jana-vibhavita- 
ksata-vailaksyany adhara-khandana-vilasitani/ nainam andhakara- 
rasir antarayati na jala-dharadharapatah sthagayati na nihara-nikaras 
tiro-dadhatiti 


Having listened to her, I thought: “This is a great support indeed to 
aid those women separated from their lovers to cling to life, namely, 
an imaginary lover. It is crucial in the case of high-born ladies, and 
most of all in that of princesses. For then: love play is free from the 
awkward times when messengers prostrate themselves; there are a 
myriad unions at every moment; the amorous meetings are pleasant 
because they can be had at any time; there is the thrill of capricious 
encounters; and the virginity of the maiden remains intact. Also, in 
such love play there are embraces in which breasts do not intervene; 
there are no embarrassing wounds of tooth and nail marks to be 
seen; there is no disarray of ornamented tresses; there is no playful 
seizing of the hair; sex acts are wordless; and the frisky play of biting 
the lower lip does not produce a shameful rent to be seen by the 
elders. The imaginary lover is not concealed by a cloak of night, 

screened by a veil of rain, nor swathed in a blanket of mist.”9° 


37. K 491-92; Layne 239-40. 
38. K 493-94; Layne 240. 
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We should not miss the irony (it is not so easy to miss it): Patralekha’s 
reflection is obviously not meant to be taken at face value. Otherwise she would 
not have come all the way to Ujjayini to try to persuade Candrapida to come 
back with her to the mountains. For all that, the lover fashioned by the imagina- 
tion is no empty achievement, nor is he unreal. Indeed, this passage is a relatively 
early and very powerful articulation of the autonomy and self-sufficiency of the 
imagination. Kadambari, in her distress, has made an important discovery. Her 
words strike a deeper chord than Patralekha’s; she can actually characterize the 
fantasy lover in very specific ways—he is not obsessed with ego issues; he is not 
cruel; he is not so good at slick, charming chatter (one of Candrapida’s great 
gifts)—and, of course, above all, he is dependably there, whole, unchanging, the 
very opposite of Kadambari’s own disjointed trajectory (“I’m still me”). This 
fantasy lover is also the opposite of both male heroes of the book, the “real” 
Candrapida and his friend Pundarika, with their radical experiences of amnesiac 
self-loss and rebirth. More to the point, this delicious stability and continuity is 
a natural and necessary complement to the instability and discontinuity that 
lurk within Kadambari’s formula of identity. The two vectors comprise a single 
complete set; neither can fully exist without the other. 

Note that this conclusion is nicely suited to the metapoetic or stylistic 
amalgam that we have defined as characteristic for Bana’s prose—primary para- 
taxis, with its built-in uncertainty, open-endedness, and under-signification, 
masquerading as a stable, hierarchically ordered, uniformly illumined hypotaxis. 
Indeed, the identity concerns that come to the fore at this crucial point of junc- 
ture have a specific and explicit relation to language and its expressive range: we 
have seen that Candrapida responds to Patralekha's report in a meditative passage 
on the ambiguities and multiple meanings at work in her (or perhaps any human) 
speech.” If we now juxtapose the elements we have isolated analytically in this 
particularly pregnant moment, we see that the gap opened up by Banas death is 
articulated by four inter-locking themes: the elusive, continuously unraveling 
sense of personal identity (especially in relation to desire); the compensatory act 
of imagination, holding things together out of its own autonomous force and 
self-regulating tendency; the role of language in providing both an ongoing 
temporal sequence and a sense of deeper, non-linear depth; and the riddle-like 
nature of death itself, informing the experience of the mature human being as an 
integral part of his or her awareness. Here is a story that is, we might say, literally 
riddled with death. Let us see if, in conclusion, we can formulate something of 
what this means for Bana and his heroes. 


39. See the explanation given earlier in § E. 
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G. Disjunction as Resolution 


In what sense is death a riddle? Not, perhaps, in the sense that it usually entails 
an uncertain, unknowable timing and the inevitable consequent anxiety, which 
we stated earlier: Will the author live to finish his work? Will the reader live to 
the end of the sentence? These questions are not riddles. A true riddle requires a 
blockage, an internal boundary against which the riddlee crashes, confused: one 
set of images confronts another incompatible set. “What has golden hair and 
stands in the corner?” Our mind conjures up a princess unaccountably doomed 
to the dark periphery. Something is wrong. The posing of the riddle brings us 
face to face with an apparent paradox; the answer unblocks and defuses the 
paradox: “A broom.”4° An occlusion built into perception is, first, put into 
language and then unblocked by another linguistic-cognitive act. As Handelman 
has shown in a subtle essay, the mechanism of unblocking has causal features— 
in which one thing is made over into another—as well as categorical properties: 
one category is brought into relation with another, normally quite a separate or 
distinct one, in such a way as to create a new, wider, inter-connected whole. “The 
relationship of the riddle image to the entire, but as yet unrevealed, riddle is that 
of synecdoche. The riddle image is a part that signifies the as yet unrevealed 
whole. This whole is then the metaphor that...completes the total microworld of 
the riddle. Then this relationship is that whole which subsumes and connects its 
disparate parts.”*! 

There is, of course, something tantalizing about the author’s death in 
medias res, especially in a work like the Kadambari where the frazzled strands of 
identity are so profuse, baffling, and unresolved. None of the book makes any 
sense in the absence of a conclusion that will tell us who is (or was) who. The 
reader is in very much the same situation as the internal listener to the story, 
Sadraka, who still has no inkling of his real identity at the moment Bana chooses 
to disappear. But as I have already said (and Grintser has carefully demon- 
strated), the Kadambari is a story with more than one possible ending.*? The 
ending we have is adequate, tidy, and somewhat arbitrary. Its arbitrary nature 
carries the frustration endemic to the solution of riddles, normally a somewhat 
deflating experience. The golden-haired princess is only a broom? Why, in the 
end, must Candrapida be a displacement of the Moon and of Sadraka, as the 
two VaiSampayanas are of Pundarika? What is the point? Has anybody learned 
anything worth learning from this process? 


40. See discussion in Hasan-Rokem and Shulman 1996. 
41. Handelman 1996, 46. 
42. See note 3. 
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Perhaps the answer is yes. By the time the solution is in place, toward the 
end of the Ustarabhaga, Sidraka is utterly transformed. He has learned that 
“he”—a former yet somehow concurrent “he”—is lying comatose near a lake in 
the mountains, cursed to suffer this fate (in one of his former personae) by his 
best friend (Pundarika) and by his own enduring ambivalence and hesitation 
(as Candrapida)—also, perhaps, by his glib way of speaking, his dangerous 
facility with speech. He has also learned that the woman he has come to love, 
in a whole-hearted way, is as devoted to him, as he lies in the coma, as any 
human being can be to another; that his life, in fact, is vested in her devotion. 
He also seems moved to re-connect with his former self or selves—and, 
in any case, his passion for Kadambari has flared up again, this time as a steady 
flame. 

These are no small increments to Sadraka’s awareness, or to ours. A definite 
logic attaches to Bhtsana Bhatta's proposed ending. In particular, the role of 
death in the heroes’ lives seems to have shifted in interesting ways. Neither 
Candrapida nor Pundarika has actually succeeded in dying and staying dead. In 
both cases, the comatose body is preserved as the vehicle for a future restoration. 
This repeated image situates us at the very heart of Banas riddle (more precisely, 
for Sidraka as the prototypical listener it is what folklorists call a “head riddle,” 
balanced between life and death, with life as the stake). Let us see if we can artic- 
ulate the question that the Uttarabhaga has to solve, though there is always 
something a bit misleading in an overly formal, logical rendition of the riddle’s 
block and its removal. There is, first, the odd, fundamentally self-referential par- 
adox that can be easily generalized to any and all listeners to this particular story: 
“I am alive but will not always be (have not always been) alive” or, alternately, 
“I am at once myself and not myself (and thus I cannot truly know myself).” 
But then this unnerving puzzle can be restated in ways that lead us through and 
away from paradox. For example, “I am at this moment both alive and not fully 
alive.” Even better, as litotes: “I am not not alive” and “I am never not myself 
(but never ‘wholly’ myself).” 

In other words, the hero’s death, like that of the author, like the listener’s, is 
configured as necessarily internal to and integral to this work, which survives the 
gap deliberately opened at its most sensitive point. The reports of the author's 
death may thus be grossly exaggerated. Even to speak about it involves the 
speaker in the yajamana’s half-truth, which is, no doubt, as close as one can come 
to truth in a world pervaded by lies. “I am who I am—dead or alive.” In Banas 
translation: “J am that same Kadambari, and he is that same Candrapida.” 
On the other hand, the open gap is no accident. In a way, it draws the entire 
narrative, whether sequentially prior or anterior to it, into its depths. 
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There is another, not unrelated way to formulate the paradox at its deepest 
point. Already in very ancient times, the intimate link between fathers and sons 
is stated in terms of a paradoxical continuity of identities: 


The husband enters his wife and becomes an embryo inside her, his 
mother. Becoming new in her again, he is born in the tenth month. 
Since he is born (jayate) in her, she is called “wife” (jaya). This is the 
power (abiuti) that infuses the seed.*? 


Father and son are both the same and not entirely the same. Note, however, that 
the wife/mother remains relatively constant, like Kadambari; she seems immune 
to the necessity of renewal through incubation and rebirth. Men, by way of 
contrast, are far from immune. The father dies into the seed that will re-embody 
him—as Bana is said to have died so as to be completed by Bhisana Bhatta. 
Here is another head-riddle, at once articulated and resolved by the literary 
tradition in its story of the Kadambari’ss double authorship. 

It is striking that tradition tells us something quite close to this idea in oral 
materials that relate specifically to the transition from Purvabhaga to Uttarabhaga. 
Bana, they say, knew he would die before he could finish the book, so he wanted 
to choose which of his sons should be primed to complete it. He set them a 
task—to describe a pile of firewood. The eldest son described it in a way so des- 
sicated that Bana nearly died on the spot. Bhisana Bhatta then described it in a 
gentle and magically potent fashion that recalled Bana’s own gift as a prose-nar- 
rator. The book thus found its final author.44 Here is a story which thematizes 
the issues of sameness and continuity—of part A and part B, of father and son— 
in terms much like those posed earlier. The conclusion of the story will be both 
the same and not the same as its beginning, like the yajamana’s telling statement 
about his adventures in heaven and return to earth. 


H. Conclusion 


The Kadambari is a work of sheer, moon-struck intoxication. Kadambari-rasa- 
jnanam aharo pi na rocatel kadambari rasa-jnanam aharo pi na rocate.*> Two 
seemingly identical statements are finally not quite the same: “Those who relish 
wine have no taste for food.”/ “Those who are absorbed in reading the Kadambari 


43. Aitareya Brahmana 7.18. 
44, Hueckstedt 1985, 140—41; discussion in Tieken. 
45. Krishnamachariar 1970, 448. 
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lose their taste for food.” Both statements are true, or true enough. Awash in the 
creamy, hypnotic, deceptive light of the moon, the heroes—including the Moon 
himself—grow obliquely, with many false starts and wrong turns, into fuller 
states of self-recognition and mature loving. They—particularly the males— 
continually repeat themselves, much as Bana’s prose consistently repeats its paratactic 
patterns; but not till the end of the book do they come to know they are repeating 
and thus achieve the fleeting coincidence of selves that offers some relief from 
their suffering. The hyphenated author, too, achieves something of this effect. 
Though both language and plot reveal very dense inter-connectivity, the charac- 
ters themselves have little or no interiority, in the modern sense—hence, as I 
have said, this work is not even remotely a novel. We might think of it as a 
musical text focused on its own recurring patterns, aural, syntactic, and thematic, 
and on their ultimate resolution, which retains something of the asymmetry 
and incongruity that have been manifest all along. I have tried to show that this 
resolution mimics the dynamics of riddling and, in particular, the well-known 
genre of the head-riddle, although in this case the potentially lethal form gener- 
ates more than one possible answer, not by chance. As such, it provides one model 
for authorship in general in classical kavya, one in which the reader may be called 
upon to complete the work of composition and choose among several possible 
options. For him or her, too, the stakes are high. Very striking is the fact that this 
open-endedness, a matter of principle, comes into play not at the ostensible 
moment of resolution but somewhere in the middle of the story, as the author 
himself is said to have foreseen. In a wider perspective, this point of transition 
should no doubt be extracted from its place in the linear sequence—after all, the 
story is told in embedded frames beginning far from the linear or chronological 
beginning—and given its due as embodying one of the book’s primary mes- 
sages and most creative perceptions. In this sense, the Kadambari, far from being 
an uneven graft of two quite different segments composed by two unequally 
gifted poets, is one of Sanskrit tradition’s most coherent and eloquent works. 
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On the Boldness of Bana* 


Gary [TUBB 


We have had several occasions to mention the pivotal role of the 
seventh-century author Bana Bhatta as a poet who was seen by others 
as particularly innovative and was described as the founder of a new 
path of poetry that many—including especially the Pala poets and 
others who, like Bana, worked at or in contact with the courts of 
Kannauj—claimed to follow with pride. 

Unfortunately, those poets have seldom offered explicit 
explanations of what they found new and worthy of imitation in Bana, 
although one word is used more frequently than others in describing 
his style: pragalbhya, or “boldness.” This label may have become 
current even during the poet's lifetime, if we may read a verse from the 
opening of his Harsacarita as expressing a modest demurral of that 
distinction in the course of praising his patron: 


Verse 1: Bana on his patron and his own poetic power! 


adhyaraja-krtarambhair hrdaya-sthaih smrtair api / 
jihvantah krsyamanéva na kavitve pragalbhate // 


The deeds done by Adhyaraja 


are stored deep within my heart, 
and if J but call them to mind, 


* T am indebted to Yigal Bronner for his comments, and to Steven Collins and 
my other colleagues in the South Asian Languages & Civilizations (SALC) Department 
Faculty Forum for their observations on this chapter. 

1. Harsacarita 1.18 = Subhdsitaratnakosa \735. 
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my tongue seems drawn back in by them, 
and is not bold enough to send out poetry. 


The demurral was disproven by what follows it, but it does seem true that 
Bana was modest enough not to enumerate for us his own poetic innovations. 
For that we must examine his poetry itself. And on the question of what his 
admirers might have found worthy of imitation, we must be attentive not only 
to their occasional comments on the topic, but also to their own poetic practice. 
That examination will be a goal in the next section of essays in this volume, and 
the comments of followers of Bana in the regions near Kannauj will be discussed 
especially in the chapter following this one. For now it must suffice to give a pro- 
spective summary of the types of boldness discussed there, as a preliminary guide 
to reading Bana’s poetic output with the concept of boldness in mind. 

I will mention here only four types of boldness, falling within the two large 
areas of verbal technique and ideal conception. 

In the area of verbal technique, the idea of the Gauda style, often associated 
with Bana and regionally appropriate in application to a northeasterner, is useful 
as a starting point. In this chapter I will focus especially on the use of noticeable 
sound effects such as alliteration, internal rhyme, and distinctive phonemes, and 
on the use of relatively long compounds. We shall see that these techniques are 
useful in describing Bana’s style not because he invented them or used them 
more than others—neither claim would be true—but rather because he found 
new ways of controlling them, of using them only to appropriate extents, and of 
making them expressive in conveying particular ideas. 

In the area of ideas, two further forms of boldness will be noticeable in 
Banas poetic work. On a smaller scale, we will see his willingness to take up 
topics that had been unusual in earlier Sanskrit £évya or that even ran counter to 
the social expectations of that poetic tradition. This tendency extends from his 
acknowledged mastery of the genre of jati or realistic description of individual 
things, to his pioneering expansion of the reach of kévya into areas of rural 
or lower-class life previously avoided by Sanskrit court poets. On a larger scale, 
we will encounter important examples of a form of boldness that is difficult to 
define but that might be referred to as a grandness of vision, involving as it does 
an ability to conceive and execute unusually powerful poetic complexes, often 
within small spaces—a quality explored by Smith on the basis of the comment 
by the ninth-century poet Ratnakara that “it was Bana first led the way/with 


writings great in scope, slow yet bold.”2 


2. Quoted and translated in Smith 1985, 105; the third quarter in the sixth of seven verses 
appended to the Haravijaya of Ratnakara: tan mandabhipragalbhaprasaragurugiram agranir bana 
ekah. The quality of “greatness in scope” is discussed in Smith 1985, 108-9. 
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The four types of boldness focused on in this chapter may thus be outlined 
as follows: 


A. Striking verbal technique 

1. Expressive repetition of sounds 

2. Expressive choices in the length of compounds 
B. Conceptual courage 

1. Daring choices in subject matter 

2. Daringly novel or complex conceptions 


Any examination of Bana’s boldness as a model for later poets must confront the 
awkward fact that Bana himself is thought of as an author of prose poetry, and 
most of the poets who claimed to follow him are not. Bana’s prose style was a 
topic of the preceding essay, and it is clear that much of what later verse poets 
found impressive about Bana did involve his prose works, and that some of the 
techniques he employed there—like some related techniques in the prose style of 
Subandhu described in an earlier essay in this section, involving especially: the 
uses of long compounds—were later transferred in various ways to the compo- 
sition of poetic verse. In particular, Bana’s mastery of the extended use of bitex- 
tual references has been described as especially influential over a range extended 
far beyond India.* But it is also clear, although surprisingly little noticed, that 
Bana’ poetic output included many very impressive and influential verses, a fact 
well known to Sanskrit critics closer to him in time such as Bhojadeva, who 
declared that Bana’s work in verse was the equal of his work in prose.° 

The purpose of the present essay is to examine Banas surviving verse poetry 
with an eye to categories of boldness. ‘The extant verses attributed to Bana can be 
found in three types of sources. The most obvious category is that of the verses 
contained within Bana’s two famous prose works, consisting of the series of 
verses placed at the beginning of each of these two works, together with isolated 
verses appearing within the body of the works. Second, of the other works attrib- 
uted to Bana the one most likely actually to have been composed by him is a 
collection of verses entitled Candisataka, “Century (of verses) on the Angry 
(Goddess),” which contains over 100 verses on a single theme. Third, we find 
many verses attributed to Bana in other works, including treatises on poetics 
and, most importantly, early anthologies of Sanskrit verse. The most useful 


3. “The Nail-Mark That Lit the Bedroom: Biography of a Compound,” by Yigal Bronner. 

4. Pollock 2006, 139-40. For and extensive history of the use of bitextual poetry in Sanskrit 
and related languages, see Bronner 2010. 

5. yadrg gadya-vidhau banah padya-bandhe pi tadrsah, quoted from Sarasvatikanthabharana 
2.20ab in Sternbach 1979, 112, § 6G. 
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anthology for this purpose is the oldest of them, the Subhdsitaratnakosa, from 
which we learn, in a fairly trustworthy way, that Bana was the actual author of a 
number of famous and influential verses which in later works were presented 
anonymously or even borrowed into collections eventually attributed to other 
authors. 

Of the verses attributed to Bana in the Subhdsitaratnakosa, some 21 were 
marked by Ingalls as being dependable in that attribution.® All but a handful of 
those verses fall into categories especially associated with Bana. The first four 
of them are benedictory verses describing the god Siva and his family, which I 
shall turn to in a moment, and the last four are verses in praise of poets, drawn 
from the opening verses of Banas Harsacarita, which contain useful comments 
but which, aside from their subject matter, are not in themselves noteworthy 
examples of bold poetic style. Another half dozen verses are realistic descrip- 
tions, including the depictions of a horse and of smoke, which are two of the 
most famous examples in Sanskrit literature of the type of poetry called jati 
(“intrinsic character”) or svabhavokti (“expression of inherent nature”), and also 
a number of verses describing summer, exemplifying the type of poems which 
Ingalls refers to as “strikingly original descriptive verses” by Bana and by the 
Pala poets who followed him.’ Another four verses fall into a particular inter- 
esting category: they are verses which when combined with others scattered in 
the anthologies give evidence of sequences composed by Bana involving verses 
that are not only clearly connected with each other but which seem to be 
connected in a specific order, and therefore perhaps to be remnants of larger 
compositions now lost. 

In this chapter, by way of case studies necessarily covering only a portion of 
Banas surviving corpus of verse poetry, I will deal with three of these categories: 
Bana’s Saiva benedictory poems, and two of the apparent verse sequences just 
mentioned, one devoted to descriptions of moonlight and the other to descrip- 
tions of a poor traveler in winter. 


A. Bana’s Benedictory Verses® 


The opening verse in Banas Harsacarita is a salutation to the great god Siva, 
which despite its brevity serves both as a testimony to the success of Bana as an 


6. Ingalls 1965, 600. The reasons for trusting or rejecting ascriptions are given in general in 
Ingalls 1965, 599, and in particular in his notes on individual verses. 

7. Ingalls 1965, 120. | 

8. Portions of this section are based in part on three oral presentations: “A Special 
Kind of Speech: The Distinctiveness of Sanskrit Poetry,” South Asian Seminar, Yale University, 
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author of verse poetry—judging by the unparalleled frequency with which 
the verse is copied in Indian inscriptions, it has been one of the most highly 
appreciated of all Sanskrit mangala verses—and also as a useful introduction to 
some of the characteristic features of Bana’ verse style that might reasonably be 
considered examples of the “boldness” for which he became famous. 


Verse 2. On Siva? 


namas tunga-siras-cumbi-candra-camara-carave / 
trailokya-nagararambha-mila-stambhaya sambhave // 


Homage to Sambhu, 

beautiful with the chowrie 

of the crescent moon 

kissing his high head, 
foundation pillar 

from the beginning of the city 


that is this universe. !9 


Notice that the verse in the original Sanskrit consists of only four words. 
Two of them, the short words at the very beginning and end, state the basic 
sentence: namah sambhave, “Homage to Sambhu, and of these two the entry 
word namah already completes the treatment of the poet’s own role, mentioning 
his act of bowing down as humbly as possible, without even the use of a personal 
verb, and leaving the poet scrunching down unobtrusively in one small corner of 
the verse, as emphasized by the huge leap in the next word to the top of Siva’s 
lofty head, tunga-siras. The exit word, sambhave, delivers not only the required 
focus on Siva but also the appropriate application of this focus to the blessing of 
the reader, through, among other things, the choice of a name for him that is 
expressive of beneficence. | 

In between these two words the remainder of the verse is taken up by two 
long compounds describing Siva, the first of them presenting a visual image of 
him, and the second explaining the significance of that appearance and of 


November 2005; “Love and Religion in Classical Sanskrit Poetry,” Humanities Day Presentation, 
University of Chicago, October 2008; and “Opening Lines: Religious Poetry and the Verses of 
Bana,” Hindu Studies Colloquium series, Center for the Study of World Religions, Harvard 
Divinity School, December 2008. 

9. Harsacarita 1.1 = Subhasitaratnakosa 48. 

10. The translation given here is by Yigal Bronner, David Shulman, and Gary Tubb, 
and is taken from the discussion of this verse in the Introduction to this volume. 
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Siva himself. The connection between the two is made clear in the remarks of a 
commentator, appropriately named Sankara (another epithet referring to Siva 


as beneficent), quoted by Ingalls in his note on this verse:!! 


At the founding of a city a foundation pillar is [used]. After attaching 
to it banners, ribbons and so forth, a chowrie (royal fly-whisk), 

white as the moon, is fixed to the upper part of it at the side. Such is 
the custom. 


Thus the viewing of the crescent moon as a chowrie hanging from one end is not 
merely a pleasing figure in itself, but also a justification for the image in the 
second compound. The real point of the second compound, however, is that the 
image of Siva as a foundation pillar actually requires no justification, for it is 
already true, not simply because Siva was and is the foundation of the universe, 
but also because in his form as /yotirlinga he is actually present in the universe 
as a cosmic pillar. 

The further appropriateness of the image becomes clear only through our 
happening to know the original setting of this perfect little poem, as the opening 
verse of Bana’s Harsacarita, a long prose poem on the deeds of his patron. 
The relevance of the image to the occasion of taking up a work describing a great 
empire builder is obvious. It marks not only the celebration of the founding of 
an empire by Bana’s patron king, and the beginning of Bana’s great poem on the 
topic, but also Bana’s own founding of a new genre in Sanskrit, that of the poetic 
biography of a contemporary figure. When we consider as well the compact 
wording of the verse, the deliberate rhyme and other verbal ornaments, and the 
further visual congruities such as the stone-white color of Siva’s body, the overall 
impact of the verse is even more impressive, and it would be hard to find a more 
skillfully constructed verse of any length. Despite its brevity, the verse illustrates 
several of the features that are found throughout Bana’s corpus of poetry: the 
appropriate and effective use both of long compounds and of striking alliteration 
(here extending also to rhyme) together with a boldness of concept seen both in 
the use of an unusual topic of description (here a practical detail so rarely 
mentioned that hardly any modern reader of kdvya could have understood it 
without the note) and in the overall grandeur of vision (here encompassing 
the tallest and oldest structure in the universe). 

In Bana’s long prose poem, this opening verse is followed by a second salu- 
tation, this one directed toward Siva’s wife, the goddess Uma, and referring to 


11. Ingalls 1965, 471, n. on vs. 48. 
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the mythological notion of Siva’s throat being stained by the terrible poison that 
he drank to save the world: 


Verse 3. On Siva’s wife, Parvati! 


hara-kantha-grahinanda-militaksim namamy umam / 
kdlakuta-visa-sparsa-jata-murcchagamam iva // 


I bow to Uma, 

who has closed her eyes in bliss 

as she embraces the neck of Hara, 

as if she has swooned 

from contact with its Kalakita poison. 


The verse shares with the one that precedes it the same basic technique of 
apportioning short words and long compounds to different purposes. Once 
again the skeleton sentence is expressed in two short words: namamy umam, 
“I bow to Uma’—here placed near the midpoint of the verse rather than at its 
ends, and nicely set off by a quick bit of alliteration—and the rest of the verse 
consists of two long compounds (the second extending to the end of the verse if, 
as Sanskrit commentators on kdvya literature regularly do,!* we take the 
enclitic particle iva as being joined to the word it follows), of which the first 
compound describes Umi’s reaction to Siva and the second offers a fancied 
explanation for it. And once again, the poetic figure is not merely ornamental, 
but calls attention directly to the underlying reality of interest to the poet, 
which is the mixture of the attractive and the terrible, of love and fear, which is 
inherent in the relationship of this divine couple. 

These two verses are followed by a series of others dealing with poets of the 
past—a device that is an innovation in itself,!4 although perhaps of lesser 
interest in terms of poetic techniques. Similarly, in Bana’s other prose poem, the 
Kadambari, discussed in the previous chapters, a few opening benedictory 
verses are followed by a number of verses on an innovative topic, namely the 
family history of the poet himself. In the Kadambari, however, the auspicious 
verses with which the poem begins seem in poetic terms to be less interesting, 
and less illuminating for a study of Banas reputed boldness, than his other 
offerings—a situation for which I have no explanation, although it is possible 
that, if Bana did in fact die before completing the poem, as stories about 


12. Harsacarita 1.2. 
13. See for example Mallinatha on Raghuvamsa 1.1: ity ekam padam. ivena saha nitya-samdaso 
vibhakty-alopas ca pirva-pada-prakrti-svaratvam ceti vaktavyam. evam anyatrapi drastavyam. 


14. Pollock 2003, 76—77, and Pollock 1995. 
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him claim,!? some or all of the introductory verses may have been composed by 
other individuals, as seems often to have been the case for introductory verses 
in Sanskrit plays.!® 

Fortunately we are not left without further evidence, since we find preserved 
in various old anthologies a number of other verses attributed to Bana and 
belonging to this same genre of benediction and obeisance. The oldest such 
anthology, the Subhdasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara, contains, in addition to the first 
verse quoted earlier, a couple of other poems of this sort involving Siva’s family 
and illustrating some of the same features. 

One is another verse on Parvati’s reaction to a frightening aspect of Siva, in 
this case his cosmic dance and the sudden increase in size that accompanies it. 
It also refers to the iconographic notion of the ardhanarisvara form of Siva, 


in which he provides the right side of a single body, and she the left: 
Verse 4. On Siva’s dance and his wife Parvati!” 


maulau vegad udancaty api carana-bhara-nyancad-urvi-talatvad 
aksunna-svarga-loka-sthiti-mudita-sura-jyestha-gosthi-stutaya / 
samtrasan nihsarantyapy avirata-visarad-daksindrdhanubandhat 
atyaktayadri-putrya tripura-hara-jagat-klesa-hantre namas te // 


Homage to you, taker of the Triple City, 
destroyer of the world’s afflictions; 

you to whom the senate of the gods 

gives joyous praise at seeing heaven's safety 
unbroken even when your head zooms up, 
because the earth must then sink down 
under your weighty feet; 

you whom the Mountain's daughter cannot leave 
even if she shrinks away in terror, 

because her bond to you as her right half 
must always pull her back. 


Here the skeleton sentence expressed in two words at the very end, amas te, 
“homage to you,’ is preceded by a concise reference to the beneficent nature of 
Siva’s destructiveness—he destroys the Triple City but also destroys the world’s 
afflictions. As in the other verses, long compounds are reserved for explanatory 
and descriptive material. The main punch of the verse, in terms of technique, 


15. See the essay by Herman Tieken in this section, “Bana’s Death in the Kadambari.” 
16. Ingalls 1965, 439. 
17. Subhasitaratnakosa 56. 
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lies in the conceits it presents, fanciful explanations of cause and effect based on 
traditional iconography but used to explain the events in an imagined scene. 
As before, however, the underlying goal of this little poem is to remind us that 
even the most frightening expressions of Siva’s cosmic power are inseparable 
from the fact of his abiding love and compassion for us all. 

Causal conceits are even more prominent in the other benedictory verse 
involving Siva’s family preserved in the Subhdsitaratnakosa, which describes Siva 
and Parvati’s son Guha. Using the elements of Siva’s headdress familiar from 
iconography, it offers a long imagined chain of cause and effect, reminiscent of 


the detailed fancies employed later by the playwright Murari: 
Verse 5. On Siva’s young son Guha!® 


sveccharambham luthitva pitur urasi cita-bhasma-dhilt-citango 
ganga-variny agadhe jhatiti hara-jata-jutato datta-jhampah / 
sadyah Ssitkara-kari jala-jadima-ranad-danta-panktir guho vah 
kampi payad apayaj jvalita-sikhi-sikhe caksusi nyasta-hastah // 


Freely embracing his father, 

he rolls across his chest 

until his own body is covered with ashes. 
So all at once he dives from the pile 

of Siva’s dreadlocks into the depths 

of the Ganges that flows on his head. 
At the shock of the water’s coldness 

he sucks in breath through teeth 

that begin to chatter, 

and, trembling now, holds up his hands 
to the eye with the blazing fire. 

May Guha, as he trembles, 


protect you from harm. 


Here the use of long compounds seen in the previous verses would not have 
been appropriate, given the need to describe a series of separate stages, although 
it is probably not an accident that the poet has chosen to devote the longest 
compound in the verse to the description of the chattering of the boy's teeth. The 
verbal attention is rather on the unusually frequent use of alliteration, which, in 
addition to its imitative function in describing that chattering, serves to provide 
some internal cohesion to each of these sequential stages: citd- ... -cita, ganga-... 


18. Subhdsitaratnakosa 91. The reading sveccharambham at the beginning of the verse is an 
emendation suggested in Ingalls 1965, 475, n. on vs. 91. 
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agadhe ... jhatiti ...-jatajutato ... jhampah, -kara-kari jala-jadima- ranad-danta-, 
payad apayad, -sikhi-sikhe, nyasta-hastah. 

Whereas each of the previous verses has as its main action an act of obei- 
sance, expressed through a form of the verbal room nam, “to bow,” here that act 
is embedded within the verse in the boy’s gesture of holding his hands up to Siva, 
ostensibly to warm them in the fire of Siva’s third eye, but on a deeper level a 
gesture of worship, paralleling that supposed of the reader, and turning the force 
of Guha’s obeisance and of the verse itself into a benediction to be received by 
the reader. The sequential stages in the verses are designed to lead, through a 
chain-reaction series of fanciful consequences, to this final gesture of salutation, 
itself expressed in the very last word of the verse, nyasta-hastah, “with hands held 
up to.” 

The suggestion supplied by this final visual image is strongly supported 
by the verbal suggestion delivered by the first word of the final line, kampi, 
“trembling,” which brings to mind the related word anukampi, “compassionate,” 
as Ingalls recognized in referring to this suggestion in his note on this poem as 
“the principal effect of the verse.”!? The resulting implication is that little Guha 
has acted out this entire sequence of adventures as an act of compassion for us, 
in order to attract our attention to the admiration of his father, and to attract 
in return Siva’s favor upon us, through which he will protect us from harm. 

At the deepest level, then, the focus is on the compassion of Siva himself, as 
seen in the occurrence here once again of a concern to convey the paradox, so 
characteristic of Siva in Bana’s conception of him, of the coexistence of the god’s 
compassion with the apparently destructive or harmful aspects of his appearance 
and external behavior. This is why each of the boy’s little discomforts in the verse 
is caused by some feature of Siva’s iconography and yet Guha immediately turns 
for relief to yet another of his father’s features, culminating in the gesture of 
holding his hands up to the most directly terrible and destructive of those fea- 
tures, the fire coming from the third eye of Siva’s forehead, trusting that dreadful 
force to bring lasting comfort. And in the same way, it is a list of Siva’s dangerous 
and troublesome features that is used to direct upon the reader a prayer that this 
same deity will protect the reader from all harm. 

Although these last two poems are in the form of mangala verses of the type 
used as auspicious preliminaries within a longer work, we have no information 
on the original setting of these verses. For one further benedictory verse attrib- 
uted to Bana in the Subhdsitaratnakosa, we do know that it served as one of the 
introductory verses in a surviving longer work, although this must not have been 
its original setting. The verse has long been famous as the second of the opening 


19. Ingalls 1965, 475, n. on vs. 91. 
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verses in the Amarusataka, a collection of suggestive verses presenting psychological 
vignettes exploring the emotional world of aristocratic polygamy, and attributed 
to a king named Amaru. It is only from the testimony of the Subhdsitaratnakosa— 
the oldest of the extant Sanskrit verse anthologies and one of demonstrable reli- 
ability in its attributions*°—that we have come to know (or to know once again) 
that the verse was originally composed by Bana. 

The verse is probably the best-known example in Sanskrit of the achieve- 
ment of the goal we have seen at work in the preceding verses, in which several 
kinds of verbal and ideal creativity are used to convey the idea of the paradoxical 
but religiously paramount notion of Siva’s simultaneous powers of destruction 
and compassion; in the introduction to his translation of the anthology, Ingalls 
singled out this verse as his example of how “in the hands of a true poet Sanskrit 
suggestion can achieve effects of tremendous power,””! and long before him 
the same verse attracted lengthy and sophisticated analyses in Sanskrit by authors 
both of commentaries on the Amarusataka and of independent treatises on 
poetic suggestion. 

The verse invokes, as a reader of the original Sanskrit learns for certain only 
at the very end of the verse, the myth of Siva’s destruction of the Triple City of 
the demons, which Ingalls has described as “the favorite myth for the poets” 
among those involving Siva, and “the only myth that elicits from the Saivas 


a strong emotional response.” 


Verse 6. The weeping of the demon ladies” 


ksipto hastavalagnah prasabham abhihato py adadano ‘msukantam 
grhnan kesesv apastas carana-nipatito néksitah sambhramena / 
alingan yo vadhitas tripura-yuvatibhih sasrunetrotpalabhih 
kamivardraparadhah sa haratu duritam sambhavo vah saragnih // 


Grasping her hand when shoved away, 

taking hold of her hem though violently struck, 
grabbing her by the hair when pushed aside, 
then falling at her feet 

(at which in agitation she turns away 

her lotus eyes now filled with tears) 

and, though being shaken off, 


embracing each of the young ladies 


20. Ingalls 1965, 30-49. 

21. Ingalls 1965, 21-22. 

22. Ingalls 1965, 72. 

23. Subhasitaratnakosa 49 = Amarusataka 2. 
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of the Triple City 

as if it were a lover whose offense is fresh, 
may the fire of Sambhu's arrow 

take away your sin. 


Here the use of long compounds is ruled out by the need to depict a violently 
dynamic scene with multiple actions. The verbal distinctiveness of the verse 
resides elsewhere, and especially in the way that the ambiguities afforded by 
Sanskrit morphology and syntax are used to delay the reader's recognition of the 
full situation. The verse begins with a description apparently belonging, as is 
explicitly acknowledged at the beginning of third quarter of the verse, to the 
standard genre (occurring with special frequency in the Amarusataka) of the 
depiction of a man confronting a woman who is angry at him for his having 
recently given attention to another of the women to whom he is attached. Our 
verse describes, at its outset, an unnamed man persisting through a series of 
physical rejections, and it is only somewhere in the middle of the third quarter 
of the verse that we discover that the man is interacting not with a single woman 
but with all the women of the demons’ Triple City, and not until the very last 
word of the entire verse that we discover the man who is pressing himself upon 
them is not a man at all, but rather the fire of Siva’s arrow. 

These misdirections are impossible to convey in translation in any way close 
to their accomplishment in Sanskrit, where they are handled with striking per- 
fection. Yet, as in the other verses we have seen, the ultimate focus is not on the 
verbal achievement in itself, but on the deep meaning that it helps to convey, 
once more involving the paradox, endlessly fascinating to Bana and to many 
other poets, of the interplay of compassion and destruction in the actions of this 
god who burns away sins. Here the treatment of this concept is brought to an 
even greater richness by the beautifully evocative incorporation of poetic themes 
familiar from the poetry of polygamous love and the jealousies it provokes. 

That genre of poetry, many fine examples of which are collected in the work 
that this verse now helps to introduce, brings with it a highly developed set 
of techniques attuned to the depiction of the human experience of amorous love 
that is here transferred with remarkable power to the theme of divine love. The 
complex psychological and physical reactions of women trying to deal with a 
lover who himself deals with more than one woman are useful, we now see, 
in helping us to contemplate the actions of a god who loves us all, and does so 
in ways that may make the reception of his love a process involving some anguish 
and resistance along the way. 

Certainly the verse is bold in its conception and in its execution, and its 
selection for use at the head of the Amarusataka was a bold and brilliant act 
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in itself. In that collection it is preceded by a single verse, a benediction attributed 
in the Subhasitaratnakosa not to Bana but to Acalasimha, a poet (most likely a 
playwright)** known almost entirely by such ascriptions, and presumably one 
of the Pala poets of the century following Bana’s,2? whose dependence upon 
Bana will be described in the next chapter. The verse is another involving archery, 
but this time the shooter is Siva’s wife: 


Verse 7. On the glance of Parvati~® 


jyakrsti-baddha-khatakamukha-pani-prstha- 
prenkhan-nakhamsu-caya-samvalito ‘mbikayah / 
tvam patu manjarita-pallava-karnaptira- 


lobha-bhramad-bhramara-vibhrama-bhrt kataksah // 
May Ambika's sidelong glance protect you, 


mingling with the trembling rays of luster 

from her nails that shine out through the fingers 
and across the hand that pulls the bowstring, 

a glance that bears the graceful beauty 

of gathering bees, drawn toward her ear 

by an ornament of blossom clusters. 


Here the visual image is somewhat complex in its use of poetic conventions 
and the technical terminology of archery. The glance from the goddess is consid- 
ered to consist of black particles of light emerging from the eye, which serve as a 
visual counterpart of a line of bees. The hand that draws the bowstring is held 
partly closed, with the fingernails facing her cheek but with enough space 
between her fingers for the rays of light from the nails to emerge and play across 
the back of her hand, imitating visually the trembling filaments or sprays of a 
flower-blossom ornament decorating her ear and attracting the bees. _ 

In its verbal structure conforms very closely to the pattern we have already 
seen several times as a favorite of Bana’. The skeleton sentence is in a few short 
words, ambikayah ... tvam patu ... kataksah, “May Ambikas sidelong glance 
protect you,” and the remainder of the verse consists of two long compound 
words, each taking up nearly an entire half of the verse, of which one provides a 
visual description of the glance and the other presents the comparison that rests 
on it. The effect, as in Bana's verses, is to present the bulk of the description in 
two solid parts, one dealing purposefully with the visual situation at hand and 


24. Ingalls 1965, 476, n. on vs. 100. 

25. Ingalls 1965, 32. 

26. Amarusataka 1.1 = Subhdsitaratnakosa 100. For the technical meaning of the term 
khatakamukha see Ingalls 1965, 476, n. on vs. 100. 
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the other offering a figurative counterpart to this, against which the essential 
action appears in short simple words as the event being interpreted through the 
poet's creative vision. 

The verse also offers ample evidence of the other type of verbal boldness 
we have been examining, that of striking but appropriately used sound effects, 
here most noticeable in the rumbling chain of alliteration that runs through all 
but the final word of the last quarter of the verse, in imitation of the buzzing 
line of bees. 

The underlying focus in this verse is on the same mixture of love and power 
that we have seen in Bana’s Saiva verses. The sidelong glance is a vehicle of com- 
passion both in erotic poetry and in reference to the Goddess (here referred to 
with a name that is an affectionate term for a mother), and in this instance the 
love and compassion of the Goddess is mixed with her martial prowess: her 
loving glance is directed on the reader while she is in the very act of accomplish- 
ing the protective but frightening task of killing a demon with her arrow. 

As it happens, the image of the goddess in battle, together with the theme of 
her particular combination not only of compassion and martial prowess but of 
feminine beauty as well, is the topic of most of Bana’s surviving verse poetry, 
if we can accept as accurate the constant ascription to him of the Candisataka, a 
century of verses in the long sragdhara meter, each of them describing the goddess 
Durga or Parvati in or near the act of killing the demon Mahisa. The verses are 
in the form of the benedictory or, in a few instances, salutatory verses we have 
already seen, but might also be viewed as a collection of reflections on a particular 
iconographic form of Durga, called “Mahisamardini,” which depicts the slaying 
of Mahisa, and often (as in many of Bana’s verses) focuses specifically on the 
moment at which the goddess stabs the demon with her trident or (as most often 
in Bana’s verses) kicks him in the head with her adorable left foot. 

Some Sanskrit works supply a background story explaining why Bana chose 
to compose a collection of verses describing the act of the Angry Goddess kick- 
ing a demon in the head. In a Jain version of the story,”” the incident involves 
Banas relationship with his wife, who is described as the daughter (in some 
other versions, the sister) of the poet Mayura, Bana’s colleague in the court at 
Kannauj and the author of the Szryasataka, a century of verses in praise of the 
Sun god. 

Bana and his wife have been having a quarrel that extends to the wee hours 
of the following morning, when Mayiara happens to walk by their house and 
hears through the window their shouting, followed by the sound of a jingling 
anklet, which he correctly interprets as meaning that Banas wife has just kicked 


27. Buhler 1872, 111—15; Quackenbos 1917, 21ff. 
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him in the head while he was bowing at her feet. His interpretation is verified 
when he then hears Bana recite the following verse, which begs for forgiveness 
by way of a fairly clever compliment: | 


Verse 8. Bana to his wife® 


gata-praya ratrih krsa-tanu Sasi Siryata iva 

pradipo ‘yam nidra-vasam upagato ghurnita iva / 
pranadmdanto manas tyajasi na tathapi krudham aho 
kuca-pratyasattya hydayam api te subhru kathinam 


Slender lady, the night is almost gone, 
the moon seems to be fading, 

and this lamp has begun to flicker, 

as if nodding off to sleep itself. 

And yet, for all my bowing down, 
you still refuse to soften. 

Such anger! Lady of beautiful brows, 
perhaps your heart has grown so firm 
by lying near your breasts. 


Mayitra replied by shouting through the window, “It's a pretty good verse, 
except that instead of calling my daughter a lady with beautiful eyebrows 
(subhri), you should have called her a hothead (candi), because that’s what she 
has always been.” And this led to Bana’s recognition that it might be helpful, in 
his current domestic impasse and in a metaphorical sort of way, to compose at 
least 100 verses describing how the powerful goddess Candi gained victory by 
using her beautiful left foot to kick the head of the reprehensible demon 
Mahisa as he groveled at her feet. 

Banas desire to placate his wife is not the only motive given in the story, 
which continues with further details providing a somewhat different, and no 
more favorable, explanation. Upon hearing her father’s remark, Banas irritated 
wife cursed her father to become a leper at the touch of the juice of the betel she 
was chewing, and which she spat out the window in such a way that the falling 
juice contaminated Mayiara as envisioned. In search of a cure, Mayiira composed 


28. Attributed to Bana in the story, and cited in Bithler 1872, 114 and in Quackenbos 1917, 21, 
where the numerous quotations of the verse in anthologies and their variant readings are detailed. 
I have used the reading given in Subhasitaratnakosa 654, with the substitution of the supposedly 
original reading subhru for the emendation candi suggested by Mayara in the story. Although 
the Subhdasitavali anthology ascribed to Vallabha, like the stories, attributes the verse to Bana, 
the Subhasitaratnakosa itself attributes it to a poet named Mahodadhi. 
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his century of verses in praise of the Sun god, and upon reciting his poetry in 
court he received his cure. Bana, jealous of his father-in-law’s achievement, 
cut off his own hands and feet and offered his verses in praise of the Goddess 
to secure his own cure, with equal success. 

For reasons that go beyond the unreliability of such stories, the Candisataka 
does not loom large in modern scholarly references to Bana’s poetic corpus, and 
before I turn to its verses I nrust say a word about the criteria for judging which 
of the verses attributed to Bana are likely to be his. It appears in even the most 
detailed examination of such verses—Ludwik Sternbach’s admirable article “On 
the Unknown Poetry of Bana,”?? which carefully documents all of the known 
attributions—that this judgment must often rest on subjective decisions. As a 
quick example, consider the following verse, attributed to Bana in only one 
manuscript: 


Verse 9. On making love’ 


visrantim nipure yate sriyate rasana-dhvanih / 
prayah kante rati-‘rante kamini purusdyate // 


Her belt starts jingling when her anklets stop: 
when he gets tired, she moves on top. 


The verse is a little joke, touching on a common topic of Sanskrit amorous 
poetry, but notable chiefly for its compression and for the clever way that the 
mock aphoristic flavor of the second half of the verse is marked by the internal 
rhyme, a device not all that frequent in Sanskrit poetry, but one that we have 
already seen being put to more serious use by Bana. Sternbach declares that 
the verse cannot be by Bana, apparently on grounds of sexual propriety: 
“the theme of the verse does not seem to allow us to assume that it is a Bana’s 
verse (it deals with love in enjoyment when a woman takes an active role in love 
sports).”°! But only one page earlier, Sternbach enthusiastically accepts as Bana’s 
a verse depicting an act of barnyard sex, describing it as “an excellent description 
of a goat in passion.” More to the point, Sternbach has no objections to the 
authenticity of the following verse attributed repeatedly to Bana, which deals 
with the same topic of sexual intercourse in which the woman is on top: 


29. Sternbach 1979. 

30. Subhasitaratnakosa 592. Attributed to Bana in the Prasannasahityaratnadkara of Nandana, 
according to Sternbach 1979, 130, verse 51. 

31. Sternbach 1979, 114, section 10.5. 

32. Sternbach 1979, 113, n. 21 on section 7. The verse is the one beginning ghratud sronim, 
“Sniffing the butt ...”; for text and citations see Sternbach 1979, 121, entry 13. 
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Verse 10. Amorous benediction°” 


patatu tavorasi satatam dayita-dhammilla-mallika-prakarah / 
rati-rasa-rabhasa-kaca-graha-lulitaélaka-vallari-galitah // 


May there always fall upon your chest 
a pile of jasmine blossoms 

from your lover's hairknot, 

slipping down from the curls 
disheveled by your rough pulling 


of her hair in passion. 


It may be that Sternbach did not recognize this verse as dealing with the 
topic in question, or perhaps simply that the more extensive manuscript evi- 
dence for the attribution moved the matter beyond the need for a subjective 
judgment. For our purposes it is worth noting that this verse fits rather well with 
the characteristic features we have noted in Bana's verses of religious benediction. 
We see here the same judicious use of verbal choices: the opening phrase patatu 
tavorasi satatam, with its proliferation of short vowels and unaspirated voiceless 
t's imitates the pattering sound of falling blossoms, while the long compound 
that follows goes well with the image of the accumulating heap, and the even 
longer compound that follows, running through the entire second half of the 
verse with a rollicking sequence of alliteration that replicates the extended and 
uninterrupted bout of passion. 

On the level of ideas, the verse has clear redeeming social value even if viewed 
purely as amorous poetry, as Ingalls explained in introducing the theme of this 
sexual position in the final paragraph of his introduction to the anthology sec- 
tion on “Love in Enjoyment,”3* explaining that “the verses on viparitarata, 
which depart the farthest from western standards of propriety, were read as much 
for their sentimental as for their erotic value,” and that such scenes “are used to 
furnish an impression of intimacy between lovers, born of long affection, and of 
the heroine’s desire to please her lover rather than herself.” 

It is this emotional suggestion referred to by Ingalls that allows the verse to 
be framed in the verbal mode of a benediction, a choice that is certainly bold in 
itself, and which raises interesting implications that would have made this 
little poem a good choice for an opening verse in the Amarusataka, had not 
the existence of Banas verse ksipto hastdvalagnah (Verse 6 above) provided 
a better one. 


33. Subhasitaratnakosa 588. 
34. Ingalls 1965, 200. 
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For the evaluation of the Candisataka, given its theme, a greater problem 
than sexual scruples is the anti-religious bias that has led some scholars to ignore 
benedictory verses in their consideration of the history of Sanskrit poetry. 
For example, when D. D. Kosambi, one of the editors of the text volume of the 
Subhasitaratnakosa anthology, lists the works of Bana, he takes the trouble to 
state that the Parvatiparinaya attributed to a Bana is by someone else, but makes no 
mention at all of the Candisataka,® and it is hard not to believe that this omis- 
sion is connected with his vehement distaste for ostensibly purely religious 
poetry; in reference to the opening sections of the anthology, which are devoted 
to benedictory verses of the time we have been examining, he says “The first 
six [sections] are not fully comprehensible today except to a specially trained 
antiquarian.... Why was so much space for religious verse necessary when a 
benedictory stanza or two would have served better, repelling fewer readers in 
later days?”>° 

Similarly, Pollock omits any mention of the Candisataka in discussing Bana’s 
poetic output, just as, in an extended treatment of the lyric poetry of Jagannatha 
Panditaraja, Pollock treats Jagannatha as the author of a single collection of 
poetry, the Bhaminivilasa,*’ even though the volume of collected works from 
which he takes the text of the verses in that collection contains alongside it other 
collections by the same author, including Jagannatha’s five famous Lahari 
collections of lyric verse; the distinction may involve the fact that while the 
Bhaminivilasa deals with a woman, the Laharis are devoted to divinities: Visnu, 
Laksmi, Ganga, Yamuna, and Surya. The same sentiment may underlie Pollock's 
general deprecation of the benedictory verse as a form of creative poetry: 


Within perhaps fifty years [after the middle of the twelfth century], 
creative Sanskrit culture in Kashmir all but vanished. The production 
of literature in all of the major genres ceased.... The wide repertory 
of forms was reduced to the stotra (hymn or prayer), hitherto near the 


margins of literary culture.°° 


For both Kosambi and Pollock the antipathy toward religion is a part of their 
concern with larger social issues. The topic was explored by Kosambi in his essay 
“The Social Functions of Literature” in the text volume of the anthology,*” 
to which Ingalls provided a reply in his own essay “On the Passing of Judgments” 


35. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, Ixxxv—Ixxxvi. 
36. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, li. 

37. Pollock 2003, 96 ff. 
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39. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, lvii—Ixii. 
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in the translation volume,*° arguing that Sanskrit poetry should be judged in the 
first instance by the criteria that authors within that tradition themselves claimed 
to be following. Pollock has noted ways in which views of those criteria within 
the tradition underwent change in the late premodern period in terms of their 
social expectations,*! and the examples that will be given in the concluding part 
of this chapter suggest that Bana himself may have foreshadowed some of those 
developments in his own choice of poetic topics. 

In any case, if Pollock’s general remarks on the stotra form were to be used to 
exclude a verse such as ksipto hastavalagnah from the status of creative poetry, 
that outcome would clearly be at odds with the subjective judgments of a great 
many expert readers of poetry within the Sanskrit tradition in the centuries fol- 
lowing Bana’s time, as can be seen both from its inclusion in anthologies expressly 
devoted to excellent poetry (and in the Amarusataka itself, for that matter) and 
also from the admiring and detailed comments of Sanskrit critics both in 
commentaries on the Amarusataka and in treatises on poetics. 

In fairness, however, it must be said that just as a religious theme should not 
preclude the inclusion of a verse in the category of good poetry, neither should 
it guarantee it. Aside from the fact that literature of any kind in Sanskrit— 
expository and narrative as well as poetic—may be composed in verse, there are 
reasons beyond the poetic why some religious verses have been collected and 
preserved. A particularly instructive case in point is the Devisataka of the great 
poetician Anandavardhana, a collection of his verses on the Goddess which con- 
tains very impressive verbal trickery, and is thus verse literature with its own 
value even beyond its religious achievement, but which by his own definitions 
elsewhere does not constitute what he would call good poetry.*” 

That the Candisataka in particular is by modern western criteria not as poeti- 
cally interesting as one might hope is a judgment mentioned by more than one 
western scholar, although those who have considered the poem most attentively 
have noted that this opinion is at odds with that expressed within the Sanskrit tra- 
dition. Biihler, the first modern scholar to examine the poem carefully, pointed out 
this difference of opinion at the beginning of his characterization of the work:* 


The tortuosity of the construction, the double-entendres and puns, 
and the quaint similes in which it abounds, will make it dear to the 
heart of every true Pandit. But these qualities make it rather an 
object of serious study than of enjoyment on first hearing or reading, 
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and they render it improbable that European critics will accord 

to it the epithet of—‘uttama kavita’, — “first rate poetry,” which— 
according to the opinion of my learned native friends, to whom 

I showed the poem—is its due. 


Quackenbos, the author of a translation of the poem with extensive annotations, 


is similarly disappointed, and also refers to western expectations:*4 


And it may be noted that the lack of variety thus engendered some- 
times approaches monotony in this poem of Banas. On the whole the 
Stiryasataka [by Bana’s colleague Mayira] appears to me to be the 
more scholarly and thoughtful work of the two. The Candisataka is 
distinctly in lighter vein, and its stanzas, if measured by occidental 
ideas and standards, often lack dignity and seriousness. 


It may be that the greater richness of poetic accomplishment we have seen in 
some of Bana’s other benedictory verses was not the goal in this particular col- 
lection, and that in meeting its original purpose—perhaps by offering a series of 
daily passages for use in contemplating an iconographical presentation of the 
Mahisamardini figure, somewhat after the fashion of a modern tear-away 
calendar pad—the repetition of the same theme from verse to verse was not an 
obstacle. Quackenbos notes repeatedly his observation that in comparison with 
Mayira'’s poem (which he translated and annotated in the same volume), Bana’s 
Candisataka is relatively lacking in “the rather elaborate similes that occur here 
and there in the stanzas of the Siryasataka.”® He is referring to the sort of con- 
ceit we have seen at work in poems such as verses 4 and 5 given earlier, and the 
same might be said about the relative absence of other techniques we have seen 
used in Banas benedictory verses, such as his attention to what can be achieved 
by using compounds of particular lengths. In the Candisataka long compounds 
are only rarely used, and the emphasis is more on superficial sound effects in 
shorter words. A good example is the verse that Quackenbos marks as being 
quoted in anthologies and works on poetics more often than any other verse in 


46 


the collection;*®° it is distinguished by a conspicuous amount of alliteration: 


Verse 11. On the Goddess and Mahisa*’ 


vidrane rudra-vynde savitari tarale vajrini dhvasta-vajre 
jatasanke sasanke viramati maruti tyakta-vaire kubere / 


44, Quackenbos 1965 [1917], 265. 
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vaikunthe kunthitastre mahisam atirusam paurusbpaghna-nighnam 
nirvighnam nighnati vah samayatu duritam bhiri-bhava bhavani // 


When Rudra’s troop had fled, and Sarya trembled, 

and Indra had lost his discus, and Candra had became afraid, 
and Marut had stopped, and Kubera had quit fighting, 

and Visnu’s weapon had been blunted, 

Bhavani killed with ease the raging Mahisa, 

who had trusted his own manliness for protection. 

May she, whose forms of being are many, 

bring your sin to an end. 


It is because of the alliteration that the verse is cited in treatises on poetics, 
but even here one may see elements of Bana’s technique similar to those used in 
verse 5 given earlier, describing Guha. Throughout the greater part of the present 
verse, the use of long compounds would be inappropriate given the need to offer 
a long list of short items. The parts of each of those items are held together by the 
clear alliteration. One might argue that in the one place where a comparatively 
long compound is used, the choice is poetically effective in highlighting the 
single contrast to the fecklessness of the gods: paurusépaghna-nighnam, “who 
had trusted his own manliness for protection,” in reference to the demon Mahisa 
in contrast to all the male divinities who had given up or fled. The overall point, 
of course, is that in the end, victory belonged not to any male but to the female 
goddess who used her own form of prowess to kill the demon despite his manly 
stand. Her action is mentioned directly after his, and tied to it by continuing 
the pattern of alliteration used in the compound just mentioned: nirvighnam 
nighnati, “killing [him] with ease,” literally “without obstacle” despite his 
manliness. 

Only occasionally in the Candisataka are even longer compounds used in 
effective ways similar to those in some of the other verses we have seen. A good 
example is the following verse, playing on the apparent awkwardness of the god- 
dess’s exploit in terms of gender roles, and on her absolute mastery of the situation 
despite those concerns: 


Verse 12. On the Goddess and Mahisa*® 


bharta karta trilokyas tripura-vadha-krti pasyati tryaksa esa 

kva stri kvayodhanéccha na tu sadrsam idam prastutam kim mayéti / 
matva savyaja-savyétara-carana-calangustha-konabhimrstam 

sadyo ya lajjitévasura-patim avadhit parvati patu sa vah // 


48. Candisataka 47. 
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“My three-eyed husband, creator of the universe, 

destroyer of the Triple City, is here to watch. 

What does a woman have to do with using weapons? 

This is not proper. What have I set out to do?” 

As if embarrassed by these thoughts, 

Parvati killed the demon lord in an instant, 

tapping him with the tip of the left toenail that she flicked.*? 
May she protect you. 


Here we see the same playing with verbal repetition as in most of the verses 
in the collection, beginning with the rhyming of the first words, and the repeti- 
tion of tri- at the beginning of several words in the rest of the first line. But we 
see also a conspicuously long compound later on in the verse, one which is used 
quite effectively in suddenly changing the pacing of the verse into a sudden rush 
in which an entire decisive action is accomplished all at once and with startling 
ease: savyaja-savyétara-carana-calangustha-konadbhimrstam, “being tapped with 
the tip of the nail on the left big toe that she flicked.” The following word expresses 
directly the main point of the description: sadyah, “all at once”; the surface idea 
is that because Parvati was embarrassed by taking on a man’s work while her hus- 
band was watching, she suddenly decided to get it over with as quickly as pos- 
sible, but the underlying idea is that (in addition to having had to take on the 
task because her husband stayed on the sideline) she was all along capable of 
carrying out this great exploit with consummate ease. 

The epithet zry-aksa, used here in naming Siva and led up to by the two 
previous instances of t7i- in the same line, is a particularly apt choice from among 
the many names of that god.?° In addition to strengthening the fact of his watch- 
ing, in that he is able to watch with more eyes than normal observers, it also 
emphasizes his own destructive power, both through its echoing of the compound 
tripura-vadha-krti that precedes it and in its reference to an especially dramatic 
instrument of Siva’s destructive power, the third eye with its consuming flame. 
Yet in this setting of a verse dealing with wifely emotions it also reminds the 
reader of the theme of how even the more frightening aspects of Siva can have a 
playful and affectionate side as well. 

The triad of appearances here of the word-opening ¢7i- (“three”) call to mind 
another of Bana’s verses dealing with three sets of three, and one which may be 


49. In taking savydja-savyétara as a roundabout way of saying “left” (“not really the one that 
is other than the left one”), I am following Quackenbos, who in turn is relying on the Sanskrit 
commentators on the Candisataka. This odd wording was evidently chosen for the alliteration 
it provides. 


50. I am grateful to Yigal Bronner for pointing out the importance of this epithet here. 
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the best example of Bana-style poetic technique in verses of this sort. It is a poem 
that does not actually appear in the Candisataka as we now have it, but which is 
a verse on exactly the same theme and in the same benedictory format and 
sragdhara meter as used in that collection, and attributed to Bana in the 
anthology in which it is preserved. It describes the moment, often depicted in 
sculpture, when the goddess raises her arm to plunge the trident into the demon 
at her foot: 


Verse 13. On the Goddess and Mahisa?! 


padavastambha-namrikyta-mahisa-tanor ullasad-bahu-milam 

stlam prollasayantyah saralita-vapuso madhya-bhagasya devyah / 
vislista-spasta-drsténnata-virala-vali-vyakta-gaurantaralas 

tisro vah pantu rekhah krama-vasa-vikasat-kancuka-pranta-muktah // 


When the Goddess plants the pillar 
of her foot on the buffalo demon, 
making his body bow, 

she stretches her own body, 
armpit flashing, 

to brandish the trident, 

and in that step the edges 

of her bodice gape, exposing 
three white lines, 

quite distinctly revealed 

as the folds at her waist, 

with their prominent ridges, 
spread open. 

May those three lines protect you. 


To understand the image at work in this verse it is important to have a clear 
image in mind of the iconographic situation. The demon is scrunched under- 
neath the left foot of the goddess, who is holding the prongs of her trident down 
low near his body. The trident has a long staff, and the goddess holds the other 
end of it in her right hand, which she is raising high in order to put the trident 
in position for striking. In the process of lifting her hand, she arches her torso 
gracefully to one side, and the bottom hem of her fairly short bodice is also lifted 
up and away from her body, exposing more of her waist. 

The verse begins with a physical contrast similar to that at the beginning of 
the first verse discussed in this chapter. The opening compound reveals that the 


51. Saduktikarnamrta 1.25.4, attributed to Bana. 
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body of the demon Mahisa has been forced by the goddess’s foot to bend over, 
so that he is bowing to her, while the other compound in the first quarter of the 
verse tells us that her armpit has been exposed, indicating that she has raised 
her arm, so that she is towering above the demon. 

The details that follow involve contrasts associated with the goddess Parvati. 
One contrast is that between the feminine beauty of her body and her practice 
of yogic austerities, a topic treated with great power in the third canto of Kalidasa’s 
Kumdarasambhava. Here the beauty of her body is a prominent feature of the 
type of sculpture that underlies this verse, with her graceful bending, and in the 
verse itself is indicated by (or rather, serves as justification for) her possession of 
the highly-regarded feature of the three folds at the waist, called the trivali, which 
is a standard object of description in Sanskrit poetry.°* Experienced readers will 
be reminded of her apparently incongruous expertise in the practice of difficult 
austerities by the information that when these folds of skin are opened by her 
bending at the waist, the skin within them is light in color (as explicitly noted 
with the word gaura), as is the normally concealed skin in her armpit (as implied 
by the participle u/lasad); although Parvati has light-colored skin to begin with 
(hence her name Gauri), her practice of yoga included long sessions of exposure 
to the sun and fires, as described by Kalidasa,°? and the resulting suntan, as men- 
tioned both by Kalidasa and in the verses on the same story composed by 
Udbhata and embedded in his treatise on poetic figures, darkened those parts of 
her body that were normally exposed.4 

In the present verse, the additional theme of martial action is added to the 
contrast just described, giving rise to two further contrasts at work in the under- 
pinnings of the verse: the contrast between the goddess’ feminine beauty 
(involving a superficial presumption of frailty) with her taking up of arms to 
fight against the dangerous demon, and the contrast between her spiritual with- 
drawal and yogic contemplation on the one hand with this same career of active 
and apparently angry warfare on the other. This complex set of paradoxes is an 
extended form of the contrasts we have already seen at work in many of Bana’s 
verses on Saiva themes. 

The visual work to which these exposed bits of white skin are put is also 
complex, and quite original and striking in its construction. The visual focus, 
as made explicit in the short words at the beginning of the fourth quarter of the 
verse, is on the three horizontal white lines on the waist of the goddess, suddenly 


52. For example, see Ingalls 1965, 153, paragraph 2. 

53. Kumdrasambhava 5.20ff. Bana also refers to women’s yogic exposure to heat in a verse 
preserved as Subhdsitratnakosa 1434, on the wives of the king’s rival. 

54. Kumdarasambhava 5.21; Kavyalankarasdrasamgraha verse 3.2 under karika 3.4. 
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exposed by her heroic gesture. But these three lines are also replicated on a larger 
scale: the group of lines at the waist serve as the center line in a taller set of three 
horizontal white lines, in which the top white line, up above the waist, is pre- 
sented by her flashing armpit which is revealed in the same gesture, while the 
bottom white line is formed by the gleaming head of the iron trident, which she 
holds low near her foot. And as a final grace note to this complex of visual 
replications, in the head of the trident there is one final set of three horizontal 
white lines, this time in miniature, formed by the three prongs of that weapon. 

The entire visual thrust of the poem, then, is clearly to make it emphatically 
obvious that the goddess is displaying three horizontal white lines at this dramatic 
moment on the edge of her victory over the demon. In a poet like Bana we 
should expect that this image is not presented simply as a striking effect in itself 
(as we might think possible if it were part of a series of visual descriptions in 
some of the long mahdkavyas by other poets), but that instead it will have some 
deeper connection with the topic and goal of the verse. 

To any Indian reader the significance of the three horizontal white lines 
displayed by the goddess will be immediately obvious. They are the emblem of 
her husband Siva, the famous set of lines called the tripundra, drawn with 
white ashes on the forehead and other parts of the body by his devotees, and 
used in countless other settings to mark an allegiance or association with the 
great god and his power. 

The delectable question of what motive Parvati herself might have had in 
showing this emblem—whether to express her own solidarity and association 
with Siva, or to generate a device through which to direct his grace upon the 
reader, or to slyly tease her husband for his absence on the field of battle by indi- 
cating that she is now doing what he should have done, or simply as a Saiva 
version of “showing the colors” at this crowning moment of triumph, or any 
combination of these or other motives—I leave for the reader to savor. Before 
leaving the verse I will simply point out that it contains examples of each of the 
four types of boldness that we have been interested in. On a verbal level it puts 
to good use both phonetic devices—for example, the rhyming of -mdélam with 
the following word sélam to emphasize the connection between the positioning 
of the weapon and the flashing of the armpit, or the repetition of the retroflex 
conjuncts at the beginning of the second quarter to mark the sudden visual pop- 
ping out of the white lines—as well as the employment in the second half of the 
verse of Banas trademark pattern of a skeleton sentence in short words with the 
supporting descriptions in very long compounds filling up the rest of the lines. 
And on a visual level it presents the very striking image of the triple replication 
of the triple lines, and on a deeper level connects this, through suggestions based 
on implied references to older poems and myths, with the complex of paradoxes 
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associated with the goddess and through them to the verse’s main goals of 
praise and benediction. 

‘The verse also serves as a particularly good example of an aspect of Bana’s 
influence as a writer of verse poetry that is more difficult to document than 
the impact of his general techniques, but which is equally significant, namely the 
imitation by later poets of quite specific techniques apparently invented by Bana 
or first used to especially striking effect by him. A case in point is the device we 
have just seen, in which a particular shape or visual configuration is replicated 
threefold in the verse, by the description of a vertical stack of similar shapes, all 
of them connected to something of greater importance than the visual repetition 
itself. The device is put to use, with different specific images and settings but 
with the same technique of multiplication of parallel images, in several of the 
poets who will be listed in the next chapter as followers of Bana. 

For now a single example will suffice. Consider the following verse from 
a play by Rajasekhara (ca. 880-920), which describes a young woman doing a 
dance in which she performs with what I take to be a diabolo, the juggling toy 
made of two cones joined at their tips, with or without a short axle, and set 


spinning by making it slide on a string tied to the ends of two sticks held in one’s 
hands: 


Verse 14. Ona girl dancing with a diabolo:”° 


colancalena cala-hara-lata-prakandair 
veni-gunena ca balad valayi-krtena / 
helahita-bhramaraka-bhrama-mandalibhis 
chatra-trayam racayativa ciram nata-bhrih // 


With her twirling skirt, 

with her long swinging strands of pearls, 

and with the whirling rope of her braided hair, 
she seems to construct three parasols, 

by forming these into circles 

as for some time she gracefully 

spins the diabolo, 

she with the arching 

eyebrow. 


_ Here the three cones that she constructs through the gyroscopic twirling of 
(to list them, as the poet does, in vertical sequence from the bottom up) her 
skirt, necklaces, and braid are duplicated by another three cones: the two cones 


55. Rajasekhara, Viddhasalabhanjika 2.9 = Subhdsitaratnakosa 525. 
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of the spinning diabolo, and, more importantly, the arch of her eyebrow, 
mentioned in the very last word of the verse in order to make the verse’s main 
point: out of all the twirling and spinning, the image that remains with the 
observer describing the scene is that she looked at him, and with a coquettish 
glance. The fact that it is this image of her as nata-bhrih, “with arching eyebrow,” 
that abides with him is perhaps suggested by the possibility of construing the 
adverb immediately before it, ciram, “for a long time,” with this final adjective, 
in addition to its more obvious construction with the main verb. 

Here again we have an imaginative poetic construction resting on the depic- 
tion of an unusual object—so unusual for us nowadays that it is not certain what 
the bhramaraka actually was°°—but the boldness in concept and the boldness in 
wording and in the patterns of sounds are all focused on the delivery of a clear 
poetic point. 

How many such specific devices existed in Bana’s original corpus of verse 
poetry and were imitated by his later admirers is something that, lamentably, 
we cannot know, given the clear evidence that we have lost not only many of the 
verses composed by Bana, but also entire longer works in which some of those 
verses must originally have been set. Scattered throughout the old anthologies 
are several groups of verses which, when brought together and examined in each 
other's company, strongly suggest that they were composed as parts of sequences 
in which the verses may have been arranged in a particular order and appear to 
have been products of highly original poetic experiments. In what follows | 
discuss two such sequences of orphaned verses, one involving descriptions of 
moonlight and containing striking evidence of metrical experimentation, and 
the other involving a sequence of verses describing a poor traveler in winter, 
and providing evidence both of experimentation on the level of vocabulary and 
repeated words, and also of Banas role in disputes on the proper social and 
emotional content of Sanskrit poetry. 


B. Anthology Verses: The Moonlight Sequence?’ 


Three verses in the old Subhdsitaratnakosa are almost certainly connected with 
each other, as shown by the fact that in addition to sharing the theme of the 


56. Ingalls tentatively called it a yo-yo, as explained in Ingalls 1965, 179, paragraph 4, and 
Ingalls 1965, 505, n. on vs. 517. I have called it a diabolo because of other verses in the original 
surrounding passage (Viddhasalabhanjika 2.9, in the part of the play dealing with the match- 
making dance), where it seems to be tossed from the string. The note on the verse by Ingalls also 
explains the apparently matrimonial goal of the dance, drawing on references to the same activity 
in Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita. 

57. This section is based in part on an oral presentation, “A Wild Goose on the Lake of 
Heaven: Bana on the Loose,” at the International Conference “Sensitive Readings, Far-Reaching 
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description of moonlight they also share a meter that is not found in the same 
form in any other known verses. Two of the three verses are expressly attributed 
to Bana, and that the third is also from the same source is strongly suggested by 
its being discussed together with one of the other two verses in a passage in 
Rajasekhara's treatise on poetry. 

We can no longer know the original setting of these verses. In the anthology 
they appear, like all of its selections, as muktakas, that is, “loose” or unconnected 
verses, grouped only casually into sections on particular topics, in a way that is 
relevant only to their purpose in the anthology rather than in the works from 
which they were extracted. Of the three verses in question, only two are placed 
in the section on moonlight, while the third, because it describes the usefulness 
of the moonlight to women who are sneaking off to love trysts in the night, 
is placed instead in the section on wanton women. Most likely the verses were 
extracted from a stage play, since Sanskrit plays were the favorite source for the 
anthologist.° And Bana was credited by more than one Sanskrit literary critic as 
having written a play of the ndtaka type entitled Saradacandrika, “Autumn 
Moonlight.”>? 

Whether or not these verses came from that lost play, it is clear from even 
their superficial features that they have a stronger connection with each other 
than the “looseness” of their eventual presentation as isolated anthology verses 
would suggest. More interestingly, a detailed examination of the poetic techniques 
at work in these verses, as in the other sequence discussed at the end of this 
chapter, shows that in composing them Bana himself was rather more loose than 
might have been suspected in terms of his approach to some of the more rigid 
conventions of Sanskrit kdvya poetry. 

For the present triad of verses the most obvious convention of interest is the 
metrical pattern used in all three. As Ingalls notes in commenting on the first of 
the three verses in the anthology,°° in the form in which Bana uses it, the meter 
is not defined in any of the existing Sanskrit treatises, but it appears to be based 
on the meter Sasivadand, defined as follows in the early work on prosody by 


Pingala: 


UYVUU-U-UUU-,UU-UU-U-U-(11+10=21) 


Implications: Penetrations into South Asian Traditions,” held in honor of David Shulman’s 
60th birthday at the Institute for Advanced Studies, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
December 2008. 

58. Ingalls 1965, 35-39. 

59. Sternbach 1979, 110, paragraph 3. 

60. Ingalls 1965, 526, n. on vs. 832. 
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The meter as defined is of the v7tta type—here I speak specifically of the samavrtta 
meters—in which a verse consists of four quarters, each following the same fixed 
pattern, within which the metrical length of every syllable is specified as either 
light (indicated above as breve) or heavy (shown as long). And for relatively long 
patterns such as this, the definition also specifies a required word-break point 
(yati, shown above by a comma), which for this particular meter divides the 21 
syllables of each quarter into a group of 11 syllables followed by a group of ten 
syllables. The importance of the specified break in such meters is emphasized by 
Pollock in his detailed study of the history of Sanskrit versification,®! in which 
he explains how these patterns are inflexible to an extent unparalleled in other 
classical languages, and how, given the rigidity of the defined pattern, the main 
scope for interesting variations is in the treatment of word breaks. 

In these verses by Bana, however, the pattern defined earlier is apparently 
treated not according to the strict rules of the Sanskrit vytta meters, but rather 
with the other major category of verse patterns used in fancy Sanskrit poetry, 
that of the mdtra poetry associated with Prakrit songs, even though the pattern 
in question is not found among any of the extant definitions of metrical patterns 
of that type. Such verses, rather than following an unvarying pattern of light and 
heavy syllables, are structured around a pattern of moric groups in which 
substitutions such as that of two light syllables for one heavy syllable are fairly 
fully allowed, so that there is ample room for variation and no fixed break is pos- 
sible in the absence of a rigid background pattern. 

Bana’s use of the meter in these verses is highly unusual in two ways. First, 
he employs mdtra-style substitutions in a few places, while retaining the defined 
pattern often enough—especially in the opening quarters—to make it clear that 
he is working against the expected pattern rather than abandoning it. The tech- 
nique allows Bana to achieve special effects of pacing and emphasis. In giving 
the Sanskrit text of Banas verses, I have indicated in bold type the places where 
he has made such substitutions (two light syllables in place of one heavy syllable, 
or vice versa) relative to the defined pattern. 

Second, Bana often runs past the expected break after the eleventh syllable, 
once again in ways that suggest he is playing on the expectation of such a break 
rather than ignoring it. The effects are similar to those achieved by the substitu- 
tions just mentioned, but also are used for certain types of grouping or 
punctuation within the verse. In giving the Sanskrit text, I have added numerals 
to the right of each line of transliterated verse to indicate whether the break 
occurs at the normative point (after 11 syllables, or rather where that count 
would be reached had any metrical substitutions not been made) or whether 


61. Pollock 1977. 
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the word in progress at that point continues for an extra syllable, ending after 
12 syllables. 

The effect of both devices together—metrical substitutions and running 
past the break—is a playful one, perhaps associated in Bana’s mind with the 
dancing quality of the spreading moonlight that he is describing. 

Now for the actual verses, which I give here not in the order in which they 
appear in the anthology, but in that of what I suppose to be the chronological 
order of the scenes they describe. The first verse describes the moon as it first 
begins to rise, and is also a good verse to begin with because we happen to have 
some evidence in Sanskrit texts concerning both the prehistory and the later 
impact of the verse. 


Verse 15. On the rising moon:° 


rajani-purandhri-rodhra-tilakas timira-dvipa-yiutha-kesari (11) 
rajatamayo ‘bhiseka-kalasah kusumayudha-medini-pateh / (11) 
ayam udaydacalaika-cudamanir abhinava-darpano disam (11) 
udayati gagana-sarasi hamsasya hasann iva vibhramam saSi // (12) 


A red forehead-mark for the lady Night, 

a lion for the elephants of darkness, 

a silver bowl for the anointing 

of the god of love as ruler of the earth: 

here the moon is rising, 

the sole crest-jewel of the Eastern Mountain, 
a brand-new mirror for the horizons, 
laughing at the graceful movement 

of a wild goose on the lake of heaven. 


In thinking about what might have been bold in Bana's approach to this 
verse, it is useful to try to imagine the impact the verse might have made on its 
first hearers. This is a difficult task for us today, and only partly because none of 
us knows Sanskrit as well as many of Bana’s audience must have. A larger problem 
is that the real impact of verses like this depended heavily on references to 
other verses with which the audience was familiar, and we have lost a great deal 
of that corpus of poetry. 

Our knowledge of this verse’s prehistory comes from the chapter in 
Rajasekharas Kavyamimamsa on the different ways in which poets have bor- 
rowed from the work of earlier poets, one of many passages in that work that are 
heartbreakingly unique in their informativeness, preserving as they do some part 


62. Subhasitaratnakosa 930 (in “The Moon” section), attributed to Bana. 
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of what the conversation of Sanskrit poets and critics might have been like in the 
literary salons in which they gathered. This particular verse is Rajasekhara’s 
example of the kind of borrowing that he calls the “collecting of rubies” 


),°3 in which a poet takes a single feature from each of a number 


(manikyapunja 
of verses and combines them in a new way within a single verse. Rajasekhara 
demonstrates this by quoting the full text of six verses—presumably from poets 
earlier than Bana, but each of them otherwise unknown—from which he claims 
the six metaphors in Bana’s verse are taken: forehead mark, lion, bowl, crest- 
jewel, mirror, and goose. Beyond this he says nothing about the principle of 
Banas rearrangement. 

On this question we have some help from Ingalls, who pointed out in a 
note to his translation that the opening metaphors refer to the changing color of 
the moon as it rises.°4 I would mention in addition that in the opening half of 
the verse Bana used the normative breaking point within the line (that is, after 
11 syllables, with 12 syllables following) as a device of punctuation, separating 
these progressive metaphors from each other. These changes in color—from red 
through tawny to white—are completed in the first half of the verse, a situ- 
ation reflected by his using the defined metrical pattern for grouping or 
punctuation purposes in this half, at which point he breaks the rules to signal a 
change in content. 

This bold change is signaled even before the point of the expected break is 
reached in the third line by the unexpected substitution of one heavy syllable for 
two light ones at the beginning of the word c#damani. As this word completes 
yet another metaphor, we expect it to end at the eleventh syllable, but find 
instead that it continues on past the break. At this point, however, the surprise is 
not as complete as it might be, because although the poet has broken for the first 
time his pattern of ending each metaphor at the specified break, he has not tech- 
nically broken the rules of the break itself, which is allowed to fall between mem- 
bers of a compound, as it does here in the middle of the compound cada-mani. 
But Bana does take the trouble to remind his audience that something is afoot 
by providing another little substitution immediately after this word, using two 
light syllables in place of one heavy one in abhinava. 

The fourth line, in contrast, contains three major surprises. First, by the time 
Bana reaches the break point he has already employed three metrical substitu- 
tions: two light syllables for one heavy in both gagana and sarasi, and one heavy 
syllable for two light ones in hamsasya. Second, by virtue of these substitutions 
he has managed to produce a string, unprecedented for this metrical pattern, 


63. Kavyamimamsa 13. 


64. Ingalls 1965, 534, n. on vs. 930. 
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of ten light syllables in a row, culminating with an impressive thud in the heavy 
syllable 4am at the point where there should be a break. And third, the break 
does not occur there, as the word Aamsasya has two more syllables still to come, 
and is not even a compound word like that in the third line. The combined effect 
of these three surprises is to place the strongest possible emphasis on the 
beginning of the word hamsasya, “of a goose,” an emphasis that serves several 
poetic purposes simultaneously. It stresses the action of laughing expressed by 
the verbal root has/hams, which is picked up in the present participle immedi- 
ately following this noun, and is central in the delivery of the final trope: to say 
that the moon laughs at the goose is to indicate that it far outdoes the wild goose 
(a standard example of grace in motion in Sanskrit poetry) in its own graceful 
movement. But the surprising sound pattern also works to imitate both the jerk- 
ing action of a goose taking flight from the surface of a lake, and the sound of 
laughter. 

A potential source of information on the subsequent history of these inno- 
vations may be found in the fact that all of the treatises which give an example 
of the underlying vytta meter share a single verse, taken from the Sifupalavadha 
of Magha, as the example of the pattern. As one would expect in an august 
mahdakavya, where the historically Prakrit meters are avoided, Magha does not 
stoop to make any of the mdtra-style substitutions that Bana indulges in, but he 
appears to show some similarity with Bana’s technique in his treatment of the 
prescribed word break. 

The verse describes the beginning of the marching forth of Krsna’s army 
from his seaside capital, and contrasts that army with the ocean: 


Verse 16. Magha on Krsna’s army and the ocean:®° 


turaga-satdkulasya paritah param eka-turamga-janmanah (11) 
pramathita-bhabhrtah prati-patham mathitasya bhriam mahibhrta / (11) 
paricalato balanuja-balasya purah satatam dhrta-sriyas (12) 
cira-vigata-sriyo jala-nidhes ca tadabhavad antaram mahat // (11) 


One was teeming with hundreds of horses on all sides, 
the other had been the source of only one horse’s birth; 
one had demolished kings along every route, 

the other had been vigorously churned with a mountain: 
as the army of Balarama’ younger brother 

marched forth from the city, 

constantly bearing glory, 

between it and the ocean, 


65. Sisupalavadha 3.82. 
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from which the goddess Sri 
had long ago departed, 


the interval was great. 


Here the metrical problem is in the third quarter, where the word balasya 
runs one syllable beyond the point of the prescribed break. For Pollock, this was 
exasperating evidence that the rule for the break in this pattern was unreliable to 
begin with. But it could also be that Magha, a poet who probably worked a 
generation or so after the time of Bana, was actually imitating the punctuational 
use of running beyond the break he had seen at work in Banas verses. Magha 
begins in a fashion similar to what we have just seen in the first half of Bana’s 
verse, here using the normative break as punctuation to keep separate two sets of 
references which are morphologically indistinguishable. If he does then follow 
Banas innovation, it is in switching to the device of flowing past the expected 
break in describing the unbroken possession of glory by the hero's army in the 
third quarter of the verse. And like Bana he ends with a final fillip of clever poetic 
density: the phrase “great interval” applies both to the difference in glory bet- 
ween Krsnas army, and simultaneously to the growing physical separation 
between them. Yet it can also be taken as a metapoetic reference, alluding to the 
fact that a word referring to the army has passed on beyond the normal location 
of the metrical break at the point in the verse at which the army is explicitly 
named.°” 

Whether or not Magha is following Bana and playing against a defined 
break in this particular verse—and if he did in fact consider the break a formal 
requirement in this meter, it is unlikely that he would have broken the rule in the 
context of a mahdkdvya unless he were paying homage to a model recognized in 
his time as worthy of emulation—there is much further evidence pointing to 
Bana and his associates in Kannauj as being connected with a new style of lyric 
poetry in which the old rules were no longer strictly obeyed. In this connection 
Pollock refers, on the strength of citations in the prosodical literature, to the 
Candisataka attributed to Bana and the Suryasataka of his colleague Mayira as 
the most conspicuous examples of anomalous practices (while noting that such 
deviations are not apparent in the verses found in the prose works of Bana or 
the drama attributed to his patron Harsavardhana),°8 and wonders whether 


66. Pollock 1977, 77, “This is clearly an unsatisfactory situation.... It should be clear that 
the verse has no fixed break, as we in fact find it described in some later textbooks ...” 

67. I owe the last point to a comment made by Finnian Moore Gerety during a workshop at 
Harvard University on reading the verses of Bana. 


68. Pollock 1977, 77. 
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Mayira or his “school” might have provided authority for greater liberality in 
this department.°? 

The second verse attributed to Bana in the anthology is a description of 
events in the early evening, when women begin to travel surreptitiously to their 
lovers’ homes, leading the anthologist, as 1 have mentioned, to place it not in 
the section on moonlight but in the one on wanton women, of which these 


abhisarika women are an important subset:’° 
Verse 17. On the spreading moonlight:’! 


malayaja-panka-lipta-tanavo nava-hara-lata-vibhisitah (11) 
sitatara-danta-patra-kyta-vaktra-ruco ruciramalamsukah / (12) 
Sasabhrti vitata-dhamni dhavalayati dharam avibhavyatam gatah (12) 
priya-vasatim vrajanti sukham eva nirasta-bhiyo ‘bhisarikah // (12) 


Their bodies are smeared with sandalwood ointment; 
they are adorned with shining strings of pearls; 

their faces are brightened by earrings of whitest ivory; 
their garments are made of brilliantly spotless cloth. 
As the moon with its spreading rays whitens the earth, 
the women become undetectable. 

Their fear dispelled, they move along quite easily 

to lovers’ homes for trysting. 


Once again Bana starts with the defined pattern to establish the prescribed 
break as the expectation against which he will work his boldness. He uses this 
break in the first line to separate the elements of the women’s preparations: 
malayaja-panka-lipta-tanavo, they “have bodies smeared with sandalwood paste,” 
which. is white, and then, after the break, nava-hara-lata-vibhisitah, they are 
“adorned with new strings of pearls,” also white. 

But then in the second line he departs from the rule by having the expected 
break point fall in the very middle of the word vaktra, “face,” pulling us up 
abruptly for emphasis at the very place where the conventional similarity bet- 
ween women and the moon resides. Already the prescribed break has been dis- 
pensed with, in a manner disallowed by the rules. Then in the third line he not 
only rolls past the prescribed breaking point, but gives us a running start at 
jumping through it by substituting two light syllables for a long one in dhav- 
alayati, after having just used another such substitution in the compound word 


69. Pollock 1977, 93. 

70. On abhisarika verses as a type, with reference to the present verse, see Ingalls 1965, 242, 
paragraph 2. 

71. Subhasitaratnakosa 832 (in “The Wanton” section), attributed to Bana. 
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that precedes this, vétata. This result is a wonderfully dancing line, liltingly 
imitating the visual scene it describes: sasabhrti vitata-dhamni dhavalayati dharam 
avibhavyatam gatah, “as the moon with its spreading rays whitens the earth, they 
(that is, the women) become undetectable.” With all the white they are wearing, 
together with their own fair complexions, they have merged with the moonlight, 
an image that became common in verses describing abhisarika women but that 
occurs early on in other settings as well.’* And they have also given us another 
meta-poetic reference of luminous clarity in avibhavyatam gatah, “they have 
become undetectable,” for this applies not only to the women but also to the 
normative break points in the meter, which can likewise no longer be perceived. 

The achievement is similar in the fourth line: priya-vasatim vrajanti sukham 
eva nirasta-bhiyo ‘bhisarikah, “the sneaking women, their fear dispelled, move 
along quite easily to lovers’ homes for trysting.” Here the expected break would 
fall right in the middle of the enclitic particle eva. On the metapoetic level, it is 
not only the women who now can “move along quite easily”; the same is true of 
these flowing lines, which move quickly along unencumbered by the rules for 
word breaks, in a way now devoid of fear. After all, Bana is bold. 

The third of Bana’s verses describes the completion of the moonlight’s 
spreading through the sky, with attention to the various white things on which 
it is reflected: 


Verse 18. On the moonlight that has spread:7° 


viyati visarpativa kumudesu bahibhavativa yositam (12) 
pratiphalativa jathara-sara-kanda-vipandusu ganda-bhittisu / (12) 
ambhasi vikasativa hasativa sudha-dhavalesu dhamasu (12) 
dhvaja-pata-pallavesu lalativa samira-calesu candrika // (12) 


In the sky the moonlight seems 

to spread itself; in the waterlilies 

to multiply; on the womens’ 

high cheeks, gleaming white 

as a chunk of ripe cane, to be reflected; 
on the water to blossom; to laugh 

on the whitewashed houses; 

on the banners of flags to frolic 

as they flutter in the breeze. 


Although this verse does occur in the section on moonlight in the anthology, 
it is not attributed to Bana or to anyone else. Nevertheless I am confident that it 


72. An example is Bhamaha’s illustration of the figure atisayokti in Kavydlankara 2.81-83. 
73. Subhdsitaratnakosa 942 (in “The Moon” section), anonymous (Bana). 
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is another one of Banas verses, not just because it is similar in topic and techniques 
to the other two verses and shares with them—and with them only—the pecu- 
liar metrical pattern we have seen, but also because it is quoted immediately after 
the first of Bana’s three verses in Rajasekhara’s treatment of the varieties of 
borrowing from earlier poets. 

This type, he explains, involves not the collection of images from several sep- 
arate verses but the reworking of several images found in a single earlier verse, a 
category that he calls the “blossoming of jasmine” (kanda),’”4 as when an entire 
spray of blossoms opens simultaneously on a spring of jasmine. He quotes a verse 
that supplies, somewhat pedestrianly, three of the verbs used here by Bana, to 
which Bana has added a further three. 

Again Rajasekhara has not described for us the focus of Bana’s reworking 
of the material, but I take it to be an emphasis on the continuous quality of the 
spreading of the moonlight, an idea that Bana expresses in several ways. These 
include a change in the poetic figure used—from hyperbolic identification 
(atisayokti) to poetic fancy (utpreksa), where the emphasis is on changes of iden- 
tity still in progress rather than completed—as well as some of the metrical 
devices we have already seen. Here the technique of rolling right past the expected 
break after the eleventh syllable is used in every line, in conformity with the 
ubiquitous spread of moonlight being described. We thus see a gradual progres- 
sion through the three verses in the extent to which the normative word-break 
pattern is followed or left behind, from a verse in which the norm is adhered to 
in the first three quarters and then played against in the fourth, to one in which 
the norm is again restated in the opening quarter only to be defied in the remain- 
ing three, to one in which the normative break is no longer used at all. 

If we start with the first line of this third verse and read up to the expected 
break, we have viyati visarpativa kumude: “In the sky it seems to be spreading; in 
the waterlily ...,” and we expect what comes next to go with the waterlily, but 
what we get is a surprise—there is one more syllable left to go in the word, which 
turns out to be a plural locative, kumudesu, “in the waterlilies,” a discovery 
immediately ratified by the next item, babu, “many.” And we cannot really pause 
after the short vowel at the end of kumudesu, nor even after the long vowel at 
the end of bahi, since this is a cvi-formation serving as a preverb which cannot 
be separated from the verb that follows. 

At this point there is yet another surprise, since there is one more word left 
in the line, yositam, which cannot go with anything that precedes—our first 
example in these verses of a single-word leftover at the end of a line, a phenomenon 
which forces us to continue on, all the way to the end of the next line to find 


74. Kavyamimamsa 13. 
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the noun it goes with, ganda-bhittisu, the “cheek walls,” that is, the high cheeks 
of the women, which are white as chunks of ripened sugarcane, and on which 
the moonlight seems to be reflected, literally “to bear counterfruit.” 

The fact that the moonlight continues to spread more and more is empha- 
sized by the constantly enlarging length of clauses here, from viyati visarpativa to 
kumudesu bahibhavativa to yositam pratiphalativa jathara-‘ara-kanda-vipandasu 
ganda-bhittisu. And the idea of unbroken spreading is also strengthened by 
such devices as the use of light-syllable substitutions and rhyming verbs. 

Finally, before leaving this sequence of verses it is tempting to note, retro- 
spectively, the appropriateness of the verbs used in this last verse to the subsequent 
history of Bana’s own innovations, as if they were more of the metapoetic refer- 
ences Bana seems to have enjoyed in the course of making those innovations. For 
us each of the verbs used here may refer to the perceived effect not only of the 
moonlight that Bana has described, but also of Bana’s own words. Both Bana’s 
moonlight and Bana’s poetic devices have spread; in their special beautiful ways 
they have multiplied; they have been fruitful in response (pratiphalati); in short, 
they have blossomed, in their influence on the later poets who looked to Bana as 
a model of bold innovation. 


C. Verse Sequence: The Poor Traveler in Winter”? 


Some of the other anthology verses attributed to Bana describe travelers during 
specific seasons, and among these the verses dealing with a given season share a 
common meter, suggesting once again the possibility that they may have origi- 
nally belonged together, although we have no way of knowing whether that 
might have been in a stage play, a long poem dealing with the seasons, or some 
other kind of thematic anthology. One example is the triad of verses attributed 
to Bana in the Subhdsitaratnakosa and involving travelers in summer, all of which 
are in the Sardulavikridita meter.’° On that group of verses I will note only that, 
just as with the three verses on moonlight discussed earlier, while two of the 
three verses are placed in the section that is relevant in natural terms, in this case 
the one on the summer season, one is placed elsewhere because a woman is 


75. This section is based in part on two oral presentations: “Bana's Boldness: A Tradition of 
Innovation in Sanskrit Poetic Practice,” Conference on South Asia, University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, October 2008; and “In the Face of a Chilling Wind: Poverty in the Early Sanskrit 
Anthologies,” Plenary Session of the 220th Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
Saint Louis, 14 March 2010. 

76. Subhasitaratnakosa 194, 204, and 514. 
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involved. The verse therefore appears in the section on “The Blossoming of Love” 
(anuragavrajya), illustrating once again the tendency for realistic description to 
be trumped by the standard emotional categories in the interest of Sanskrit 
readers and critics, a topic to which I shall return shortly. 

A more interesting triad is that of three verses describing a traveler in winter, 
each of them composed in the longer sragdhara meter. Of the three verses, two 
appear together in the Subhdsitaratnakosa.’’ The third does not actually appear 
in that collection, but is preserved in at least three other old anthologies, in each 
of which the second of the two verses found in the Subhdsitaratnakosa also 
appears. The three verses quite clearly belong together; I present them here in the 
order of the temporal sequence that is made explicit in the verses themselves, 
which describe a single impoverished winter traveler at nightfall (pradose), at 


midnight (ésithe), and at daybreak (pratar): 
Verse 19. The traveler at nightfall:’° 


punyagnau pirna-vanchah prathamam aganita-plosa-dosah pradose 
panthas taptva prasuptas tad-anu tanu-trne dhamani grama-devyah / 
utkampi karpatardhe jarati parijade chidrini cchinna-nidro 

vate vati prakamam hima-kanini kanan konatah konam eti // 


At nightfall the traveler first heats himself 

as long as he wishes at the village fire, 
ignoring its scorching, and then goes to sleep 
on a thin spread of straw in the village shrine. 
He wakes trembling in the frigid tatters 

of what remain of his worn-out rags, 

and in a strong wind blowing full of sleet 

he goes moaning from corner to corner. 


Verse 20. The traveler at midnight:’” 


samvisto grama-devyah kata-ghatita-kuti-kudya-kondikadese 

Site samvati vayau hima-kanini kanad-danta-pankti-dvaydgrah / 
panthah kantham nisithe parikuthita-jarat-tantu-santana-gurvim 
grivapaddgra-janu-grahana-catacatat-karpatam pravyrnoti // 


77. Subhdsitaratnakosa 1304 and 1305. 

78. Subhdasitaratnakosa 1305, also in Saduktikarndmrta 1344, Suktimuktavali 64.12, and 
Sarngadharapaddhati 3946 (attributed to Bana in all four anthologies), and anonymously in 
Subhasitavali 1857. 

79. Saduktikarnamrta 1346 (attributed to Bana), Saktimuktavali 64.13 (attributed to Bana), 
and Sarngadharapaddhati 3947 (attributed to Mayiara). 
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In the middle of the night, at a spot in a corner 
of the hut of straw that serves as village shrine, 
the traveler settles in, with chattering teeth, 
while the cold wind with its sleet keeps blowing. 
His stinking patchwork robe is worn and stiff; 
its tattered fabric rips a little more 

each time he tries to stretch it 

across his neck, or toes, or drawn-up knees. 


Verse 21. The traveler at daybreak:°° 


pratar baspambu-bindu-vyatikara-vigalat-klinna-srkkah kathamcit 
kimcit samkubja-jangha-janita-jada-javo jirna-janur jarartah / 
mustyavastabhya yastim kati-puta-vicatat-karpatah plusta-kanthah 
kunthann utthaya panthah pathi parusa-marun-mirchyamanah prayati // 


The corners of his mouth are wet with the mingled flow 

of tears and precipitation, his body racked by age 

and his knees worn out, but somehow the traveler manages 
numbly to set his crooked shanks in motion. 

He takes the staff in his fist and painfully gets up, 

his ragged garment ripping at the cleft of his buttocks, 

his patchwork robe scorched by the fire, and, unsteady 

in the cruel wind, sets out along the road at dawn. 


This series of verses contains ample evidence of each of the types of boldness 
we have been considering. The first of these to become apparent is the boldness 
in the choice of subject matter, which is clearly announced in the very first 
word in the first verse of the sequence, punydgnau, “at the charity fire.” This term 
(literally meaning “the fire of merit,” that is, of philanthropy) is recorded, so far 
as I know, only in this verse by Bana and in another by Yogesvara, foremost 
among the Pala poets who imitated Bana in choosing to compose realistic 
descriptions of everyday village life; it refers, as Ingalls explains in a note on 
Yogesvaras verse, to “the public fire kept burning in a village square for the use 
of travelers and the poor.”®! 

The significance of the word lies not merely in the fact that this item in 
particular is not commonly mentioned in Sanskrit poetry, as was the case with the 
hanging chowrie in verse 1 or the diabolo in verse 14. Beginning the verse with a 
reference to the village charity fire emphasizes at the outset something of much 


80. Subhasitaratnakosa 1304 (attributed to Bana). 
81. Ingalls 1965, 493, n. on vs. 315; his explanation draws on the note on Banas verse in 
Peterson 1961, 58, n. on vs. 1857. 
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wider significance, which is that the verse will flout the convention by which the 
real-life details of life in the villages, especially the life of poor people, was simply 
not a normal topic of Sanskrit poetry. The aristocratic characters who were the 
focus of collections such as the Amarusataka, while they might possibly have con- 
tributed to the funding of such a fire, would certainly not be found huddling 
around it at night; they had more comfortable ways of spending their evenings. 

By extension, the description of low-class or impoverished persons, by 
virtue of their irrelevance to the preoccupation of Sanskrit kavya poetry with 
ideal types to which they did not conform, fits only quite awkwardly within the 
very influential system of poetic aesthetics based on the concept of rasa, involving 
the evocation of moods based on a somewhat restricted list of standard emotions 
important in the typical lives of the ideal characters envisioned in this type of 
poetry. As Pollock has explained, “vasa is a way of speaking about the literary 
promulgation of an ideal-typical social order ....”°? 

Within this system of poetic emotion, unfortunate wretches, such as the 
traveler described here can play a role only as minor objects of an emotion of 
pity, and according to the textual prescriptions on predominant rasas cannot 
serve as the primary focus of a poem. On the scale of a larger work, such as a 
stage play or other extended poems, this limitation is reflected in the require- 
ment that the work must end on a happy note, in which the envisioned social 
priorities emerge triumphant; in reference to anthology verses such as these, 
devoted to the description of poor people, Ingalls has noted that “This prohibition 
of tragedy is the one crippling restriction from which Sanskrit literature suffers 
and one may be thankful for those single verses of pity which to some extent 
compensate for the loss,” going on to praise Bana’s verses on “the penniless 
traveler, shivering in the winter wind.”®? 

The insistence nonetheless on using Sanskrit poetry to provide realistic descrip- 
tions of everyday life in the villages and farms, including the life of poor people, is 
a distinctive feature of the verse poetry not only of Bana but also of the Pala poets 
who were inspired by him.®4 Some evidence of the personal history of Bana’s 
involvement with this choice of subject, and of the theoretical disputes provoked 
by such a choice, is fortunately available in the survival of a short but important 


verse composed by Bana’s own teacher, a man with the unusual name of Bharscu.®? 


82. Pollock 2005, 29. 

83. Ingalls 1965, 358, paragraph 3, in the introduction to the section on poverty. 

84. This feature of the poems of Pala poets was first fully described in Ingalls 1954, Ingalls 
1965, 326-28. 

85. Bana salutes him in an opening verse in Kadambari 4, on which the commentators 
Bhanucandra and Siddhacandra describe him as Bana’s guru. The name appears in various sources 
in many different forms, including Bharscu, Bhartsu, Bhatsu, Bhascu, Bharvu, and Bharcu. 
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Verse 22: Bhargcu on a traveler:°° 


ahuto pi sahayair 

emity uktva vimukta-nidro pi 
gantu-mand api pathikah 
sankocam ndiva sithilayati 


Though his friends have called him, 
though he says “I’m coming,” 

and is no longer asleep, 

and though he intends to go, 

the traveler does not uncurl himself. 


What is at stake here in terms of poetic theory becomes clear in the discussion 
of the verse in the Dhvanydloka of Anandavardhana and the Locana commentary 
on it by Abhinavagupta, the two works of central importance in promoting the 
idea of suggested rasa as the central goal of good Sanskrit poetry. The verse is 
adduced (at 1.13g) as an example of a type of the poetic ornament visesokti in 
which an effect does not take place even though its cause is present, and in this 
instance the underlying reason why the man does not get out of bed is not 
expressed but only suggested. Anandavardhana notes that in this instance the 
suggestion produces no particular beauty and is therefore not predominant. 
Abhinavagupta comments that Udbhata, an early writer on poetics, had explained 
that the reason the man stayed in bed was simply that it was a cold morning. But 
he goes on to say that those who are experts in vasa prefer to supply a reason more 
in line with the sought-after focus on the suggestion of the standard emotions— 
the man is hoping that if goes back to sleep he will be able to see, if only in a 
dream, the beloved woman from whom he has been separated in his travel. 


On this Ingalls remarks as follows:9/ 


The verse here quoted is found in the anthologies ... under descrip- 
tions of winter, which shows that they followed the interpretation 
which Abhinava ... ascribes to Udbhata, viz., that the unexpressed 
reason for the result not to occur is the fact that the traveler was cold. 
Abhinava’s Locana is the earliest of our preserved texts to mention a 
more romantic interpretation. 


In fact the situation in the anthologies is slightly more complex, if we begin with 
the oldest of them, the Subhdsitaratnakosa (twelfth century), composed at a time 


86. Dhvanydloka 1.13g; also in Suktimuktavali 63.23 (attributed to Barcu), Sarngadhara- 
paddhati 3932 (attributed to Bharvu), and Subhasitavali 1838 (attributed to Bhascu). 
87. Ingalls et al. 1990, 147, n. 1 on 1.13g A. | 
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and place in which the anthologist was fully familiar with the special interests of 
the Pala poets and their immediate predecessors. ‘This anthology places the verse 
squarely in the section on poor people (dinavrajya). In the later anthologies 
referred to by Ingalls, those closest to this in time—the Saduktikarnamrta 
(thirteenth century), Saktimuktavali (thirteenth century), and Sarngadhara- 
paddhati (fourteenth century)—place the verse in sections with the compound 
title of winter travelers (Sifirapathika or Hemantapathika, sections in which 
verses by Bana are especially prominent), thus moving away from the initial 
emphasis on the poverty of the person being described towards a stance of view- 
ing the verse more as a description of a season. It has been removed from direct 
relevance to human emotion and made part of the general background of natural 
description, a process completed by the time of the next important anthology, 
the Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva (fifteenth century), where the section in which 
the verse appears is called simply “Winter” (Sisira), with no longer any mention 
of the traveler at all. 

All of these placements agree, however, in the opinion that cold weather is 
involved. The correctness of this view is supported by another early anthology 
verse in the winter sections that begins with exactly the same words as Bharscu’s 
verse and is in the same meter, but that makes explicit both the fact that the man 
in bed is a lower-class farmhand (who in this case does get up and go to the 
field when called, but only reluctantly), and that what motivates his sluggishness 
is the oppressively cold weather.88 The verse is important not only for showing 
the connection with winter but also for providing another clear example of a 
verse on a homely topic far removed from the usual concerns of Sanskrit poetry. 
In terms of the vasa theory promoted by Abhinavagupta, the farmhand does not 
fit into the socially narrow list of available emotional configurations, and so 
must be treated as an example of jati or realistic description without direct 
significant emotional content, unless one were to imagine some romantic 
background story like the one offered by him for Bharscu’s verse—a procedure 
all but ruled out here by the explicit specification of the character’s inappropriate 
social status. 

In Banas three verses on the winter traveler his social status is not directly 
stated aside from the clear evidence that is he old, feeble, and impoverished. 
He is apparently what in present-day terms we would call a homeless person. 
Quackenbos thought it possible, on the strength of the vocabulary used in refer- 
ence to his clothing, that the man is more specifically a wandering ascetic.°” 


88. Saduktikarnamrta 1339: ahito halikendsrutam iva vacanam tasya krtva ksandikam ... 
Sitkarétkampa-bhinnasphutad-adhara-patuh pamarah ksetram eti (anonymous). 


89. Quackenbos 1917, 236, n. 2. 
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For our purposes it is enough to note that if he is an ascetic, the realistic and 
compassionate treatment of his condition is far removed from the idealized pre- 
sentation of ascetic life in the outdoors found in collections such as the 
Vairagyasataka of Bhartrhari, just as the natural description of real-life poverty 
on the village level differs from the political complaints about poverty made by 
the pandits and courtiers in Bhartrhari's Nitisataka. 

In his notes on the verse describing the traveler at midnight, Quackenbos 
offered a further observation that brings us to the topic of verbal boldness in 
these verses. He was struck by the large number of words that occur both in this 
verse and in the one about the traveler at nightfall, and listed seven examples.”? 
As an explanation for this remarkable situation, Quackenbos (who was writing a 
book primarily about the poetry of Mayira) accepted the ascription in one 
anthology of the verse to Banas colleague Mayura, and proposed that the two 
verses might have been entries from the two poets in a contest of the samasyd 
type, in which both are required to fill out a verse starting with the same given 
phrase. Presumably the phrase in this instance would have been hima-kanini 
kanan, although it is somewhat unusual to find the challenge phrase appearing 
in different places in the resulting verses. 

In contrast, Ingalls (who was writing a book about the Subhdsitaratnakosa 
instead) accepted the ascription of both verses to Bana, and noted as well that 
the two verses appear designed to describe two different points in time.?! Some 
features of the repetitions involved seem to support this view rather that of the 
two verses having different authors, even beyond the strength of the agreement 
in all anthologies but one on assigning the midnight verse to Bana. To begin 
with, a samasya challenge might explain the sharing of one phrase but not of so 
many other words as well, occurring as they do in different places and arrange- 
ments, unless the poets were also given a list of separate vocabulary to use 
(which is not a part of the traditional contests), although it is possible that Bana 
might have been arrogant enough to take a verse by Mayura and rearrange the 
bulk of its words into a more effective poem. 

The explicit temporal sequence in the verses also argues for a single author. 
It is hard to see why participants in a contest would use such similar labels for 
specific times but choose different times in doing so. More importantly, once 
the third verse in the sequence is included—which is labeled in precisely the 
same way but which was not considered by either Quackenbos or Ingalls—it 
becomes apparent that the reusing of words from one verse to another follows 
in no small part the same sequence. Only two words are used in all three verses 
(pantha and karpata), and the first and third verses share only one word beyond 


90. Quackenbos 1917, 236-37, n. 3. 
91. Ingalls 1965, 554, notes on vss. 1304 and 1305. 
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this (jada), whereas the first and second verses share from ten to 12 words 
(depending upon which readings are taken), and the second and third verses 
share five or six. 

If this massive level of borrowing from one verse to another was a deliberate 
procedure, it was one with no precedents that I know of, and no imitators either, 
and one which would in fact fly in the face of the well-known reluctance of the 
Sanskrit poets to. repeat themselves within a small space. It is true that some of 
the greatest authors of Sanskrit mahakavyas can be shown to repeat certain words 
from one verse to another (a practice strangely ignored in Sanskrit treatises on 
poetics),”* but that is something done on a much smaller scale. Here it is as if 
Bana were experimenting with a technique of using a slowly changing texture of 
massive repetition across a sequence of verses describing a slowly changing scene, 
one involving a single character. Such an experiment would be bold indeed. 

On a less startling level of peculiarities in vocabulary we can be more con- 
fident that Bana, together with his countrymen among the Pala poets, was exper- 
imenting with new practices, and that is in the frequent use of words that are 
elsewhere recorded only in works on grammar. Ingalls notes in this connection 
the verb kan in the verse on nightfall (a verb also used in the verse on midnight, 
which Ingalls does not discuss), and the verb kunth in the verse on daybreak. 
Given the fact that these words are found in actual use elsewhere only in the Pala 
poets, it is possible that they reflect regional preferences in vocabulary connected 
with the local languages in Bengal and Bihar.”? 

Beyond this there is very obvious evidence of verbal boldness in the cate- 
gories we have seen before, but here it is worth noting that both in the use of 
sound effects such as flamboyant phonemes and extensive alliteration and in the 
employment of long compounds, the density of such verbal features seems 
connected, just as the patterns of word repetition may be, with the temporal 
sequence involved in the verses. 

In terms of consonant alliteration, which may be used as an expression of 
the growing discomfort of the traveler, things start slowly in the first verse, which 
relies more on the rhyming of vowels; the repeated p’s of the first half are spread 
out somewhat, and it is not until the final quarter that things have built to the 
level of five &’s in rapid succession. That level is continued in the opening of the 
second verse, one again with five 4's in the first line. But the highest intensity is 
not reached until the third verse, where after starting at basically the same level 
with five 6’s (if we bear in mind the northeastern habit of pronouncing v’s like 
6’s) in the first line, but then jumping up to eight ’s in the second line and eight 
retroflex ¢’s in the third. 


92. The practice is examined in detail in Peterson 2003. 
93. Ingalls 1965, 554, notes on vss. 1304 and 1305; the use of noticeable “Bengalisms” by 
the Pala poets is discussed in Ingalls 1954. 
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In terms of compounding, there seems to be a tendency to use short words 
to express situations of motion across space and longer compounds to express 
repeated actions in a fixed place. Thus, the first verse uses its longest compound 
in describing the time that the traveler stayed motionless warming himself at the 
fire (the consequences of which are revisited in the mention of his scorched 
clothing in the last verse), but has short words in speaking of his moving about 
from corner to corner looking for a place to sleep. Once he has settled down, in 
the second verse, longer compounds come into play, describing the stationary 
hut, the continuing chattering of teeth, and most prominently—in two long 
compounds filling all of the fourth line and most of the third—his repeated 
action as he lies there through the night of trying to stretch his robe far enough 
to cover himself in the cold. In the third verse, the longer compounds describe 
the wetness on his face, his torturous attempt to bring himself into motion, and 
once again the ever-worsening ripping of his garment, but once he does begin to 
move the description of his heading out down the road is done with short words, 
except for the compound referring to the steady blowing of the wind. 

More examples of similar techniques could easily be chronicled. Even among 
the anthology verses attributed to Bana and dealing with descriptions of the 
seasons, for example, we have preserved for us, in addition to the verses in 
sardilavikridita meter describing summer, an additional verse on summer in the 
sragdhara meter, and similarly, in addition to the sragdhara verses on winter that 
we have just examined, there is also another verse on winter in the sardilavikrid- 
ita meter. And for all we know, these additional verses may be remnants of still 
further interesting sequences. But enough has been said to outline the most 
prominent techniques to be found in Bana’s approach to verse composition. 

In all of these categories of boldness, both verbal and ideal, the anthology 
verses record features of Bana's practice that can also be observed in the centuries 
that followed in the works of the Pala poets and others working in and around 
the courts at Kannauj. In the chapter that follows, the major figures involved 
in those lines of influence will be traced, leading up to a focus on one particular 
Pala poet whose compositions built on the example of Bana in ways that were 
innovative in their own right. 
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V 


The Sons of Bana 


Bhavabhiti rediscovered it 

long after Bana walked it every day. 

Kamalayudha frequented it, 

and KeSata traveled on it, too. 

Then Sri Vakpatiraja graced its dust with his feet. 
That this road is still open to someone with real talent 
is our great good fortune. 


This verse, which we have quoted in the introduction, sets out a 
genealogy of Banas poetic path as it was seen in northeastern 
India some two centuries after his time. Ascribed in different 
sources to either of the two Pala poets Abhinanda and Yogesvara, 
the verse describes not only the adoption of the path by several of 
their contemporaries, but also the role of Bhavabhiti as the 
intermediary between Bana and the later group of writers. 
Sanskrit poets working under the patronage of the Pala 
kings in the region of greater Bengal in the ninth and tenth 
centuries are, as a group, one of the most distinctive examples 
of conspicuous innovation, especially in their fondness for rustic 
and realistic descriptions. Their claim to be followers of Bana 
can be supported by the many features of his own poetry that 
resonate with their practices, such as the choice of topics, the flair 
for natural description, and the bold use of the so-called Gaudiya 
style, as Gary Tubb shows in the chapter on Abhinanda and the 
Pala poets. But it is just as important to note their identification 
of the intervening history of that path, beginning with 
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Bhavabhiti, whose own peculiarities can often also be traced later in the intense 
emotionalism of Abhinanda. 

Bhavabhiati’s works provide us with our first occasion in this volume to focus 
on Sanskrit stage plays; three of the four chapters in this section—on Bhavabhiti, 
Rajasekhara, and Murari—deal with plays. In comparison with the plays of 
earlier authors such as Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, these works bear the marks of the 
post-Bana style, with its more complex and daring effects, whether of language 
and emotion as in Bhavabhiuti, of plot and structure as in Rajasekhara, or of 
ideation and figuration as in Murari, in whose hands the Sanskrit play is entirely 
transformed into something perhaps no longer performable. 

Clearly these are individuals with distinct voices of their own. But, just as 
clearly, their creativity is associated with an ongoing context of artistic vitality 
and excitement, converging politically and geographically on the royal courts in 
Kanauj. There a number of other influential writers, including some such as 
Srivakpatiraja mentioned in the verse above, who experimented with the tech- 
niques developed by their predecessors and with new ways of transferring the 
possibilities of poetic effects across the borders of genres and even of languages. 
In general it is clear that a new image of the professional poet, constantly refining 
his talent and his individual voice in communication with his poetic colleagues, 
had crystallized. Indeed, we see it described in detail by one of the major partic- 
ipants in this group, Rajasekhara, in his new and ambitious attempt to theorize 
the field of literature in his Kavyamimamsa. 

The Balaramayana play of the same Rajasekhara is the topic of Lawrence 
McCrea’s chapter in this section, in which he describes two special features of 
emphasis in the work: the focus on the character of Ravana rather than on Rama, 
and the focus on the techniques of “spectation,” that is, on the characters’ reacting 
to the main events of the familiar story rather than enacting it. The emphasis on 
reaction and various devices of reflexivity are a hallmark of this period and hearken 
back to the Rama plays of Bhavabhtiti, discussed in the chapter by Gary Tubb, 
which describes the distinctive emotionialism of Bhavabhiti and its connections 
with his developing style as a dramatist. The emphasis on Ravana carries over into 
Murari’s play, the Anargharaghava, one of the most sustained and complex works 
to come out of the Kanauj milieu, as shown in David Shulman’s chapter. 

‘Thus, all of these works share much more than their choice of the story of 
Rama as subject matter. Indeed, the very challenge of dealing with such a well- 
worked theme in fresh ways, as McCrea points out, is connected with the interest 
these poets share in stretching the boundaries both of the classical language and 
of its conventions of genre and theme. In short, taken together, this corpus of 
dazzling works should perhaps be seen as the high point of the cosmopolitan 
Sanskrit of the first millennium. 
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Something New in the Air 


Abhinanda’s Ramacarita and Its Ancestry 


Gary [TUBB 


In the second half of the ninth century, around the time when 
Ratnakara in Kashmir was bringing the sophisticated mahakavya 
style associated with Magha to even greater levels of complexity in his 
Haravijaya,' on the other side of India the Pala poet Abhinanda 

was composing a new kind of poem. His Ramacarita, like Ratnakara’s 
work, meets the formal requirements of the mahakavya—it is 
composed in syntactically independent verses arranged in sargas with 
prevailing meters of the £avya sort, deals with a martial theme, and 
describes the usual topoi along the way—and modern histories of 
Sanskrit poetry routinely dismiss it as yet another “mahakavya of the 
elaborate kind”* or otherwise suggest that it is similar in style to the 


* Portions of this chapter are based on a paper titled “Something in the Air: 
Abhinanda’s Raémacarita,” presented in the closing conference of our workshop in 
Jerusalem in May 2004, and on a paper titled “Abhinanda’s Ramacarita and the Legacy 
of Bana,” presented at the 215th Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society in 
Philadelphia, March 2005. 

1. In my earlier chapter on Magha, I describe his intensification of the more elab- 
orate aspects of mahdakdavya style, with a focus on his place in the history of citrakavya— 
“flashy” or spectacular poetry, ranging from rhymes involving re-division of syllables 
(yamaka) to complicated arrangements of syllables such as palindromes and zigzag 
verses. I also refer briefly to the extension of this elaborating trend by the ninth-century 
poet, Ratnakara. 

2. Dasgupta and De 1947, 324; cf. Bhattacharji 1993, 251: “an equally undistin- 
guished ornate poem.” 
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poems of Bharavi or of Magha, and that it belongs in the same category as the 
Haravijaya. Scholars who have actually looked at the Ramacarita, however, 
know that despite its external format it is a very different sort of poem from 
Ratnakara's. 

More than one careful reader has described the style of the Ramacarita as a 
return to the relatively simple manner of Asvaghosa, albeit with far greater 
smoothness.” There is some truth to this, but not enough, because the Rémacarita 
is in fact something noticeably different from all earlier mahakdvyas. It has sim- 
ilarly been noted that the style of the poem corresponds to the gentle Vaidarbhi 
mode as described by Dandin,* rather than the Gaudi mode that one might 
expect from a Bengali such as Abhinanda. This becomes all the more mysterious 
when one learns that, as I shall explain, Abhinanda himself claimed as a model 
the same poet Bana whose influence has been seen as leading to the extravagant 
complexity of Ratnakara. We shall also learn that in other settings Abhinanda 
showed himself quite capable of that more complex style, and we must therefore 
suppose that the radically different approach in the Ramacarita was one he 
deliberately chose. 

Why did he do so? What were his aims, and how, if at all, were they related 
to Bana’s example? In what follows I hope to describe some of the principles I feel 
may be at work in the composition of the Ramacarita, and to show how they 
may be considered an outgrowth of tendencies that can be traced back through 
a clear line of poets influenced by Bana and operating as a self-consciously iden- 
tified tradition of composition in eastern India. That line, as we shall see, includes 
both the major poets who, like Bana, worked under the patronage of successive 
dynasties ruling from Kannauj, and also the associated group of Pala poets to 
which Abhinanda himself belonged. This latter group, so referred to because they 
worked in association with rulers of the Pala lines in parts of Bengal and Bihar, 
has come to be known for a distinctively realistic style of poetry dealing with 
topics beyond the standard repertoire of Sanskrit court poetry, and these traits 
are another important part of Abhinandas unusual approach to the mahdkavya. 

Attention to the inter-twining of these two movements—the new tech- 
niques explored by the court poets in Kannauj, and the new sensitivities of the 
Pala poets to the east—go much further in explaining Abhinandas goals than 
reference to styles of the more distant past. His style is complicated in newer 
ways despite its apparent simplicity. In fact many of its features seem at first to 
reach back even further than Agvaghosa, to the style of the old Mahabharata epic. 


This is true, for example, of the unusually high ratio of speech to description in 


3. Ramaswami 1930, xxiv-xxv; Warder 5.125—26. 


4, Ramaswami 1930, xxiv—xxv. 
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his poem, which resembles the epic far more than it does any of the great 
mahakavyas. Another example is his fondness for moving away from the usual 
syntactical independence of individual verses by linking long series of verses 
syntactically. His poem is said to use these ku/aka passages more frequently than 
any other known mahakdvya,° and this too is reminiscent of the Mahabharata, 
in which the verse of four quarters is often not the primary unit, and long run-on 
passages are common. The true model for this approach, however, is more likely 
Abhinandas attention to the techniques used in the prose poetry of Bana and in 
the continuous narrative of the court poetry composed in Prakrit by some of 
Banas admirers, as well as his interest in the borrowing of techniques from one 
genre into another that the poets in Kannauj had begun to experiment with. 

In matters of diction Abhinanda often seems to reach even further back, 
using linguistic forms seldom attested since Vedic times. But in this as well he 
can be shown to have looked not to Vedic texts as his model, but to the ground- 
breaking work of poets in the Kannauj line such as Bhavabhiti, who strove to 
stretch the boundaries of the classical Sanskrit language. Where Abhinanda dif- 
fers from Bhavabhiti is in his insistence on using only language that is easily 
understandable, and his talent in this direction has helped to disguise the true 
sources of his inspiration. 

It can be said more generally of Abhinanda’s approach to the mahakavya that 
he insists on maintaining a consistent texture of accessibility while delivering 
within it as much expressiveness as possible, with the result that his work is both 
smoother and far more complex poetically than the old epics or the poetry of 
Asvaghosa, but without being significantly more difficult to comprehend. Even 
in the matter of citrakavya, the feature of the developed mahakavya most distant 
from comprehensibility, he characteristically finds a place for this traditional 
device, but refuses to compromise the texture of his poem by its use. In his canto 
on the full battle scene he shows his awareness that this is where citrabandha 
verses are expected, by providing a single example of a verse of the zigzag 
(gomutrika) type°—where Magha had provided an entire canto full of such 
things—and unlike any of Maghass verses in this category Abhinanda's verse is 
simple to understand. Similarly, Abhinanda often uses long rhymes of the 
yamaka type but never lets them extend to the full length of a verse-quarter, 
while Magha, as we have seen, filled a canto with even longer yamakas. 

Ironically, Abhinanda’s success in achieving accessibility has made his 
poem one of the least accessible of important mahdkdvyas in our times, when 
many readers are reluctant to take up a Sanskrit poem for which no running 


5. Vatsyayan 1987, 93-94. 
6. Ramacarita 19.5, explained in Vatsyayan 1997, 85. 
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commentaries exist. The Ramacarita has never stood in enough need of panditical 
explanation to make it an attractive choice for inclusion in the school curriculum 
or for the published glosses that such inclusion provokes. As a result the attention 
given to the poem by modern scholars lags far behind that paid to it in medieval 
Sanskrit texts on poetics and by later Sanskrit poets, some of whom have included 
Abhinanda in their own short lists of the two or three greatest Sanskrit poets. Yet 
the Ramacarita remains uniquely important as the single extant example of an 
attempt by a major participant in two of the most innovative movements in the 
history of Sanskrit literature to apply the new approaches of those movements 
to the most prestigious and conservative genre of high Sanskrit poetry. 

And the nature of those innovations make Abhinanda’s work significant 
beyond the genre of the mahakavya as well, since they involve a complex of 
questions of central importance in our understanding of Sanskrit culture, 
including problems of the boundaries involved in the choice of languages and 
in the restrictions placed on the social content of Sanskrit poetry. These concerns 
are prominent in recent considerations of what has come to be called “regional 
Sanskrit,” and there is some justification in regarding Abhinanda as the earliest 
influential practitioner of distinctively regional Sanskrit whose work has survived. 


A. Poetic Pedigrees 


A.1l. Abhinanda and the Pala Poets 


The question of which earlier poets might have served as models for the Raémacarita 
is one on which we are given a valuable headstart in remarks made by poets 
within the Sanskrit tradition closer in time to the poem, including Abhinanda 
himself, who are unanimous in describing him as a master of a new style of poetry 
introduced by Bana in the early seventh century, and carried on thereafter most 
importantly by poets who, like Bana, found patronage in the courts in Kannauj. 

Our richest source of such remarks is the set of isolated verses on poets pre- 
served in the earliest surviving anthologies of Sanskrit poetry, especially Vidyakara's 
Subhasitaratnakosa and Sridharadasa’s Saduktikarnamrta. These provide lists 
in which the names of court poets of Kannauj are inter-twined with those of 
Pala poets, for whose work these same anthologies are again the most extensive 
repositories. It was in fact through the publication of the Subhasitaratnakosa’ 
and its translation® by Daniel Ingalls that the special features of the Pala became 
well known to modern readers. 


7. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957. 
8. Ingalls 1965. 
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In a preliminary article on Pala poets,” Ingalls listed as the main members 
of that group Yogesvara, Abhinanda, Satananda, and Vagura, all of whom he 
identified as Bengalis. This happens to be the same group brought together in 
Subhdsitaratnakosa 1699, a verse in which Abhinanda mentions his father 
Satananda’s unique choice of subject, Vagura’s travelling of the path of previous 
great poets, and Yogesvara’s sensuous treatment (perhaps in a messenger poem) 
of rural topics. Ingalls was probably correct in inferring that Abhinanda knew 
Yogesvara personally, but for Vagura we have no further information beyond 
some verses of his in the anthology. 

Ingalls added to this list Vakpatiraja, whom he detected using a “pronounced 
Bengalism.” The addition of Vakpatiraja is interesting in opening up a connec- 
tion to the court of Yasovarman in Kannauj, in which that poet is usually thought 
to have worked, a connection that is supported by some of the surviving 
comments of the Pala poets on the earlier poets whom they admired. 

The most useful of these verses is Subhdsitaratnakosa 1733, attributed to 
Yogesvara by Vidyakara, but to his compatriot Abhinanda by Sridharadasa:!° 


Bhavabhiti rediscovered it 

long after Bana walked it every day. 

Kamalayudha frequented it, 

and KeSata traveled on it, too. 

Then Sri Vakpatiraja graced its dust with his feet. 
That this road is still open to someone with real talent 
is our great good fortune. 


Here there are three additions to the sequence, which appears to be in chrono- 
logical order: Bhavabhuti, who appears from the testimony of the Rajatarangini 
to have been Vakpatirajas senior colleague in Yasovarman’s court; Kamalayudha, 
who was Vakpatirajas teacher; and Kesata, who from this verse is perhaps to be 


placed in the same group. The dates of these poets are approximately:'! 


1. Bana (first half 7th cent., under Harsa in Kannauj) 
2. Bhavabhiti (early 8th cent., under Yasovarman in Kannauj) 


9. Ingalls 1954, 121. 
10. Subhdsitaratnakosa 1733: 


unnito bhavabhitina prati-dinam bane gate yah pura 
yas cirnah kamalayudhena su-ciram yendgamat kesatab / 
yah Sri-vakpatiraja-pada-rajasim samparka-pitas ciram 
distya slaghya-gunasya kasyacid asau margah samunmilati // 
The translation is by Bronner, Shulman, and Tubb in the Introduction to this volume. 


11. Cf. Ingalls 1954, 121, who used Kosambi’s dates. 
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3. Kamalayudha (end of 7th century, under Yasovarman in Kannau)j) 
4. KeSata (in same circle in Kannauj?) 

5. Sri-Vakpatiraja (early 8th century, under Yagovarman in Kannau)j) 
6. Yogesvara (ca. 850-900, apparently in the Pala kingdoms) 


Abhinanda himself extends this circle of poets in the very personal tribute, 
preserved in Subhdsitaratnakosa 1714, which he addressed to Rajasekhara, a poet 
who would have been younger than Abhinanda and whom he probably met, 
judging from the verse, late in his own life.!* Significantly, Rajasekhara was yet 
another poet who spent time in the court at Kannauj. 

The involvement of Pala poets with the courts of Kannauj is, not surpris- 
ingly, a reflection of a fairly long history of political connections. The Pala 
dynasty began with Gopala (r. 750-70), Dharmapala (r. 770-810), and 
Devapala (r. 810-50), the first (or first two) of whom was elected to the post 
out of humble beginnings, and this might have been one reason for their 
interest in establishing a reputation as patrons of Sanskrit poetry. In the time of 
Abhinanda and Yogegvara there must still have been close ties with Kannauj, 
which during Dharmapala’s reign had been ruled by his own nominee, but 
which had since fallen under the control of the Pratiharas from the west; 
Rajasekhara was there not during its control by the Palas but during the 
reigns of the Pratihara kings confusingly named Mahendrapila and Mahipila.!? 
The connection of the eastern poets with the courts of Kannauj was an old one, 
for while Bhavabhiti was probably from Maharashtra, Bana was from Bihar, 
and Vakpatiraja must also have been from Bengal or Bihar. The importance of 
Kannauj as a location for the work of major Sanskrit poets was also one that 
would continue through a series of further authors demonstrably influenced by 
the legacy of Bana, including Trivikramabhatta, the author of the oldest sur- 
viving camp in Sanskrit, and ending with Sriharsa, author of the Naisadhiya 
mahakavya. 


A.2. Soddhala’s Lists 


The basics of Abhinanda’s list are confirmed in the chronological list of poets 
(vamsah kavindm) offered later, and on the other side of India, by Soddhala, the 
Gujarati author of the Udayasundari Katha,'* a Sanskrit campu composed in the 
early eleventh century under the patronage of a king in the Konkan. Soddhala names 


12. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, Ixx. 
13. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, xciv. 


14. Ramaswami 1930, xxi n. 1. 
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five earlier poets down through Kalidasa, and then five major figures from the list 
we have already seen, ending with Rajasekhara: 


. Valmiki 

. Vyasa 

. Gunadhya 

. Bhartrmentha 
. Kalidasa 
Bana 

. Bhavabhiti 

. Vakpatiraja 

. Abhinanda 

. Rajasekhara 
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For the line of greatest poets after Kalidasa, Soddhala thus agrees with Abhinanda 
(if Abhinanda may be permitted to include himself) on the five names in the 
list from Bana through Rajasekhara. 

Soddhala also brings several of these poets together in a verse listing them 
not in chronological order but in the order of the areas of their mastery:!° 


I worship Abhinanda as master of speech, 

I worship Vakpatiraja as master of meaning, 
and I praise Kalidasa as master of mood, 
but I bow down to Bana as master of all. 


The list of important poets running from Bana through Abhinanda is thus 
fairly well established. What is more difficult to determine is the precise nature 
of the poetic practices handed down in this lineage. Here we have some help 
from the later Pala poet Vasukalpa, who in a verse preserved by Sridharadasa 
(Saduktikarnamrta 5.26.3)! lists Bana, Keéata, Yogesvara, and Rajasekhara 
(again apparently in chronological order) as having preceding him in relying on 
boldness in speech (vacasi pragalbhyam) as the enlivening feature of their poetry. 

In his study of the Haravijaya of Ratnakara—a poet who, as I have men- 
tioned, lived at the same time as Abhinanda but who was located in Kashmir— 
Smith points out that Ratnakara also viewed Bana as “the founder of a 


15. Text quoted in Ramaswami 1930, ix n. 2: 


vag-isvaram hanta bhaje ‘bhinandam 
arthésvaram vakpatirajam ide / 
raséSvaram staumi ca kalidasam 
banam tu sarvésvaram anato smi // 


16. Cited in Warder 4 § 2457. 
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new movement,”!” and that the essence of this movement was the use of language 
that is “gentle yet bold” (mandabhipragalbha),'® although Smith admits that 
Ratnakara himself differs from Abhinanda in that Abhinanda and the other 
poets mentioned “share with Bana an ability which Ratnakara cannot be said to 
enjoy, namely graphically realistic description of nature,” although he does 
share with them “the possession of a bold grandeur of vision.” 

I believe Smith is basically correct in all of this. Even an examination of the 
verses of the poets mentioned that happen to be preserved in the Subhdsitaratnakosa 
will show that they often demonstrate a boldness in language represented by a 
willingness to use long compounds where appropriate, as well as a fairly dramatic 
range of alliteration, together with a boldness of concept seen both in the use of 
unusual subjects of description that Smith finds lacking in Ratnakara and in the 
“grandeur of vision” that he praises. 

Some of these features are the same characteristics which in their more 
extreme forms are castigated by the writers on poetics under the heading of the 
Gaudiya style, and it is not surprising to find them being used by our poets from 
Bihar and Bengal. In the more nuanced use of those practiced by our poets they 
receive more favorable treatment by Kuntaka in his Vakroktijivita,!? where he 
describes the style of Bana and others under the heading of the vicitra marga or 
“striking path,” contrasting it with the earlier sukumdra marga or “tender path’ of 
Kalidasa and Sarvasena, and thus noting a turning point in the history of kavya. 

Unfortunately, as Raghavan has pointed out, Kuntaka’s distinction bet- 
ween the two paths is virtually useless as described in his theoretical statements. 
To recognize Bana’s path we must look to the verses themselves, bearing in mind 
that like much of what is best in Sanskrit kdvya the essentials of these practices 
can already be found, in a subtler form, in Kalidasa, and that insofar as they 
correspond to the features known as Gaudi some of these elements may be used 
by poets of many different kinds when turning to the composition of certain 
categories of Sanskrit poetry such as inscriptional panegyrics. 


A.3. Questions Raised 


Our list of poets raises a couple of obvious questions: First, how did these authors 
serve as models for the composition of the Ramacarita, when none of them is 
known to have composed a Sanskrit mahakavya? Bana is known for his prose 


works, Bhavabhtti for his stage plays, and Vakpatiraja for a long Prakrit poem 


17. Smith 1985, 107-08. 
18. Smith 1985, 105. 
19. Misra 1990, 49ff.; Warder 1.114 ff.; Raghavan 1978, 335f. 
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that in its structure is more like Bana’s prose works than like the mahakavyas of 
Abhinanda’s predecessors. Second, even on the level of individual verses, what 
connection is there between the elaborate style of Bana with that of the 
Ramacarita, which, as I have mentioned, is so surprisingly simple as to suggest a 
return to the techniques of the earliest mahakavya poets? As David Smith and 
others have explained, there is clear agreement within the tradition on the 
essential feature of Bana’s path, which is repeatedly characterized as being marked 
by pragalbhya, or boldness. If this boldness is to be found primarily in the striking 
sound effects and long compounds of the so-called Gaudi style of Sanskrit, 
which is legitimately associated with Bana, the Ramacarita is not a good place to 
look for it. 

There is no doubt that Abhinanda thinks of Bana primarily as an author of 
prose poetry, for he specifically mentions this as Bana’s specialty,?° and he may 
well have drawn lessons for his own verse from Bana’s treatment of prose. I sus- 
pect, for example, that Bana’s prose works inspired some of Abhinanda’s choices 
of descriptive subjects. And we know of other instances in which prose kavyas 
have served as models for authors of other genres; Yigal Bronner has described 
how techniques used in bi-textual mahdakavyas were first developed in the “prose 
laboratories” of Subandhu and Bana.7! 

The topic of transfers of technique and approach from one genre to another 
is one that deserves careful treatment with reference to the entire line of major 
poets in Kannauj—Bana, Harsa, Bhavabhiti, Kamalayudha, Vakpatiraja, Raja- 
Sekhara, Trivikrama, and Sriharsa—who together account for an impressive 
number of innovations that may be the result of such experiences. Bhavabhati 
mentions the topic at the close of his Uttararamacarita, and I am convinced that 
his plays were the source not only of some of Abhinanda’s innovations in 
rasa presentation but also of specific details in his treatment of the characters 
of Rama and Laksmana. 

But a detailed examination of cross-genre influences lies beyond the scope of 
this essay. Here I will simply point out instead that, in addition to his prose, 
Bana was also the author of some of the most effective and skillful examples we 
have of Sanskrit verse, preserved in the anthologies, in the verses embedded in 
his prose works, and—if the collection is indeed by him—in the century of 
verses on the goddess Durga entitled Candisataka. The features of these verses 
most relevant to the question of Abhinanda’s poetic practices are discussed below. 

A further question raised by the verses on poets is that of what Soddhala 
meant in referring to Abhinanda as the master of words while calling Vakpatiraja 


20. “gadya-kavaye bandya,’ verse added before sarga 33 (p. 296). 
21. Bronner 1999, 69ff. 
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the master of meaning. Warder’s contention that the distinction rests on whether 
or not the plot of the poem in question is borrowed from an earlier work?*— 
Abhinanda drew his plot from the Ramayana, but Vakpatiraja and Bana com- 
posed original stories—is too simple. We have seen that Bharavi is the poet most 
often praised as master of meaning (artha), and that in his case this refers to the 
density of the ideal (as opposed to emotional) content of a poem, and not to the 
origin of his plot, which is drawn from the Mahabharata.”? 

It seems more likely that what Soddhala had in mind was Abhinanda’s 
impressive talents in the realm of diction, which will be touched on shortly. 


B. Anthology Verses 


B.1. The Subhdsitaratnakosa 


For the Pala poets especially, we are fortunate in having a collection of Sanskrit 
poetry assembled in their home country, Vidyakara’s Subhasitaratnakosa, which 
is important for the study of innovations and turning points in Sanskrit kavya 
for at least four reasons. 

First, it is the oldest of the surviving general anthologies of Sanskrit verse. 
Its compiler Vidyakara, a Buddhist scholar at the Jaggadala monastery located at 
a place now just inside the Indian portion of East Bengal, made two versions of 
the collection, one around 1100 CE and the second about 20 years later.?4 

Second, Vidyakara was careful in his ascriptions of verses to individual poets, 
and together with his relatively early date this means that we can learn a great 
deal from him that we could otherwise not know. We see, for example, how 
wide-ranging the poetry of well-known figures such as Bana, Harsavardhana, 
and Dharmakirti was beyond the works of theirs that have survived, and in 
particular how extensive the contribution of known poets such as these was to 
thematic anthologies traditionally ascribed to single authors. And for poets who 
have not been well known before, we are given some information that enables us 
to consider the history of their styles. 

Third, the Subhasitaratnakosa preserves for us a large window into the world 
of Buddhist poetic sensibilities in India, an opportunity that became ever more 
rare as the vitality of Buddhism in India declined and the rich corpus of Buddhist 


texts ceased to be re-copied. That Vidyakara’s anthology survived from among 


22. Warder 5.125. 
23. The topic of Bharavi and artha has been discussed in an earlier chapter by Peter Khoroche 
on Bharavi and in my chapter on Magha in this volume. 


24. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, xxxi ff. 
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this corpus is the result of an accident which had an impact on the history of 
other important works as well: they were among the shelf of books swept up by 
the Kashmiri scholar Sakyasri when he fled from the looting of the Jagaddala 
monastery in 1204, and carried by him to Tibet.*° 

Fourth, as we have seen, the anthology has also made available to us at least 
some portion of the work of an entire group of inter-related poets, those patron- 
ized by the Pala kings of Bihar and parts of Bengal, and has made it clear that 
among their techniques was a style of poetry focussing on the realia of village 
life in a way not often seen in other Sanskrit poets. This group has been described 
by Ingalls in an article”° and in his introduction to the translation of Section 35 
of the Subhasitaratnakosa. 

If the works of these Pala poets had been confined to Vidyakara’s collection, 
our knowledge of their poetry would remain an interesting sidelight in our study 
of the history of Sanskrit kévya. But at least one of them was also the author of 
a long mahakavya—a poem that was widely admired by later poets and critics 
and that is unusual enough in its contents and techniques to qualify as a notable 
innovation. In attempting to trace the connections of that innovation to the 
legacy of Bana, the evidence that the Subhdsitaratnakosa has to offer on inter- 
relations among the Pala poets is of crucial importance. 


B.2. Banas Poetry and the “Sons of Bana” 


In beginning to answer the questions surrounding these relationships we must 
first acknowledge how little we know about the full extent of the poetic activity 
both of Bana and of the Pala poets who looked to him as a model. Our main 
source for the verses of the Pala poets, the Subhdsitaratnakosa anthology, also 
gives us a glimpse into the range of poetry that Bana must have been known for 
beyond his prose works and his sataka. It is already well known that the anthology 
identifies some of the best verses in the Amarusataka and other collections as the 
work of Bana. I think it also preserves traces of larger works by Bana, as I have 
argued earlier in this volume.”’ 

What is perhaps most obvious about verses in the anthology attributed to 
Pala poets is that they illustrate something already singled out by Ingalls as a dis- 
tinctive feature of Bana’s poetry, namely the strikingly realistic description of 
ordinary things in an emotionally powerful way, and also pointed to by him 


25. See Chapter 20 in this volume, especially pp. 593-95. 
26. Ingalls 1954. 


27. Bana’ verse poetry is discussed earlier in Chapter 3, “On the Boldness of Bana.” 
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separately as the single most obviously distinctive feature of the verses composed 
by the Pala poets anthologies such as Abhinanda. The verses also preserve, 
however, a line of influence in other matters as well, and a careful study of their 
techniques, especially in connection with the forms of innovation and boldness 
associated with Bana, remains to be done. In the space available here I must 
focus on a single representative of the Pala line of poets. 


B.3. Abhinanda in the Anthologies 


For Abhinanda’s poetic corpus beyond the Ramacarita, our most reliable sources 
are, once again, the anthologies. The question of how many works by our poet 
Abhinanda may still be available is complicated by the fact that there seem to have 
been two Abhinandas living at the same time, both eligible to be called Gauda 
Abhinanda, and both candidates for recognition as author of several works. 

Our poet, the author of the Ramacarita, identifies himself as the son of 
Satananda and appears to be from the Pala lands, not only because of the 
patronage of his poem but also because of the linguistic and poetic features of the 
verses by both Abhinanda and Satananda included in the Subhdsitaratnakosa. 
The other Abhinanda, author of the Kadambarisara, identifies himself as the 
son of Jayanta (presumably the logician by that name), and was born in Kashmir, 
but in a family that had earlier come from the Gauda region. 

It is unclear which (if either) Abhinanda was the author of the well-known 
Yogavasisthasara or Laghu Yogavasistha, an abridgement of the famous text of 
idealist philosophical stories. In itself the word sdara in the title would point to 
the Kashmiri Abhinanda because of the similar title of his abridgement of the 
Kadambari. But the hymn to Rama in Laghu Yogavasistha 6.17.11-58 occurs 
also in almost exactly the same form in the speech of Vibhisana to Sugriva at 
Ramacarita 31.99-148, and was most probably extracted from there; although 
the same hymn exists in the larger Brhat Yogavasistha (at 6.12710-57), of which 
the Laghu text is supposedly an abridgement, there are other places where the 
larger text has clearly drawn on the shorter one, and the passage seems at home 
in the Ramacarita, where it may be compared to the similar passage in Ramacarita 
9.866. But there is no reason why the other Abhinanda might not have been 
familiar with the Ramacarita, and, to confuse matters further, it is also possible 
that our Abhinanda might, like many others before, have moved from Gauda to 
Kashmir himself at some point in his life, since he appears to have gone from 
place to place after the death of his original patron.*® Although the question is 


28. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, Ixviii-lxx. For more on Abhinanda’s patron see the later 
explanation in this chapter. 
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of considerable interest given the obvious overlap in subject matter between 
the two texts on Rama, the authorship of the Laghu Yogavasistha remains 
uncertain.”? 

The name Abhinanda is also given as the author of an extant play entitled 
Bhimaparakrama, but here too the precise identity of the person referred to is 
unknown.°° 

We are thus left with the Ramacarita as the only large work certainly by the 
Pala poet Abhinanda. Here too there is some uncertainty about the authorship 
of the final portion of the poem as printed. Cantos 37—40 exist in two different 
versions, and although one of them is attributed to Abhinnanda it seems likely 
that neither is genuine, since Canto 36 ends with a verse that seems to mark the 
end of Abhinanda’s project. Kosambi and Gokhale assume that his patron had 
died and that the project was abandoned. In any case the poem is a long one 
as it is, containing 36 cantos, averaging more than 100 verses each. 

Beyond this there are a good many verses attributed to Abhinanda and 
Gauda Abhinanda in the anthologies, most notably the Subhdsitaratnakosa. 
I shall deal briefly with these before turning to the Ramacarita itself. 

Although verses by Abhinanda are included in several early anthologies, col- 
lections other than the Subhdsitaratnakosa generally restrict their choices to 
poems that do not deviate from the usual topics of Sanskrit court poetry, and 
therefore have less to offer on the relevant peculiarities of Pala-style poetry. Even 
in these more conventional verses, however, Abhinanda’s unusual diction is often 
on view, and before turning to the Subhdsitaratnakosa \ give one example of such 
a verse, included by the anthologist Sridharadasa in his section on kisses.>! 


For some stretch of time he keeps it up, 
this kiss she has allowed 

even while declining, 

for he both tastes 

and at the same time 

scrutinizes closely 


the face of his beloved: 


how her lower lip shows fear of being bitten, 


29. The most extensive work on the history of the entire complex of Yogavasistha texts has 
been done by Walther Slaje. For a summary, see Hanneder 2000. 
30. Warder 5.127ff, § 2985ff. 
31. Saduktikarnamrta 1102 (attributed to Abhinanda): 
kiyantamcit kalam dasana-pada-bhitadhara-dalam 
lalata-prasveda-skhalad-alakam uttala-nayanam / 
nisedhanujnatam pulakita-kapolam priyatamo 
vadhi-vaktrambhojam rasayati ca nirvarnayati ca // 
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how her bangs lie splayed 

in the rising wetness on her forehead, 
how the fine hairs on her cheek 
stand on end, 


how her eyes grow big. 


The verse works better in the original language, partly because the Sanskrit 
word for “face” (here vaktra) also (and more directly) means “mouth.” 

Here the bulk of the verse delivers the usual list of the involuntary symptoms 
(sattvikabhavas) of sexual excitement—trembling, sweating, bristling, dilating— 
but the opening and closing phrases are distinctive. The first word of this verse, 


> 6 


kiyantamcit (“of a certain extent,” “of indescribable length”), is a good example 
of Abhinanda’s talent for coming up with uncommon constructions that are 
immediately understandable. The word is an indefinite adjective formed by 
adding the formative sufhx cit to an interrogative adjective, but while the inter- 
rogative phrase kiyantam kalam (“for how long?”) is a very common cliche at 
the beginning of verses in the Mahabharata epic and elsewhere, the indefinitized 
form is scarcely recorded in texts on this side of the Satapatha Brahmana. Yet 
anyone who knows Sanskrit will easily catch its meaning. The result is that 
the first two words of the verse are a sort of poem in themselves, a pleasant little 
surprise that casts a favorable influence over one’s experience of the rest of 
the verse. 

It is the close of the verse, however, that makes clear the antecedents of this 
device. We have already seen that this combination of two contrasting verbs 
joined by two instances of the conjunction ca at the end of a verse in Sikharini 
meter—here rasayati ca nirvarnayati ca, “both tastes and scrutinizes’—is one of 
the most unmistakable trademarks of the verse style of Bhavabhuati. We have seen 
also his use of this technique to express experiential paradoxes, as well as his 
obsession with the simultaneous presence of immersion in an emotion and the 
observation (aesthetic or otherwise) of it, which here appears in the man’s both 
tasting and examining. As it happens, Bhavabhiti was also fond of uncommon 
grammatical conventions, some of which resemble the device used at the 
beginning of Abhinanda’s verse—Bhavabhiti has even been known to indefinitize 
less common interrogatives, producing forms such as kutastyo ‘pi, “from some- 
where or other.”?? 

Most of the two dozen or so verses attributed to Abhinanda in the 
Subhdasitaratnakosa are also conventional in content, but some of them display 
the wider interest of the Pala poets in more homely topics of description. 
Abhinanda’s offerings in this category are notable for their attention to a wide 


32. These topics are discussed in Chapter 14 on “The Plays of Bhavabhiti.” 
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range of sensory experiences and for the emotional impact of the descriptions. 
A good example is a verse included in the section on Autumn, with its evocation 
of the simple pleasure of the season:°? 


There are trails of sugarcane juice on the cart paths, 
and banners of lingering dust; 

on the tips of the barley, bowing 

with ripeness, a row of parrots perches; 

a line of minnows swims through the ditches 

all the way from the fields to the reservoir; 

on the banks of the rivers the glistening mud 

gives relief from the heat to the oxherd. 


The pan-aesthetic approach used here has many parallels in Abhinanda’s 
mahakdavya. The verse once again is marked by the poet's gentle idiosyncracies in 
diction. The use of the word uksa (“ox” or “bull”) at the end, for example, is 
rather unusual in itself in comparison with words such as gopdla, and in its echo- 
ing of the opening word iksu it gives a pretty little flourish to exit on. There may 
also be examples of vernacular diction in the verse.>4 

Another verse by Abhinanda involving the naturalistic description of the 
season has several echoes of earlier poets. Bana had been a master in describing 
the curling and hanging of smoke in the air.>° In Abhinanda’s hands smoke is 
described with equal realism, together with another device that we have seen to 
be favored by Bana and his followers, the tripling of visual shapes. But Abhinanda 
adds to these features a kind of atmospheric evocation that will be of great impor- 
tance in his mahakavya as well. The verse is from the section on Early Winter:°° 


Now at the end of day 
the round villages have a special charm, 
with threshing circles spread on their open spaces, 


33. Subhasitaratnakosa 282: 
iksu-tvak-ksoda-sarah sakata-saranayo dhira-dhili-patakab 
paka-svikara-namre Sirasi nivisate sika-saleh sukali / 
kedarebhyah pranalaih pravisati Saphari-panktir adharam arad 
acchah kacchesu pankah sukhayati saritam atapad uksa-palam // 

34. Ingalls (1965: 490, n. 282), contended that this may be the first use in Sanskrit of the 
word accha (which I have translated here as “glistening”) in its modern meaning of “good,” and also 
that the word dhira (which I have translated as “lingering”) also has a local meaning of “saffron.” 

35. A famous example is Subhdsitaratnakosa 1174. 

36. Subhdasitaratnakosa 303: 


abhoginah kim api samprati vasarante 
sampanna-sali-khala-pallavitépasalyah / 
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and their circumferences ringed 
by a line of smoke from cowdung fires, 
bent down by the burden of frost. 


Here, in addition to the beauty of the combined evocation of sight, smell, 
and touch, the images evoked are put to further use in the poem by cooperating 
in the building of a set of visually echoed rings, somewhat like the multiple cones 
conjured up in Rajasekhara’s verse on the diabolo dance already described,°’ 
and here contributing to the feeling of cozy enclosure within domestic circles, 
providing shelter from the growing chill in the air. 

For this as well, partial models can be found. Bhavabhiti, for example, 
composed powerful examples of this type, including the wonderful verse on the 
approach of darkness in the prelude to Act 5 of his Malatimadhava, which sets 
the mood for the horrific cemetery scene that follows. In Bhavabhiti’s play, 
however, the mood in question fits neatly within the traditional framework of 
recognized rasas and bhavas, as is also true in the verse from Rajasekhara's play. 
In Abhinanda’s verse the emotion evoked is something more everyday, rustic in 
this particular instance but not foreign to anyone, and it involves a palpable 
pleasure that is not so easily categorized in conventional terms, or at the least we 
can say that even if it evokes an official bhava it does so through the use of 
unusual vibhavas. That is what provides an extra little element of surprise when 
the pleasure is recognized as something recorded in our individual past experi- 
ence—in accordance with classical rasa theory, but perhaps not accounted for in 
conventional lists—and the poetic goal of camatkdra always depends on a 
combination of surprise and recognition. 

As a final example of Abhinanda’s anthology verses, consider another vienete 
that is once again extremely atmospheric in the most literal way. His descriptive 
verses usually bring to life features of a scene that are in the air, whether they 
are visual, aural, olfactory, or tactile, and very often with a combination of more 
than one of these. A good example is this verse from the section on the Rainy 


Season:°° 


‘The nights pack deepness. 
The dark mass that fills them 


gramas tusara-bhara-bandhura-gomayagni- 
dhiméavali-valaya-mekhalino haranti// 
37. Rajasekhara’s verse and its antecedents in verses by Bana are described in the earlier 
chapter on Bana’s verse poetry, “On Bana’s Boldness.” 
38. Subhasitaratnakosa 252: 
vidyud-didhiti-bheda-bhisana-tamah-stomantarah samtata- 
syamambhodhara-rodha-samkata-viyad-viprosita-jyotisah / 
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is broken only by frightening lightning flashes; 
the sky is jammed with continuous black clouds 
that have blocked out the moon and stars; 

the trees nearby are inferred from the fireflies; 
and over all is the sound of the swarms of insects 
intoxicated by the pouring rain. 


Here the pitch blackness of the night is set off by flashes of both lightning 
and lightning bugs, and overlaid first by the droning of the rain and then, over 
that, the droning of the insects, and still again over that the oppressive presence 
of the evoked humidity. 

Of course, Abhinanda had models for precisely this sort of evocation among 
the poets in his line. Bana himself probably wrote a separate work containing 
such verses, judging from the masterly poems on rain and poverty preserved in 
the Subhdsitaratnakosa (verses 1304 and 1305). It is useful, in judging the extent 
to which such verses are characteristic of a particular group of poets, to ask how 
Magha, for example, might have handled the topic: his darkness would have 
been expressed in rays involved in some fancied figuration rather than the pal- 
pable mass we have here, and although Magha was also not averse to fireflies he 
was more comfortable with bees than with the more homely insects we hear 
droning in this verse. 

One final note on the influence of Bana in such verses: in each of these verses 
there are interesting things to be learned in observing the varying lengths of 
nominal compounds used and how they are distributed. In the interests of space 
I will comment only on the last example given, which provides in this area an 
example of Abhinanda’s tendency to achieve good effects from slightly idiosyn- 
cratic tweakings of established procedures. A pattern used very frequently by 
Bana is to use short freestanding words only for the basic elements of the skel- 
eton, and to place the attributive descriptions making up the rest of the verse in 
long unbroken compounds, a technique probably extended into verse composi- 
tion from the model of the notoriously long compounds he uses in his prose 
poems. This pattern becomes formulaic in some of the Pala poets, including 
Abhinanda’s father Satananda and their compatriot Vallana. They tend to aim at 
symmetrical structures, and for Vallana in particular this often seems largely pic- 
torial—his patterns are easily spotted by glancing at the verses on a printed page. 
But in this verse Abhinanda’s placement of the compounds is conspicuously 


khadyotanumitépakantha-taravah pusnanti gambhiratam 
asarédaka-matta-kita-patali-kvanottara ratrayah // 
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staggered. Near the end of the first quarter of his verse the single word samtata 
begins a compound that runs continuously into and throughout the rest of the 
verse half, where in the usual practice there would be a break at the end of the 
quarter. The word therefore sticks out, and not unexpressively: the meaning of 
this word is “continuing, unbroken.” 

In examining such techniques it is important not to assume, as some 
scholars have implied in reaction to Bana’s prose style, that the use of long com- 
pounds is an invariable feature of his legacy. As Bana’s own verses show, he was 
not afraid to use compounds in more daring ways than many other poets had 
done, but he always used them appropriately, and this is a lesson that Abhinanda 
learned well. 

In the Ramacarita we will see, among other things, that Abhinanda aims at 
a simple and direct style of presentation, in which long compounds—which he 
is fully capable of deploying to good effect—are less often appropriate than in 
verses such as these. In the course of that longer work his goal appears to be one 
that is to be achieved cumulatively, and this calls for a gentle approach. That 
approach, however, requires a boldness of its own, involving the use of atmo- 
spheric references and evocative effects of the type we have just seen, as devices 
both for the overall structuring of his poem and for the accomplishment of 
specific details of emotional suggestion. This sort of daring is equally a part of 
Banas legacy. 

I turn now to that longer poem. 


C. Abhinandas Mahakavya 


The Ramacarita begins very dramatically in the middle of the action of its 
well-known story, at the suspenseful moment at the end of the rainy season when 
Rama and his brother Laksmana have waited throughout four long months for 
the time when Sugriva will come to help them find Sita, and are now watching 
anxiously from their damp and lonely perch on the mountainside to see if he will 
keep his word. 

This fact provides the clearest indication that none of the authors of the 
standard modern histories of Sanskrit literature who characterize the 
Ramacarita—excepting only the two most detailed treatments, those by 
M. Krishnamachariar and his admirer A. K. Warder??—ever looked at even the 
opening verse of the poem, since none of them managed to correct the blunder 


39. Krishnamachariar 1970; Warder 1972-92. 
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they reproduce of placing the beginning of the poem half a year earlier, at the 
abduction of Sita.*° 

In making this mistake, they not only ignore all the events that intervened 
between the abduction of Sita and the point at which the poem actually begins, 
including the initial wanderings of the grief-stricken brothers, the negotiations 
with Sugriva, the murder of Valin, and the long wait during the monsoon while 
Sugriva cavorted in his new palace with his new wife. More importantly, they 
miss the true nature of the dramatic beginning, which from the very start gives 
evidence of the plan that I have suggested, of proceeding directly and patiently 
to deploy the scheme of atmospheric references that will inform the poem. 
Abhinanda begins his poem with a series of verses involving the poetic ornament 
called vyatireka, “contrast,’ with the contrast in question being that between 
clearing the external atmosphere and the continuing dampness of the brothers’ 
spirits; in its simplicity and straightforwardness this opening is entirely different 
from the convoluted and complex opening of Magha’s Sisupdlavadha and the 
mahdakavyas that imitate it. The canto is composed in the shortest of the poem's 
running meters, the common anustubh:*} 


1. Then, on a plateau on Mount Malyavan, came the end of the rainy 
season, which for Rama in his separation had brought such pain that his 
tears were hard to stop. 


40. Keith 1920, 135: “which deals with the story of Rama from the rape of Sita”; Winternitz 
1922, 74 n. 4: “das die Geschichte Ramas vom Raub der Sita an behandelt”; Dasgupta and De 
1947, 324: “weaves a Mahakavya of the elaborate kind out of the well-worn Ramayana story, com- 
mencing from the abduction of Sita’; Lienhard 1984, 200: “a Rama poem in thirty-six cantos 
beginning with the abduction of Sita”; R. Nanavati in Datta 1.6, s.v. ‘Abhinanda’: “dealing with 
the Ramayana story from Sita’s abduction up to the killing of the demons Kumbha and Vikumbha.” 
Renou and Filliozat 1953, 22, are perhaps somewhat better in merely implying that the story is 
told from the beginning: “un Ramacarita en 36 chantes, résumé du Ramayana jusqu’a la mort de 
Kumbha-Nikumbha.” Bhattacharji 1993, 251, is bad in getting both ends wrong: “It begins with 
Sitas abduction and ends where the Uttarakanda ends.” Jha’s translation in Winternitz 1963, 82 
n. 1, is even worse, in combining this erroneous implication with a complete misunderstanding of 
Winternitz’s mistaken statement: “an epic Ramacarita, that narrates the story of Rama from the 
beginning up to the abduction of Sita”! 

41. Ramacarita 1.1—-5 (all quotations from the Ramacarita are based on the edition in 
Ramaswami 1930): 


atha malyavatah prasthe kakutsthasya viyoginah / 
durnivarasru-samvego jagama jaladagamah //1// 
sasama vastir meghanam utsange tasya bhibhrtah / 
virarama na ramasya dhara-santatir asrunah //2// 
itas tatah parinatim bheje barhina-kiujitam / 

ha priye raja-putriti na rama-paridevitam //3// 
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2. ‘The raining of the clouds ceased on the top of the mountains, but the 
steady flow of Rama's tears did not end. 

3. All around, the crying of the peacocks came to its conclusion, but not 
Ramas lamenting, “Alas, my dear princess.” 

4, ‘The sun and moon, free of dust, took on an indescribable splendor, but 
the complexion of the two sons of Dasaratha remained spoiled by sepa- 
ration, just as before. 

5. The sky was splendid with its stainless moon; the lake was beautiful 
with opened lotuses; but the two brothers drooped, their faces covered 
with tears. 


Despite its apparent simplicity and the real accessibility of its language, this 
passage is smoother and more sophisticated in its tone than the early styles asso- 
ciated with the epics or with Asvaghosa. In addition to the many subtle plays on 
words (jagdma jaladdgamah, virarama na ramasya, and so on) and archaic touches 
of the gentle type favored by Abhinanda (for example, the lengthening of the 
final vowel of the first component in the compound siérya-candramasoh, which is 
a feature of Vedic grammar less common in the classical language), the under- 
lying richness in the treatment of the poetic figures has been mentioned by 
several of the Sanskrit writers on poetics. Bhoja, for example, gave praise in both 
his works on poetics to the subtle ways in which the poet has strengthened the 
poetic contrast aimed at in two of these verses.** In the second verse there is a 
pun in the phrase utsange tasya bhubhrtah, which in addition to meaning “on the 
slope of that mountain” can also mean “onto the lap of that king”; the second 
half of the verse makes it clear that the first meaning is intended, which may 
produce a correction of the original impression of similarity in the direction of a 
heightened contrast. Similarly, the first half of the fifth verse is likely to set up an 
expectation, given the frequency with which faces are compared to the full moon 
and to the full-blown lotus in Sanskrit poetry, that Rama and Laksmana will be 
compared to the serene sky and lake, and only in the continuation of this verse 
is the expectation reversed. 

It is characteristic of Abhinanda’s style that none of these bits of added value 
are essential to the working of the verse on a basic level. The literal meaning is 
readily clear, and even the intended poetic ornament will be delivered whether 


kapy abhikhya virajasoh surya-candramasor abhit / 
dasarathyos tathdivasid ayogépahata rucih //4// 
nirmaléndu nabho reje vikacabjam babhau sarah / 
parampary-asru-vadanau mamlatur bhratarav ubhau 1/5// 


42. Warder 5.11516. 
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or not these subtle enhancements are detected by the reader. Just as importantly, 
most of the readers in the intended audience of the poem would surely have 
detected them without hesitation. 


C.1l. Naturalism 


The deliberate pace set in this opening passage is soon put to use in what is 
probably the single most startling feature of the poem—extended naturalistic 
descriptions in which a steady progression of stylistically straightforward state- 
ments describes a series of actions realistically imagined. These descriptions draw 
heavily on the sights and sounds of everyday village life in ordinary families, 
in the tradition of Pala Sanskrit poetry into which Abhinanda was born, but we 
are no longer in a position to know how many of the details he uses are borrowed 
from other poets. 

To give just one example of an important source now almost entirely lost to 
us: the lists given by Abhinanda and other Pala poets such as Vasukalpa of poetic 
models often include the name of Kegata, who is now known almost exclusively 
for a single verse preserved in the Subhdsitaratnakosa.*> The verse describes 
a woman whose husband has just returned from a long journey across the desert. 
Because her in-laws are also there to greet him, the wife cannot show her feelings 
directly; instead she uses her own fingers to gently comb the dust from the mane 
of her husband’s camel. This and other images are still traceable in descriptions 
of women in love found in the plays of Bhavabhiti and are reused by Abhinanda 
in his poem, transferring them, as he does through most of the Ramacarita, 
to the description of close relationships between male characters. 

Keep the image of combing with fingers in mind while reading the following 
passage from the second canto of the Ramacarita, and notice also that although 
the verses in the passage are syntactically independent, as kdvya verses are, the 
overall effect is more reminiscent of the flowing narrative action of the old epics 
(and, perhaps more importantly, of more recent poems in Prakrit) than of the 
triphammer pointed style of a typical mahadkavya. Rama and Laksmana are 
looking for a place to bed down for the night; the passage is quite significantly 
composed in the rathoddhata meter, which since at least the time of Kalidasa had 


been especially associated with treatments of romantic love:*4 


Examining the area, the two Raghavas soon picked a spot where no breeze 
from a lotus pond blew, and where the moonlight could not be seen. 


43. Subhdsitaratnakosa 512, in the section on “The Blossoming of Love.” 
44. Ramacarita 2.42~-51: 
yatra vati na kumudvati-marut kaumudi bata na yatra viksyate / 
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Laksmana spread a place with fresh straw for his dear Rama to lie 
on, purifying it by the application of his eyes and palms, and removing 
hidden thorns and pebbles. 

When his older brother suddenly became sleepy he washed his 
lotus feet, drying them with his own garment and skillfully massaging 
them repeatedly with his hands. 

For a long time he shed tears and rubbed with his hand, his older 
brother's only aid, those feet on which the royal marks had been 
battered by the road. 

Gently he straightened his tangled dreadlocks, combing them with 
his own fingernails. He shook out the upper sheet, which had slipped 
away from the lower cloth, and returned it to the area where Rama 
would lie. 

He laid the two quivers at the sides; he worshipped the bow and 
put it at the head; and he dusted off the covered mat by shaking his 
own skirt out over it and drawing it back. 

When in these ways his younger brother's repeated services had 
overcome the pain of his banishment, Rama lay down for a while, his 
senses weary, as if he wished to sleep. 

Gradually he saw that his younger brother was awake, and as their 
opened eyes met, Rama propped his left arm on its elbow, placed his 
head on its palm, and spoke brief words: 


tam nirupita-samantam anjasa bhejatuh parisaram raghidvahau //42// 
arsti-pani-tala-pata-sodhitam uddhrta-sthagita-kantakavatam / 

astrnan nava-trnena medinam ramabhadra-sayandya laksmanah 1/43// 
nirnineja sahasa susupsatah pada-padma-yugam agra-janmanah/ 
svamsukéddhrta-jalam karabjayoh kausalac ca samavahayat punah //44// 
adhva-jarjarita-raja-laksanam laksmanas caranam agra-janmanah / 
amamarsa ciram asru vartayan kevalépakaranena panina //45// 

svairam agra-karajair vivrtya ca vyakulam samanayaj jatatavim / 
anga-desam anayad vidhiyya ca srastaratisrtam ancalam tvacah //46// 
parsvayor upadadhe mahesudhi adade sirasi pijitam dhanuh / 
unmamarja dhuta-samhrtena ca svancalena punaruktam astaram //47// 
ity ajasram anujata-sevayd jiyamana-vana-vasa-yatanah / 

vaptu-kama iva salaséndriyah samvivesa raghu-nandanah ksanam //48// 
militénmisita-locanah sanair jagarikam avalokya so ‘nujam / 
ucca-vama-kara-pankajédara-nyasta-maulir avadan mitam vacah //49// 
accha vatsa Sayaniyam atmanah klisyase krsa-tarah kiyac ciram / 
nidraya visadatam vraja ksanam na ksamah pratinisitha-jagarah //50// 
pratar asti bahu krtyam avayor bhratar atmani kim asy atatparah / 
cintyatam usasi tasya samgatih Sitalasya kapi-cakravartinah //51// 
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“Go to your own bed, my dear. You are so thin; how long will you 
torment yourself? Refresh yourself a moment with some sleep; it’s not 
good to stay up late every night. 

“We have a lot to do in the morning, brother. Why don't you look 
after yourself? We can think in the morning about how to handle that 
procrastinating monkey king.” 

The “realism” in such passages is less simple than it might appear, especially 
since so few of the characters in the poem are human. Rama himself is conscious 
throughout of his own divinity, and the treatment of him plays with a sort of 
docetism that is sometimes discussed openly and sometimes merely hinted at, as 
in the statement here, “as if he wished to sleep.” 

We may call this realism, but in a poem in which so many characters— 
including in some ways Rama himself—are not fully human, it is realism of a 
special sort. Abhinanda’s descriptions of the behavior of the demons and flying 
monkeys in the poem is presumably not based on actual observation, but he 
does attempt to depict them in ways that make practical sense in terms of 
everyday experience. His effort of imagination is typically directed not at visual 
figuration of the sort that Magha might attempt or causal conceits in the style of 
Murari, but rather at trying to visualize how a flying monkey might move his 
tail in flight, or what a talking monkey might say if another monkey stepped on 
his tail in the dark, or how a demon official might carry himself in court, given 
his superhuman sense of smell and his particular dietary interests. 


C.2. Atmospherics 


More precisely, Abhinanda’s goal seems to be to find ways to describe the actions 
of each of his characters that will connect with the experiences of his readers as 
directly as the descriptions of cowdung fires and cool mud in his anthology 
verses. And, as I have suggested in my remarks on those verses, for Abhinanda 
this usually involves references to atmospheric stimuli. A good example in the 
opening part of the poem is his attention to the workings of humidity. Laksmana 
alludes to the cumulatively demoralizing effect of the dampness of the monsoon, 
a palpable emotional fact familiar to anyone who has lived in India, in attempt- 


ing to boost Rama out of his depression:* 


Rest the weight of your body on me and sit up for victory. Please get 
off this bed, which is in disarray from your swooning and tossing. 


45. Ramacarita 1.32-36: 


vijayaya bhavasino mayy arpita-vapur-bharah / 
murcchdnuvalana-vyastah prastaras tyajyatam ayam //32// 


pratistépatyaka-sala-dalagra-jala-bindavah / 
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Please, for a moment shake loose the dreadlocks that cling to the 
slopes of your shoulders, soaked by the drops that have fallen from the 
leaftips of the sal trees on the mountainside. 

Please, for a moment, my brother, take your hand away from your 
cheek, to loosen this clumped barkcloth knot from your shoulder. 

Please, air out these arrows with their soggy fittings; take out your 
long bow from the old wet cloth of its sheath. 

Please, go down from this mountaintop and quit this moping. 
Kill the ten-headed Ravana with your arrows, straightened by piercing 
the ten directions. 


The same sensitivities apply in descriptions of the monkeys in the poem. 
An example from the other end of the humidity scale is the description later in 
the poem of the expedition of Angada and his troop of monkeys in search of 


clues to the whereabouts of Sita. Typically, the passage begins by equating the 


atmospheric conditions with the emotional situation of the poem’s hero:*° 


Then they reached a boundless, burning mountainous desert which 
seemed an embodiment of Rama and Sita’s long separation, 

where for all their long searching the exhausted monkeys could not 
find even a vine with a shred of shade, much less Sita. 

At every step they encountered rocks as cruel as Ravana, but nowhere 
did they come across a stream as cool as Sita. 


saryantam ksanam uddhuya sthagitamsa-tata jatah//33// 
muhurtam kriyatam arya kapola-virahi karah / 
vyusito valkala-granthir amsad unmocyatam ayam //34// 
ito vitatya diyantam isavah klinna-yantranah / 
nirmuktardra-jarac-cailam ddattam dyatam dhanubh //35// 
ito vatiryatam prasthad a-svasthyam idam ujjhyatam / 
ahisubhir dasagrivam dasa-dig-vedha-sodhitaih //36// 

46. Ramacarita 10.112—117: 


athadpatann a-paryantam jvalantam giri-jangalam / 
murtimantam ivdyatam a-yogam rama-sitayoh //1 12// 
vicinvantas cirataram yatra Sranta vandukasah / 

latam api laghu-cchayam ndsedur maithilim kutah //113// 
gravano ravana-kriras tair akrantah pade pade/ 

asadita punah kvdpi na sita-sitala sarit //114// 

samantad udabhyjyanta kevalam valukdsu te / 
Suskananah suska-nadih khananto mbu na lebhire //115// 
girisv amargan plavagas trd-vegoccalitasavah / 
sannyasta-sita-vicayah prapata-salila-srutim //116// 

itas tatah sikatilah sthalis tejas-taranginih / 

te nipetuh payo-mohat pipasartas tapasvinah //117// 
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They were being roasted on the sands that surrounded them 
everywhere. With parched mouths they dug in the dry riverbeds, 
but found no water. 

In the mountains their life breath was being driven out by the power 
of their thirst, and they gave up the search for Sita, hunting only for 
a waterfall. 

In their anguish, tormented by thirst, in place after place they fell on pools 
of sand, thinking there was water where there were only waves of heat. 


Fortunately they soon sense a real change in humidity, and through aerial 
evidence of several kinds discover an opening in the ground through which a cool, 
moist breeze emerges. They enter and progress through a rapid series of lighting 
changes: out of the harsh sunlight into a passage in complete darkness, described 
comically, after which Hanuman plunges still farther down into a subterranean 
world lit by phosphorescent stones and filled with impressive architechtural 
adornments lovingly described by the poet. In such passages we seem to be 
encountering the mahdkdavya genre as reimagined by an interior decorator. 

In other passages, Abhinanda concentrates not so much on the ambient 
conditions as on the atmospheric features of the characters themselves. In these 
passages we have more the mahdkdvya as conceived by a personal hairdresser; 
the environmental features of interest include personal choices in costume and 
cosmetics, which he uses at many points in the poem as an external expression 
of inward character. 

Ravana, for example, displays a fascinating mixture of glamor and brutality 
when he appears in his nightclub mode, as he does in one torchlit scene in 
Lanka. He has already gone to bed but is suddenly awakened by what the poet 
calls a “gust of lust” (sadana-vata), and he jumps up, changes his clothes, and 
goes out on the prowl, being the lord of nightstalkers that he is.4” As part of his 
preparation he thoughtfully reduces the number of his heads to the number 
acceptable to human females (that is, one) before slicking down the hair on the 
remaining head with oil. ‘Then the scene shifts to the place he has headed for, and 
we are told, in typically atmospheric terms, that Ravana’s arrival there was 
preceded by the arrival both of the smell of his lavishly applied perfume and of 
the flashes of light bouncing off his bling-bling jewelry.48 In its atmospheric 
synasthesia the scene is reminiscent of the description of the karaoke party the 


47. Ramacarita 19.54: 

atrantare madana-vata-pradhita-nidrah sa drag dhrténya-racano rajanicaréndrah. 
48. Ramacarita 19.56 (meter: vasantatilaka): 

asah sudiram abhavann adhivasa-bhajo nirharinadparimalenavilepananam/ 


asin nabhah sphurita-sakra-dhanuh -sahasram tasyabhitas churitam abharana-prabhabhih //56// 
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night before, at which the drunken Ravana had not only tried to sing along 
with the band but had also grabbed a myrdangam drum and started a sort of 
conga line. 

Time after time the emotional events in the poem are expressed through 
their parallels in these atmospheric stimuli. Sight and smell are combined again, 
for example, in Abhinanda’s expression of the impact of Vibhisana’s banishment 
on the inhabitants of the city:*? 


Then, although jewelled lamps were burning and flowers were 
blossoming, it was as if the city of Lanka had no light and no fragrance. 


Aerial conditions are crucial both for the overall structure of the poem and 
its division into cantos, and also for the treatment of the emotional progress of 
the characters in the poem. We have seen how the poem opens with the use of a 
series of climatic contrasts to express the uneasiness of Rama and Laksmana. 
As the poem progresses their emotions are more often paralleled by the weather 
and lighting conditions, as we saw in Laksmana’s references to sogginess. By the 
end of the first canto the depression of the two brothers is being equated with the 
setting of the sun, and the theme of heavenly luminaries is picked up on in 
the first of a number of metapoetic verses added by Abhinanda at the junctures 


between cantos:22 


Then those two, their eyes filled with tears, themselves being watched 
with distress by the animals, fell to the earth, as if the moon and the 
sun had fallen down from the sky. 

When those two sons of Dasaratha had fallen to the earth in this 
way, the faces of the women of all ten directions lost their color, as if 
because of their distress. 


49. Ramacarita 24.2: 


jvalatsu mani-dipesu puspesu vikasatsv api / 
an-dlokam an-amodam abhil lanka-puram tada //2// 


50. Ramacarita 1.108-110: 


tatas tau sasru-nayanau mrgair vidhura-viksitau / 
nipetatur diva iva bhrastau vidhu-ravi ksitau //108// 
iti nipatitayos tayor dvayoh 

dasaratha-nandanayor mahi-tale / 

dasabhir api dig-angana-mukhair 

adhyti-vasdd iva tatyaje rucih //109// 

ete nikama-rasikasya jayanti padah 
§ri-haravarsa-yuvaraja-mahitaléndoh / 

yair dvadasarka-kiranbtkara-durnivarah 

srsto ‘bhinanda-kumudasya maha-vikasah //110// 
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Victorious are these beams of light [or lines of poetry, or revered 
feet] of the moon on this earth, Sri Haravarsa Yuvaraja, who has 
abundant rasa; he has created the great blossoming of the waterlily that 
is Abhinanda, whose wide spreading the combined rays of the twelve 
suns of the apocalypse will be hard put to reverse. 


C.3. Lighting 


Of the various kinds of things in the air in the Ramacarita, lighting conditions 
are by far the most important, since they are literally the most visible markers of 
the coordinated patterns of activity and poetic texture that make up the poem. 
Throughout the poem the lighting changes through a series of settings each of 
which corresponds to a particular flavor of action. The relatively few scenes that 
occur in normal daylight (as opposed to the extreme light that we saw in the 
description of the desert), whether outdoors or indoors, involve the straightfor- 
ward bits of business: taking a roll call, attending to matters in court, carrying 
out the preliminary maneuvers of war, and so on. In contrast, moonlight is the 
lighting appropriate to personal introspection and other forms of individual 
searching; there are beautiful examples in the private conversation that Rama 
and Laksmana have while lying awake in the moonlight in the third canto, in 
Hanumans stealthy search through the moonlit palaces of Lanka on his first 
night there in the eighteenth canto, and in Vibhisana’s lonely moonlit walk 
along the beach as he tries to decide what to do in the twenty-fourth canto. 
Similarly, the nocturnal scenes that occur by torchlight involve wilder and more 
garish actions, whether of partying or of fighting, while the fantasy scene in 
Svayamprabha’s cave in the twelfth canto occurs under eerie phosphorescent 
lighting. And several desperate scenes take place in pitch darkness. 

In addition to these recurring uses of stable lighting conditions, similar 
assignments are given to the various categories of transitions between these states. 
Sunset, temporary darkness, moonrise, moonset, sunrise, and the various levels 
of twilight along the way, each occur a half dozen times or more in the poem, 
each with its own category of narrative task and each providing an opportunity 
for a shift in poetic texture. These transitions are used as times in which the char- 
acters, rather than being actively involved in some bit of business, are allowed to 
take stock of their situations. The resulting pauses in the action also give the poet 
a chance to take one of the several modes of poetic enhancement out for a spin, 
and it is here that Abhinanda’s forays into punning and rhyming and other such 
techniques, gentle as they are, tend to occur. 

If space permitted, many further examples of atmospheric effects could be 
given; a particularly striking set of such effects, to mention but one, can be 
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found in the varying poetic techniques used in a number of scenes of sunset in 
the poem. 

As a final example combining many of the distinctive features of the 
Ramacarita, consider a passage involving not sunset but moonrise. It occurs in 
the thirty-first canto, immediately after the scene of a terrible battle fought after 
sundown. The demons have a double advantage in night-time combat: they can 
see well in the dark, but are themselves difficult to see because of their black skin. 
Ravana’s son Indrajit, frustrated by his inability to make progress against Rama’ 
army of monkeys even under cover of darkness, finally resorts to a dreadful mag- 
ical weapon, his Snake Snare, with which he lassos both Rama and Laksmana 
and holds them helpless as every inch of their bodies is pierced by enemy arrows. 
But he is then foiled in his hope of carrying away their bodies for display; they 
are protected by his uncle, Ravana’s brother Vibhisana, who has gone over to 


Rama's side but who as a demon can see in the dark. 


As soon as Indrajit leaves the moon appears:?! 


43. With that Indrajit left the field and entered Lanka, and slowly the 


moon rose, piercing the helpless darkness. 


51. Ramacarita 31.43—54: 


ity utsrjya ranam lankam praviste vasava-dvisi/ 

udiyaya sanair indur bhindann a-saranam tamah //43// 
anindya vimdanena trijatd tatra janakim / 

ramasya tam darsayitum dasam dasamukhdjnaya //44// 
samare ‘bodhayat sadyah tam tatha paksa-patini / 
pasyanty api yatha patyur atyayam na mamara sa //45// 
tau tathérvyam nipatitau nispandau nypa-nandanau / 
vilokya candrikdloke vilalapa kapisvarah //46// 

aho bata mahdscaryam yad an-aryena raksasa / 

hatav imau tamisrena surya-candramasav ival/47// 
bhramah svapno tha mayéyam mahati pitasinam / 
pasyami yad a-sambhavyam rama-laksmanayor idam//48// 
ha deva kva drio dadyam ari-banah param purah/ 

nasti ksama-tilakyos tilasydpy antaram tanau //49// 

dhin mam krta-ghnam a-snigdham a-ksatam papam a-trapam / 
tayoh pasyami kadanam krtam evam aratina //50// 

kim a-saktah kim a-snigdhah sarve vana-cara vayam / 
ekam bhrataram adaya deva diram gato si yat //51// 

kim ndadisasi saumitre rama kim mam na bhasase / 
a-pramadah kutastyo ‘yam yuvayor ubhayor api //52// 
a-krtrimais catu-satats carandv ayam ddade / 

kéyam samprati saumitre vyathayam a-vibhagita //53// 
amrsami kva hastena kva likhami nakhais tvacam / 
prechami sahyam kva yuvam prahrtam kva na satruna //54// 
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44. By order of Ravana, Trijata brought Sita in a flying car to show her 
the conditionof Rama.°” 

45. Although she could see the slaughter of her husband, as they 
hovered in the sky she (Trijata) told her that he had not died.>? 

46. Seeing in the moonlight those two princes fallen motionless on 
the ground in that condition, the monkey king (Sugriva) 
lamented. 

47. Ah! Ah, what a terrible shock, that an ignoble demon has brought 
down these two, as darkness brings down the sun and moon. 

48. Is this an hallucination, or a dream, or some great magic of the 
demons, that I see this unimaginable thing that has happened to 
Rama and Laksmana? 

49. Ah, Lord, where can I my turn eyes, when every spot is filled with 
enemy arrows? There is not even the interval of a sesame seed on 
the bodies of these two ornaments of the earth. 

50. Damn me for being ungrateful, unkind, uninjured, wicked, 
shameless, that I see this kind of slaughter committed by the 
enemy. 

51. Are all of us monkeys so incapable, so unkind, that you, Lord, 
have abandoned us, taking only your brother with you? 

52. Will you not give me orders, Laksmana? Rama, will you not speak 
to me? Where has this lack of favor come from that both of you 
display? 

53. I have grasped your feet with hundreds of heartfelt flatteries, 
Laksmana, how can you refuse to share this way in a time of pain? 

54. Where can I rub you with my hand? Where can I scratch your 
skin with my nails? I ask you both, on what spot can you bear it? 
What place has not been wounded by the enemy? 


The lament goes on at length, but we will stop at this characteristic touch of 
fantastic realism: Sugriva is a monkey, and despite the stock features of his lament 
he turns in despair to every monkey’s refuge in dealing with injured loved ones— 
the thought of grooming them with his nails. Whether more should be made of 
this is difficult to say. 


52. Trijata is a female demon assigned to guard Sita but sympathetic to her. 

53. As printed the verse says that she explained it to her in such a way that she did not imme- 
diately die even upon seeing the slaughter of her husband. I have emended the text and translation 
of the verse on the basis of variant readings; in view of subsequent events it becomes clear that they 
are too high in the air to hear individual speeches, and it is only upon later hearing the roar of 
lamentation from the full crowd of monkeys that Sita realizes the truth and faints. 
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Notice, as before, the straightforward simplicity of the surface texture 
throughout, and the sprinkling of slightly greater richness underneath (once again 
the archaic compound s#ryd-candramasau, and the borrowings from Bhavabhati, 
including the previously mentioned word kutastyah in verse 52 and the questions 
that open verse 48, which are clear echoes of a famous verse by him).>4 

Of greatest interest here, however, are the significant changes in the depic- 
tion of these events from the version given in the Valmiki Ramdyana. In the epic 
there is, to begin with, no mention of moonrise at this point. In fact in that ver- 
sion, although the battle begins in darkness, somehow enough light to see by has 
developed well before the deployment of the Snake Noose; Rama has even sent 
scouts up in the air to view the battlefield. The introduction of moonrise here is 
entirely for Abhinanda’s usual purpose of using lighting conditions as emotional 
settings, here the shift from the terrible tragedy in darkness to the uncertain 
scene in moonlight, in which it appears but is not certain that the two heroes 
have been killed. 

Even more interesting is the reversal of the roles of Sita and Sugriva, in 
accordance with Abhinanda’s persistent practice of shifting important emotional 
expressions from the original female characters to male ones. In Valmiki’s ver- 
sion, the first one to see the fallen bodies of Rama and his brother is Sugriva, who 
is already close by on the battlefield. He sees their condition but is not allowed 
by the poet to lament them, since that is a role reserved for Rama's wife Sita. 
In the epic she is brought to the scene only later, at which point she delivers 
a long lament. 

The situation is fully reversed in the version told by Abhinanda, who appar- 
ently does not accept Sita’ claim to this right. In the Ramacarita he moves events 
around so as to have her brought quickly to the scene, before Sugriva is even 
mentioned, and just as quickly removed from consideration. She says nothing, 
and it is then Sugriva who offers the lament, which is long and emotional. 

Actually Sugriva is third in line for this role in the poem overall. It would 
go by preference to Laksmana (who is told early on by Rama that his tearful 
glance is more important to Rama than finding news of Sita),?> but he is now 
lying lifeless on the ground. Second would be the lovable Hanuman, but in this 
scene he is outranked by his king, Sugriva. 

It is quite clear that Abhinanda knows that his rearrangement will be viewed 
as a reversal of the normal situation. He records that reaction repeatedly within 


54. Uttararamacarita 1.35: viniscetum sakyo na sukham iti va dubkham iti va .... 
55. Ramacarita 4.71: 
tatha na tasya mrga-sava-caksusah pravrtti-lopena mamdadhiredhate / 
ghanasrumargépahatanana-dyuteh yathaika-bandhor avalokanena te // 
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the poem itself in the form of remarks voiced by each of the speakers heard after 
Sugriva. First to speak are the monkeys as a group, who complain in the midst of 
their own laments, in referring to Sugriva, that “he is wailing for the Raghu 
heroes like a woman who has lost her husband.”*® And next is Vibhisana, who 


scolds him for his effeminate behavior:?’ 


Move ahead, king, remembering the duties of a king. Turn back from 
the path followed by idiots and eunuchs. 

Why should we be raining tears here like women? Come, let's travel 
the bright path, clad in the armor of heroes. 


For Abhinanda’s own personal feeling on the roles of kings, we may now 
turn to the remarks he has left us in the meta-verses attached to the cantos of 
his poem. 


D. Abhinanda’s Meta-comments 


Our richest source of information on how Abhinanda viewed his own poem and 
its history is the large number of verses inserted between various cantos, all 
dealing, in one way or another, with his young patron, the Yuvaraja Haravarsa. 
In the printed edition there are some 67 of these, but because some of the verses 
are used more than once, the total of unique verses is about 40. 


D.1. His Patron 
In the added verses Abhinanda, who calls himself both Abhinanda Satanandi 


and Aryavilasa, refers to his patron as the Yuvaraja Haravarsa, son of Vikramasila 
and ornament of the family of the Palas, and of Devapala'’s family in particu- 
lar, and himself a ruler (p7thvipdla). Dharmapala was the second king in the major 
Pala line, and the founder of the Vikramasgila monastery. On the theory that he 
had named the monastery after himself, the editor of the Ramacarita believed 
that Abhinandas patron was Dharmapalas own son and successor, Devapala.>® 


56. Ramacarita 31.75ab: 
ayam yosid a-viréva raghu-virau viroditi. 

57. Ramacarita 31.94-95: 
pravartasva mahdaraja raja-dharmam anusmaran / 
nivartasva jada-kliba-jana-justad itah pathah //94// 
asru-durdinam asmakam kim idam yositam iva / 
chi yamo gatim suklam ujjvalair vira-varmabhih //95// 


58. Ramaswami 1930, xvi—xx. 
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For several reasons, however, Kosambi argued,” somewhat more plausibly I 
think, that Haravarsa was actually Devapala son Rajyapala, who as Yuvaraja 
ruled to the extent of signing royal orders during a part of Devapala’s reign, but 
who appears not to have outlived his father. 

His death might have explained, they further argue, Abhinandas failure to 
complete the Ramacarita, as well as his recorded association with other patrons 
nearby. The resulting picture would have Abhinanda beginning his activity as a 
poet around the end of Devapala’s reign in 850. 

Only two of the verses do not refer to the Yuvaraja. One is the very last verse, 
which is also the longest, a bi-textual verse that equates the body of Siva with the 
army of monkeys as a cause of the beheading of Ravana;°° the peculiarities of the 
verse compared to the other added verses suggest that it marks a recognition of 
the end of Abhinanda’s work on the poem. In addition to this there is one other 
verse that rather than mentioning the Yuvaraja’s connection with the poem 
praises Abhinanda directly. This fact, together with the fact that the verse is 
repeated far more often than any other—it occurs a dozen times altogether— 
makes me suspect that it was composed by the Yuvaraja himself and given to 
Abhinanda for use as a blurb in the poem. The verse gives an inventory of the 
sweet milky drinks that have become unnecessary now that Abhinandas verses 


are in circulation.°! 


D.2. His Patron’ Role 


That the patron was a poet himself is mentioned several times in the verses 
(he was “not jealous, although a poet; although a ruler, not perverse; although 


59. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, Iviii—Ixx. 
60. After sarga 36 (p. 331, second extra verse): 


rksanam bhiri-dhamnam sritam adhipatina prasphurad-bhima-taram 
spharam netranalena prasabha-niyamitéccapa-mina-dhvajena / 
ramdyattam purareh kumuda-suci lasan-nila-sugrivam angam 
plavangam sainyam anyad dasavadana-sira-ccheda-hetuh sriye stu // 

61. After sarga 7 (p. 63, fourth extra verse) [also after sarga 8 (p. 72); after sarga 9 (p. 81); 
after sarga 10 (p. 91); after sarga 11 (p. 102); after sarga 12 (p. 111); after sarga 13 (p. 119); after 
sarga 14 (p. 130); after sarga 17 (p. 152); after sarga 20 (p. 178); after sarga 24 (p. 218); after sarga 
36 (p. 331)): . 

kim Sidhubhir bhavatu phanita-sarkaradyaih 
kimva sita-sahacaraih kvathitais ca dugdhath / 
dugdhabdhilabdha-sudhayapi na kimcid eva 


yatrabhinanda-sukaver vicaranti vacah // 
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handsome, not drugged to stupor by pride in his own appeal”).°* He was 
endowed in particular with a strong imagination (“What treatises, though 
numerous, could cover King Haravarsa’s very clever power of imagination?”), 
and, more importantly, was an excellent judge of poetry, as the very first of 
these verses emphasizes (“Victorious are the rays [also ‘feet’/‘lines of poetry’] of the 
moon on earth, Sri Haravarsa Yuvaraja, the consummate connoisseur: they have 
created the blossoming of the waterlily Abhinanda, which the combined rays of 
the twelve suns [of doomsday] will find difficult to undo”).°4 Another verse 
speaks of him as simultaneously a poet and connoisseur, fit to sponsor a larger 
composition: “One man now can best make manifest the excellence in wise 
men through his honoring them—the great poet Sri Yuvaraja-deva, who knows 
how much effort it takes to complete a large composition.” 

The Yuvaraja appears to have noticed virtues in Abhinanda’s poetry that 
earlier potential patrons had not understood: his support quickly banished the 
comments that were being spread by malicious men,° finally enabling Sarasvati 


62. After sarga 29 (p. 262): 


nirmatsarah kavir api prabhur apy avamah 
kantopy aridha-subhagatva-mada-pramilah / 
atyugra-Saurya-rabhaso py akathora-vadi 
prthvi-patir jayati vikramasila-janma // 


63. Before sarga 31 (p. 271): 


Oo 


tyagasya patram iyam alpatara triloki 
ko vikramasya kanikam api samsaheta / 
sastrani kani subahiny api haravarsa- 
ksonipater atipatu-pratibha-gunasya // 

64. After sarga 1 (p. 10) [also after sarga 6 (p. 55)): 
ete nikama-rasikasya jayanti padah 
Sri-haravarsa-yuvaraja-mahitaléndoh / 
yair dvadasarka-kiranotkara-durnivarah 
srsto ‘bhinanda-kumudasya maha-vikasah // 


65. After sarga 20 (p. 178, first extra verse): 


ekah param samprati sat-kriyabhih 
manisisu vydkurute visesam / 
nibandha-nirvaha-parisrama-jno 
mahdakavi-sri-yuvaraja-devah // 
66. After sarga 8 (p. 72, first extra verse) [cf. the verse dipah satam after sarga 11): 


vandyah sutah sa khalu rama-parakramasya 
yenddya ramacaritarpita-sammadena / 
sadyah prasada-bhara-datta-mahapratisthe 
nisthapitah pisuna-vak-prasaro ‘bhinande // 
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to wipe away the tears caused to flow by her having been improperly pushed 
away by heartless kings,°” and making clear the poet’s pathway, which adverse 
times had placed in darkness. 7 

Several verses touch on the original nature of Abhinanda’s poetry, and on 
how this had caused it to be rejected by less sensitive kings. One describes his 
patronage as a daring act: 


Of rulers who have minds made pure 
by a proper grasp of quality, 
Haravarsa alone now reigns supreme, 
since he has dared to scorn the view 
that innovation is a fault 

and has shown a liking 


for my poem on the life of Rama. 


In contrast, as another verse explains, the other kings, beasts that they were, 
and even the experts had rejected his poem, out of fear of “suvipulartha-vyaya,” 
the laying out either of very extensive meaning (on the part of the poet, whether 
in reference to the principles of style described in the following section, or simply 
to the great length of the poem), or of very extensive wealth (in reference to the 
large sums necessary for the proper financing of such a poem). 

The extent of wealth expended by his patron is one of Abhinanda’s favorite 
topics in these verses. He spent crores in arranging a body of fame for the poet, 
so as to establish that fame with unprecedented speed; he dispensed uncountable 
funds out of his love for the beauty of compositions; through his great work 
he brought the Kali Age to an end. The categories of expenditure are more inter- 
esting than the amounts: Haravarsa paid overtime wages to his scribes for the 
extra work involved in making written copies of the poem, and “established the 
Ramacarita by filling all directions with books in quantities beyond my dreams.” 
Yet he also spent lavishly in support of the oral presentation of the poem, 
and “did not count the expense of crores at each reciting of this Ramacarita, as 
together with the audience he stammered in contemplation of each and every 
verse.” 

Abhinanda speaks also of his patron as being extremely captivated by even a 
small portion of the poem, and as the one who has been affectionate toward 


67. After sarga 6 (p. 54, bottom of page): 


ahydaya-mahipalasthana-pranoda-samudbhavo 
bhagavati cirad asritpatah sarasvati mrjyatam / 
narapati-yuva prthvipalo nimajjati samprati 
tvayi param asau Sesa-krida-rase virasdyate // 
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Abhinanda and can remove one’s inner torment; thus when Abhinanda goes on 
to say that now that his verses are being discussed in front of Haravarsa “I am 
finally free of fear concerning my own verses, even in a meeting of a thousand 
poets,” it seems likely that he is referring to some personal anxiety such as stage 
fright rather than simply to financial insecurity. 

And there are suggestions that his attachment to the Yuvaraja goes even 
beyond their connection through poetry, as Abhinanda says that by meeting his 
patron not only his ears but also his eyes have been fulfilled. 

His visual charms are listed in another verse: 


Where does the earth have a husband like Sri Haravarsa, 

in all whose limbs the beauty of young manhood has blossomed: 
he is dark, and his eyes are long and white, with long black lashes, 
his belly is flat, and his chest is hard and lovely. 


And the earth seems to be his only wife, since he “derives more pleasure from 
his love for master poets than a householder for grandchildren or for newly mar- 
ried brides.” Night and day the wives of rival kings sneak away to visit him, who 
is uniquely attractive, but they come to enjoy the poetry. 

Here the reference to lines of poetry involves a pun, as in the first of the 
added verses, on the feet of Yuvarajadeva, and it is not entirely clear whether the 
poetry referred to is that of the patron or of Abhinanda. 


D.3. Patrons of the Past 


Abhinanda seems to have valued the intellectual support of his patron as least as 
much as his financial support, judging from the verses in which he compares him 
with patrons of great poets in the past. He praises him as one who “following — 
Hala, has provided his own treasury to display the treasuries of (the verses) of 
poets’ (or perhaps “to open up the buds of poets,” although more likely this is a 
reference to the Sattasai as an anthology), and also as one who like Vikramaditya 
could talk about poetry (“After the Saka king’s enemy, where are the poets of 
refined conversation? Like Yuvaraja, he was seen to be a king who was eager for 
poetry and the arts”). In the longer list given in another verse, Abhinanda adds 
King Harsavardhana, who was himself a poet, and supplies the names of the 
great poets that each patron supported: 


Hala doted on the excellent poet Sri Palita with utmost honoring; 
Vikramaditya brought the works of Kalidasa to unprecedented fame; 
Sri Harsa bestowed the rewards of speech on the prose-poet Bana; 
and Sri Haravarsa unhesitatingly received Abhinanda with honor. 
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Here by Palita he means the Jain poet Padalipta or Palitta, author of the old- 
est Prakrit prose novel, the Zaramgavai, and of verses preserved in the Sattasai 
and in other anthologies. 

The references to the Yuvaraja’s expert enthusiasm do not seem to be mere 
flattery. In his Udayasundarikatha Soddhala (writing on the other side of India 
nearly two centuries later) records how Yuvarajadeva shared his seat with 
Abhinanda in appreciation of his poem, and in his added verses Abhinanda 
writes with a level of feeling reminiscent of his praises of Rajasekhara (Subhasita- 
ratnakosa 1714), which Ingalls describes as having an “emotional intensity ... 
culminating on a personal note that is rare in Sanskrit literature.” 

In the list we have seen of three such poets—Padalipta, Kalidasa, and 
Bana—we should note that while Abhinanda mentions Bana as a predecessor he 
also mentions two earlier poets, and also that in naming Bana he specifically 
refers to him as a prose poet, and finally that Padalipta is not only a prose poet 
and a Prakrit poet but also a writer whose major work has a heavy narrative 
emphasis. 

To this list we may add one more poet. In two verses Abhinanda compares 
what his patron has done for him to what King Janamejaya did for Vyasa. As in 
the other mentions of poets and their patrons, it is reasonable to regard both the 
patrons and the poets as models, and it is interesting, given the theme of 
the Ramacarita, that Abhinanda looks to Vyasa rather than Valmiki in this 
connection. 


E. Conclusion 


Cumulatively these names suggest a rather ambitious aim for the Ramacarita, 
one of recapturing the engaging directness of the Mahabharata epic, the narra- 
tive density of the Jain novels, and the apparently simple yet deeply moving 
poetry of Kalidasa, without abandoning the more sophisticated innovations of 
Bana. The result would ideally contain the inventiveness and magnitude of 
meaning that Abhinanda has referred to, while also being, as he claims of his 
poetry in one verse, gracefully tender (/alita-komala). It would be a new way of 
combining the best features of the complex tradition of poetry he had 
inherited. 

I suspect that the approaches to poetry that I have tried to point out in 
Abhinanda’s work—the choice of a level of poetic language intermediate between 
the drab and the ornate, the use of boldly chosen and vigorously described details to 
give the reader a fresh and direct access to the emotional life of his characters, 
the constant attention to considerations of atmosphere and ambiance going far 
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beyond the usual inventories of vibhavas—were selected in an attempt to pursue 
just this sort of combination of goals, as one gifted poet's response to his rich 
heritage of poetic possibilities. The question of how well he succeeded can be 
answered only by reading the poem. 
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The Plays of Bhavabhuti* 


Gary TUBB 


Early on in what is apparently the first play composed by the seventh- 
century poet Bhavabhiti, the old Brahmin warrior Parasurama records 
his first impression of the young prince Rama—the old avatar meeting 
the new one for the first time—in an astonished and verbally difficult 
aside: 


Amazing! This is a new mode altogether. And it’s indescribable, 
the greatness and humaneness he has, based on some 
unrecognisable foundation, and this reliance on his own 
person, in a way that is deep in its boldness and vehemence!! 


The remark could as well serve to describe the striking arrival 
of Bhavabhiti as a poet, and may quite possibly have been intended 
to do so.” It also exemplifies some of what would become the best- 
known features of his style, including the repeated references to the 
mysteriousness of the inner workings of humans (kam api, asamvijndta, 


gambhira) and perhaps his fondness for the reworking of 


* Portions of this essay were presented in a paper entitled “Dramatic Progression 
in Bhavabhiati” at the 14th World Sanskrit Conference in Kyoto, 2 September 2009. 

1. Mahdaviracarita 2.33/34: aScaryam. anya evayam prakarah. kim api caitad 
asamvijnata-nibandhanam mahatmyam saujanyam cétsaha-samrambha-gambhiras ca 
paurusdvastambhah. 

2. This is a possibility that appears more strongly in, or may perhaps have influ- 

enced the introduction of, the variant readings, including -padanibandhanam for 


-nibandhanam, which would refer explicitly to language. 
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abstract words:° while the straightforward meaning of paurusa is something like 
“manliness,” “self-reliance,” or “human effort,” the literal etymological meaning 
of “personality” also comes to mind as a secondary meaning—a modern con- 
cept, perhaps, and one allegedly not found in other Sanskrit writers, but hardly 
beyond Bhavabhiti’s range of interest and invention, given his intense interest in 
the inner life of humans and his willingness to push the boundaries of Sanskrit 
linguistic expression. Certainly no other Sanskrit poet has been singled out more 
often as having a distinct poetic personality of his own. 

Yet within the tradition Bhavabhiti’s innovations have been described as an 
extension in some way of the new approaches to poetry introduced a century or 
so earlier by Bana, as we have seen, for example, in the verse by a Pala poet 
referring to Bhavabhati as one who took up again the path trod by Bana: 


Bhavabhati rediscovered it 

long after Bana walked it every day. 

Kamalayudha frequented it, 

and KeSata traveled on it, too. 

Then Sri Vakpatiraja graced its dust with his feet. 
That this road is still open to someone with real talent 


is our great good fortune.4 


The list probably refers rather specifically to poets working together in a 
common movement based on Banas innovations, and associated with patronage 
in the same royal city with which Bana himself had earlier been connected. 
Although Keéata was a Pala poet about whom little else is known,’ Kalhana and 
others describe Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja as having been contemporaries (with 
Vakpatiraja much the younger of the two) under the patronage of Yasovarman 
in Kannauj, and Vakpatiraja himself gratefully describes Kamalayudha as his 
teacher on topics of aesthetics and refers to Bhavabhiti in deferential terms as a 
powerful poetic presence.© What their work apparently had in common was the 
endeavour to expand the new style of poetry to other genres, which for Vakpatiraja 
involved the transferring of the virtues of Sanskrit prose poetry into the genre of 


3. See Coulson 1981, 298, on Bhavabhiti’s use of the unusual abstract sumdanusa, with a 
meaning akin to what might be meant here. 


4. Subhdasitaratnakosa 1733, translation from the introduction to the present volume: 


unnito bhavabhitina pratidinam bane gate yah pura 

yas cirnah kamalayudhena suciram yendgamat kesatah/ 

yah sri-vakpati-raja-pada-rajasam samparka-pitas ciram 

distya slagha-gunasya kasyacid asau margah samunmilati// | 
5. See Warder 1994, 4.413 (§ 2457) on Kegata as a member of Bhavabhiti’s “group.” 
6. Gatidavaho 798 on Kamalayudha and 799 on Bhavabhiti. 
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the long Prakrit poem,’ and for Bhavabhiti a reinvigoration of the Sanskrit 
stage play. This is a view of Bhavabhuti endorsed by Renou and others, who 
have described his special accomplishment as the incorporation into Sanskrit 
plays of the learned and more ornate style of poetry that had already been devel- 
oped in Sanskrit lyric verse.® 

This combination, of lyrical poetic power and new approaches to the Sanskrit 
play, accords well with the two claims to fame mentioned by Bhavabhiti in his 
first reference to himself at the start of his earliest play, which says of the work 
that “the text is from a poet who has language under his control, and the story is 
the famous one about Rama.”? It is in these two areas, of poetic language and 
of the construction of plays, that my remarks on aspects of boldness in Bhavabhiati 
will be made. 

The importance placed by Bhavabhiti on his bringing the Rama story to the 
Sanskrit stage is seen again at the end of his surviving corpus, in the final verse 
of his last play Uttararamacarita, which Pollock has seen as claiming “that it is 
the first formal drama based on Valmiki’s poem,” pointing out that no unequiv- 
ocally earlier examples of such plays exist.!9 Bhavabhiti’s significance in present- 
ing anew the story first told by Valmiki is mentioned in yet another of the verses 
by Sanskrit poets about Sanskrit poets, this time by Rajasekhara, an important 
figure in a later round of innovations in the poetic circles of Kannauj, who in his 
own play about Rama places himself in a line of incarnations: 


At the beginning was the poet Valmiki, 

who then was born on earth as Bhartrmentha, 
and who reappeared in the form of Bhavabhiti. 
He now exists as Rajasekhara."’ 


The verse suggests that the poet intervening chronologically between Valmiki 
and Bhavabhiti, presumably the famous Bhartrmentha who worked in Ujjain 
and Kashmir in the early fifth century, may himself have written a play, or at 
least an important poetic work of some kind, dealing with the Rama story. 
The question of whether Bhavabhati was the first to compose a Rama play is 


7. See Warder 1994, 4.407 (§ 2442) on the similarity of Vakpatiraja’s long kulaka sequences 
of Prakrit verses to the Sanskrit prose of the akhyayikas. 
8. Renou 1947, 283 (§ 1882). 
9. Mahdaviracarita \.4ab: vasya-vacah kaver vakyam sa ca ramdasraya kathd. 
10. Pollock 2007, 30. 
11. Balaramdayana 1.16, also Balabharata 1.12, and Subhdasitaratnakosa 1719 (with the reading 
bhartrmethatam): 
babhiva valmika-bhavah pura kavis tatah prapede bhuvi bhartrmenthatam/ 
punah sthito yo bhavabhuti-rekhaya sa vartate samprati rajasekharah// 
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thus difficult to answer in view of how much Sanskrit poetry of importance has 
been lost—a situation for which Bhartrmentha is a particularly good example. 
His long poem Hayagrivavadha was one of the most esteemed of all Sanskrit 
mahakavyas and was cited with admiration in works of poetics over a period of 
many centuries. And he figures in other accounts of the most important poets, 
including the chronological list of ten names given by Soddhala in the eleventh 
century,!* where Bana, Bhavabhiti, Vakpatiraja, and Rajasekhara also appear. 
But now all that remains of the Hayagrivavadha are those scattered citations, 
and if Bhartrmentha also wrote something dealing with the story of Rama, 
we do not even know whether it was a play or a work of some other genre. 


A. Bhavabhiti’s Distinctive Use of Language 


I have mentioned in other essays in this volume that one of our most importance 
sources of verses that would otherwise be lost is the Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara, 
the oldest surviving anthology of Sanskrit verses, and one in which Bhavabhiti is 
a particular favourite, being Vidyakara’ss third most frequently quoted author 
(behind only Rajasekhara and Murari). The very name of the collection may, in 
fact, have been taken from Bhavabhiti’s play Malatimadhava, where at one point 
(at 8.4/5) the hero Madhava remarks to himself in admiration of the eloquence 
of a Buddhist nun, aho Bhagavati-pradhandntevasinyah sarvato-mukham vaidag- 
dhyam, aksayah subhasita-ratna-kosah, “Oh, how versatile is the cleverness of the 
Mother Superior's chief pupil, an inexhaustible storehouse of fine expressions.” 
It is in that anthology that we find a verse from an anonymous Pala poet, already 
translated and discussed at some length in the Introduction to this volume, 
which ends with a line expressing special pleasure in the poetry of Bhavabhati 
and at the same time supplying a little parody of his distinctive style: 


tathapy antar-modam kam api bhavabhitir vitanute 


But we cant name the delight that Bhavabhati 


spreads inside us. 13 


‘The interest in inner emotion addressed here, and the idea of its being inde- 
scribable, are features of Bhavabhiti’s poetry that we have also seen exemplified 
in the remarks of Parasurama quoted earlier from the Mahaviracarita. These 
same features, and others relevant to Bhavabhiti’s distinctive use of language, 
appear throughout the scene of Paraguramas confrontation with Rama. Here 


12. The list consists of Vyasa, Valmiki, Gunadhya, Bhartrmentha, Kalidasa, Bana, Bhavabhiati, 
Vakpatiraja, Abhinanda, Rajasekhara; see footnote 15 in Chapter 13. 
13. Subhdsitaratnakosa 1698d; see Introduction, p. 7. 
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I will mention only one further passage, which has often been commented on with 
reference to how difficult Bhavabhiti’s passages on emotion can be to understand. 
As the scene in the second act of the Mahaviracarita proceeds, it is clear that 
Parasurama feels conflicted by his admiration for young Rama, since he simul- 
taneously wishes to kill Rama, both because of his general enmity toward the 
Ksatriya class and because he feels Rama has insulted his teacher, the god Siva, 
by breaking his bow in the contest at which Rama won Sita as his bride. Finally 
Rama asks him why he is weeping, and Parasurama begins his reply by saying 
this about Rama: 


All joys seems to join together and reach a higher level in my heart. 
When you descend into my view, the festival for my eyes produces 


rapture. 14 


In commenting on these lines as quoted in the Subhdsitaratnakosa, Daniel 
Ingalls explains (drawing on remarks by Sanskrit commentators) that the first 
line refers to “the sentimental or spiritual effect” of the beauty being mentioned, 
and the second line to the physical effect. He goes on to say: 


Much has been written in an attempt to give a precise meaning to 
the first line; cf. especially Viraraghava on Mahdaviracarita 2.45; but 
I doubt that it has a really precise meaning. Bhavabhiti frequently 
sacrifices precision to fervor.!° 


The lengthy remarks of the commentator mentioned here attempt to unfold 
the meaning of the first line through quotations of several Upanisadic and 
Vedantic texts, with special emphasis on the theory of bfumans or levels in the 
Chandogya Upanisad, culminating in the claim that in the speech of Parasurama 
the poet has revealed “the highest secret of all the Upanisads” (akhila-vedanta- 
parama-rahasyarthah). This interpretation is not entirely unlikely, given the extent 
to which the contents of the play undoubtedly make reference to philosophical 
and other brahmanical texts. 

For our purposes the comment by Ingalls is relevant both to the area of 
Bhavabhiti’s poetic language—where it raises the question of whether the poet 
is in fact often imprecise in describing emotion, and, less directly, the question 
of the role of philosophical concerns in his poetic practice—and to his approach 
to writing stage plays specifically. The latter question arises because of the fact 
that the anthology verse actually being commented on by Ingalls is drawn not 


14. Mahdviracarita 2.45ab (also Malatimadhava 5.9ab, from which I have used Coulson’s 
version, and Subhdsitaratnakosa 775): 
sambhuyéva sukhani cetasi param bhiimanam atanvate 


yatraloka-pathdvatarini ratim prastauti netrotsavah/ 
15. Ingalls 1965, 521, on verse 775ab. 
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from the Mahaviracarita but from another play by Bhavabhiti, the Malatimadhava, 
where the lines refer not to the sight of Rama but to the hero Madhava’ recol- 
lection of the face of the woman he loves, which is furthermore not a memory 
that he entertains in a moment of pleasant repose, but a thought that comes 
upon him as he is prowling the hideous grounds of a cremation site. The great 
differences in tone between the two plays, and the reasons why Bhavabhuti would 
have found the same lines appropriate in both settings, are thus further topics 
of interest in connection with the theme of his poetic boldness. 

As for the first question, that of the contention that Bhavabhati frequently 
sacrifices precision in the interest of fervor, it should be noted that the opinion of 
Ingalls is at odds with that of David Shulman, who has found our poet capable 
of composing a play (the Uttararamacarita) that he considers a “work of remark- 
able lyrical precision.”!© I suspect that in many instances where Bhavabhiati’s 
work seems unclear, the problem is largely one of his attempting to say something 
that has not been said before in Sanskrit. I would add that where the literal 
meaning of his words is clear, it is very often the case that the meaning is one 
of denying that the internal experience of humans is capable of being pinned 
down precisely. 

Such a denial is typically carried out by Bhavabhiti using one of several 
noticeable verbal devices. The simplest is the use of an indefinite pronoun such 
as kimcid or kamapi, of which we have already seen several examples. Another is 
a list of alternatives, often connected by the particle va (“or”), and a third is the 
juxtaposition of two verbs of different meaning connected by the conjunctions 
ca... ca (“both ... and”). 

An example of a long list of alternatives is available in the continuation of 
the passage beginning with the verse about all joys coming together, which in the 
version used in the Malatimadhava is part of a description by Madhava of the 
face of his beloved Malati. He follows that verse by admitting that he can no 
longer tell any difference between his memories of her and his actual percep- 
tions, so that his consciousness takes on her very form. Precisely what this 
involves, however, cannot be conveyed by any single poetic fancy: 


My darling is absorbed into my mind, 

as if reflected, as if painted, and as if sculpted, 

as if inset, as if cemented, and as if engraved, 

as if nailed there by the Love God's five arrows, 

as if tightly sewn in place by the network of my flow of thoughts.!” 


16. Shulman 2001, 256. 
17. Malatimadhava 5.10: 
linéva pratibimbitéva likhitévotkirna-riupéva ca 


pratyuptéva ca vajra-lepa-ghatitévantarnikhatéva cal 
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Perhaps the most famous of such lists is a verse in the Uttararamacarita 
spoken by Rama to Sita: 


It is impossible to determine whether it is pleasure or pain, 
delusion or sleep, or spread of poison, or intoxication. 

Each time you touch me, a transformation muddles my senses, 
and causes my consciousness both to reel and to close up.!8 


The last line of the verse also illustrates the final device I have mentioned, 
that of joining contrasting verbs with “both ... and,” and also illustrates 
Bhavabhiti’s favorite metrical location for such a construction, at the end of a 
verse in the sikharini meter. If one takes, for example, the first half dozen 
instances of sikharini verses in his Malatimadhava, one will find this same syntax 
in the final line of every one of the six verses, and as often as not with a similar 
sort of contrast. Thus in 2.3d, the speaker mentions opposing mental results 
in describing the effect of seeing the heroine wasting away with lovesickness: 


iyam nah kalyani ramayati manah kampayati ca 
This lovely girl both gladdens my mind and frightens it. 
And while here both effects may be felt unambiguously by the clear-minded 


Buddhist nun who is speaking, in a more extensive example a bit earlier on, 
the context of mental indecision is once again made explicit. When Madhava 
attempts to describe to his friend the effect of his first sight of Malati, we hear 
once again of a transformation that is not susceptible to clear determination and 
is beyond the reach of all words, never before experienced in this lifetime: 


vikarah ko py antar jadayati ca tapam ca kurute 


a transformation that both deadens me inside and sets me on fire. 


(1.30d) 


He continues in the next verse by saying that he cannot discriminate what 
is right in front of him, or remember accurately things experienced many times 
before: 


mano nistha-sunyam bhramati ca kim apy alikhati ca 


My mind both wanders aimlessly and pictures a certain thing. (1.31d) 


sa nas cetasi kilitéva visikhais ceto-bhuvah pancabhis 

cinta-samtati-tantu-jala-nibida-syutéva lagna priyal/ 
18. Uttararamacarita 1.36: 

viniscetum sakyo na sukham iti va dubkham iti va 

pramoho nidra va kim u visa-visarpah kim u madah/ 

tava sparse sparse mama hi parimudhéndriya-gano 


vikaras caitanyam bhramayati ca sammilayati cal! 
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In both of these verses, notice also the repetition of the concept of clear 
determination (pariccheda) and the use of indefinite pronouns (ko pi, kim api). 

Given Bhavabhiti’s evident interest in formal philosophy, which in Sanskrit 
is often associated with a highly nominal style, his fondness for using verbs to 
express such complications of experience is intriguing. The choice may indeed 
have a philosophical basis, if it reflects his allegiance, observable in many places 
throughout the plays, to those systems of metaphysics that view phenomenal 
reality as constituted through dynamic processes of transformation, whether in 
the Samkhya understanding of such processes (parinama),'? in the Vedanta view 
(vivarta) in which the transformations are ultimately unreal, or in the related 
view of the grammarians in which they spring from a foundation of language, 
a topic touched on in Bhavabhiti’s final play both at its beginning (in a verse 
describing how reality conforms to the words of the primeval sages) and at its 
end (in its reference to the poet as a knower of the sabda-brahma). 

The verses in sikharini meter are also of some use in connection with the 
other large topic of interest here, that of Bhavabhati’s approach to stagecraft, and 
the related question of the order in which he composed his three plays. Many of 
the peculiarities that have been noticed in Bhavabhiti, including some metrical 
practices, can be found throughout his plays and cannot survive as evidence for 
their chronology. Among them are tendencies that are probably connected with 
his project of applying, in a rather serious, brahmanically intellectual way, the 
learned style of Sanskrit poetry to the genre of plays. Examples are his reluctance 
to make much use of the historically Prakrit meters, such as Arya and Giti, and 
his complete refusal to compose verses in Prakrit; when the Prakrit-speaking 
women in his plays turn to verse they switch to Sanskrit, and in his Uttararamacarita 
seven of the ten prominent female characters are speakers of Sanskrit to begin 
with. Also conspicuous is his failure to include the figure of the vidisaka or court 
clown in any of his plays; this peculiarity is often mentioned in connection with 
a perceived tone of seriousness sometimes including the allegation that 
Bhavabhiti had no sense of humor, a claim that Anundoram Borooah accepted 
and felt was much to Bhavabhiti’s credit,2° but which Michael Coulson indig- 
nantly denied.*! 

Other features, however—including Bhavabhiti’s use of highly dramatic forms 
of stagecraft, his tendency to employ the technical terminology of dramaturgy 


19. A term whose uses in the Uttarardmacarita are explored eloquently in Shulman 2001. 

20. Borooah 1877, 54, “It is, however, I believe, universally true that the more deeply a man 
feels, the more prone he is to look at facts and the less able to humour or jest.” 

21. Coulson 1981, 296, “... and I doubt whether the charge (levelled with monotonous 
regularity) that Bhavabhiti lacks a sense of humour would survive a stage performance of Act VII 
[of the Malatimadhava).” 
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within the plays themselves, and his preferences both for particular Sanskrit 
meters and for the relative density of verse as opposed to prose—appear to 
involve areas in which his practices differ from play to play, and suggest, with 
useful results, a particular sequence in the composition of his three plays. 


B. Constructive Progress in the Sequence of the Plays 


There has long been widespread agreement on the most probable order in which 
the three surviving plays were composed: first, the Mahdaviracarita, or “Life of 
the Great Hero (Rama)”; second, the Malatimadhava, or “Malati and Madhava,” 
which unlike the other two is not a nataka but a prakarana, that is, a play with 
an invented plot; and finally his greatest play, the Uttararamacarita, or “Later 
Life of Rama,” dealing with the life of Rama and Sita after the return from Lanka. 

Many types of evidence point to this sequence. A simple and circumstantial 
one is the amount of autobiographical information the poet feels it necessary 
to provide at the start of each play: much in the first, less in the second, very 
little in the third. 

Further evidence can be found in the progressive development in his use of 
specific poetic features. One example out of many is the growth of Bhavabhiti’s 
preference for the difficult skharini meter, which he uses to famously great effect 
in the Uttararamacarita. This meter is fourth in frequency in the first play, in third 
place in the middle play, and second only to anustubh in the final play. A similar 
phenomenon is the growing preference for verse over prose, from the use of 
tediously long prose passages in the first play to the situation in the Uttararamacarita, 
which consists largely of verses. Closely related to this is Bhavabhiti’s exceptional 
fondness for repeating himself by re-using verses from play to play, and here too 
the Uttararamacarita stands out as the culmination of the process, since it not 
only contains more verses than the other plays in total, but also contains every 
verse which appears in its full form in more than one of the plays. 

Our estimation of the order of the plays based on this and other evidence is 
complicated, but not overturned, by the likelihood that Bhavabhiti continued 
to rewrite portions of his plays, presumably in response to their reception, as has 
been argued by scholars from S. K. Belvalkar to Michael Coulson.?? In com- 
menting on some features in these plays which seem in this way to reflect, or even 
to refer to, reactions of others to the performance of the plays, my remarks will 
obviously be speculative, since we have no direct evidence whatever on their 
performance. Nevertheless, the openings of the plays do point to Bhavabhiti’s 


22. Coulson 1989, xxx—xli. 
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having been attentive to both actors (to whom, he assures us more than once, he 
is a friend) and critics (to whom his feelings are apparently not quite as cordial), 
and presumably the reactions to the plays had an impact not only on whatever 
rewriting he might have done, but also in a larger way on the original composi- 
tion of each succeeding play. 

The most famous reference in the plays to critics is a verse in the prelude to 
the Malatimadhava, which we have translated in the introduction to this volume: 


Those who scorn me now 

know what they know. 

My work is not for them. 

But someday someone will be born 
who shares my nature, for time 

is boundless and the world is wide. *9 


Now, if the scorn referrred to was in reaction to Bhavabhiti’s first play, 
the Mahaviracarita, it is not difficult to guess some of the things that might 
have provoked it, for that is a play with special problems. 

One problem is connected with the fact that in the available manuscripts 
the play has multiple and widely different endings, a situation that I believe 
points to difficulties in the way the play is conceived. The Mahaviracarita deals 
with the early portion of Rama's life—how much of his life, it is impossible to 
say without knowing whether the play is complete. But as it stands in the five 
published acts, it comes up to the point at which Valin has been killed. It does 
not, however, tell the main parts of the story directly; in fact it does just 
the opposite. ‘The play is designed, not to present to us the big events—such as 
the abduction of Sita, or the breaking of Siva’s bow—but to tell us about the 
background to those things, so that those actual events, in a very odd way, are 
skipped over in the play, and are merely referred to in passing, as having hap- 
pened in the interim. What is presented in the foreground is the political setting 
of these events, handled in a way much like the treatment of the political maneu- 
verings described in the Mudniraksasa, where the great Brahmin minister Canakya 
manipulates everything behind the scenes in order to bring about a desired end. 

In Bhavabhiti’s play the Brahmin minister is not on the good side but on 
the bad side—he is Malyavan, the grandfather of Ravana, demon king of Lanka. 
And his political wheelings and dealings, unlike those of Canakya, meet with 


23. Mdalatimadhava \.6: 


ye nama ke cid iha nah prathayanty avajham 
jananti te kim api—tan prati ndisa yatnah/ 
utpatsyate tu mama ko pi samana-dharma 


kalo hy ayam niravadhir, vipula ca prthvil/ 
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failure at every important turn, so that rather than being a political play the 
Mahaviracarita is really a sort of political counter-play. It describes things that 
didn’t work. But the effect of focusing on them and describing them is to remove 
from the story of the good guy, Rama, any guilt for any of the dubious things 
that he does, all of which become, in Bhavabhiti’s revised version of the story, 
the result of schemes on the part of Malyavan. 

One major scheme is his attempt to have Rama killed by Paragurama. From 
Malyavan’s point of view this seems like a good plan for several reasons, but it 
fails in the end. Another is the attempt to have Valin kill Rama, which again 
seems promising but which not only fails in his aim but also serves to make 
Rama's killing of Valin appear unavoidable rather than treacherous. 

I suspect that Bhavabhtti meant to end the play at this point, since the 
subsequent actions of Rama through the end of the war are ethically straightfor- 
ward and require no such special treatment. The manuscripts of the play diverge 
at this point into more than one version of the ending, and although it is not 
clear which if any of these versions are by Bhavabhati himself, what is clear is 
that the sort of counter-play I have described is a difficult thing to end. Certainly 
the ending of the fifth act as printed does not appear to fit in the scheme of the 
play as I have understood it. And other features of the printed continuation, 
including differences in style and abrupt differences in the very large cast of char- 
acters, make it unlikely that we have before us the work of Bhavabhati. 

How the audience reacted to the original version of the play is something 
we can only guess. It may be worth noting that Bhavabhiti’s apparent patron, 
King Yasovarman of Kannauj, wrote a Rama play of his own, at the start of 
which he announces quite pointedly that he is not going to tamper with the plot 
of the Rama story but will tell it the way it was originally told by Valmiki, a dec- 
laration even more to the point if, as has been suggested, Bhavabhiati had been 
the first to attempt to tell the story in the form of a Sanskrit play. 

Another obvious problem in the play is that it is filled almost entirely with 
talking heads—intellectual males discussing theoretical problems through the 
use of Brahmin texts, with an emphasis not only on the Arthasastra associated 
with the aforementioned Canakya, but also the Apastambagrhyasitra, which as a 
text of Bhavabhiti’s own Vedic carana was clearly of importance to him person- 
ally but which, to be frank about it, is not known for its edge-of-the-seat dramatic 
intensity. The resulting play is one that many people must have found boring, 
and no doubt some of them mentioned this. 

That this problem was made known to Bhavabhiti is very strongly suggested 
by the fact that at the start of his Malatimadhava the verse about his having been 
misunderstood is followed immediately by a verse conceding the inadvisability 
of basing a play on references to the reading list of a Brahmin graduate student 
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in philosophy (although even in this second play the hero is described as being 


just such a person): 


As for study of the Vedas, and knowledge of the Upanisads, of 
Samkhya and Yoga, 

why proclaim them? For this produces nothing good in a play. 

It is boldness and nobility of language, and depth of meaning, 


that by their presence convey the existence of learning and cleverness.74 


The verse should not be read, however, as merely a grudging concession to 
criticism. It records a breakthrough in Bhavabhiti’s understanding of how he 
might most effectively achieve his goal of incorporating the insights of the 
philosophical traditions he mentions into the world of the Sanskrit play and 
that of its audiences. That breakthrough was made possible by the risks success- 
fully taken earlier by Bana and others, and was of vital importance not only to 
the development of Bhavabhiti’s career as a poet but also to that of the sub- 
sequent history of Sanskrit poetry, a topic to which I shall return at the end of 
this essay. 

The problem addressed in the verse was rectified with a vengeance in the 
next play, the Malatimadhava, which more than any other Sanskrit play is 
chock-full of spectacular dramatic action. It builds on, but greatly adds to, a few 
devices that appear in very strangely tentative form in the first play. These include 
the hero’s fainting spells and Bhavabhiti’s trademark references to gut wrenching 
(marmaccheda). In the fifth act of the Mahaviracarita, for example, after Sita has 
been abducted and Rama finally appears on stage, Rama does mention in his 
very first verse something about his vitals being shredded (marmani cchinatti), 
but this is not developed to the level that will appear in the other plays. Similarly, 
later in the same act Rama actually does manage to faint, but again in a kind of 
curiously preliminary way. When Rama falls to the floor in the Mahdaviracarita, 
the other characters somehow don't notice it—they go on talking, and even 
Rama himself, when his turn next comes around in the discussion, is back on his 
feet speaking his lines as if nothing had happened. 

One can imagine the advice Bhavabhati might have received from friends 
who saw the first performance of the play. But whatever might have prompted 
him, it is clear in the Malatimadhava that Bhavabhuti had become determined 


24. Malatimadhava 1.7: 
yad vedidhyananam tathépanisadam samkhyasya yogasya ca 


jndanam, tat-kathanena kim, na hi tatah kas cid guno natake/ 
yat praudhatvam udarata ca vacasim yac carthato gauravam 
tac ced asti tatas tad eva gamakam panditya-vaidagdhyayoh// 
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to try every possible device that one could put in a play to make it more interesting. 
The play gives attention to the most lurid of vasas in combinations that are 
notorious for their supposed impropriety,”? and beyond this it includes an aston- 
ishingly wide array of gripping bits of stage play that are a world apart from 
the political discussions of the first play; many of these devices appear here for 
the first time or are brought here to an unprecedented level of intensity. 

As a single example of this new liveliness, consider the frenzied juxtaposition 
in Acts 9 and 10 of the device of fainting with the equally dramatic one of 
depicting characters as standing ready to jump off the edge of a cliff. At one 
point in the ninth act the hero Madhava, who has fainted once again, regains 
consciousness long enough to send off a cloud messenger (a device that was 
already a proven crowd-pleaser, of course), then faints again, reviving long 
enough to deal with an elephant (a topic I return to shortly), only to faint again. 
At this point his friend, who cannot detect breathing in Madhava, gives him up 
for dead and goes off to the edge of a cliff, but is saved just before jumping by 
a siddha who comes flying in. 

As the next act then begins, the mood intensifies. One of the women now 
faints, and before we get too far into the act, all of the women who are left on 
their feet are standing on the edge of a different cliff, getting ready to jump, 
when Madhava’s friend, having been saved from his own cliff, comes and stops 
them, and after some excited dialogue we have learned that all of the people who 
are not on stage are either on the verge of killing themselves or flat on the floor— 
_Malati’s father is about to jump into a fire, and the king and his minister are 
stretched out on the ground trying to talk him out of it. At this point, Malati 
and Madhava come on stage, with Madhava carrying Malati because she is 
now unconscious. Shortly thereafter everybody on stage falls unconscious at the 
same time, so that there are all together half a dozen persons littering the stage. 
And then they all revive. 

Clearly there has been an escalation in Bhavabhiti’s dramatic approach. Just 
as clearly this escalation is continued in his next play, the Uttararamacarita, 
together with something more. In that play, this and other sorts of intensity are 
not only escalated but focused, so that an even more powerful arsenal of dramatic 
techniques is used to even more profound effect. And once again the poet builds 
on devices introduced more tentatively in the preceding play. 

A good example is the scene in the third act of the Uttararamacarita in 
which Sita is invisible to Rama although she can see him. In this condition they 


25. Ingalls 1965, 14-15: “It is expressly forbidden to combine the erotic with the horrid, but 
this rule has been broken. Bhavabhitti’s Malatimadhava combines sex and horror in a fashion that 


was later never imitated, it is true, but neither was it forgotten.” 
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are both talking about the same things, so that the device of a double-speaking 
verse—which in the Malatimadhava had been used in simpler situations in which 
two characters simultaneously use the same words for their separate purposes—is 
expanded into a whole act, where once again two persons are talking about 
the same thing but with only one of them fully realizing that this is happening. 
In the Uttararamacarita this is developed into a scene that is perhaps the most 
intense in Sanskrit literature. But Bhavabhati’s first use of the invisibility motif, 
in the Malatimadhava, had been much more tentative. 

It occurs at one of the moments where the heroine, Malati, has fainted. 
While she is lying on the ground, Madhava switches places with her girlfriend, 
and when she gets up, her eyes are filled with tears, and so she can’t see that it is 
Madhava. At that point we get a special kind of pair of double-speaking verses 
(6.10-11) composed so as to work both as Sanskrit and as Prakrit (Bhavabhati 
wrote no verses that are only Prakrit). It is thus possible for Malati to think that 
Madhava is a woman even when his speech is not in prose. Only gradually do her 
eyes clear so that she sees who he is. 

This little bit of stage play is one that Bhavabhiti picked up on later. First, 
the idea of not being able to see because of tears is later described in the 
Malatimadhava in a verse (9.14) that he then re-uses in the Uttarardamacarita 
(1.31)—a practice I will say more about shortly. In the verse he talks about what 
happens between the time when one’s eyes have emptied of their tears and the 
time they have filled up with new ones; Bhavabhiti views such an interlude as a 
rare opportunity in human life, and a valuable one, in which one might be able 
to glimpse something important if one pays attention before the tears ‘sweep 
back in again. Second, within the Malatimadhava itself Bhavabhiti returns to 
this idea of doubling through a hidden identity, in a wonderful scene later where, 
in order to prevent Malati from actually being married to someone other than 
Madhava, his friend Makaranda dresses up as a woman and shows up for the 
wedding. This leads to all sorts of hilarious and interesting things, one of which 
is a very long scene in which Makaranada is lying in bed under the covers, and 
the woman that he himself is in love with, thinking that he is Malati, talks about 
her love for him. It is, in retrospect, a kind of preview of the much more intense 
scene in the Uttararamacarita, where Sita can see Rama but Rama cannot see her. 

The phenomenon of re-using verses from an earlier play is important for 
several reasons. One is that it provides especially strong evidence that the 
Uttararamacarita is the last of the plays, because, as I have mentioned, in every 
one of the dozens of instances of entire verses that occur in more than one play 


26. Shulman 2001, 261-63. 
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the Uttararamacarita is always involved, and it becomes clear that Bhavabhiti 
has a project of fitting the greatest hits of his first two plays into the grander 
scheme of his last one. Here I would like to comment on only two special aspects 
of such verses—first, that the reusing of these verses seems to be based not simply 
on Bhavabhiti’s personal preferences but on the success of particular verses in 
performance, as seen in the instances in which Bhavabhiti appears to hint at the 
audience’s own memory of the earlier plays, and second, that this sort of refer- 
ence to things outside the play—something sometimes referred to nowadays as 
“breaking the fourth wall”—occurs also in Bhavabhiti’s frequent and deliberate 
blurring of the boundaries between dramatic presentation and real life. 

Examples of all these things can be found in the appearance, which I have 
already briefly mentioned, of the elephant in the ninth act of the Malatimadhava. 
This creature, and the basic setup of the scene in which he appears, are already 
borrowed from Kalidasa’s play Vikramorvasiya, and will be used yet again in a 
more intense form in the third act of the Uttararamacarita. In all three plays it is 
a scene in which the hero, tormented by the absence of the woman he loves, 
has gone mad and is crashing through the bushes bemoaning their separation, 
and in this frenzied state starts looking at the animals of the forest and at how 
they are all having the pleasure of interacting with their mates. 

In the Malatimadhava version of this, the verse in question is one in which 
Madhava criticizes the elephant by saying that although it has learned some 
things about how to treat the female that it loves, it hasn't done it completely 
right. The verse (9.34, lilétkhata-mrnala-kanda-kavala-cchedesu sampaditah...) is 
one that is reused in the Uttararamacarita with minor revisions that, as Coulson 
has explained,”’ point in themselves to the Uttararamacarita version being the 
later one, and which also now refer to the elephant as having learned its lesson. 
In the Uttararamacarita it is Rama who speaks the verse, introducing it with the 
words “Look at how he’s grown.” Internally this remark is explained by a descrip- 
tion of the elephant as having been adopted by Rama and Sita 12 years earlier, 
but beyond this, as comments by Coulson imply if I understand them correctly,7® 
Bhavabhiti is also appealing to the previous experience of the audience, 


27. Coulson 1989, 273-74. 

28. Coulson 1989, 274: It may also be noted that Bhavabhiti was writing for an audience 
which knew his earlier play. His fondness for echoing his own lines is not haphazard, still less does 
it betray a paucity of imagination. It is intended to form a nostalgic bond between himself and his 
audience. ... In other words, the young elephant has matured in wisdom (and so, by dhvani he 
suggests, have you and I). Cf. Coulson 1981, 296: “His plays are full of echoes of one another, and 
although the matter awaits further study, it seems certain that sometimes at least these are intended 


to awaken echoes in his audience’s mind.” 
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who will have remembered seeing the elephant in the earlier play—perhaps 
12 years earlier—and who will marvel at the even more intense setting in which 
the elephant and the verse about him are now deployed. 


C. The Intermingling of Aesthetic Theory and Emotional Description 


In the Malatimadhava the verse is also notable for the way in which it leads into 
some of Bhavabhiti’s more interesting intermingling of dramaturgical termi- 
nology with the description of real-life emotion. He eases into this by having 
Madhava, immediately after this verse, refer to the elephant as reacting by 
walking away in a manner that is, as he puts it, “without vasa,” but what follows 
is more interesting. Madhava goes on to say that he himself must really have gone 
mad, since he is speaking to this wild animal the way that he would speak to his 
friend, Makaranda. And in this madness he begins to think that Makaranda has 
left him too, even though his friend is standing right there beside him. He then 
addresses his supposedly absent friend with a verse (9.35) beginning as follows: 


dhig ucchvasita-vaisasam mama yad ittham ekakinah, 


To hell with this treachery of mine, of continuing to breathe though 
left alone like this. 


The second line of the verse is the one that interests me: 
dhig eva ramaniyatam tvad-anubhava-bhavad rte 


To hell for sure with beauty, without the experience of your reaction to 
the experience. 


Or, perhaps more literally, “without my having the emotion that results from 
your symptoms of experiencing (that beauty).” That is, what is the use of my being 
exposed to anything enjoyable if you are not here for me to share the experience 
with? The idea is then repeated in the second half of the verse, but expanded to 
include Malati, whom he has now remembered, as he reveals in rather fitful syntax: 


tvayd saha na yas taya ca divaso pi sa dhvamsatam 
pramoda-mrgatrsnikam dhig aparatra ya jayate 


Let that day that occurs without you disappear—and without her; 
to hell with that mirage of joy that arises anywhere else 
[or, his choice of words suggests, “without another’]. 


This particular form of joy, pramoda with the qualification specified here, 
will still be on the poet’s mind at the very end of the play, where he refers to it 
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once again in the final line of the Malatimadhava (10.25d) using it to conclude 
the bharatavakya or closing wish, through which a playwright endeavors to direct 
the merit or ritual power of the play’s performance into a particular benediction 
for the benefit of the audience or public in general: 


modantam ghana-baddha-bandhava-suhrd-gosthi-pramodah prajah 
May the people be happy, with the happiness of the company of 


friends 


whose bonds of friendship are tightly bound. 


Curiously, exactly the same words form the final line of a well-known play 
from a century earlier, the Nagdnanda (5.39d), attributed to Bana’ royal patron 
Harsa. That play was clearly a favorite of Bhavabhiti’s, and he takes from it a 
number of specific devices, such as that of the Buddhist nun reviving an uncon- 
scious person by sprinkling water, and also other turns of phrasing. Furthermore, 
he must have been interested in the issues raised by its philosophical contents 
and its use of the santarasa or mood of peace as its principal mood, a choice for 
which it is the best-known example. But it is not clear whether Bhavabhiti took 
this line from it as a sort of homage either to a play he admired or to the history 
of literary patronage by rulers in Kannauj, or as a way of identifying himself with 
the poetic project of Bana and his patron, or simply because the line said what 
he wanted to say in closing. I suspect that part of the appeal of the line was the 
opportunity to enjoy another instance of pregnant interpretation of an abstract, 
along the lines of my remark on the word paurusa at the beginning of this essay: 
here I suppose that while Harsa had used the word as an ordinary noun, so that 
bandhava-suhrd would mean simply “family and friends,” Bhavabhiti thought of 
bandhava as an abstract, referring to what it really means to be a friend, so that 
bandhava-suhrd refers instead to “friends whose friendship” is of the sort speci- 
fied here, closely tied, that is to say, with the reliability and intensity that he 
spoke of in the passage we examined earlier. 

What I really wish to emphasize, however, in that earlier remark by Madhava 
on sharing joy with his friend is that the terms he uses are quite clearly technical 
terms of dramaturgical aesthetic theory —bhava and anubhava, and in the prose 
before the verse, rasa as well—which in the classical theory are said to have spe- 
cial names of their own precisely because they are not the same as real-life emo- 
tions. In fact the word ramaniyata or beauty is also a technical term of aesthetics 
in the treatises of later writers such as Jagannatha Panditaraja at the beginning of 
his Rasagangadhara, and probably in Bhavabhuti’s mind as well. 

This blurring of the distinctions between drama and life, for which many 
other examples can be found in Bhavabhtti’s plays, carries its own form of inten- 
sity, and some of the issues it raises may well have remained active in the memory 
of the audience that saw the reappearance of the elephant in the Uttararamacarita, 
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where they are directly relevant to the interaction between the invisible Sita and 
the raving Rama. As she listens to him she makes it explicitly clear that she 
realizes Rama is talking about their child. Rama does not know that they actually 
do have sons, but he is talking about the elephant as if it were their son, and he 
gives her a chance to hear how he would talk about their son, and how he would 
do so in connection with an awareness of how one should treat the woman he 
loves; Sita hears all of this and reacts in a way that Rama is not consciously 
aware of, but that he feels in some mysterious way. The scene is one of layer upon 
layer of shared experience, prefigured by—among many other things—the lay- 
ering of representation and suggestion over direct emotion in the ravings of 
Madhava, and paralleled by the various awarenesses of Bhavabhiti’s audience, 
who also can see Rama although he cannot see them, and who remember not 
only the details of Rama's life but those of Bhavabhitti’s earlier plays as well. 

I will conclude with a word on one final aspect of this deliberate intermin- 
gling of aesthetic theory with emotional description, which is the question of 
why the forms of dramatic progression I have described culminate in Bhavabhati’s 
writing about Rama specifically, thus ending his career by revisiting the character 
he began it with. Is it simply that he has unfinished business in not having yet 
dealt with the problem of Sita, and if so, why was it that he dealt with Rama to 
begin with? 

This choice of Rama, which as it happens is another topic that Shulman has 
dealt with in the article that I mentioned, probably has to do with the fact that 
Rama, more than any other character in Sanskrit literature, is the person most 
involved in the problem of hearing stories about oneself.*” I would add to this 
that in both of Bhavabhati’s later plays—and indeed even in his first play, espe- 
cially in its fascination with the problems of Brahmin and Ksatriya identity— 
Bhavabhiti is grappling with the theme of concealed identities or misunderstood 
identities, but that this is connected with his peculiar insistence on using the 
words of dramatic theory to talk about real-life experience, and on exploring the 
inter-connections between personal identity and the representation of persons in 
literature and on the stage. 

Even beyond this, as others have noticed, there are explicit indications in 
Bhavabhiati’s work that his own conception of the relation between life and the 
stage, and of the relation between the words associated with each, is intimately 
connected with the philosophical concept of sabda-brahma-vivarta, the idea that 
all of human experience involves series of transformations (ultimately linguistic), 
in such a way that the boundaries between emotions, and between persons, and 


29. Shulman 2001, 271, “Rama ... must always, or ever again, watch himself be re-enacted 


in one form or another of the Ramayana.” 
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between the identities of individual persons, are not as clear cut as one might 
think they are. In this way it becomes appropriate for people to be hidden and 
not hidden at the same time, for two people to speak the same verse to two dif- 
ferent listeners, for one person to begin a verse and another person to end it, for 
people to be unsure what it is that they are feeling but to insist on talking about 
it, and to do so using language which is supposed to be designed to talk not 
about real emotions but about the artistic representation of them. It is a view in 
which life ends up being lived as a kind of art form in itself. 

But beyond this it is also a view of life and of art in which language is central 
both in living and in art, and as a result of which it becomes clear, abundantly so 
by the time we reach the last of Bhavabhiati’s works, that Speech herself is the real 
heroine of the poetry, and that the poet's treatment of her is the central topic of 
his work.° In the end this is Bhavabhiti’s most significant achievement, both in 
the impact of his poetry and in the success of his endeavor to express through his 
poetry the insights and concerns of the old traditions of linguistic and philo- 
sophical enquiry in their impact on the understanding of the inner life of 
humans. For it was he (“the most ‘meta’ of premodern Indian authors” as Pollock 
has put it)?! who established this reflexive attention to language, long present in 
the works of the great Sanskrit poets but never before so powerfully and engag- 
ingly examined in poetry, as an abiding topic that would be taken up with 
increasing levels of complexity in the Naisadhiya of Sriharsa and in other impor- 
tant works of Sanskrit poetry in the centuries to follow. 
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The Poetics of Perspective in 
Rajasekharas Young Ramayana 


LAWRENCE McCCREA 


Throughout the long history of Sanskrit literature, probably no story 
was so often told and retold as that of Rama. Following from the 
archetypal version of Valmiki’s Ramayana (c. 150 AD?), countless 
poems and plays were composed on this theme. This long line of 
literary treatment attests to the enduring appeal of the story, but it also 
came to pose something of a problem for later poets and dramatists: 
how to find ways of telling the story that were sufficiently faithful to 
the original version of Valmiki to capture what it was that made it 
worth retelling, yet still original enough to be interesting to readers 
who would, presumably, have already been exposed to many other 
versions.! Poets employed a variety of techniques to vary the tale, 

or the telling of it, enough to allow them some space for creativity 
while maintaining the basic contours of the traditional narrative. 
Some introduced new plot elements, or significantly altered existing 
ones. Some chose to focus intensely on one or more small parts of the 
Rama narrative (most notably Bhavabhati, in his Uttararamacarita). 


1. The problem was openly acknowledged as early as the eighth century: In his 
highly celebrated (but now lost) play Ramabhyudaya, King Yasovarman of Kanauj 
proudly declares that in his play there is “not even slight overstepping in the course of 
the story” (kathdmarge ca nalpo py atikramah), implicitly contrasting his own work with 
others which have, in his view, excessively tampered with the original narrative in their 
own retellings. Anandavardhana, who quotes this line of Yasovarman, takes the position 
that variation on the original version of a story is acceptable, but only so long as it does 
not interfere with the intended rasa of the work (Dhvanydloka, Kashi ed., 335). 
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Others still tried to present standard elements of the narrative from a new or 
unfamiliar point of view, offering an original perspective on an already well 
known tale. 

All these elements, but especially the last, figure prominently in Rajasekhara’s 
Balaramayana. Rajasekhara was a court poet of Mahendrapala of Kanauj 
(r. 903-907 AD) and of his successor Mahipala (r. 907—25).* Rajasekhara was 
perhaps the most celebrated dramatist of the tenth century, and one of the most 
frequently quoted and anthologized poets, and the Balaramayana would appear 
to have been his magnum opus. Rajasekhara himself was of course acutely con- 
scious of the long line of Rama poems and plays which have gone before, and its 
bearing on the creation and reception of his own work. The title Balaramayana 
itself reflects on this tradition: Rajasekharas work is the “Young Ramdyana,’ 
a repetition but also a renewal of its archetype, recreating the old as something 
new. Nor is Valmiki’s epic the only prior version of the Rama story he directly 
adverts to. He addresses the issue directly in the opening of his play with what 
is, for him, typical bravado. Never given over to false modesty, Rajasekhara actu- 
ally claims, in the introduction to his play, to be the reincarnation of Valmiki 
himself, as well as of the poet Bhartrmentha, and of the dramatist Bhavabhati.? 
However seriously we are meant to take this claim, it is not merely a piece 
of self-aggrandizement. It effectively constructs a canon of Rama-literature, 
of which we are clearly meant to see the Balaramdyana as an outgrowth.4 

The title of Rajasekhara’s work, and the series in which he places it, suggest 
that the Balaramdayana is meant to be seen as a kind of literary reincarnation; 


2. See De 1976, 119-20. The Balaramdyana was written under the patronage of Mahen- 
drapala (see Balaramayana |henceforth, BR], p. 1). 
3. First there was the anthill-born poet Valmiki, then he came into the world as Bhartrmentha, 


Again he stood forth with the form of Bhavabhiati, and now he is Rajasekhara. 


babhiva valmikabhavah pura kavis tatah prapede bhuvi bhartrmenthatam / 
sthitah punar yo bhavabhutirekhaya sa vartate samprati rajasekharah || BR1.16. 


Bhavabhiti (c. 650) is presumably noted for his play Mahdviracarita, which seems more 
than any other to serve as a model for the Balaramdyana. Bhartrmentha is known chiefly 
as the author of the (lost) poem Hayagrivavadha, but is said to have written a poem on Rama as 
well (see Krishnamachariar 1937, 132-33), and it is presumably on this ground that Rajasekhara 
claims him as a prior incarnation here. 

4. Note the absence of Murari; had Rajasekhara known his work and thought at all well of 
it, it is hard to see why he would not have claimed to be a reincarnation of him as well. The 
temporal relationship between Rajasekhara and Murari cannot be conclusively settled. Some have 
dated Murari earlier, based on a supposed reference to Murari in Ratnakara’s (c. 825 AD) 
Haravijaya, and a quotation from Murari’s Anargharaghava found in some manuscripts of 
Rajasekharas Kavyamimamsa; but the evidence is at best questionable on both counts (see Warder, 


Vol. VI: 23-24, 34-35). 
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it both is and is not identified with its famous precursors. But what exactly is it 
that is “young” about this “Young Ramayana”? How does this Ramayana difter- 
entiate itself from its prior avatars? While Rajasekhara, like Bhavabhiti before 
him, adds new narrative elements not found in Valmiki, the most striking aspect 
of his work lies not in its innovations of content, but in its novel mode of pre- 
sentation. Much of the play is devoted to presenting familiar narrative content 
from original, and sometimes quite bizarre, points of view. In it Rajasekhara 
shows a persistent fascination with representation and spectation: it is not so 
much a play about Rama and Sita as it is about those who watch them, or who 
(like us) only hear about them, or see them represented. 


A. The Centrality of Ravana 


By far the most immediately striking feature of the Balardmayana, and its most 
visible departure from prior treatments of the story of Rama, is the way it places 
Rama’s antagonist Ravana at the center of the drama. Indeed, it seems almost 
misleading to describe the play as presenting the story of Rama at all; it is really 
above all Ravana’s tale. The Balaramdyana is a massive work—probably the lon- 
gest Sanskrit play ever written°-—yet in it the presence of Rama himself is sur- 
prisingly attenuated. He appears in only three of the play's ten acts, and even 
then he comes across as rather unprepossessing and is often overshadowed by 
other figures on the stage. Correspondingly, other characters are brought to the 
fore: Dagaratha, Parasurama, and above all Ravana. 

It is Ravana, the ostensible villain of the Ramdyana, who is most richly 
developed, and who dominates the stage for the better part of the play.° It 
is almost as if he, rather than Rama, is the real hero of the play. Moreover, he is 
presented first and foremost as a romantic figure.’ The play’s first act presents 
Ravana’s attempt to win Sita in marriage by stringing and drawing Siva’s bow. 
This in itself is not unprecedented: other playwrights, most notably Bhavabhiti 
in his Mahaviracarita, made Ravana compete for Sitas hand.® What is unusual 


5. While highly regarded within the tradition, the play has drawn some of the most excori- 
ating criticism of any Sanskrit work from modern critics, much of it directed at its sheer length, 
which they seem to regard as an affront (De and Dasgupta 1947, 455-57, Keith 1924, 232-33, 
and Shekhar 1960, 189-91. 

6. Ravana is onstage for five of the play’s ten acts (I, II, III, V, and VIII), while Rama himself 
appears in only three (IV, VII, and X); the other main focus is Dagaratha, who likewise appears in 
three acts (IV, VI, IX). 

7. As Krishnamachariar briefly but perceptively notes (see Krishnamchariar 1937, 629). 

8. Mahdaviracarita Act I; also, Murari’s Anargharaghava, Act Ill, and the (lost) Janakiraghava 
(on the last, see Warder, volume III, 249-51). | 
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is the direct presentation of this event onstage; in Bhavabhiti’s version, we only 
hear of Ravana’s attempt from a messenger, as Rama and Laksmana hear it. It is 
their reaction, rather than the event itself, that is foregrounded. In the opening 
act of the Balardmdyana, Rama is nowhere to be seen; he is mentioned only 
twice in passing.” The focus is entirely on Ravana, and on his passion for Sita. 

In an odd way, Ravana's portrayal here and in succeeding acts plays on, and 
effectively parodies the established conventions of romantic drama. As the act 
begins, two characters enter. One is Sunahsepha, the pupil of the sage Visvamitra, 
come to apologize for his teacher's inability to attend King Janaka’s sacrifice 
(he has instead gone to Ayodhya to seek Rama’ aid in fighting the naksasas who 
are troubling him). The other is a raksasa agent sent by Ravana’s chief minister 
Malyavant. Ravana has heard that King Janakas miraculously-born daughter 
Sita will be married to whoever can string Siva’s bow, and the spy has been sent 
to gather more information. But, he has also been ordered by Malyavant to mon- 
itor the movements of Vigvamitra—in particular, whether he is traveling to see 
Dasaratha in Ayodhya or to Janaka’s city of Mithila. Ravana wishes to come to 
Mithila to compete for Sita’s hand, but Malyavant is seeking to divert him, fear- 
ing that a dangerous conflict will result. If Visvamitra is traveling to Mithila, 
he will use that as an excuse to keep Ravana away, but “if he should go to 
Dasaratha, I will strive to prevent Ravana’s journey on some other pretext.”!° 

This plot of Malyavant sets up what will become a recurrent conflict bet- 
ween Ravana and his chief minister throughout the play: Malyavant repeatedly 
seeks to frustrate Ravana’s intended actions, but does so in pursuit of Ravana's 
own political best interests. As the raksasa spy (quoting Malyavant) puts it: 


The master does whatever he likes, for whatever reason. 
The ministers have a hard life, trying to undo it!!! 


This is not an unfamiliar dynamic in Sanskrit drama—the impetuous and 
romance-minded king who neglects his own interests and the crafty minister 
who deceives and manipulates the king for the king’s own benefit. It is a stock 


feature, in particular, of the substantial literature surrounding King Udayana 


and his minister Yaugandharayana.! 


9. BR, pp. 17, 23. | 

10. ... yadi dasaratham prati yayat tad aham anydpadesena dasa-khandharasya yatra-bhangaya 
yatisye/ (BR, p. 20). 

11. svécchaya kurute svami yat kimcana yatas tatah/ 

tat tat praticikirsanto dubkham jivanti mantrinah// (BR 1.25, p. 20). 

12. In these and similar plays, the king invariably attains his romantic objective, and the min- 
ister his political one, while here both will of course fail. This becomes a pattern, as we will see, as 
Ravana is regularly depicted in the Balaramdyana failing in the same tasks in which Rama and 


other heroes succeed. 
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The inclusion of the motif here is a bit jarring, as it seems to cast Ravana in 
the role of the romantic lead. Moreover, the perspectives offered by the play on 
Ravana as a prospective suitor are not as uniformly negative as one might expect. 
After their entering speeches in Act 1, Sunahgepha and the raksasa meet. After 
some comic banter in which each disparages the other’s guru,!3 Sunahgepha real- 
izes that he is speaking to a réksasa and tricks him into revealing Ravanas plan to 
marry Sita. Upon hearing this the bra4hmana, unsurprised, remarks: “This makes 
sense: Ravana is the conqueror of the world. How will he fail to string Siva’s bow 
and marry the princess not born from a womb?”!* After all, why shouldn’t 
Ravana marry Sita? As conqueror of the known universe, he is really something 
of a catch. The same notion is touched on later in the act by Janaka’s priest 
Satananda when Ravana arrives to try his hand at stringing the bow and Janaka 
expresses his dismay at the thought that he might succeed: 


Really, it’s amazing—One serious fault spoils even a full complement 
of virtues, since: 

His command is familiar even to the crest-jewel of the king of the 
gods. The sciences are a new eye for him. He is devoted to Siva, the Lord 
of Spirits. The divine city Lanka is his home, and he is born in the family 
of Brahma. Indeed, such a bridegroom is unattainable! If only he weren't 
Ravana. But, where in the world can all virtues be found in one place?!> 


Considered objectively, Ravana seems to have all that one could ask of 
a prospective husband: power, wealth, learning, and sincere religious devotion. 
He seems as if he should be a strong, and perfectly legitimate, claimant to com- 
pete for Sita’s hand. Something in Satananda rebels at the idea, but even so he 
can’t but acknowledge Ravana’s many good qualities.!° If Ravana sees himself 


13. Or, in the raksasa’s case, his pretended guru, the sage Agastya. 
14. yukti-yuktam caitat / 
agarbha-sambhavam kanyam dasa-kantho jagaj-jayi / 
Gropya harakodandam katham na parinesyati //BR 1.29. 
15. ahaha! ascaryam eko pi gariyan dosah samagram api guna-gramam dusayati. tatha hi. 
ajna sakra-sikhamani-pranayini sastrani caksur navam 
bhaktir bhita-patau pinakini padam lanketi divya puri / 
utpattir druhinanvaye ca tad aho nedrg varo labhyate 
syac ced esa na ravanah kva nu punah sarvatra sarve gunah 1/BR 1.36. 


16. What is it that makes him resist? What is the “one serious fault” which makes Ravana’s 
otherwise ideal claim to Sitas hand seem so troubling? Isn’t it really Ravana’s (literary) reputation? 
One simply knows that Ravana is “the bad guy,” the pratindyaka. But one knows this, of course, 
through the literary conditioning produced by the Ramayana and other texts which, in the play's 


narrative time-frame, do not yet exist. 
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as a potential lover of Sita, the play seems to go out of its way to suggest, 
contrary to our engrained literary expectations, that he does so with a certain 
plausibility. 

This disconcerting casting of Ravana in the hero’s role is borne out when he 
himself appears on stage. At the end of the prologue to Act I, Ravana enters, 
flying in the aerial chariot Puspaka (in which Rama himself will later return 
from Lanka). He is now on his way to Janaka’s city of Mithila to string Siva’s 
bow. But the arrival of Ravana occasions a kind of celestial traffic jam, as his 
minister Prahasta observes: “What’s this? This host of gods, longing to see the 
ten-faced lord Ravana, fills up the whole arc of the sky in front of us.”!” He 
warns off the gods and cautions them to restrain their radiance. Here and elsewhere, 
Rajasekhara seems to enjoy dramatizing, with a slightly comic overliteralness, the 
well-worn but usually throwaway labeling of Ravana as “Lord of the Three 
Worlds.” Moreover, the threat posed by Ravana’s massive and uncontrolled 
retinue seems once again to deliberately echo a famous romantic drama: this 
time Act I of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, when Dusyanta’s followers intrude on Kanva's 
ashram. !8 

His overeager retinue dismissed, Ravana proceeds to meet with Janaka and 
his priest. Though Janaka feels trepidation, he is bound by his promise that 
whoever strings the bow may marry Sita. Accordingly, Sita is brought for Ravana 
to see, and the bow is produced so that he may string it. Ravana’s response upon 
seeing Sita is entirely what one would expect of the hero in a romantic play, 
and expressed in thoroughly familiar terms.!? The essential difference, of course, is 
that Ravanas love at first sight, unlike that of Dusyanta, Puriravas, Udayana, 
et al., is completely unrequited. Sita is, of course, horrified at the thought of the 
marriage. Ravana’s love for Sita, though presented formally in a manner much 
like that of a typical romantic hero, represents a distortion, almost a kind of 
parody, of an ordinary lover's state of mind. And Ravana’s actions too, here and 
in the following act, seem to deliberately mimic, in a distorted form, those 
of the paradigmatic dramatic hero, Rama himself. 

This is seen first and foremost in Ravana’s encounter with Siva’s bow. Siva’s 
bow, when it is brought forth, appears to be old and worm-eaten. Ravana, 
Prahasta, and even Janaka assume that Ravana, who has single-handedly conquered 


17. katham dasdnana-deva-darsanakanksi vyndaraka-vrndam idam agratah samagram api 
gaganadbhogam bibharti. BR ad I 30. 

18. Abhijnanasakuntala, 1.28ff. 

19. See especially BR 1.42-43. 
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the three worlds, will string the bow easily, or even break it. Ravana, anticipating 
that the bow will snap as soon as he bends it, declares: 


When this bow resounds greatly, tearing on its upper surface when the 
knots of its heavy string are made to rest on its two bent ends due to 
its being powerfully bent by the stalks of my arms, let its very loud 
“TAN”-sound, heard by the gods, steady as the raucous sound which 
arises from the drum Siva strikes at the end of the world, fill up the 
cavity of the sky!?° 


The description Ravana gives here of the sound of his anticipated breaking of 
the bow unmistakably alludes to a famous verse from Bhavabhiti's Mahaviracarita 
in which Laksmana describes the sound that follows from Rama’s actual breaking 
of the bow: 


Amazing! The sound “TAN” that rose from the breaking of the shaft 
of Siva’s bow when it was bent by the stalks of [Rama’s] arms—a drum 
[proclaiming] the fame of this noble one’s youthful deeds— its accu- 
mulated ferocity bouncing around inside the box which is the cosmic 
egg contained within the space of its rapidly discarded shells, does 

not stop even now!*! 


Even the sound of the breaking bow matches. Further inflating our expectation 
of the event, Ravana’s aide Prahasta now warns the forces supporting the uni- 
verse to prepare for the impact: 


O Earth, be firm! Snake, hold her up! You, Tortoise-king, support 

them both! O elephants of the directions, make an effort to hold 

these three! My Lord [Ravana] is stringing the bow of Siva! 
Aruna [charioteer of the Sun], stop your horses a moment! 


O Elephant-driver, knot your thighs tightly around the neck of the 


20. asmad-dor-danda-candancana-nibida-guna-granthi-bhugnébhayasri- 
vyasri-bhavordhva-prtha-trutad-ananu-ranat-karmanah karmukasya / 
kalpantodbhranta-bharga-prahata-damarukéddamara-dhvana-dhiras 
tan-kdras tara-taras tridasa-nisamito vyoma-randhram runaddhu |/BR 1.46. 

21. dor-dandancita-candra-sekhara-dhanur-dandavabhangédyatas 
tan-kara-dhvanir arya-bala-carita-prastavana-dindimah / 
drak-paryasta-kapala-samputa-mita-brahmanda-bhandédara- 
bhramyat-pindita-candima katham aho nadyapi visramyati || Mahdaviracarita 1.54. 

The verse is given as one of the paradigmatic examples of the bold “Bengali” (gaudiya) style 

of poetry: see Vamana, Kavydlamkarasittravrtti ad 1.2.12 (Kavyamaila ed., p. 5). 
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heavenly elephant! You hordes of gods, put your hands on your ears! 
Who will not be frightened by the harsh “TAN” sound born from the 
breaking of Siva’s bow in the hand of his friend, the Lord of Lanka??? 


Yet all this rather overblown buildup comes to nothing. Once he holds the 
bow in his hand, Ravana recoils from actually attempting to break it. He says it 
is only because he disdains to submit to any test before claiming what he wishes 
(BR 1.50—51—It is not clear if we are meant to take this at face value or not; 
as we will see later, many of the other kings who compete to marry Sita recoil in 
a similar manner from attempting to string the bow.) He throws the bow away 
in disgust. Janaka, outraged that Ravana has disrespected Siva’s bow in this way, 
rises to attack him, and a battle between the two is narrowly averted (BR 1.52ff).*9 
Ravana leaves, but vows that he will decapitate anyone who strings the bow and 
marries Sita (BR I.61). So ends the first act. 

The centerpiece of Act II is another invented scene, a confrontation between 
Ravana and Parasurama. Again, there is an evident attempt to make Ravana's 
career mirror that of Rama (who will later, famously, clash with Parasurama). 
But, again, the mirror is a distorted one, making Ravana fail where Rama will 
later succeed. 

The act begins with the entry of Bhrngiriti, the skeletal attendant of Siva and 
Parvati. He has been sent by his master, on a mission, which is at first not 
revealed. Along the way, he meets the divine sage Narada, whom he describes as 
a “fight-crazed” sage (kalaha-kutuhalin—BR II.5). Amply justifying this des- 
cription, Narada introduces himself with a truly extraordinary soliloquy. To quote 
only a portion: 


It’s true, it’s true, what they say: One can't escape one’s nature! Since: 
As my mind is preoccupied with this thought—*“Who fought, who 
fights, who will fight, crazed with pride?”—the time comes and goes 
g g Pp g 
for me. 
Day after day, I roam the three worlds, in order to see battles— 
y y: 
battles in which the horses have their entrails hanging out, elephants 


22. prthvi sthira bhava bhujangama dharayaindm tvam kurma-raja tad idam dvitayam dadhithah / 
dik-kunjarah kuruta tat-tritaye didhirsam devah karoti hara-karmukam dtatajyam |/BR 1.48. 
asvan visvasayaitan ksanam aruna kuru svarga-matanga-kantham 
gadhoru-granthim adhorana vibudha-ganah karnayor datta hastan / 
lankéndrédagra-pani-pranayi-bhava-dhanur-bhanga-janma kathoras 
tan-karah svarga-rodah-kuhara-valayitas trasa-kari na kasya //BR 1.49. 

23. Ravana forbears from fighting Janaka since he views him as a future father-in-law 


(BR 1.56); Janaka is persuaded to relent by Yajfavalkya’s student Sunahsepha (BR 1.57). 
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are careening around from the blows of swords, great ghouls are 
shrieking, and the dancing of the running headless bodies is fierce! 

(Thinking) When a man is attached to something, he heeds only that, 
disregarding all else. For, It's my highest brahman, my asceticism, and 
my sacrifice, my study and my prayer—that I should see a fierce battle! 

When youre addicted to something, and it isn’t at hand, even a 
substitute eases the urge. And so, When I can‘ find a battle between 
heroes, I watch and listen to the fights of women with their co-wives, 
full of nails and screaming. 

Quails, partridges, chicken, sheep, water-buffalo—even their 
battle-games are delightful for sage Narada, who was born during a 
quarrel between Brahma and Visnu!24 


He goes on in the same vein.2? He goes on to explain (still speaking to him- 
self) that, hearing that Parasurama has been angered by Ravanas disrespectful 
treatment of Siva’s bow, he is on his way to provoke a fight between the two. 
He meets Bhrngiriti, and learns that he too is on his way to see Ravana and 
Parasurama. The two trade speculations as to which of the two is likelier to pre- 
vail over the other (BR: II.12), but Narada then learns that Bhrngiriti has been 


24. satyam satyam idam giyate dustyaja prakrtir iti / yatah 
yuyudhe yudhyate ko va yotsyate va madéddhatah / 
iti me vyagra-manasah kalo ‘bhyeti ca yati ca // BR 11.6 
apica/ 
srastantra-tantra-turagani krpana-ghata-ghirna-kariny ananu-putana-phutkrtani / 
dhavat-kabandha-katu-tandava-damarani drastum ranany ahar ahas tri-jagad bhramami // 
BR II.7 
(vimrsya) yo yatranuraktah sa tad-anya-tiraskarena tad eva bahu-manyate / tatha hi / 
tan mama brahma paramam tat tapah sa kratu-kriya / 
sa svadhyayah sa ca japo yad vikse yuddham uddhatam // BR II. 8 
yena kenacid vyasanino janasya tad-asannidhdane tat-pratinidhir api vinodaya / tatha caham / 
alabhe virayuddhasya nakhavadanasambhrtam / 
sapatnya-kakali strinam pasyami ca srnomi ca // BR 11.9 
kim ca 
lavaka-tittiri-kukkuta-mesair mahisais ca ya rana-kridah / 
druhindcyuta-kali-yones tah prityai ndradasya muneh //BR 11.10. 

25. This broadly farcical treatment, particularly of a divine and normally revered sage, is 
altogether shocking; it’s hard to think of any other play or poem that so openly and mercilessly 
satirizes a nominally sacred figure in this way. The portrayal builds on elements which are sub- 
textually present in other treatments: Narada is generally presented as a gossip and something of 
a troublemaker, whose appearances often lead to quarrels or other difficulties. But the suggestion 
that he deliberately provokes conflicts for his own amusement, much less that he is addicted to 
such spectacles as cockfighting, is not, to my knowledge, found anywhere prior to this text. 
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sent by Siva precisely to prevent them from fighting (presumably since both are 
his devotees). The prologue of the act ends as Narada, greatly disappointed, sets 
out for Ayodhya, hoping instead to draw Rama into a fight with Ravana, or with 
Parasurama (though he lies to Bhrngiriti, telling him that he is returning to the 
world of Brahma—BR II.16). 

As the act proper begins, Ravana enters with an attendant. He is obsessed 
with Sita, thinking only of her beauty, and is distracted from all other business 
(again echoing the great heroes of Sanskrit romantic drama, especially Dusyanta 
of Abhijnanasakuntala and Puriravas of Vikramorvasiya). He is only drawn from his 
reverie when an envoy arrives bearing an insulting message from Paragurama. Soon 
Parasurama himself arrives, and the bulk of the act is devoted to a long and 
increasingly bombastic exchange of insults and threats between the two great war- 
riors. To all appearances, things are building to the point of a physical clash bet- 
ween the two. But, of course, we know already that this is not to be. Just as the 
two are finally about to come to blows, Bhrngiriti finally arrives, with his message 
from Siva. The two are forced, much against their will, to make peace and go their 
separate ways. Once again, Ravana is seen (through no fault of his own, this time) 
failing to accomplish what we know Rama will later successfully achieve—the 
defeat of Parasurama in battle. Taken together, the first two acts of the Balanimayana 
keep Ravana as the overwhelming focus of attention (and Rama completely 
marginal), while still managing to place Ravana in Rama’s (implied) shadow. 


B. Spectacles and Spectators 


Even after Ravana’s abortive endeavors in Acts I and II, he remains the dominant 
character for much of the play, but is hereafter presented in an almost entirely 
passive role. Rather than staying “with the action,’ as Rama goes on to achieve 
what Ravana has failed to, breaking the bow and winning Sita as his bride, 
we follow Ravana back to Lanka, as he broods over the absent Sita and tries 
to while away the time. From this point on—the point where the basic narrative 
thread drawn from Valmiki’s Ramdyana more or less begins—Rajasekhara's 
play becomes a study less of what Rama accomplishes or experiences than of how 
other characters, principally Ravana and Dasaratha, themselves learn of and 
react to Ramas story. Spectation emerges as a dominant theme: quite overtly so 
in Act III, the centerpiece of which is a play performed for Ravana by a visiting 
troupe of actors.*° And the subject of this (extremely current and topical) play is 


26. It is, in fact, the archetypal troupe of actors, the pupils of Bharata—the mythical 
inventor of drama—himself. Bharata does not himself appear, but he is said to be the author of 
the play the actors present (see BR ITI.11ff). 
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none other than Sita’s bridegroom-choice! Bear in mind that Rama himself has 
still not appeared on stage at this point. We, along with Ravana, see Rama 
portrayed on stage by an actor before we ever see him in the flesh. 

The play-within-a-play constructed here is virtually a full-fledged drama in 
its own right, with its own benedictory verse, its own prologue, and the like. 
Through it Rajasekhara sets forth a complex play of reactions and reactions to 
reactions, as we watch Ravana watching the play. As spectator and auditor, the 
ten-headed, twenty-eyed and twenty-eared Ravana is rather spectacularly over- 
endowed: a fact which is explicitly addressed in the prologue of the play-within- 
a-play. The stage manager, speaking directly to Ravana, declares: 


This play, The Bridegroom-Choice of Sita, deserves to be drunk in by 
many ears, and seen by many long eyes—It'’s as if it were composed 


for your sake!27 


The play begins (after the prologue) as the sage Visvamitra, accompanied by 
his two pupils Rama and Laksmana, arrives to observe Sita’s bridegroom-choice 
ceremony. Ravana watches quietly at first, but reacts with annoyance when he 
realizes who this Rama being portrayed really is: 


Ravana: (disparagingly) Oh! This is that Rama, the son of Daégaratha, 
the enemy of Tataka and her sons! (looking at the sage) Aha, such is 
the skill of the ksatriya-brahmana in sorcery that this ksatriya boy 
has produced a childish fracas even in my own retinue!?® 


‘Though he knows the boy by reputation, he shows no regard for him, assuming 
that his power derives only from that of his teacher Visvamitra. Within the play, 
Rama, Laksmana, and Visvamitra take their seats to observe the competition. Sita 
herself comes forth to watch, and we begin to see how Rajasekhara plays with 
issues of perspective and representation, as both the (false) Rama and the (real) 
Ravana respond to the beauty of Sita (or rather, of the actress portraying her).*” 

Now the contest begins, and Rama watches silently, while the spectator 
Ravana remains very much in the foreground, offering a running commentary as 
the play progresses. A door-warden of king Janaka serves as announcer for the 
svayamvara. She begins by announcing the stakes of the contest—that Sita will 
marry whoever can string the bow “against which the power of Ravana’s arms 


27. sravanaih peyam anekair drsyam dirghais ca locanair bahubhih / 

bhavad-artham iva nibaddham natyam sita-svayam-varanam //BR HI.12. 

28. Ravanah: (saksepam) aye! ayam asau ramo ddsarathir yas tatakédris tatakeyaris ca / (munim 
uddisya) / aho ksatriya-brahmanasyabhicare caturyam yad asmat-parijane pi janitavan ayam api 
ksatriya-dimbho dimbha-dambaram / (BR III.17). 

29. BR III.21-25. 
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was blunted,”*° at which point Ravana angrily protests at the insult to his 
strength. This is only the first of many outbursts on Ravana’ part. If the ideal 
spectator (as imagined by the Kashmiri dramatic theorists Bhattanayaka and 
Abhinavagupta) is one who responds to a play neither as someone personally 
involved nor as an indifferent witness, but with a generalized emotional mood 
that overrides distinctions of personal identity, then Ravanas response to the 
drama is almost diametrically opposite to this ideal.5! As we shall see, he veers 
back and forth between over-personalized involvement—forgetting that the play 
is only a play—and an overly uninvolved detachment. 

The bulk of the play-within-a-play, and of the entire act (BR III.28-65), 
is given over to detailed descriptions of each king’s encounter with the bow. The 
actions of each are described, and then commented on by a series of characters, 
both inside and outside the play. A regular pattern is established: the porter 
announcer introduces the king and describes his exploits, Sitas companion 
Hemaprabha praises the king’s beauty or prowess, Sita replies to her with a 
(generally dismissive) comment, and Ravana too comments derisively on the king 
and his failure (often followed by a satirical aside by Ravana's aide Prahasta, com- 
menting on his master’s repeated lapses in responding to the play as if it were 
reality). All the kings fail, of course, though each fails in his own distinct way. 
Like Ravana, they all finally recoil from the attempt to string the bow—one 
simply bows to the bow and backs away (BR III.33), another repeatedly casts 
his glance back and forth between the bow and his two arms before retreating 
(BR III.43), while a third casts his glance away as if distracted by a friend's 
conversation (BR III.49). It begins to seem as if the contest is one of psychological 
strength, rather than physical (as in Valmiki’s and most other versions). It is not 
that the bow is so heavy or so strong that no one can string it, but that all are 
somehow cowed by the aura of power that surrounds it (and perhaps fearful of 
the consequences of disrespecting Siva by breaking it). One king refuses to com- 
pete and makes as if to seize Sita by force instead (BR II.55). Ravana, forgetting 
himself, angrily rises to attack him for violating the rules of the suayamvara, seem- 
ingly oblivious to the close parallel between the king’s conduct and his own. 
Prahasta laughs at him for losing his hold on reality (BR III.56). When, after all 
the kings have failed, prince Rama tries his hand, Ravana begins by praising him 
for his daring (BR ad III. 70). When he actually succeeds in stringing and breaking 
the bow, Ravana at first denounces it as a literary fiction (BR ad III.77), then 


30. BR III.27. 
31. This is not to imply that Rajasekhara was at all aware of the Bhattanayaka/Abhinavagupta 
model of aesthetic response, which appears to post-date him. Still, it does seem as if we are meant 


to see Ravana’s response to the play as in some sense dysfunctional. 
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scorns his achievement—he has only broken an old worm-eaten bow, after all 
(BR III.81). When he sees Sita offered to Rama in marriage, he again becomes 
enraged and rises as if to attack (BR ad IJI.84). Reminded once again by Prahasta 
that it is only a play, he is confused and embarrassed. The play-within-a-play ends 
and, recalling his former vow to kill whoever marries Sita, he exits, vowing enmity 
to (the real) Rama. 

At this point one may well begin to wonder if we are ever going to see Rama 
himself in the flesh. It is only in Act IV that the real Rama at last appears. After 
all this wait, one might perhaps expect him to make something of a dramatic 
entrance, but nothing could be farther from the case. After the prologue (to be 
discussed below), we see not Rama but Dasaratha entering. He is riding in the 
chariot of his good friend Indra, driven by Indra’s own charioteer Matali and 
fanned by the divine nymph Saudamini. He has heard that there is to be a battle 
between his son and the sage Parasurama. ‘The latter is angered at the disrespect 
Rama has shown to Siva by breaking his bow.32 Now on his way to witness 
the battle, Dasaratha asks to know more of Parasurama’s past. By fortunate 
coincidence, Indra’s capacious chariot happens to contain an entire picture gal- 
lery devoted to the portrayal of Parasurama'’s famous exploits. A very large por- 
tion of the act (BR IV.12-41) is devoted to Dagaratha’s viewing of these pictures, 
with narration and commentary from Matali and Saudamini. So, once again, 
we are drawn away from events in themselves, and toward the contemplation 
of artistic representations of them. 

Finally, Dasaratha arrives in Mithila, in time to witness the now married Sita 
taking leave of her father. Rama is present, but, apart from a brief soliloquy upon 
witnessing Sita's tears upon leaving her home (BR IV.47), he remains silent. Soon 
Parasurama bursts onto the scene, spoiling for a fight (BR IV.50ff). He proceeds 
to deliver a long and rather remarkable monologue (BR IV.52-58), praising, and 
virtually mourning for, the broken bow, and threatening with death not only he who 
broke it but also anyone who “approved, saw, praised, heard, or spoke of” the 
breaking of the bow (BR IV.57). Finally, Rama seeks to placate him with a few 
gentle words of praise and apology, but all to no avail of course. A brief discussion 
ensues between the two Ramas, Daégaratha, Janaka and his priest Satananda, 
Visvamitra and Laksmana. Rama occasionally speaks up, but hardly dominates 
the conversation; it is really Parasurama who dominates the stage from the 
moment of his appearance. Their conflict being otherwise unresolvable, the act 
concludes as the two stride off to find a suitable ground for fighting. 


32. It appears that Narada has at last succeeded in arranging a fight to his liking. He summons 
the gods and the other sages to watch the battle, and even threatens to curse them if they intervene 
to prevent the battle from taking place (BR IV.4—8)! 
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In Act V, we return again to Ravana, still languishing in Lanka. Despite his 
earlier vow to destroy Sitas husband, he has apparently taken no action as yet. 
The prologue of the act begins with the appearance of the raksasa Mayamaya. 
Ravana is sending him as a messenger to Ayodhya. He is first to demand of 
Rama that he turn over his bride to Ravana, and then to regale Sita with tales 
of Ravana’s great accomplishments. Ravana assumes that she will easily be won 
over in this way (BR V.2). Mayamaya is deeply distressed—he fears to take such 
a message, especially to one who is already an enemy of the raksasas and a student 
of Vasistha and Vigvamitra. As in Act I, we see here signs of dissension among 
Ravana'’s underlings, torn between the demands of rational policy and the deeply 
unreasonable and self-destructive impulses of their love-struck king. Instead of 
delivering his message, Mayamaya seeks out Ravana’ chief minister Malyavant. 
He too is worried about Ravana’s foolish conduct. He has just received a message 
from his agent in Ayodhya, and learned that Rama has defeated Parasurama 
in battle. Realizing that this makes him a formidable foe, he wishes to divert 
Ravana from his attempt to claim Sita for himself. Fortunately, Malyavant has 
foreseen this contingency and prepared for it (BR V.5ff). He has commissioned 
an artisan to produce a mechanical Sita (which speaks via a mynah bird con- 
cealed in its mouth)! He has also had a similar copy made of Sita’s nurse and 
companion Sindtrika. Asked what good this will do, he replies: “Ravana will be 
captivated by seeing the imitation Sita, and by captivating him we gain time. For 
gaining time opens up a wealth of devices for those who understand policy, 
and the success of one’s endeavor depends on devices.”*? Again, the love struck 
Ravana must be deceived and manipulated for his own good.*4 

After the prologue, Ravana and Prahasta enter. Ravana is delighted to hear 
that Sita has come to join him. The two mechanical women are presented to 
Ravana as the real Sita and Sindurika, and for a time he is fooled. She seems 
shy at first, but he persists in his effort to seduce her. It is only when he finally 
embraces her that he discovers the truth: 


No such wealth of beauty exists even among divine women. But her 
touch is akin to that of a stone! 
So, I think she is sent here by the wise man of Videha, to test me. 


33. sita-pratikyti-darsanena dasananah pralobhito bhavati, pralobhanena ca kala-labhah / kala- 
labho hi nayavidam prayoga-gramam kandalayati, prayoga-paratantra ca karya-siddhih / (BR ad V.8). 

34. Both Keith (1924, 233) and De and Dasgupta (1947, 456-57) entirely misread the man- 
nequin episode, taking the mechanical Sita to have been produced simply for Ravana’ amusement, 
and thus entirely overlooking Malyavant and his strategic use of it to delay Ravana’ proposed course 
of action. 
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(looking again) Hey! It’s a mechanical imitation of Sita, with a mynah 
bird placed in its mouth! Oh wise Mayamaya! You've been fooled 
by an imitation of Janakas daughter. So go, put her in the palace for 
my amusement.”? 


Even when he has discovered the deception, Ravana remains deceived, 
thinking it is Janaka, rather than his own ministers, who has tricked him. 
And, as Malyavant predicted, he has been effectively diverted. Even now, he 
takes no action against Rama, despite his earlier pledge. Instead, overcome by 
the heat of his passion, he orders his servant to lead him to his pleasure garden, 
where he can be cooled. The scene that follows is plainly meant to echo the 
“love in separation” scenes familiar from many romantic dramas—most 
notably, Dusyanta’s pining for Sakuntala in Act VI of Kalidasa’s Abhijndnasakuntala 
and Purtiravas’s madness in Act IV of his Vikramorvasiya (the act is even entitled 
“Ravana Gone Mad” [Unmattadasanana]). But again, what we see is not so 
much an imitation or an homage as a parody. Once more, Ravana’s lordship 
of the universe is displayed with what seems to be deliberately comic excess. 
He demands to be shown to his pleasure garden “where day and night are 
simultaneously present, where the sun and moon are risen at the same time, and 
where all the seasons are separately present at the same time.”>° Having sub- 
jugated both heaven and earth, Ravana literally has all the forces of nature at 
his beck and call. And he puts them all into service now, demanding that each of 
the seasons wait on him in turn. Yet all displease him: the summer heat is 
unbearable when separated from one’s lover, the rains (when lovers customarily 
unite) heighten the pain of his separation, the autumn’s moon and blue water- 
lilies remind him of Sita’s face and her eyes: all the seasons are found wanting in 
this way. Having passed through all six seasons, Ravana, almost berserk, 
demands that they change more and more quickly (BR V.43); but each is 
unbearable to him. Now all the women of heaven are summoned to cool him: 
fanning him, sprinkling him with water, applying sandalwood-paste to his body, 
and so on, all to no avail (BR V.48-50). The goddesses of the Ocean (Varuni), 


35. rupa-sampad amarisu nédysi sparsa esa ca drsat-sahédarah | 
tan matir mama videha-janmano mam pariksitum iyam vijanatah //22 
(punar nirupya) aye / sarikadhisthita-vaktram sita-pratikrti-yantram / aho matiman 
mayamayas chalito ‘si janaka-raja-putryah pratikrti-samarpanena tad gaccha mad- 
vinodartham imam bhavanastham kuru / BR V.22£f. 
36. “yugapad-upasthita-ratrim-dine yugapad-abhyudita-surya-candramasi yugapad-vibhakta- 
sarva-rtuni...” BR ad V.22. 
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Prosperity (Laksmi) and Speech (Sarasvati) all come to comfort him, but he 
rejects them all: 


Let the Ocean-goddess stay away! What good is the touch of her gems 
for people separated from their lovers? Even Laksmi, the daughter of 
the Milk-ocean, burns like a sacrificial offering. Go home, Sarasvati; 
you talk too much! What occasion is there for talk or fine verses? Truly 


nothing now can please me, apart from Sita’s favor.°’ 


Increasingly farcical and ineffective efforts to cool Ravana follow. Ravana 
eventually becomes demented, imagining that he sees Sita all around him. He 
is finally shaken out of his reverie only when his sister Sarpanakha enters, her 
nose and ears having been severed by Rama and Laksmana (BR ad V.77).*° 
When questioned by her brother, Sarpanakha (like all of Ravana’s underlings, it 
would seem) lies to him shamelessly. Though she reveals in a soliloquy that she 
was mutilated after making sexual advances toward the two princes, she tells her 
brother instead that she was attacked after trying to capture Sita for Ravana’s 
benefit. Hearing her (patently false) story, Ravana is at last driven to act; assert- 
ing that now “two reasons have arisen for destroying Dasgaratha’s son—Sita 
and Sirpanakha,” he storms off at last, vowing to destroy Rama. And now, just 
when Ravana finally springs into action, our gaze is forcibly drawn elsewhere. 

Act VI begins with an introductory scene between Mayamaya, Sarpanakha, 
and Malyavant; the former two have just returned from Ayodhya where, on 
Malyavant’s orders, they have arranged for Ramass exile. Malyavant enters, 
musing to himself and disparaging Ravana’s lovelorn state once again: 


Even though he’s been terribly wronged in this way—even when his 
sister has been mutilated—the lord puts his anger aside and occupies 


37. dire tisthatu varuni virahindm ka nama ratna-sprha laksmi ksira-mahédadher api suta 
svahéva dahe patuh / 
vacalasi sarasvati vraja grhan kah sikti-gosthi-ksano yat satyam na mamddya kincana 
mude sita-prasadam vind // BR V.52. 

38. Rajasekhara has altered the order of events, making Sarpanakha accost Rama and Laksmana 
before their exile from Ayodhya (giving Sarpanakha a personal motive for her deception of Rama 
in Act VI (see below). Warder erroneously supposes that Rajasekhara is here being careless about 
the chronology of the story (Warder, Vol. VI: 443-44), but it is quite plainly a deliberate alter- 
ation: he specifically has Sirpanakha mention that she approached Rama and Laksmana while 
they were “stationed at the royal seat of the Raghu family” (Pkt. Rahu-ula-raha-hani-paritthide = 
Skt. raghu-kula-raja-dhani-paristhitau)—that is while they were still living in Ayodhya. In her 
opening speech in Act VI, Sarpanakhi praises the wisdom of Malyavant in choosing someone who 
already has a grudge toward Rama—that is herself—to engineer Rama's exile, again making clear 
that the mutilation must precede Rama’s departure from Ayodhya. 
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his mind with his attachment to Sita: the command of the Love-god 
looms large, suppressing all else!” 


Now he sees Sirpanakha and Mayamaya, and they deliver their report on 
their mission to Ayodhya. They tell him that they have successfully imperson- 
ated the absent Kaikeyi and DaSgaratha, and forced Rama into exile by invoking 
Kaikeyis boons. Thus, in Rajasekhara’s version, the pivotal conflict between 
Da§garatha and his jealous wife becomes a pure fiction—yet another play. The real 
DaSaratha and Kaikeyi are completely innocent; indeed, the act is entitled 
“Faultless Dasgaratha” (nirdosa-dasaratha). 

And in a further twist, as seen through the réksasas’ eyes, the scene of Rama 
and Sita’s forced departure—one of the great tear-jerker moments of Sanskrit 
literature—is, like so much else in Rajasekhara’s drama, played mainly as comedy. 
Openly laughing all the while, Sarpanakha and Mayamaya describe their impos- 
ture, and the overwhelming sadness that followed from it. After Malyavant has 
heard what “Kaikeyi” wished for, the following exchange occurs: 


Malyavant (delightedly): And then? Then? 

Siairpanakha (laughing): Even Mayamaya, who has heard the real 
Dagaratha, began to lament so pathetically that I’ll be damned if the 
trees didn’t weep! Damned if their hearts didn’t burst through their 
clenched throats! 


Malyavant (laughing): Friend Mayamaya, tell me the rest! Let’s hear it 
from the author's own mouth! 

Mayamaya (laughing): I started to cry like this, sir, with my eyes 
blocked by the floods pouring out of them! It was like the Ganges 
was in my right eye and the Yamuna in my left!# 


After a bit more in this vein, the three exit, congratulating themselves on their 
dramatic and political skills. 


39. ittham mithyd vipralabdho pi devas tyaktvavesam sodarivaikrte pi / 
jatah sita-sangam ayatta-citto nyak-krtyanyaj jrmbhate manmathajna // BR V1.A. 
40. malyavan / saharsam / tatas tatah / 

Stirpanakhda / vihasya / suda-sacadasarahena vi maamaena tadha karunam viroidum 
prauttam jadha jadi ndma taruno param na rovadida gavaganthinam param jadi na dalai hiaam 
(=Skt. sruta-satya-dasarathendpi maydmayena tatha karunam viroditum pravrttam yatha yadi nama 
taravah param na rodita grava-granthinam param yadi na dalati hrdayam) | 

malyavan / vihasya | bhadra mayamaya tvam eva sesam kathaya kavi-mukhad eva sraumah / 

mayamayah / vihasya / 

tatha maya prastutam arya roditum nibaddha-dhara-prasarena caksusa / 
sthita yatha svarga-nadiva daksine yatha ca vame yamunéva caksusi // (BR V1.8). 
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As the act proper begins, the scene shifts to Ayodhya. Dagaratha and Kaikeyi 
descend from the sky in Indra’s chariot—Dasaratha has been visiting heaven 
again. Ihe two are wholly ignorant of what has happened in their absence, 
and listen with horror as they hear of Rama's exile. The entire act is devoted to 
exploring their reactions as they hear first, from their ministers Sumantra and 
Vamadeva, about Ramass heartrending departure from the city with Laksmana 
and Sita and then, from the vulture-messenger Ratnasikhanda, about Sita’s 
abduction by Ravana. So, once again, Rajasekhara keeps his focus resolutely, 
not on the actors in the story, but on those who only watch and hear of these 
actions. [hrough the device of the Dagaratha and Kaikeyi impersonators, he has 
indeed rendered DaSsaratha “faultless,” as the title of the act would have it, but at 
the same time has deprived him of any active role in the story whatsoever. 
Though he is, apart from Ravana, probably the most prominently featured 
character in the play, Dasaratha appears as something very close to a pure 
spectator, someone who does nothing but see, hear, and react. 

It is only with Act VII that we first truly see Rama himself as the dominant 
figure on the stage. The act is principally concerned with the building of the 
bridge across the ocean so that Rama and his allies can reach Lanka. Rama, we 
hear, has forced the ocean to permit the construction, by attacking it with streams 
of arrows (BR VII.31ff). The ocean actually appears as a character, along with his 
wives, the rivers Ganga and Yamuna—in a nice touch, he is said to appear 
onstage covered with medicinal ointment, and with bandages tied around the 
wounds he has just received from Rama.*! After a lengthy description of the 
process of bridge building, the naksasas begin their attacks on the intruders. 
These attacks culminate with the arrival of Ravana himself, flying in his aerial 
chariot Puspaka, with Sita at his side. From offstage, he threatens Rama, and 
then cuts off the head of Sita before his eyes (BR VII.71ff). Rama is devastated, 
and delivers an impassioned lament (BR VII.73-75), but his resolve to destroy 
Ravana is only reafhrmed. But suddenly, Laksmana notices something wrong: 


Laksmana: Amazing! Amazing! Even though it’s been cut off, the 
Lady’s head is speaking! Let's go close and listen. 
(They all approach.) 
Laksmana: What's this? It’s speaking clearly! 
It’s a mechanical Sita, with its wooden limbs moved by an engineer 
and a mynah bird in its throat for a voice, made for the 


amusement of Lanka's king!#2 


41. sausadhi-niseko baddha-vrana-pattas ca (BR ad VII.34). 
42. laksmanah / ascaryam ascaryam / nirlinam apy arya-sirah samullapati tad savidha-vartino 
bhitva smumah / sarve samupasarpanti | laksmanah / katham sphutaksaram idam abhidhatte / 
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It is, of course, not the real Sita’s head, but that of Malyavant’s replica, now 
pressed into service as a decoy.*? And, in another redeployed convention 
of romantic drama, it is an errant talking bird that gives the game away. Like 
Ravana before him, Rama has been taken in by a copy. Given the play’s obsession 
with spectation and representation, it seems altogether fitting that Rama's one 
real moment of emotional intensity comes in response to a simulation of a tragic 
event, rather than the real thing. 


C. The View from Below 


Apart from his obsessive focus on the spectatorial perspective of his principal 
characters, Rajasekhara offers a host of minor characters’ perspectives on events 
as well. Each of the ten acts of the Balaramayana begins with an introductory 
supporting-scene (viskambhaka), in which several—usually minor—characters 
engage in an expository dialogue, giving the viewers necessary information on 
what has transpired between acts. This is a standard device of Sanskrit drama, 
but Rajasekhara, as some critics have noted, makes far more extensive and 
elaborate use of it than is generally the case.. While this has, like much else about 
Rajasekhara’s work, generally been singled out as grounds for condemnation,“ 
it is really one of the most interesting and colorful features of the play. 
Rajasekhara’s introductory scenes are often virtually acts unto themselves and, 
far from serving as mere expository devices, they are used to augment the 
already palpable perspectival bent of the play, and to vastly multiply the range 
of perspectives through which the events of the drama are viewed. These scenes 
offer a kind of running commentary on what transpires between the major 
characters (both on and offstage). In doing so they present a rather extraordi- 
nary array of quirky, self-interested, sometimes quite bizarre, and often rather 
comical points of view on many of the central figures and events in the Indian 
mytho-historical and literary imaginary. We have already seen, from the depic- 
tion of Narada in the introductory scene of Act II, and from the raksasas’ 
laughter-filled account of Rama's exile in Act V, how broadly satirical and 


stitra-dhara-calad-daru-gatréyam yantra-janaki / 
kantha-stha-sarikalapa krta lankésa-kelaye // BR V1I.77. 


43. The decapitation of a false Sita is not original to Rajagekhara’s version. It is found, for 
instance, in King YaSovarman’s (eighth century) Ramdabhyudaya—see Raghavan 1961, 18-19. 
What is new here is precisely the prior history of the imitation Sita as a device made to fool 
Ravana. 


44. See, for example, Keith 1924, 232; De and Dasgupta 1947, 456; and Shekhar 1960, 189. 
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contrary to established literary expectation these perspectives can be. Moreover, 
Rajasekhara seems to go out of his way in these scenes to present the viewpoint 
of the “lower orders”—servants and underlings, who exist in the orbits of the 
great figures of Indian literature—Rama, Ravana, Parasurama—but are usually 
given no voice of their own. A great deal of what makes Rajasekhara’s treatment 
of the well-worn Rama narrative truly fresh and interesting is his propensity to 
display these previously untouched perspectives. 

We have already seen some of this in the 7aksasa agent’s somewhat dispar- 
aging critique of Ravana in Act I, and in the dialogue between Narada and 
Bhrngiriti in Act II. The introductory scene of Act III offers what is perhaps 
the oddest and least predictable commentary of all. We are introduced to 
Citrasikhanda and Suvega, a married vulture couple. Suvega is expecting, and is 
overcome with a powerful, pregnancy-driven craving—for raksasa flesh! Hard to 
come by, Suvega says, while the 7a@ksasa king Ravana holds the whole world in 
submission. But her husband wonders if this is so: Ravana’s power has so far 
been unstoppable, but things are changing (BR II.2ff). Citrasikhanda has heard 
that young Rama has attacked and mutilated the raksasa Tataka and defeated 
her two sons, and that Ravana has failed to do anything to avenge them. 
Questioned about Ravana’s laxity in this matter, he ascribes it to his lovelorn 
state: 


O Lady Bird, how is it that Ravana, who disrespects all, endures this 
disrespect? Really, it’s his misery over the separation from Sita that’s to 
blame for this. The sun is not weakened except by frost.*° 


In the prologue of Act IV, we are introduced to a young Brahmin boy, who 
is seeking a teacher. He approaches an elder Brahmin, who asks about the 
boy’s background: who was it who gave him his initiation? It turns out that the 
boy was originally a student of Parasurama, the archetypal warrior-Brahmin. 
He really just wanted to study the Vedas, but instead he’s forced to spend all his 
time learning to distinguish different kinds of arrows and sort them properly. 
He’s grown emaciated from the effort of carrying these war-supplies around, 
and has run off in the hope of finding a teacher who will actually teach him the 
scriptures. 

Rajagekhara seems to have a particular interest in exploring the perspective 
of Ravana's raksasa underlings. We have already seen something of the attitude 
of Ravanas ministers and spies in the opening scenes of Acts I, V, and VI. Act VII 


45. ayi supattrini sarvavamani dasananah katham avamananam sahate / kimtu sita-viraha- 
vaidhuryam atraparadhyati / na vind himanim acando martandah / (BR ad III.8). 
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begins with yet another “view from below.” The prologue is a scene between two 
bards in Ramas oceanside camp. The one accosts the other: 


My good Candanacanda! Stop closing your eyes in sleep and come out 
of your hut! The night has almost turned to dawn... 

(offstage) Noble Karpiracanda, this sleeping at dawn is sweet. 

So, I'll sleep for now. 

Karpiracanda: Oh, this energy of yours! A king who isn’t in the habit 
of taking counsel, a poet who doesn't look at others’ compositions, 
and a bard who doesn't like to recite will not be happy for long. 

(offstage) Then I'll stay in bed with my eyes closed and do my dawn 


recitation.4¢ 


The two bards now alternate in offering up verses in praise or Rama (one in 
Sanskrit, the other in Prakrit); but the reluctant bard Candanacanda does in 
fact remain in bed throughout the prologue, delivering his verses from offstage. 


But there is a further twist. After praising for a while, they are interrupted by the 
entry of a porter: 


(Entering, while tossing his clothes on) Porter: Hey, you stupid bard! 
What's this noise? 


Karpuracanda: Sir, we're singing a paean to the heroism and virtue of 
Lord Rama. 

Porter: But Lord Rama has forbidden praise of himself from the time he 
heard of DaSaratha’s ascension to heaven up until Ravana’s own death! 

Karptracandah: I am a bard of Vibhisanas, a foreigner! So forgive me 
this one time; I'll give up reciting this paean.47 


46. bhadra candanacanda / parityaja nidra-mudram vimunca nijotajabhyantaram prabhiata- 
praya rajani... 
nepathye | ajja kappuracanda esa mittha prabhadanidda ta suvissam dava (= Skt. arya 
karpiracanda esa mista prabhata-nidra tat svapsyami tavat) | 
karpuracandah / aho utsaha-saktir bhavato mantrasilo mahi-patir a-para-prabandha- 
darsi kavir a-patha-rucis§ ca bandi na ciram nandati / 
nepathye / ta ettha samttharatthido nimilidanayano jevva suppabhadam pathissam 
(= Skt. tad atra samstara-sthito nimilita-nayana eva suprabhatam pathisyami) 1/BR ad VII.1. 
47. pravisya / patiksepena pratiharah / re re alika-vaitalika ko ‘yam kalakalah / 
karpuracandab / arya rama-devasya saurya-guna-bhogavali giyate / 
pratiharah / nanu rama-devena nisiddham atmépavarnanam 4 dasaratha-svargarohana- 
Sruter a-dasa-kantha-nidhanam / 
karpuracandah / vibhisana-vaitaliko vaidesiko smi / tad eka-varam marsaya esa tyakto 
bhogavali-pathah / 
BR ad VII.15. 
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So, ironically, their praise proves to be not only unnecessary but unwelcome. 
They needn't have bothered to get up after all. And, in a further twist, the bards 
turn out to be (presumably) yet another pair of raksasa underlings, who have 
come over to Rama’ side with their master Vibhisana. Again, the focus on sub- 
servient characters—the producers, rather than the consumers, of panegyric— 
and their rather cynical perspective on their own duties, is striking. 

In Act VIII the “higher” and “lower” perspectives on the action of the 
Ramayana are brought together in a kind of tour de force. The act begins with a 
fairly standard prologue: yet another pair of raksasa underlings—by the colorful 
names of Sumukha (“Good-face”) and Durmukha (“Bad-face”)—trade com- 


ments on the progress of the war and, as usual, are openly critical of their master: 


Sumukha: Hey, friend Durmukha! Ravana has greatly fallen from his 
nature, since, even when he’s heard of the death of Prince Simhanada, 
he shows neither grief nor anger, but has merely made a bet on a single 
combat, on which he’s staked the lordship of Lanka. But he hasn't 
given back the abducted Sita.*8 


Apparently Rama and Ravana have agreed to settle their differences through 
an arranged duel between the monkey-hero Angada and Ravana own son 
Narantaka. Durmukha, it turns out, has been sent by Trijata (Sitas raksasi 
prison-guard) to learn the outcome. Soon (BR ad VIII.5) they are joined by 
Trijata herself, too eager to wait for news. Sumukha reports (BR VIII.10) that, 
even though Angada has killed Narantaka, Ravana refused to concede defeat, 
and has determined to fight. Shocked, Trijata replies, “What! Has the Lord given 
the Goddess of Shame her last rites?”4? The three exit, and the act proper begins 
with the entry of Ravana, just risen from sleep (svapnotthitah), accompanied by 
a porter and two pairs of servants (Sumukha and Durmukha among them).?? 
What follows is a rather extraordinary verbal ballet, as comments pass back and 
forth within each set of paired servants, and between them and Ravana. Ravana 
himself seems still not to grasp the gravity of his situation. He is content to sit 
back and watch the battle, assuming that his son Meghanada and his brother will 
easily dispense with Rama and his simian allies. Sumukha and Durmukha offer 


48. sumukhah / sakhe durmukha kim api mahdan sattva-bhramso ravanasya yat kumdara- 
simhanada-vadham apy akarnya na sokah krto naépy amarsah kevalam ekam tula-dyutam pravartitam 
tatra ca lankdadhipatyam sitapaharita na punar arpita. 

49. kaham ajena dinno jalanjali lajjadevie (= Skt. katham aryena datto jalanjalir lajja-devyai). 

50. This is the only act of the play in which the characters from the prologue remain onstage 
throughout the body of the act. It appears to represent something of a breakdown between the 
“high” and “low” characters represented in the earlier acts and their respective prologues. 
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a running description of events on the battlefield. Ravana often falsely concludes 
that the battle is moving in his favor: on several occasions, seeing Rama deploy 
his divine weapons, he takes them to be gods or other forces of nature coming 
to his own assistance. For example, when he sees Ramas Agni weapon approaching, 
he says: 


Since, attached to the limb of Hanuman, he reduced my city of 
Lanka to ash, surely Fire is coming to serve me, to lay to rest his 
own offense.?! 


Again and again, Sumukha and Durmukha are forced to politely correct 
his self-serving error. Meanwhile, the other pair of servants, Karankaka and 
Kankalaka, quietly trade cynical and despairing comments on the réksasas’ 
increasingly desperate situation. These two seemingly more menial servants are 
assigned the (surprisingly difficult) task of waking Ravana’s long-sleeping brother 
Kumbhakarna so that he can fight. As they set to work, they offer a grim 
prognosis: 


Karankaka (aside): Friend Kankalaka! The Lord has Kumbhakarna 
woken up, but not himself. He himself sleeps long, even though 
Rama makes an effort to wake him. 

Kankalaka: What other hope is there for us all, without Vibhisana? 

Karankaka: Just so: 

To hell with your forest of arms, full of pride in their heroism, and to 
hell with your sword Candrahasa! To hell with your heads, which 
so pleased Siva when you cut their round necks: since our hope rests 
on Kumbhakarna, whose drive has been destroyed by slumber, who 
has grown very soft from sleeping all day, who has long forgotten 
how to use a weapon!” 


51. anena lanka yad akari mat-puri hanimato gatra-gatena bhasmasat / 
nijaparadha-prasamaya tad dhruvam nisevitum mam ayam eti pavakah |/ BR VIII.48. 
52. karankakah / jandntikam /sakhe kankalaka devah kumbhakarnam prabodhayati na punar 
atmanam kim ca prayatna-prabodhito py asau ramena dirgham Sayayitavya eva / 
kankalakah / ka anna vibhisanam vajjia savassa esd gai (= Skt. kanya vibhisanam 
varjayitvd sarvasya esd gatih) / 
karankakah / tathdiva/ 
ahik saundirya-madéddhatam bhuja-vanam dhik candra-hasam ca te 
ahik vaktrani nikrtta-kantha-valaya-priténdu-maulini ca / 
nidra-lavita-ghasmare pratidinam svapan maha-medure 


pratyasa cira-vismrtdyudha-vidhau yat kumbhakarne sthita // BR VIII.14. 
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Though nearly all of the many raksasa characters in the play regularly bad- 
mouth Ravana behind his back, Karankaka and Kankalaka take things to a new 
level in this area. It would be hard, I think, anywhere in Sanskrit dramatic liter- 
ature, to find servants making a comparably harsh set of critiques of their own 
king and master. 

After a series of increasingly farcical efforts to rouse Kumbhakarna (involving 
the elephants who preside over the cardinal directions [BR VIII.26], and a horde 
of divine women [BR VIII.34—35]), they finally manage to wake him. When he 


hears why he has been summoned, he is impressed: 


No mother in the world has borne another such jewel of a son as 
this Rama, who has constructed the line of a bridge in the salt-ocean! 
I think even the Lord of the raksasas is afraid of him: otherwise, 

why would he have his servants interrupt my sleep for no reason??? 


Karankaka, thinking it perhaps unwise to pass this message on to Ravana, 
substitutes something more suitably patriotic: 


(Thinking) Let’s leave aside this speech, which the naturally irascible 
Ravana didn't hear anyway; we wouldnt ever want it to be [like] the 
story of Vibhisana! (aloud) What does Kumbhakarna say?— 

“Never mind the bow! And furthermore, enough of these discuses 
and bhusundis! Let these floods of spears and hammers be! By swallowing 
up the fleeing monkey-army, I will both satisfy my hunger and destroy 


the enemy.”™4 


Encouraged by this (apparently fabricated) message from his brother, Ravana 
sends him off to battle, though he himself still only watches. It is only at the very 
end of the act, when he has seen both his brother and his son killed, that he is 


again roused to action. As with the mutilation of Sirpanakha in Act V, it is only 
the destruction of his family members that can rouse him from his lethargy. 


53. stite nanyam jagati janani tadrsam putra-ratnam ramo yadrg lavana-jaladhau setu-simanta- 
karah. 7 
sanke sankam vahati ca tato raksaséndro ‘py akande nidra-bhangah katham itaratha 
karitah kinkarair me // BR VIII.36. 
54. vicintya / tad asrutam evditat prakrti-rosanena ravanena vacanam astam ma kaddcana 
vibhisana-vyttantah syat / prakasam / kim aha kumbhakarnah / | 
astim dhanuh kim api naéparato bhusundi-cakrair alam bhavatu pattisa-mudgaraughaih / 
ahdavat-plavanga-prtana-kavala-kramena prapsyamy aham suhitatam ca ripu-ksayam ca // 
BR VIII.37. 
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And again, the very moment Ravana ceases being a mere spectator and springs 
into action, the playwright’s attention abruptly turns away. 


D. The View from Above 


After the events of Act VIII, we will see no more of Ravana onstage. His climactic 
battle with Rama will be presented, not directly, but once again through the 
medium of a set of spectators. The principal figure in Act IX is Dagaratha, now 
even further reduced (or elevated) to the role of pure spectator. He is dead now, 
we learn, though this seems to have remarkably little impact on his lifestyle. 
Now, as before, he spends his time in heaven, with his friend Indra, watching 
what goes on below. It is from this god’s eye perspective that he witnesses his 
son's climactic battle with Ravana. As usual, we do not witness the battle at all, 
but only its spectators. 

This act too begins with a subaltern perspective on the action. The prologue 
presents a conversation between two minor functionaries of the god of death. 
They complain of being overwhelmed now by the great business Rama’s war 
with the raksasas has brought them. One of them, Citragupta, has been assigned 
the task of compiling a list of the names of all the dead. He enters, carrying a 
huge book, and complaining of the ache in his fingers from all the writing he has 
had to do (BR IX.5ff). After he and his companion trade a few remarks on the 
state of the war, and he reads off a portion of his list (BR IX.6—17), the two head 
off to return to their duties. 

The act proper begins with the entry of Dagaratha, Indra, and a carana 
couple (the latter are divine musicians and singers who attend on Indra and the 
other gods). They have come in Indra’s flying chariot to watch, from a heavenly 
vantage point, the climactic battle between Rama and Ravana soon to take place 
on the earth below. While they, of course, have a fine view of the action, 
the viewers of the Balaramayana, in accord with the by now familiar pattern, 
will witness it only indirectly, through the reactions of this internal audience. 

‘The general mood in Indra’s chariot seems rather like what one would expect 
for a sporting event or other such spectacle. Dasaratha of course has strong 
personal feelings about the battle, but the nameless cdrana couple, which speaks 
much of the dialogue and very much sets the tone of the act, seems to have been 
introduced precisely to serve as a disinterested audience. It is quite clear from 
their reactions that for them the battle is basically a form of entertainment. 
They display a certain vicarious excitement and occasional nervousness about the 
outcome, but they are also quite lighthearted, frequently laughing and joking 
about what they see. For instance, when they see Rama cut off the first of 
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Ravanas ten heads, the female carana laughs and says: “From now on we'll call 
the Ten-faced One ‘Nine-faced’!”°> Ultimately, of course, Rama prevails over 
Ravana, and the cdrana woman laughs again as she sees the celebratory rain of 
flowers dropped down upon the victorious Rama and Laksmana (BR ad IX.57). 
The act ends with the male carana offering his congratulations to the proud 
father of the winner and his good friend Indra. 

The tenth and final act of the Balaramayana (like the final acts of Bhavabhiti’s 
Mahaviracarita and Murari’s Anargharaghava) is devoted chiefly to portraying 
Rama and Sita’s journey from Lanka back to Ayodhya in Ravana’s flying chariot 
Puspaka. The return to Ayodhya via the Puspaka-vimana was regularly dealt 
with, at least from the time of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, as a touristic episode, 
as Rama and Sita take in an aerial view of the places they have seen and lived 
during their exiles, and other noteworthy sites of Bharatavarsa. It is thus quite 
naturally in keeping with the overall spectatorial theme of Rajasekhara’s play. 

The prologue takes the form of a dialogue between the cities of Lanka and 
Alaka (personified as female—this too is similar to what we find in the final acts 
of the Mahaviracarita and the Anargharaghava).°° It is through their dialogue 
that we learn of Sita’s ordeal by fire after Rama has rejected her, and of their 
reunion after the fire has certified her as pure. The two cities then set off to 
“experience the joy of seeing Rama.”°” It is just after she has completed her ordeal 
that we see Sita, accompanied by Rama, Laksmana, her raksasi maid/prison 
guard Trijata, Haniman and the monkey king Sugriva, all riding in the Puspaka 
on their way back to Ayodhya. At first Sita is, understandably, somewhat sub- 
dued, but as their journey progresses, her mood visibly lightens. And this light- 
ening of her mood seems clearly to be linked with the ascent of the Puspaka. As 
she approaches the heavenly vantage point of the spectators in the preceding act, 
she too is able to look down at the events that have occurred below without fear 
or sorrow. In retrospect, they can even be seen as comic. As Rama points out to 
her, from high above, the sights of the battlefield on which he has just fought to 


win her freedom, she questions him: 


Sita (laughing): But, does My Lord know who that is? 
(Rama is embarrassed. They are all reminded.) 

Sugriva: O Lady of Mithila! This is the younger brother of Lanka's 
lord [that is Kumbhakarna], whose huge headless trunk, cast into 


55. ta aja pahudi dasdnanam navananam vaharissamo (= Skt. tad adya-prabhrti dasananam 
navananam vyaharisyamah) BR ad IX.39. 

56. Alaka is the city of Kubera, the god of wealth (from whom the Puspaka was stolen by 
Ravana), to which it returns after dropping Rama and Sita off in Ayodhya. 

57. rama-bhadra-darsana-sukham anubhavavah—BR ad X.16. 
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the ocean, looks like another bridge made of mountains. When even 
the touch of fear was removed from them by the pouring forth of the 
blood from the nose of this sleepy, bald, extremely pot-bellied 
drunkard, the gods were made to laugh quietly. 

Sita: My Lord makes even the gods watch his comic play!°® 


And immediately, as if in response to Sita’s playful banter, Rama drives the 


chariot still higher: 


Rama (smiling slightly, to the Puspaka): Hey, King of Sky-chariots! 
Leave off this course near to the earth and go a bit higher. Sita is eager 
to achieve a god’s-eye view! (acting out an upward course) 

O Lady with the curved limbs! As the Puspaka, taking on speed, 
climbs up to the summit of the sky, the earth, surrounded by vast coils 
of ocean, seems to grow small!>? 


As they rocket skyward, the earth, and all that has happened there, recede 
into the distance. Rama and Sita, surveying the sites of their past acts from 
their now elevated vantage point, in effect become spectators of their own lives. 
And, at this remove, the emotional weight of the past is suddenly lifted. 

In this way, the ultimate perspective of Rama and Sita seems to mirror that 
of the play itself. The Balaramdyana too looks back over a long expanse of 
literary history, and does so with what seems a new kind of humor, in doing so, 
manages to present this most familiar of stories in an entirely new perspective. 
Distance lightens. The “Young Ramayana” seems to look back on its predeces- 
sors with a light heart and a playful eye. By playing as he does with multiple, 


58. sita / vihasya / ajjautto janadi ko una eso (= Skt. arya-putro janati kah punar esah) / 
ramo lajjate / sarve smaryante / 
sugrivah / 
lankéndranuja esa maithili mahan yo ‘yam kabandhah puro varam bhartari Saila-setur 
aparah proto yatha rajate / 
nidralor atitundilasya khalateh ksibasya ghondasyjam oghenasya bhaya-spréo pi nibhrtam 
svarvasino hasitah // BR X.21 
sita / ajauttena deva vi ppahasananattam pekkhavida (= Skt. drya-putrena deva api 
prahasana-natyam preksayitah). 
59. ramah / kimcit smitvd puspakam prati / hamho vimana-raja / vimucya vasudha-savidha- 
varttinim gatim kimcid uccair bhava kutuhalini janaki divya-darsana-vyatikarasya / 
urdhva-gati-natitakena / 
ramah / 
yatha yatha rohati baddha-vegam vyomnah sikham puspakam anatangi / 
mahambudhinam valayair visalais tatha tatha sankucativa prthvi // BR X.22. 
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shifting perspectives, and with so many forms of mediated representation— 
plays, paintings, shape-shifting impostors, and animatronic models—Rajasekhara 
is able to place his drama and its audience at a remove from the principal iconic 
scenes of Valmiki’s archetypal Ramayana and from its normally revered and dei- 
fied central character, while still adhering to the basic lines of Valmiki’s narra- 
tive. This enables him to bring into his own treatment of the Rama story a level 
of humor, veering at times into parody or farce, that would almost certainly 
otherwise have been controversial or off-putting. Rajasekhara’s version of the 
Ramayana is an unapologetically secondary, mediated treatment; it is not able to 
rival or take the place of Valmiki’s archetypal version, and is in no way intended 
to do so. Indeed, it depends for its emotional effect precisely on its ability to 
play off of the viewer's (or reader's) presumably thorough knowledge of the 
original. In its play with multiple perspectives and levels of representation, it 
frees itself of the weight of its considerable literary past, and turns what had 
already become, by Rajagekhara’s time, the Indian tradition’s prototypical tale of 
pathos, into a matter for unrestrained and decidedly irreverent play. 
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Murari’ Depths 


Davip SHULMAN 


A. Introducing the Anargharaghava 


Murari, they say, went his own way (murires trtiyah panthah). Everyone 
who reads him will confirm this judgment: he is truly different, 


a maverick among the great medieval poets. The anthologists clearly 


admired him: the Subhdsitaratnakosa alone quotes 57 of his poems.! 


Alankara writers cite him, though relatively rarely.* Many commen- 
taries on the Anargharaghava (AR) exist, some of the best of them 
stemming from the greater Kalinga region (Orissa and the Andhra delta) 
which, in all likelihood, was the poet’s own home territory.” 


1. This may be one of several indications that Murari belongs to eastern India. 
Of the 57, 49 are from AR; the rest include stray encomia attributed to some Murari 
(several in a style very close to that of the play). 

2. For example, Ruyyaka 53 (parindma); Appaya Diksita, Kuvalaya4nanda 52 
(dpstanta). 

3. For a synopsis of what is known on this issue, see Steiner 1997, 12-15; 
von Stietencron 1978, 15—16, 66-67; Warder 1988, 24-25. Among the commentators, 
Rucipati, of uncertain date and location, has achieved a certain pre-eminence. Important 
commentators from Andhra include Laksmidhara (Jstérthakalpavalli, sixteenth century) 
and Harihara (Hariharadiksitiya, fifteenth century). For Murari’s date, see discussion by 
Steiner 1997; Lévi 1963, 277. In a nutshell, we can say that he is later than Bhavabhati 
and earlier than Dhanika (late-tenth century), who cites AR 3.21 (comm. to Dasariipaka 2.1); 
and that he is in certain ways very close to RajaSekhara, who was possibly his junior con- 
temporary (see later). Mankha 25.74 mentions Rajasekhara as following closely upon 
Murari. Murari’s awareness of the somewhat parochial Saiva sites in the Godavari region 


(7.103—-04) supports the argument for an eastern, probably Kalingan, provenance. 
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For all this, the Anargharaghava remains a somewhat forbidding work. A venerable 
tradition of western Indologists, from Wilson through Warder, takes it as exem- 
plifying the very worst in Sanskrit poetry.4 We can, I think, spare ourselves a 
rehearsal of their complaints. 

But can we define whatever it is that makes Murari so different? It is easy 
enough, but unsatisfactory, to talk of complexity, of peculiar syntax, of bizarre 
tropes (and tropes within tropes), of the rather anti-dramatic stringing out of 
anything potentially dramatic, in the most superficial sense; but we would like 
to go a little deeper, to attempt an analytic characterization. Fortunately, Murari 
himself can help—for of all the major poets and playwrights, he is, perhaps, 
the most given to meta-poetic and self-reflective comments. Take, for example, 
the following, which could easily serve as a succinct statement of this author's 
understanding of poetic language: 


daviyasyo durad apatham tha camutra ca sucam 
trivedi-vakyanam anaticira-bhagna iva khilah/ 
sruti-grahyam jyotih kim-api bahir-antar-mala-muso 
mrjaya majjanah kva nu vipariyanti avija-girah// 3.19 


Farther than far, a dead-end to all sorrow 
in this world and that one, 

like a wasteland newly ploughed 

from the triple Veda, 

a mysterious light that we can hear, 

that removes all stain, inside and out, 
the true heart of polished purity— 

such are the words of a Brahmin 

that never err. 


Here is the context. Visvamitra, with Rama and Laksmana in tow, has 
arrived at Janaka’s court. Janaka has only one thing on his mind: he wants to find 
a bridegroom for Sita, and he seems to regret having laid down the impossible 
condition (pana, pana-bandha) that the candidate has to string Sivas bow— 
especially now that Rama, the perfect match, stands before him (3.25). 
Vigvamitra, in the course of the opening courtesies—and Murari, it should 
be said, is the great master of hypnotic, hypotactic, conspicuously alliterative 
politesse—blesses his host: very soon Janaka will be able to fulfil this vow of his 
(katyayani-kamuka-karmukdropana-pana-pranaya-pravinena tu duhituh patya 
sampraty aparyusita-pratijno bhuyah). At first, Janaka is encouraged by these 


4, Warder 1988, 32 and 39, eventually summing up the AR as a “poor and imitative play.” 
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words of blessing: they are, he says, like a collocation of all the samans, wiping 
out internal and external misery (samasya va samnam bahir-abahir-amhah-parimrjam: 
note the Vedic term amhas and the root (pari)-m7j, as in Verse 19 earlier); or they 
are a conversation (samvdda) among all rks, a capital investment (paripana) of yajus 
verses—in short, Visvamitra’s statement, which will bear fruit in many domains 
(bahu-visaya-saksat-krta-phalah), has already produced Sitas bridegroom right 
before Janaka’s eyes.” Visvamitra responds with the verse I have quoted. 

Rama and Laksmana, incidentally, are quietly listening to this conversation. 
Rama whispers to Laksmana that when great sages speak to one another, we, who 
overhear them, realize that they provide a foundation to existence by calling up 
Vedic utterances; beyond that, we cannot fully understand their powers; only 
they can recognize and know one another.® Vedic resonances dominate this 
passage and continue throughout Act 3 (indeed, throughout the play). Visvamitra's 
meta-poetic Verse 19, which we have quoted, emerges from this frame. 

It, too, is laden with Vedic overtones. The opening phrase, daviyasyo durat, 
sounds almost Upanisadic.’ Pada 2 has exercised the commentators considerably; 
what does Murari mean when he says this kind of language constitutes khilas 
to the three Vedas? We can remain in the textual and linguistic domain and read 
khila as “a space not filled up, gap, that which serves to fill up a gap, supplement 
(of a book, and so on), additional hymn appended to the regular collection” 
(MW). Why, then, are these supplements an-aticira-bhagna? Visnu Bhatta (early 
fifteenth century), certainly one of the most perceptive readers of Murari, glosses 
samnihita-kala evavyavahrtah, “not recently in use,” and goes on to explain that 
blessings of this sort are rare and come only from the mouths of highly auspicious 
people, not just anybody. Or it could be that in the absence of anyone to use or 
pronounce them, their tradition is broken (vicchinna-sampradayah). Rucipati, 
possibly the oldest commentator, says tat-kdla-krstah, “recently ploughed”— 
referring khila to its ancient meaning as “a piece of waste or uncultivated land 
situated between cultivated fields, desert, bare soil” (MW).® In either case we 
seem to have a notion of filling in or actualizing an empty slot or of adding on to 
a still incomplete domain, and of doing so in the Vedic manner that also does 


5. samasyd va samnam bahir-abahir-amhah-parimrjam 
rcam va samvadah kim-api yajusam va paripanah/ 
tvad-asir-vado 'yam bahu-visaya-saksat-krta-phalo 
varam me vatsayah prathayati puro-vartinam ival! 3.18 
6. smaranti lokaértham ami kila srutir iti pratistham adhi-gantum ismahel 
param yad esam punar asti vaibhavam tad eta eva vyati-vidrate yadi// 3.17. 
7. Cf. Katha Upanisad 1.2.20. 
8. Steiner also prefers this reading: see her note on this passage (150). Cf. Dharmakirti’s 
verse preserved in Subhdsitaratnakosa 1729 (khilatam gatah). 
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away with sorrow and impurity arising from within or without. If we stick to 
Rucipati’s reading, we end up with just the kind of incongruous juxtaposition 
of linguistic-figurative registers that is so typical of the Veda itself. 

Two further elements are stressed in the second half of the verse. First, this 
kind of language, Brahminical speech, is a splendid (Aim-api) condensation of 
light—a luminous burst that we hear rather than see (Sruti-grahyam). Poetic 
utterance has both an aural and a visual dimension.” We could gloss over this 
description were it not for its strategic placement in a reflexive context of great 
salience. The poet is not speaking about the Veda tout court. He is telling us 
something about himself, perhaps hinting both at the elaborate praxis of 
“three-dimensional” poetry that he has inherited from his predecessors and at a 
more specific, local cultic setting that could be called proto-Tantric. We have to 
remember that the AR was, by its own account, set in a temple ydtra. Second, the 
words in question have an aspect of essence, literally marrow (majjdnah), appar- 
ently compacting within themselves much wider or looser levels of speech in a 
process of myjd, cleaning, purifying, wiping, rubbing or, perhaps closest to 
Murari’s meaning, “polishing.” Words that constitute the “essence of polishing” 
never go astray (vipariyanti). Very strikingly, Satananda, Janaka’s purohita who is 
present in this conversation, immediately says to himself: “Vigvamitra, who 
wants Rama to become Janaka’s son-in-law, is beguiling Janaka over and over 
again with these crooked statements” (inam rama-bhadram eva jamataram 
abhi-samdhaya bhagavan ayam punah punar vakroktibhih sira-dhvajam pari- 
mohayate). As so often in Murari, a meta-poetic note, precisely worded (here: 
vakrokti), dominates and explains the dramatic setting. 

Highly charged utterances, “newly ploughed,” very subtle (daviyasyah) yet 
visible through the ear, reminiscent of the Veda, bringing the Veda to completion, 
act effectively in or on the world through a process of polishing. To realize the 
full impact of this statement, we need to note Murari’s particular usage of 
the term myja, which occurs repeatedly in a highly specific context. Murari has a 
fondness for the story of Samja, the first wife of Sirya, the sun-god; unable to 
bear the fierce brightness of her husband, she fled from his embrace and left in 
her place a dark substitute, Chaya; Strya, longing for his first wife, underwent 
emergency surgery on the lathe of his father-in-law, Visvakarma, artisan of the 
gods, who cut away large parts (some say: one-eighth) of Surya’ splendor so that 


9. Murari gives us a playful expansion of this idea in 7.79: Vibhisana assures Rama that 
Adigesa, the thousand-headed king of the snakes in the underworld, will have the pleasure 
of hearing Rama's praises with all of his 2000 eyes (since snakes are caksuh-sravas: their eyes 
serve as ears) when the Naginis sing in the snake assemblies; while poor Indra, although he is 
Sahasraksa, will have to make do with two miserable ears. 
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Samjia could live with him again.!° For Murari, this story is part of a general 
fascination with solar themes (perhaps another Orissan feature). He may have 
taken it in the first instance from Kalidasa: [avanti-natho 'yam...] dropya cakra- 
bhramam usna-tejas/ tvastreva yantrollikhito vibhati.\ Murari refers to the Sirya- 
Samjfa theme toward the end of Act 1, twice in Act 2, and again in 7.85. Let us 
first look briefly at the two references in the second act (2.6 and 2.80), which 
effectively frame this entire episode—the slaying of Tataka—from dawn to 


nightfall. 


B. Polishing the Sun 


It is early morning, just before sunrise. Sunahsepa, Visvamitra’s pupil, describes 
what he sees in the eastern sky by an intricate utpreksa: 


pratyasanna-surendra-sindhura-sirah-sindira-sandraruna 
yat-tejas-trasa-renavo viyad itah pracinam atanvatel 

sanke samprati yavad abhyudayate tat tarku-tankonmrja- 
rajyad-bimba-rajas-chata-valayito devas tvisam isvarah// 2.6. 


Atoms of light are spreading through the eastern sky, stained deep red 
by the powder on Airavata's head as he stands 

at his nearby post. Wrapped in a cloud of sparks and dust, 

the regal sun, honed to a red-hot glow on the Blacksmith’s lathe, 

is (I think) soon to rise. 


What Sunahsepa is seeing is the moment when Tvastr put his son-in-law on 
the grindstone and pared away or polished this recalcitrant, hyper-luminous orb 
(4imba). As the stone turns, splinters of light scatter spark-like into the sky in a 
cloud of dust (rajas-chata), and the sun’s own heated and refinished body glows 
red—somewhere just beneath the horizon. Apparently, Tvastr works best at 
night. Perhaps this moment happens every night, in the minutes before dawn. 
In any case, the entire process, the heart of the utpreksa, is unmrja, “polishing,” 
like myja@ in 3.19. Once we have the verse before us, we should take a moment to 
observe its syntax. Notice the two long compounds, each equivalent to what 
would otherwise be a subordinate clause or clauses; the complex enjambment 
between padas c and d, the pada-boundary remaining internal to the samasa; 


10. The story, which goes back the Vedic myth of Saranya and Savarna, has been elaborately 
discussed by Doniger (2000). Only Strya’s feet were left untouched by Visvakarma; hence they are 
hidden in boots in classical martis from the Kushana period on. 


11. Raghuvamsa 6.32 (Mallinatha reads yatnollikhita for yantrollikhita). 
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the elliptic relative clause (tat apparently swallowing up the correlative we should 
expect in what is, surprisingly, an almost colloquial anacoluthon);!* and the 
pregnant placement of the shifter, itah—one of Murari’s signatures, a true 
hallmark of his style. Stated more generally, a strong naturalistic description, 
in complex hypotaxis carried mostly by composita, moves into what is, in effect, 
a self-contained narrative sequence that simultaneously explains and “transfigures” 
the verse’s visual content. Murari specializes in such patterns of intricately com- 
pacted, dynamic sequences. | 

Now look at 2:80. This same day, including the troublesome business of 
killing Tataka, is over, Rama is reaching the end of a complex, 12-verse-long 
soliloquy on the moon, to which we will return. His ultimate conclusion about 
what is going on in the sky conforms perfectly, both verbally and conceptually, 
with the day-break verse just examined: 


rucibhir abhitas tankotkirnair iva trasa-renubhir 

yad udubhir api chedaih sthilair iva bhriyate nabhah/ 
prakrti-malino bhasvad-bimbonmyja-krta-karmanas 

tad ayam api hi tvastuh kunde'? bhavisyati candramah// 


The sky is dotted with rays that are like atoms of light 
that the grinding-stone showers, and the stars 

are somewhat larger, spark-like chunks. !4 

It seems the Blacksmith has just finished 

polishing and paring away the sun, and the moon, 
dark by nature, is next in line. 


Trasa-renu, tank(otkirna), un-myja—all repeat from 2.6, as a moon-lit nightfall 
recalls the moment before dawn. The utpreksd comes through clearly with the con- 
jectural future, bhavisyati (a distinctive usage).!? Tvastr is hard at work again; the 
moon, with its conspicuous spot or stain, is a perfect candidate for his art of 
cutting, cleaning, polishing. What we see in the sky is no more than the luminous 
residue of this craft, the bits and pieces of light scattered by the lathe as it turns. 
Light, as we know it, is an artisan’s gift; and the artisan is hard at work, at least 


12.1 prefer to read yat-tejas*, with Ramacandra Misra, as yasya tejas* rather than yat as 
opening a causal relative clause, though Murari does have a certain predilection for the latter 
syntagma. Note also ydvad + present for incipient action. Murari’s marked penchant for “colloquial” 
syntax (especially anacoluthon and asyndeton: for example, 5.26) is one element in his severe 
hypotaxis. 

13. v.l. kate: Visnu Bhatta. 

14. Rucipati suggests that the larger chunks are from the moon, which “must already be” 
(bhavisyati) on the lathe. | 

15. sambhavanayam Irt. Visnu Bhatta. 
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twice a day, producing this sparkling result, which also fills up the otherwise 
empty or unstructured space of the sky.!° 

Murari has a compelling interest in this process in both its technical or 
processual aspect—the sense of craftsmanship and what it can achieve—and its 
spatial, cosmo-geometric aspect. He seems to love the notion of opening up, 
molding, filling, and illuminating space, for he returns to it again and again, 
almost as if each time he wishes to reimagine a new part of the Rama story he 
first must create, by his own poetic and linguistic efforts, a space in which this 
piece of the narrative can take place.!” In fact, his use of the Samjia-Sarya 
theme extends easily into the domain of poetic, charged language. Thus in 1.34, 
DaSaratha, after a rather long and exhausting exercise in courtly niceties (as he 
himself acknowledges), has finally worked up to the point where he can ask the 
visiting Visvamitra what has brought him to his court. Here is what Dasaratha 
says, hoping to elicit from Visvamitra a concrete request, still blissfully unaware 
of what that request might be: 


etabhis tava kautukoktibir api traividya-miurter iva 
tvastasyamara-silpind dinakrto vaccheda-vedaksaraih/ 
putah smo vayam adya yady api tad apy ajndm api syam aho 
vodhum vistir an-arghata raghu-kule kalpdntam unmilatu// 


Even though we have already been rendered pure 

by Your Excellency’s intriguing words, which are the very syllables 
of the Veda pared away from Sirya's body that is the Veda entire 
by the divine Craftsman himself, still, could we but be 

an indentured laborer poised to carry out your next command, 
then and only then would worthiness without price 

endure in Raghuss line until the end of time. 


Next comes Visvamitras devastating demand, also stated, it goes without 
saying, in elevated and flattering tones and a vast flurry of words, many of them 
rather arcane (like visti, corvée labor, or tvasta = tasta < tvaks, in our verse). 
Unwittingly, Dasaratha has recalled to the minds of his audience the title of 
the play in which he is performing (an-arghatd, the “pricelessness” to which 
he aspires). We can be sure that Murari was perfectly aware of this effect. But in 
the present context, what interests us is, again, the seemingly inescapable moment 
when Tvastr, here the paradigmatic si/pin, slices away whole pieces of the sun; 
and these pieces are none other than the words Visvamitra speaks—perhaps the 
words that all of us speak, in so far as we approach the level of intensity and 


16. For the theme of filling up empty space, see section E below. 
17. See, for example, the opening verses of Act 4 and discussion of 2.68—83 later in this essay. 
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efficacy that we call “Vedic.” The sun is traividya-mirti, composed of the Veda, 
and language—language that matters—is the collection of chips and splinters 
that a skilled artisan has produced from out of this fiery corpus. There is every 
reason to think that this is precisely how Murari viewed himself—as embodying 
the ideal of the si/pin, a craftsman hewing and cutting and polishing the 
incandescent stuff of speech. That, in a single, recurrent image, is what a poet 
does.}8 It is also very striking that a link is forged between Vedic speech and the 
crafting of poetic utterance; not pure, visionary inspiration but the artisan’s 
ability to shape and polish is what raises language to the level or pitch of Vedic 
utterance. There is also a highly concrete, tangible, three-dimensional aspect to 
the poet's task, somewhat reminiscent of the sculptor’s; a verse produced in this 
manner reveals a plasticity of verbal substance, which has been shaped into 
a self-contained, complete reality, alive with internal movement. 

Finally, in Act 7, in the course of the heroes’ zig-zag, sub-lunar flight over 
all of India on their way home to Ayodhya, the poet returns to Tvastr’s surgical 
enterprise: 


tarku-tanka-likhitarka-mandala-procchalat-kana-kadamba-bhasuram/ 
Silpa-salam iva visvakarmanah kim vibhati mrga-trsnika-mayam// 7.85 


What is this we see, so full of light? 

Is it a mirage of Visvakarmas forge 
where sparks fly off the body of the Sun 
as he lies down for a trim 

on the artisan’s lathe? 


Rama is speaking, peering down in the darkness. He fails to identify the 
strange glow he sees rising from the earth, though the image of the craftsman 
paring away the sun springs very readily to mind. Vibhisana, however, offers 
a more “realistic” explanation: 


jyestha-miuliya-yatra-sarabhasa-karabhi-kamya-kantara-vartma 
dire pi jyotir aksnor apalapati marur jajvalaj-jangala-srih/ 
visvadricibhir asmin nibidam udu-pateh kantibhih prasnuvanah 
phendyante nijosma-kvathana-parinamad-budbudam" candra- 


kantah|! 7.86 


What blinds our eyes is the brilliant glow of the wilderness, seen from afar, 
where camel-cows eagerly wind their way through the summer's thick 
thorns 


18. Note the complex emjambment here, and the opaque node of adjacent shifters—l[adya] 
yady apy tad api —at a critical transition, so characteristic of this style. 
19. VI. nijosma-kvathana-parinamad-budbudas. 
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and the moon-stones, melted by the moon-beams scattering 
in all directions and then brought to a boil by this fierce heat, 
bubble over with white froth. 


From above, it must be a rather grand sight, this desert bubbling in the 
moonlight; the partly naturalistic, partly surreal description of an external, 
visible landscape replaces the imagined figure of the craftsman slicing away 
chunks of the sun. Nonetheless, the transition should interest us. As we will see, 
Murari repeatedly focuses on processes of perception—here the brilliance of 
the wilderness literally robs the eyes of their own, natural light (jyotis)—and we 
find in the AR a persistent linkage between the image or idea of the skilled 
artisan, plying his craft, and the perceptual world which might or might not 
allow a sensitive observer to see something extraordinary. In particular, the poet's 
heightened perception has the potential to transfigure the sensory field; in this, 
the poet joins the craftsman or assimilates the latter's special gift. We can see 
something of the effect this produces in the final two pddas of this verse, which 
take the standard notion of the liquefied moon-stones to a new, almost grotesque 
limit; they are not merely melted down by moonlight but actually brought to 
a boil. Murari is an expressionist, continually pushing our perceptual habits 
beyond familiar surface forms. 

At the same time, as usual with Murari, the verse offers keen observational 
details. The Puspaka-vimana seems to be hovering somewhere over Ramnad 
District in southern Tamil Nadu—a bleak desert landscape, dessicated, thorny, 
unbearably hot for everyone except the camels. I deduce this both from the 
description itself and, more important, from the verse that follows immediately, 
in which Rama catches sight of Simhala-dvipa (7.87)—incidentally, not the site 
of Ravana’s Lanka, which is described in a set of much earlier verses, shortly after 
take-off.2° We also learn that this return flight to Ayodhya is taking place in 
the month of Jyaistha (May-June), so that the Lanka war and the slaying of 
Ravana are now firmly situated in “real” time. Such hard, grounded information, 
precisely reported, is a dependable and necessary component in Murari's expres- 
sionist reimagining of the world. 

Already at this early point in our discussion, we can define a certain pattern. 
Verse 7.86 bears Murari’s signature. A three-fold process unfolds as we study the 
poem: 1) It begins with precisely observed, naturalistic details (characteristically 
compressed into a single samdsa that comprises all of pada a). Pada 6 fills in 
this initial picture, enhancing it with hypnotic aural effects, and extending it in 
the direction of a statement about the nature of visual perception. There is no 


20. It is possible that for Murari, as for some other south Indian authors, “Lanka” refers to 
the islands in the Godavari-Krgna estuary, thus in Kalinga. 
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“padding”: each linguistic element, indeed every syllable, is working hard. 2) 
The second half of the verse then takes hold of a conventional poetic topos—the 
melting moon-stones—and pushes it far beyond earlier usage, intensifying it 
almost to absurdity. 3) In so doing, the poet effectively reframes this same con- 
ventional idea; at the same time, he exposes its “given-ness” as possibly artificial, 
comments on it, adds a touch of potential irony and distance, and reintegrates 
the image into the natural scene. By the time we have deciphered one of these 
complex Murari verses, we often find ourselves smiling at the boldness and play- 
fulness of the invention. Among the great Sanskrit poets, Murari may have the 
best sense of humor. 


C. A Poet’s Craft 


The poet, like Tvastr, like other artists, shapes, chisels, moulds, pares away 
excess, Opens up a structured space in which perceptual change can transpire. A 
somewhat new image or paradigm is emerging, one seemingly disconnected 
from a notion of inspired genius. Sarasvati, whom Murari acknowledges in 1.11, 
in the prologue, is a bold, uninhibited chatterbox (nitya-pragalbha-vacala) who 
dances at the crossroads (srigdtaka) formed by Brahma’s four heads. As Rucipati 
remarks, this description would hold good for a courtesan (panya-stri), as 
suits Sarasvatis unfettered, and perhaps rather fickle, character. Murari himself 
could be said to be both pragalbha and vacala, but not because Sarasvati speaks 
through him. Rather, he bases his claim on knowledge, proficiency, and training, 
as we see in a very well-known verse (quoted by Appaya Diksita, among others)*! 
that is not, however, found in all manuscripts of the AR: 


devim vacam upasate hi bahavas sdram tu sdrasvatam 

janite nitaram asau guru-kula-klisto murarih kavih/ 

abdhir langhita eva vanara-bhataih kim tv asya gambhiratam 
apatala-nimagna-pivara-tanur janati manthacalahl// 


Many pay worship to the goddess of speech, 

but only I, the poet Murari, after suffering through 
years of study in my teacher's house, 

know her deeper truth. 

The monkey-warriors managed to cross the sea, 
but only the mountain used to churn it, 


21. Appayya Diksita, Kuvalaydnanda 52. 
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the one reaching down to the nether world, 
knows its depths.” 


Whether Murari composed this verse or not, it beautifully states his poetic 
ethos. To become a poet one has to suffer in the guru’s house for many years. 
Then one knows what to do, and even then, if we take the illustration (dystanta) 
seriously, composing a verse may be a long and exhausting business of “churning,” 
of turning the raw stuff of language into the creamy elixir of artistic expression. 
What is more, this process is seen as aiming at depth (gambhirata), another key 
concept in the AR.*° Murari thinks of his poetry as “deep.” But what does this 
mean? “Deep” in what sense? Can we characterize his oeuvre in a manner con- 
gruent with, and adequate to, his professed ideal? 

Before we move into this mode, we need to fill in the contours of Murari’s 
several self-portraits, which we can perhaps extrapolate from his frequent depic- 
tions of artists at work. The topic interests him. Sometimes work proceeds 
according to a pre-existing blueprint. Look at the second poem in our text, 
which sets out a paradigm for this theme: 


viramati mahakalpe nabhi-pathaika-niketanas 
tribhuvana-purah Silpi yasya pratiksanam atma-bhih/ 

kim adhikaranam kidrk kasya vyavasthitir ity asdv 

udaram avisad drastum tasmai jagan-nidhaye namahl/ 1.2. 


When the cosmos comes to an end, 

the self-born Creator, the artist who fashions it anew 
from his perch on the flower growing in God's navel, 
moment by moment slips down its stalk into God's belly 
to see what goes where, what to fix in place, and how. 

To that god, reservoir of reality, we bow in worship.”4 


Probably we would do better to translate “whenever the cosmos comes to 
an end,” taking the Imperfect avisad as iterative: this process happens repeat- 
edly. Brahma, the artisan (si/pin), has to consult the blueprint for creation; and 
since the cosmos has been swallowed up by Visnu at the end of the mahakalpa, 
the only place he can check is in the god’s own internal domain, uniquely 
accessible to Brahma via the stalk of the lotus on which he usually sits 


22. 1.13 in the edition of Betavolu Ramabrahmam. 

23. Cf. 7.84, a strong variation on this same image, discussed in section F; 1.6, 1.12; 7.151. 

24. There is an ambiguity in purah: Visnubhatta glosses ddau, “(the creator) at the beginning.” 
Ramacandra Misra, following Rucipati, reads triloki-nagaryah Silpi, “the creator of the palace that 
is the cosmos.” 
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(nabhi-pathaika-niketanah). Note the anxiety of the craftsman who has to get 
everything right, exactly according to plan.?? The artist-creator is a professional, 
not simply inspired but highly conscious, self-critical, and experienced. He is 
also apparently driven by the kind of questions that fill up the entire third 
pada: What goes where, how to do it, what comes first? Such questions are no 
doubt intended to amuse us when we apply them to Brahma, the world-creator; 
but they may well comprise, on another level, an account of the poet’s own 
creative process. As we saw, “polishing,” “crafting,” “finishing” are integral 
to his self-image, even if the actual materials at his disposal come from some 
“reservoir of reality,” jagan-nidhi, which precedes and is never exhausted by the 
artist's reworking. 

Since this verse is an opening invocation, the commentator naturally sees 
a reference to the plot of the play that is about to begin—in particular, to 
Hanuman’s slipping into Lanka to see Sita (and Durga, the city goddess).?° In 
any case, the to-and-fro movement inwards and outwards does seem relevant to 
the business of composing poetry. Stylistically and syntactically, the profusion 
of shifters draws attention, including, in particular, the dangling relative pro- 
noun yasya in pada b; only in the last words of the verse is the syntactic tension 
resolved by the correlative tasmai. This is classic Murari style. In a sense, 
the verse revolves around this floating, detached pronoun, the one fixed point 
in Brahma’s continuous movement up and down the lotus. Very often Murari 
builds a verse around just such a precarious, often seemingly minor, initially 
Opaque point of syntactic reference—a small open space inside a dense and 
confusing hypotaxis. The result is a tremendous potential dynamism; the 
sentence facilitates and somehow contains a strong kinesis, with concomitant 
tension, as we see in the transition from viramati at the outset—the end of 
time—to pratiksanam halfway through, a minute-by-minute progression or 
repetition that produces a sense of movement through or into the present 
(consistent with the iterative understanding of the verb). Again and again, 
such a complex sequence collapses into what we might call a “holistic present,” 


25. Compare 2.19: The ascetics performing the agnihotra in Visvamitra’s ashram are so ema- 
ciated that they look like the lines penciled in by an artist who will later proceed to fill them in 
with colors: 


tapah-krsatarair angaih srastum akaritair iva/ 
sayam pratar ami punyam agnihotram prayunjatel/ 


Rucipati: 
citra-likhanadau prathamam rekha kriyate tato varnikabhih puryata iti dhvanih. 


Note svastum—the verb of creation. 
26. Thus Visnubhatta. Does tribhuvana-purah evoke Puri? 
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sometimes explicitly thematized as such.*” The present moment, in a typical 
Murari poem, is a flash of movement—often in more than one direction*®— 
and rapid shifts. Metrical and syntactic means are enlisted in order to make 
such effects possible; inevitably, Pollock-style “dissonance” between these two 
domains becomes regular, almost the norm, as in our verse.*? We can note in 
passing that this verse, in /arini meter, follows the opening sardila-vikriditam, 
a cadence that this poet sometimes favors.°° 

I will come back to some of these more technical features, which do tell us 
something important about Murari’s poetic praxis and its possible meanings; 
in particular, I want to focus more carefully on the nature of the kinetic sequences 
that we find so often in the AR and their syntactic correlates. Precisely here, 
in the powerful syntactic embodiment of multi-directional movement, may lie 
the secret of Murari’s gambhirata. For the moment, still on the level of overt 
imagery, let us examine a verse that nicely complements the invocation we have 
just studied. Here is 7:80: moonrise somewhere over the southern tip of India; 
Rama, in the Puspaka-vimana, is said first to study the new (crescent) moon and 
Sita’s face, then to sing the verse. 


arabdhe dayita-mukha-pratisame*' nir-matum asminn api 
vyaktam janma-samana-kala-militam amsu-cchatam varsatil 
atma-drohini rohini-parivrdhe paryanka-panke-ruhah 
sankocad ati-dubsthitasya na vidhes tac chilpam un-militam// 


When Brahma began to fashion the moon 

in the image of my lover's face, 

at the very instant of its birth it shot 

a spurt of white light that hit the lotus 

where Brahma was sitting and made it close 

its petals, so the Creator, in a tight spot, furious 

at the object that had betrayed him, never finished 
his work of art. 


27. Thus in 2:34 Vigvamitra is said to have condensed all of past time and future into the 
present moment; and cf. 2.39, where this sage articulates the future course of events, which he 
knows as a single continuum (rather like Valmiki in the Ramayana frame). 

28. See D. Segal on Mandelstam’s ‘raznonapravlennost’, multi-directionality in phrase or 
line: Segal 1998, 11; and section E. 

29. Look at *mahda-lkalpe nabhi-| pathaika-niketanas, twice breaking the compound artifi- 
cially, and, more striking still, *tasmai/ jagan-nidhaye in d, dividing the main sentence. For further 
examples of yati-dissonance in Murari, see Pollock, to which we can easily add instances. 

30. For example, 2.68—69, and so on. On 1.1 see section E. 

31. *pratibhate in Visnu Bhatta’s text. 
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This may be the place to mention that Murari shows a distinct interest in 
unfinished or imperfect artistry, especially verbal and poetic.** In a sense, this 
idea is the natural corollary of the primary notion of the poet as craftsman: a work 
may, as we all know, not live up to its conception. Again, such a notion is 
rather different from that of the poet as purely inspired by Sarasvati; interference 
or static in the reception of a divine impetus can explain other sorts of poetic 
failure, not the difficulties of the artisan who is having trouble with his medium, 
his own abilities, or, as in the present verse, his work-place.>? 

Apart from the reappearance of Brahma as a somewhat bumbling sé/pin in 
this verse, we should notice how, again, Murari takes a poetic convention—the 
“fact” that the moon’s rays cause the lotus to fold its petals—and extends it 
beyond its usual limits, to comic effect. In essence, we have here a variation on 
the figure vyatireka, the upameya surpassing the upamadna—or better still, this 
is the sub-type pratipa, implying a certain scorn for the lame and wholly inade- 
quate upamdana. Sitas face is, as we know, like the moon; indeed, in this case 
Sita’s face was the actual prototype for the moon that Brahma had before him, 
or in his mind, when he set to work (much as in the previous example: he needs 
a blueprint). But since the crescent moon is so slight and dim in comparison 
with the face, Rama (or Murari) offers a logical explanation of what has hap- 
pened: no sooner was the first segment of the moon in place than its rays did 
what they always do to the lotus; and the result was that the great artist, squirm- 
ing uncomfortably on his seat, could simply not finish the job properly. 
Reconstructing the ideational sequence, we could say that the reversed simile 
(the simple, first-level vyatireka) is filled out by a specious, though technically 
very logical, deduction on the level of pure poetic fancy (utpreksa). But on 
reflection, the logical process is actually self-parodic (the implicit irrealis condi- 
tionals would go something like this: if Brahma’s seat had not folded up under 
him, and if he had put his mind to it, he would eventually have produced a 
moon that would have been a pretty close imitation of your face).4 The parody, 
delightful in itself, reframes the initial figure, so we end up with a complex, 
process-oriented, second-order mode of figuration (which has no name). It 
would not, perhaps, be stretching matters too far to speak of a corresponding 
second-order syntax, which carries this process to its conclusion. The verse 


32. Thus 1.56: The Naginis singing Dasaratha’s praises are particularly charming because 
the sounds (vara) they utter are indistinct (visama)—the consequence of their having forked 
tongues. Cf. 1.32 and 2.36 (on the visvamitra-srsti). Both Dagaratha and Rama stumble and stutter 
under intense emotional pressure: see 5.22. 

33. See the verse attributed to Péddana on the external conditions necessary for making 
good poetry: Heifetz and Narayana Rao 1987, 153. 

34. Ramacandra Misra states this thought definitively. 
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opens with what appear to be two locative-absolute clauses, one elliptical, 
the other embedded in the first but marking a second stage in the sequence. 
1) While [Brahma] was beginning to create, 2) he/it—-Candra—poured out a 
mass of moonlight.... The locatives in ¢ then show us the locus of Brahma’s 
unfinished si/pa. Even so, the verse does not read entirely smoothly; the long 
string of locatives is no doubt deliberately confusing, and the full force of the 
infinitive, nirmdtum, is somewhat blunted by the ellipsis. Some sentences, like 
some objets dart, remain rough-hewn. 

Still, what matters is the progression—a causal sequence compressed into 
the confines of these four lines, proceeding via the reframing of an inherited 
figure and its logical extension to the point of parody. Gary Tubb has named 
somewhat similar verses in the Pala poets “chain-reaction” poems, one element 
leading sequentially into another and then yet another; we will examine several 
more examples from the AR in section E. What is, perhaps, most striking in the 
Murari verse just cited, like in so many of this poet's statements, is the transition 
from the “primary” or “primitive” level of inherited figure, idea, or convention to 
a wider, playful, and more reflective level that reintegrates the poetic material in 
a new, more dynamic, pattern. The Murari poem typically moves through a set 
of steps or stages, turns back to examine itself or explain itself, and then moves 
on to closure from an unexpected, wide-angle vantage point. A text filled with 
such verses is itself in constant movement, continuously re-contextualizing and 
reimagining its primary images and themes. 

“Internal reframing,’ to give a name to one major component of this tech- 
nique, suggests a new relation to the inherited matter of the poem. Look, then, 
at the way Murari speaks of his model, Valmiki, in the metapoetic prologue 


to the AR: 


tam rsim manusya-loka-pravesa-visrama-sakhinam vacam]/ 
sura-lokad avatara-prantara-kheda-cchidam vande// \.10 


I salute that visionary sage, 

that tree that offers rest 

to words travelling downward 
from heaven to the human world 
on a lonely, painful path. 


Visnu Bhatta explains: loke prayana-sranta hi pura-nikata-vrksadi-cchayasu 
visramyaiva puram pravisantiti tat-samadhih, “Exhausted travellers often rest in 
the shade of trees, and so on, on the edge of the city before they enter it.” Such 
is the role of the first poet, who shelters Murari as he has guided many divine 
words in their descent through the empty space between heaven and earth. 
Without Valmiki, a poet, however gifted, has no support, no place to rest; he 
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suffers from kheda. The poet works in a space defined as prantara—dira-stinyo 
dhva,*> a distant and empty road—and his words are, it seems, in danger of 
falling free, of becoming exhausted or getting lost.3° They need a ladder or, more 
specifically, a very tall tree. The rather odd, even bizarre image of weary words 
desperately picking their way down through the branches of a tree, who is the 
first poet, takes us back to Brahma as he slides down the lotus-stalk into Visnu’s 
belly. Once again, this is no ordinary répaka but rather a figurative superimposi- 
tion unusual enough to make us wonder if the poet really means it. It calls 
attention to itself in an almost strident manner.*’ On second or third reading, 
we may come to like it. Murari has rested in the shade of the Valmiki prototype, 
though only for a moment on his way into the fully human domain where 
he will, no doubt, do his own, original work. 

That work depends on what I have called “transfiguration.” Given or inher- 
ited raw materials have to be transformed—cooked, ripened, mixed together, 
chiseled, polished, shaped, inspected, refined—if they are to become poetry. 
A good poet has a mind like an oyster that takes in drops of water or ambrosia 
from the sastras and turns them into pearls in the forms of sounds (aksara); when 
his mind spits out these sonic pearls, the poet strings them together along the 
chain (guna) that is his hero's virtues (guna); the finished necklaces bounce and 
jingle around the necks of connoisseurs (1.5).28 So Murari announces at the 
outset; and he concludes his work with the confident hope that his poetic talent 
or quality (guna), fully awake, has indeed achieved a kind of alchemy: 


devasyatma-bhuvah kamandalu-jala-srotamsi mandakini- 
ganga-bhogavati-mayani punate yavat tri-lokim imam/ 
tavad vira-yaso-rasdyana-madhu-syandah kavinim ayam 
jagartu sruti-saskult-valayita-vyomavagahi gunahl! 7.152 


As long as water pouring out from Brahmas pot 

as the Ganges in the sky above, in our world, and underneath it 
will go on nourishing the triple cosmos, 

may this special quality that belongs to poets 

work its alchemy of honey from a hero's fame 

deep in the space inside your ears. 


35. Visnu Bhatta, citing Amarakosa. 

36. Thus Ramacandra Misra. 

37. Vacam, \inked to both of the long samdsas, produces kakdksi-gola-nydya, as Rucipati 

notes (see also Steiner 1997, 85). 

38. cetah-Suktikaya nipiya satasah sastramrtani kramad 
vantair aksara-murtibhih sukavina muktaphalair gumphitah/ 
unmilat-kamaniya-nayaka-guna-gramopasamvalgana- 
praudhéhankrtayo luthanti suhrdam kanthesu hara-srajah// 
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Another slightly bizarre, incongruous, synesthetic image eludes simple 
classification. Whatever it is, it has the property of transmuting yasas into 
madhu—a little sticky, perhaps, in one’s ears. No less important is the emphasis 
on space and, once again, depth. The guna praised in this verse seems also to have 
an intellectual aspect that is integral to the alchemical process. The manuscripts 
put these words in Ramas mouth, but they are clearly the poet's own parting 
benediction and a condensed restatement of his method and goal. 


D. NMacn-stnick Rama 


To get a feel for Murari’s unusual technique, we need to look beyond the 
individual stanza at a longer, continuous segment. We can see that he produces 
intricate kavya verses, but do they add up to anything resembling a play? Is the 
AR an integrated text that can be studied as a whole? I believe it is, but not as a 
nataka; it is, rather, a non-standard form of mahakavya.°? In fact, we see in 
Murari the final ka@vya-ization of Sanskrit drama, both in terms of style and in 
the range of subjects the text explores, which are surprisingly close to Dandin’s 
famous list of sarga-bandha themes. Thus we have a profusion of sunrises, sunsets, 
seasons, battle-scenes, love-verses, travelogues, dharma discourses, political con- 
sultations, and so on. It is, moreover, difficult to imagine a work of this com- 
plexity being performed as a play, unless it were in the drawn-out diglossic mode 
that we see in Kutiyattam, for example. Murari’s verses require explication and 
repay close and repeated reading or hearing, in the kaévya manner. We can only 
guess who his audience was—he tells us in the prologue that the play was to be 
presented at the festival (yatrd) of Purusottama on the shores of the ocean, thus 
possibly in Puri#’—but it was certainly sophisticated and highly trained in 
grammar and other sastras.*! In all likelihood, we are dealing with a text meant 
for oral, sung recitation, not for acting on stage.” 

I feel that all attempts to uncover in the AR traces of the sandhy-angas and 
sandhy-antaras, and of other structural features of nataka according to the 
normative theory, are futile, pace the medieval commentators and some of 
their modern successors.*3 The text does not lend itself to these divisions. It is 


39. Here there is, in my view, a divide between Bhavabhati, whose plays require staging if one 
is to experience their true effect, and Murari. 

40. This setting may have become a topos: see Navasahasankacarita (thanks to Phyllis 
Granoff). See discussion in the concluding section F). 

41. Some verses play on Panini’s sétras and technical terminology and are thus intelligible 
only to someone versed in this tradition: 2.86; prose following 4.11 (sthanivad-bhdava); 3.6; 7.39. 

42. See Steiner 1997, 34-35. 

43. See Warder and Harinarayana Bhat. 
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organized along quite different principles, as we can see at virtually any point. 
Only the division into seven acts does have its integrity (rather like sarga-units in 
a mahakavya). Each act functions very well as a dramatic sequence that articu- 
lates a coherent, relatively self-contained course of development. In the early 
acts, in particular, there is always a very slow, sometimes excruciating progression 
toward a brief moment of brilliant action, which takes place offstage and is 
followed by a short coda. It is at least possible that this regular structure 
reflects an implicit theory of action—its generative causes, internal movement, 
culmination, aftermath, potential meaning, and psychological repercussions. 
Here are the seven acts in narrative guise: 


1. Following the prologue, Visvamitra arrives at Dasaratha’s court and asks 
that Rama and Laksmana come with him to the forest. 

2. In Visvamitra’s ashram, Rama kills Tataka (the sun rises and sets, and 
the moon appears). 


> 


Rama breaks Siva’s bow in Janaka’s court and wins Sita. 

4. Rama defeats Paragurama after a long verbal duel. A false letter arrives 
in Mithila from Kaikeyi demanding that Bharata be crowned king and 
Rama exiled to the forest. 

5. Following fast-forward reporting of the meeting with Guha, crossing 
of the Ganges, arrival in Paficavati, and Ravana's successful kidnapping 
of Sita, Rama and Laksmana wander into the monkeys’ kingdom; 
Valin is killed, Sugriva crowned. 

6. Rama kills Ravana. 

7. The aerial tour of India in the Puspaka-vimdna returns the heroes to 

Ayodhya. 


There is clearly no attempt to recapitulate the entire Ramayana story; many 
of the lacunae are covered in particularly inventive, and rather lengthy, viskambh- 
aka interludes that precede Acts 2 to 6. As this schematic outline might indi- 
cate, Act 5 has a pivotal position in the overall narrative structure. However, 
the great dramatic events of the Ramayana receive, on the whole, rather slight 
attention, at least in terms of the textual space they take up (thus Ramas banish- 
ment, for example, happens in the blink of an eye, almost as an afterthought at 
the end of Act 4). The poet’s main focus is elsewhere. His departures from 
Valmiki’s narrative have been discussed at length by Lévi, Steiner, and Warder; 
we will concentrate instead on matters of poetic method and intent. 

Let us turn, then, to the second half of Act 2, undoubtedly one of the artistic 
highlights of this text. In particular, I want to look at parts of Rama’ long 
soliloquy on the moon that follows his slaying of Tataka. We can set the 
stage with a striking verse on nightfall, before Tataka appears. Rama and 
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Laksmana have been present, at mid-day, at the end of one of Visvamitra’s ritual 
performances—this after they have spent most of this day enjoying the wilderness 
landscapes and the changing of the light, described in highly inventive detail. 


Now, as the sun sets, Laksmana says: 


cuda-ratnaih sphuradbhir visa-dhara-vivarany ujjvalany ujjvalani 
preksyante cakravaki-manasi nivisate surya-kantat kréanuh/ 

kim cami salyayantas timiram ubhayato nirbharahas-tamisra- 
| sanghattotpista-sandhya-kana-nikara-parispardhino bhanti dipah// 2.5) 


Gleaming jewels on serpents’ hoods 

light up every crack and hole. 

Fire sinks from the sun-stones 

into the cakravakis heart 

as the lamps are lit, piercing the darkness 
piece by piece, like splinters of twilight 
split and scattered, on either side, 

when day smashed against night. 


Thickening darkness is lit by many glowing points of light—some issuing 
from the anthills and crevices where serpents live, some apparently from the clay 
lamps in the ashram or perhaps in forest homes outside it.44 Note the progres- 
sion: first one observes the light radiating from the serpents’ hoods; then, as the 
sun finally disappears, the sun-stones cool, transferring their burden of fire into 
the burning distress of the cakravakis, separated each night from their lovers 
(thus naturalistic observation shifts into a more emotional mode); finally the last 
streaks of red and orange fade from the sky, and the lamps are lit. But above all 
it is the final, extended utpreksa-image that focuses the poem: beginning with the 


denominative participle salyayantas® 


in c, we find ourselves in a moment of 
fierce conflict, a clash of day and night on the frontline of twilight, which is 
bruised, scraped, and shattered (saghatta), then ground into powder (utpista) 
and scattered through the sky. Most of this happens in the single samasa spilling 
over from e into d, nirbharihas-tamisra-sanghattotpistta-sandhya-kana-nikara- 
parispardhino, which takes us through the series of battlefield events ending with 
the victory of night. We should listen to the harsh alliteration building up in this 
compound, which also rides roughshod over the yati-breaks (pada-end, sandhya- 
/kana, paril-spardhino) and fills the entire semantic space with a kind of mount- 
ing fury. Nightfall in the forest is no innocent affair. 


44, Steiner 1997, 129, suggests that dipah refers to the stars or, alternatively, to fireflies and 
glow-worms. 


45. v.l., salkayantah. 
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An image like this—utterly fresh, innovative, linguistically powerful, and 
precise, rich in “tone” or “mood,” and fully worked through in its context— 
confirms the notion that Murari went his own way. We find ourselves at what is, 
for all intents and purposes, a systemic limit. Murari concludes the series of Pala 
poets by stretching their particular forms of stylistic expressivity, and above all 
their grandeur of vision and language, about as far as they can go. He also, as we 
have already seen, tends to look back and reflect upon the forms he uses, some- 
times pushing them to the edge of parody. It is perhaps easiest to observe this 
pattern in the domain of figuration, but Murari’s syntax serves his poetic 
purpose and is likewise stretched past earlier constraints. In the present verse, as 
often, we are close to an intensified, rhythmically patterned prose—two short, 
self-contained sentences followed by a final grand one, with typically delayed 
subject, proleptic participle, and the samdsa functioning like an extended clause 
or, perhaps, two interlinked clauses.46 We have come a long ways from Kalidasa- 
type Sperrung, but there are clear echoes of Bana’s heightened descriptive prose. 

Now that the clash of day and night is over, it is Rama's turn to tell us 
what he sees: 


visvam caksusam astam asti hi tamah-kaivalyam aupadhika- 
pracyadi-vyavahara-bija-virahad din-matram eva sthitam/ 
grhyante bhaya-hetavah patubhir apy aksantarair bhati ca 
dhvantenatighanena vastu vacasa jnatah svarenamukah// 2.52 


The domain of the eye has gone under. 

Ultimate darkness is what is. 

In the absence of the seed of ordinary perception, 
falsely projecting “east” or “west,” 

only pure space remains. Anything impinging 

on the other senses—not the eye—is cause 

for fear. In darkness so dense, you recognize 

a thing only by word, and you know who is who 
only by sound. 


Rama, a precocious teenager, is something of a philosopher, with strong 
Advaita leanings. He knows the feeling of undifferentiated space. Unlike a true 
Advaitin, however, he feels under these conditions mostly an ominous, oppres- 
sive fear. As to the self-knowledge that truly open space might enable, there is 
little room for it in the forest at night; whatever residual cognitive capacities 
survive the onslaught of darkness depend entirely on sound, on a spoken name 


46. We could also say that Murari’s style shows us the final dominance of a left-branching 
syntax: participle, adverb, and samdsa-string all modify the delayed subject, dipah. 
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or word. Something is about to happen, and its prelude is a short essay on space, 
naming, and the unstable limits of perception, Murari’s favorite theme. As if 
to show just how far he can take us in this direction, he gives Rama another 
short verse mixing a startling rapaka-series with apahnuti: 


ghanatara-timira-ghunotkara-jagdhandam iva patanti kasthanam/ 
chidrair amibhir udubhih kirana-vyajena curnani// 2.53 


A fine powder is falling through the chinks that we call stars, 
chewed out of the wooden logs we call space 
by the worms known as darkness. 


The trope turns on two distinct meanings of kasthad—“wooden log” and 
“direction of space.” So space is, among other things, a set of huge logs bored 
through by the worm of darkness. Starlight is the sawdust left over by the worms, 
and the holes themselves are the stars—an interesting example of an object that 
has become empty space. Perhaps the young Rama is hallucinating. This verse, 
placed at a strategic moment of transition, is another fine example of Murari’s 
“expressionist’ tendencies and another boundary-marker in the evolution of 
genre and style. 

No sooner has Rama finished reciting his grim image than Tataka’s arrival is 
announced (offstage). Visvamitra orders Rama to destroy her, and Rama, sur- 
prised, asks—“ Her? A woman?” Cries of alarm filter in from the nepathya, but 
Rama remains both hesitant and cool. Killing Tataka will be no problem, but is 
it the right thing to do? Laksmana loses patience: “Why is he still standing there 
thinking? (mimadmsate kim aryo yam). The sastra adapts itself to the words of 
these sages (vdcam esdm rsindm hi sastram evdnuvartate).”*” But Rama is still 
mulling things over in a rather original manner. Killing a woman, he says, may 
not lead to adharma if the order comes from one’s guru; and anyway “we're 
only boys, here today and gone tomorrow; if we close our eyes, the shame will 
go away.”48 On the other hand, it is the guru himself who will be left feeling 
ashamed (2.60). 

The shouts from behind the curtain are, however, intensifying. Rama 
takes his bow and exits the stage. We hear the next report from Laksmana: Tataka 
has been swiftly dispatched, and the sages, who saw it all happen, in a 
flash, are transported by feelings of karund, ascarya, bibhatsa, hasa, trasa, and 
krodha (2.64). The colorful emotional mix is interesting in its own right— 
there is xo sense here of a dominant rasa with its subordinate components. 


47. A direct reworking of Bhavabhuti: rsinadm punar addyanadm vacam artho ‘nudhavati. 
(Uttararamacarita 1.10). 
48. adya sthitva §vo gamisyadbir alpair lajjasmabhir militaksair jitaiva, 2.59. 
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Indeed, the point should be stated more strongly, for the entire remainder of 
this act is taken up with a delicate exploration of the emotional consequences of 
this one brief burst of activity—although very little of the psychological reality 
is stated directly, and at no point would a rasa-based analysis be adequate to 
describe what is unfolding. We see it all, in all its complexity, through Rama's 
eyes, and only by seeing those apparently external features of the nocturnal 
landscape that he chooses to describe. | 

His soliloquy begins with an overt statement: “This business of killing a 
woman does not delight me” (straino vadho mam na sukha-karoti, 2.67). He 
seems to have undergone a shock. He looks around him; the ashram has reverted 
to its usual, tranquil state. Smoke is curling up from the altars; the brahmacaris 
have washed their birch garments and hung them up to dry, so as to be ready for 
tomorrow;*" guests are fast asleep in the houses (68). Although everything is 
normal, this very peacefulness piques Rama's curiosity (kautuka). It is as if he 
were saying to himself, “I have just killed someone, and the world is outwardly 
unchanged.” 

He looks upward, at the rising moon: 


sphurati purato madyan-mdadyac-cakora-vilocana- 
prakara-kirana-sreni-datta-svahasta-ghanam mahah/ 
hrdaya laghu ma bhih preyo-darsana-pratibhur ayam 
kuvalaya-drsam indur netre sudhabhir anakti nah// 2.69 


Light thickens before me, fed by the eyes 
of moon-mad cakoras. Don't worry, 

my heart. This moon, anointing 

our eyes with nectar, guarantees 

that girls with eyes dark as nympheas 
will see their lovers. 


A non sequitur? The verse has exercised the commentators considerably. Just 
what is Rama trying to say—and why is he saying it at this point? One could, 
I suppose, give up looking for a link and say that Murari simply throws in lyrical 
verses at any opportunity, without worrying about the setting, the speaker's state 
of mind, or the cumulative experience of the listeners. Modern western readers 
readily take this route. I am sure, however, that we can do better. To my ear, 
Ramas post-traumatic soliloquy is meant to tell us everything the poet knows 
or imagines about the heros awareness as it struggles with his sudden, rather 
unwilling leap from childhood to a premature maturity. His eyes are wide 


49. Rama is not so disturbed that he cannot produce another remarkable phrase: sanciva- 
risyamana-batuka-vyadhauta-susyat-tvacah...tapodhana-grhah (68). 
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open: indeed, the verse could be said to be “all eyes” Rama's, those of the love- 
lorn women, and those of the cakoras who feed on moonbeams and radiate an 
eye-borne, luminous satisfaction. This is a poem about seeing. Recall that just a 
few. minutes before Rama had described the darkness as having overwhelmed 
and rendered useless the “domain of the eye.” 

On the simplest level, Rama paints a reassuring picture. Distant lovers, 
tormented by the moon, will surely hurry home. The moon is surety for a speedy 
reunion.°° Still, Rama’s tongue seems to falter a little. For one thing, there is a 
severe yati slippage in pada c, as Pollock has noticed: Ardaya laghu mal bhih preyo- 
dar-| sana-pratibhur ayam, breaking the verbal root-derivative (darsana) in two.?! 
We also have a colloquialism, sva-hasta-ghanam, in pada b: the light from the 
cakoras eyes is “lending a hand” to the moon (Rucipati: sva-hasto valambas tena 
ghanam nirantaram). Notice, too, the final word of the verse, nah—“our” (my) 
eyes are soothed by the moonlight. They must be in need of soothing. As Rucipati 
says, in the name of anonymous “others”: bhagavato hi cetasy andhakare sati 
mahad duhkham utpannam, “given this darkness, a great sorrow has arisen in the 
hero’s mind.” Hence the need for reassurance. “Soon this darkness will be driven 
away” (ato ‘ndhakarapanodah samnihita iti bhavah). 

It is also possible, some argue, that the whole verse is bitterly ironic, a prod- 
uct of severe mental distress—as one might say to Kaikeyi, “Look! Your wishes 
have been fulfilled!” (Rucipati again). Or maybe the light on the horizon is yet 
another demon approaching, or some new demonic trick—but no, Rama calms 
himself, it is only the beneficent moon. And if you think that such doubts 
are inappropriate to Rama who, being god, knows all past and future events, 
then you are wrong; sometimes he just doesn’t know.°” 

In short, we have excellent reason to read this verse as very pointed in effect, 
a true reflection of Ramass inner state. Even if we put aside the poignant 
theological note—although there are other moments in the AR when Ramas 
awareness of himself as “only” human or as more than human is very much 
at stake, as in most other Ramayana texts—we actually hear him speaking to 
his troubled heart. But this is only the beginning. 


indur yady udayadri-mirdhni na bhavaty adyapi tan ma sma bhin 
nasire pi tamah-samuccayam amir unmilayanti tvisah/ 

apy aksnor mudam udgiranti kumudair dmodayante disah 

sampraty urdhvam asau tu lanchanam abhivyanktum prakasisyate// 2.71 


50. Rucipati: candrodayasya virahinam kandarpa-jvara-daha-dayitvac candram dlokya svayam 
eva kusuma-bana-vasa-gah priyah samagamisyatiti hrdayasvasanam iti bhavah. 

51. Pollock 1977, 89. 

52. See Rucipati, elaborated by Ramacandra Misra. 
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If the Moon has not yet climbed 

the Moonrise Hill, so be it! 

The rays of light sent as his vanguard are already 
uprooting all that is dark, bringing joy 

to our eyes, filling space with the fragrance 

of nympheas unfolding. Soon he, too, 

will shine on high—only to show us 


his dark sign. 


Rama recites this verse sanirvedam—despondent. He begins with a strong 
verbal echo of the previous verse I have cited: tan ma sma bhit, like laghu ma bhih. 
Here we have stumbled on a law that regulates this entire long passage and many 
others like it. Alliterative and verbal repetition from verse to verse, on a large scale, 
binds the text together.>> Usually assonance on this scale operates in pairs of adja- 
cent verses. The phenomenon is so striking it cannot be ascribed to chance; we 
would do better to think in terms of musical notes or “themes” articulated by 
repeating phonetic sequences. In this sense, a passage like Rama's soliloquy can be 
heard, semantically, rhythmically, and in tonal-phonetic terms, as something like 
the slow self-revelation of a rdga through its fixed murchand notes; regular aural 
repetitions impart a sense of great internal coherence while allowing scope for 
continuous development and thematic shifts. Since spelling out these phonetic 
patterns is somewhat tedious—although they are transparent to anyone who 
recites the text aloud—lI will keep this discussion focused on the level of verbal 
meaning, figuration, and syntax; but we can make no greater error than to forget 
the sheer musicality of these verses, the true ground of their expressive force. 

That Rama is sad is clear, but observe the metaphor he chooses, a military 
one. As we know from experience, the commander is usually the last to arrive on 
the battlefield. He always sends his foot-soldiers ahead to engage the enemy, 
extirpate him, and tidy up the area. The first moonbeams are very successfully 
accomplishing this mission. When the great general himself will arrive, he will 
have only to hoist his banner. In the present case, however, the moon's insignia 
or mark (4é”chana) is, as the commentators remind us, the dark stain (kalanka) 
often identified as a hare or a deer—hardly a source of pride. The suggestion, 
then, is that this flawed moon is really rather pitiable.°4 Rama, too, must have 
reason to think that he has acted—violently—only to create or to reveal a stain. 


53. Thus ca/cha dominate 73-74; ud-grathnatibhih in 73 leads to mathnanti in 74; 
the interplay of palatals and dentals in 75 is resumed (mirrored, in reverse order) in 76; a profusion 
of velars and labials colors 78—79, and so on. 

54. Ramacandra Misra: svayam tu kalanka-matram prakasyata ity aho Ssocyatad sasina iti 


dhvanih. 
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Slowly this heaviness lifts. Three lucid verses show us Rama as spellbound by 
the moonrise which—continuing the military register—quickly drives darkness 
from the dry ground, traps it in mountain caves, and here and there even cap- 
tures a few survivors alive in the form of shadows (2.74). He is, for a moment, 
happy (the stage direction confirms this). Then, suddenly, doubt returns in the 
form of another pair of unsettling utpreksas: 


kim nu dhvanta-payodhir esa kataka-ksodair ivendoh karair 
atyaccho yam adhas ca pankam akhilam chayapadesad abhut/ 
kim va tat-kara-kartaribhir abhito nistaksanad ujjvalam 
vyomaivedam itas tatas ca patitas chaya-cchalena tvacah// 2.75 


Has the ocean that is night been purified by moon-beams 
that clean like kataka-powder, and the shadows we can see 
are the mud that sank to the bottom? 

Or perhaps these moon-beams are sharp axes 

that have stripped away the bark—these same shadows, 
littered here and there—and exposed the bright inner heart 


of the sky? 


This is the alankara called sandeha: an imagined (kavi-pratibhottapita) com- 
parison based on dropa, superimposition, is couched as a doubtful hypothesis 
or series of conjectures. If the conjectures are not resolved within the verse, the 
sandeha is, according to Ruyyaka, suddha°°—as in the present case. Rama's 
initial idea is that the moon’s rays have cleaned the turbid ocean of darkness just 
as crushed kataka-seeds “rubbed upon the inside of water-jars precipitate the 
earthy particles in the water.”°° Since Rama sees a bright, moon-drenched sky 
but the earth dark with shadows, the latter must be the mud that has sunk 
to the bottom as a result of the kataka purification tablets. Another thought 
that crosses his mind is that the sky is actually a vast tree; the moon's rays have 
cut away its dark bark, which has fallen to earth in strips, that is, as shadows. 
What remains visible above is the tree's white or yellow inner layer. 

We have already encountered one tree of cosmic dimensions (the poet 
Valmiki, assisting lonely words on their arduous descent toward the earth, 1.10). 
This time visible space itself has become such a tree, as elsewhere it is a worm-eaten 
log (1.53, above), a vast wall (2.48), a crucible (2.81, see below), an undifferen- 
tiated mass of darkness (2.52), and various other things. Much depends on the 
context and vantage point of perception. As stated earlier, Murari is interested in 


55. Ruyyaka 17 (p. 36). Both conjectures in our verse include a component of apahnuti. 
56. MW s.v. Kataka is Strychnos Potatorum, the “clearing nut plant,” and we have here 
an instance of jala-kataka-renu-nyaya (see Steiner's detailed note, 136). 
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the transformation of space into a structured perceptual field; in our verse, this 
process is connected, again, to the verb (z#s-) taks, that is, to cutting away, trim- 
ming (as in the case of Tvastr and the sun) and, more specifically this time, to 
peeling off the black outer layer in order to reveal the luminous inner reality. The 
special resonance of this verb is enhanced by the double appearance of chaya, 
“shadow” (once in each of the conjectures). Chaya, we should recall, is the ersatz, 
surrogate bride (evil stepmother to Yama) whom the sun ultimately rejects in 
the hope of regaining the love of Samjnia, his first wife; it is for her sake that he 
subjects himself to Tvastr’s cutting and slicing. Perhaps in his case, too, inner 
being, in the form of burning Vedic speech, can be revealed or liberated only 
in this manner. 

All of this figurative reimagination of the night-time sky requires a visionary 
effort on the part of the poet, who is following Rama’s own progress from the 
shock of total darkness through sudden eruption into lethal action and thence 
to moon-rise and the experience of a constantly intensifying white light. This 
experience has many sides to it, and the poet wants to explore them all, always 
in the projected, indirect mode of figure-based description of an external 
landscape. Subtle emotional configurations flit through this landscape. Darkness, 
whatever its origin and domain, is a bitter enemy to be destroyed—and when 
the sun can no longer accomplish this task (remaining alive only in the hearts 
of the cakravikas), the moon angrily takes over and kills the last dark survivors 
(2.77). Anger thus seems to be present in Rama's uneasy mind. These same 
triumphant moonbeams also force open the compacted kumuda buds (2.87). 


The world is exploding with light, but black holes remain: 


taruna-tamala-komala-malimasam etad ayam 

kalayati candramah kila kalankam iti bruvate/ 

tad anrtam eva nirdaya-vidhun-tuda-danta-pada- 
vrana-vivaropadarsitam idam hi vibhati nabhahl! (2.79) 


Soft and black as a young tamdla tree 

is that dark stain on the moon— 

or so everyone says. 

But it’s a lie. 

What we are seeing is the sky 

showing through the hole left by Rahu’s teeth 


when he took a savage bite. 


The apahnuti continues the set of vivid and caustic images; “denial” of a 
standard perception in favor of another, figurative one goes well with the per- 
spectivism implied by the series of deictic shifters (etad, ayam, tad, idam; and 
note the three evidentials, fila, eva, hi). Rama is reporting an internal conversation 
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marked by these slight but expressive signs of varying distance and emphasis; the 
stain (etad...kalankam) is very close to him, the moon itself a little farther away 
(ayam...candramah), as is the sky visible through the hole (idam...nabhah).°’ 
The affinity he was feeling earlier with the black mark or stain (a#chana, 2.71) 
has apparently not diminished in force. This is the moment when the mythic 
memory of Tvastr and his lathe returns in full force, still in the context of 
contemplating the darker aspect of the moon: 


The sky is dotted with rays that are like atoms of light 
that the grinding-stone showers, and the stars 

are somewhat larger, spark-like chunks. 

It seems the Blacksmith has just finished 

polishing and paring away the sun, and the moon, 
dark by nature, is next in line. (2.80)°° 


We have reached the end of Rama's soliloquy—a powerful ending, built 
around the allusion to a Vedic story, that brings closure to a thematically 
integrated essay on moon-rise as tracing a rich mental map. Taken as a whole, 
the passage could be a meditation or visualization progressing through several 
stages, each intensifying and reworking the parameters of its predecessor, extend- 
ing the primary images and figures in the interests of stretching and shaping 
our perceptions. Not surprisingly, Rama’s voice works upon the other figures 
present in this scene and elicits their response. First Laksmana sings two striking 
verses that are close to Ramas in tone and imagery: 


bhiyastarani yad amuni tamasvinisu 
jyautsnisu ca praviralani tatah pratimah/ 
sandhyanalena bhriam ambara-misikayam 
avartitair udubhir eva bhrto yam induh// 2.81 


Why are there so many stars on dark nights 
and so few on moon-lit nights? 

If we think about it, it becomes clear. 

Melted down by the fire of twilight 

in the crucible of the sky, the stars are poured 
into the moon. 


We are back in the world of alchemy: space itself has become a laboratory 
replete with burners and a “mouse”-like crucible (misika) for the liquefaction 


57. I thank Tom Hunter for discussions of shifters and, in particular, for the suggestion of 
an implicit perspectivism. 
58. See text and discussion in section B in this essay. 
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of starlight (avartitaih = dravi-bhitaih, Rucipati; pindi-krtaih, Visnu Bhatta). 
Although the utpreksd continues the effort to reimagine or restructure space in 
rather startling, not to say outlandish, ways, the syntax is, for once, straight- 
forward, even colloquial (note delayed subject of bhiyastarani and praviralani, 
that is, udubhih < *uduni). But perhaps the most salient feature of this slight 
verse is the explicit resort to pseudo-logical inference or deduction: pratimah, 
signaling the utpreksa. We have already seen Murari’s penchant for this device, 
used to elaborate a novel image by logically extending or toying with a given 
convention, story, or natural “fact.” 

As if to deepen the play, Laksmana now reflects further and concludes, with 
a smile, that the cosmos is after all behaving quite normally, in accordance 
with dharma ([vihasya ca]: hanta, yathadharmam etat): 


yat piytsa-mayukha-malini tamah-stomdvalidhayusam 
netranam apamrtyu-harini purah siryodha evatithau/ 
ambhojani paranci tan nijam agham dattveva tebhyas tato 
gaurangi-vadanopama-sukrtam adatte patir yajvanaml// 2.82 


The moon of life-giving rays comes eastward as a guest at sunset 
to save our eyes, flickering from an overdose of darkness, 

from untimely death. Still, the lotus blossoms 

turn away, so he transfers his own black sins 

to them and takes from them their great merit 

of calling to mind a girl’s 


bright face. 


The dharma texts tell us that a guest who is turned away empty-handed at 
sunset takes with him any merit stored up in the niggard’s house and leaves 
behind any demerits of his own.°? In the present case, this scenario is even 
more dramatic, because the guest has arrived on a healing mission; only he can 
save what is left of the world’s vision from finally flickering out. Recall Rama's 
Verse 2.52 (visvam caksusam astam) on the field of vision that is extinguished 
as darkness falls. Now the lotus closes at sunset, and this can only be because, in 
its stinginess, it has turned away from the unwelcome guest and has as a consequence 
been burdened with his black karmic residues; on the other hand, the good 
karma of the lotus, that is, its similarity to a beautiful woman's face, is now 
transferred automatically to the rejected guest—and that is why the moon also 
resembles a woman's face. At last we know. 


59. Rucipati and Visnu Bhatta both cite Markandeyapurana 26.33 (cf. Mahabharata 
12.184.12): atithir yasya bhagndso grhat pratinivartatel sa tasya duskrtam dattva punyam ddaya 
gacchati. This karmic law of exchange operates with particular force when the guest arrives at 
sunset. See notes by Harinarayana Bhat, 2:205. 
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‘This poem is a fine example of Murari’s expanded narrative verses; a complex 
sequence of actions, causally motivated and inter-dependent, is compressed into 
four musical lines. We also see his preference for second-order figuration 
(figures folded back onto other figures, as in alankara-dhvani) and rapid infer- 
ential chains. Thus the standard simile 


(i) The face is like a lotus 
is first inverted: 

(ii) The lotus is like a face 
and then shifted to its other conventional vehicle: 

(iii) The face is like the moon 
although this relation is likewise inverted: 

(iv) The moon is like a face. 
More to the point, the verse implicitly ties together two well-worn 
upamanas, which usually keep their distance, through a purely logical 
deduction: 

(v) [Therefore] the moon is like a lotus 


(in as much as a woman's face is like both). This kind of metaphoric cross-identi- 
fication is rather rare; and notice that the standard upameya only turns up toward 
the end as a secondary move, not as an active player in the verse. Beginning with 
yet another figurative strand that puts in question the operation of visual percep- 
tion, in the eery presence of untimely death (apamrtyu), the poem proceeds to 
concoct a tableau based on a sophistical, almost farcical extension of poetic con- 
ventions, which are then rationalized and explained by this same playful parody 
of logical argument. All this is meant to make us smile, as the stage-direction says. 

For all that, we cannot ignore the emotional context or the accelerating 
climax Murari has so carefully engineered. Perhaps the danger—the loss of 
vision—is real, like the burden of dark agha weighing on Rama. Perhaps the 
moon is not the only unwelcome stranger. 

As if to bear out these somewhat heretical notions, Visvamitra suddenly 
speaks up, in an almost cynical tone: 


ahaha namadheya-matra-madhuryad a-paramartha-drsvano vipralabhyante/ 


“Alas, people who cannot see the truth are deceived by a sweetness that exists 
in name alone.” 
He, too, is smiling as he looks around (sarvato valokya sasmitam): 


smera disah kumudam udbhiduram™ pibanti 
jyotsna-karambham udaram-bharayas cakorah/ 


60. See Panini 3.2.162, vidi-bhidi-chideh kurac, and note Murari’s delight in rare lexical usages. 
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ah kidrg atri-muni-locana-dusikayam 
piyusa-didhitir iti prathito ‘nuragah// 2.83 


Space is luminous in and of itself. 

The nymphea unfolds of its own accord. 

The cakoras feed on moonlight-gruel just to fill their bellies. 
Strange, isn't it, how attached people feel to the moon, 
born from the specks of dirt in Atri’s eye, 

and take as simple truth its name, “Delicious-Rays.” 


Visvamitra has privileged access to hidden levels of reality; he knows what 
is supposed to happen in the future, and works to achieve it; he knows Rama is 
god. But when it comes to the transfigurative processes embodied in the boy’s 
lyrical speech, the sage is impatient, hard-headed, skeptical.°! Given the intense 
inflation of perception in the previous verses, Visvamitras deflation is almost lit- 
erally breathtaking. We could also regard it as the stark culmination of the 
drive to reflect upon, parody, and reframe the kavi-samayas; a process internal to 
the verses achieves external formulation. It is not the moonlight that opens 
up the kumuda. Space conforms to its own natural law; it doesn't wait for or need 
the moon. There is nothing so very special about the cakoras’ diet of moonlight, 
which is no more than coarse gruel, karambha, for them. These poor birds have 
no idea that they have wandered into a world of charmed lyrical conventions. 
Poets, or for that matter the metaphoric levels of everyday speech, are deceptive. 
The moon itself is no more than a ball of dust that Atri extracted from his eye. 
Here the poetic name, piyisa-didhiti—“having rays of ambrosia’—directly 
picks up Laksmana’s opening phrase in Verse 82, immediately preceding this 
one; it also takes us back immediately to the opening of Ramas speech in 2.69 
(“this moon, anointing our eyes with nectar’), so that the passage as a whole 
attains closure in a way that, again, lays down a certain limit to the play of genre 
and style. After this verse, there is really nowhere to go. 

It has been a long day for Rama. The intricate.promise of sunrise (Tvastr 
polishes the sun) ends in a somewhat sorrowful moonrise and a radical, skeptical 
conclusion. Rama, as Visnu Bhatta says, is out of sorts.°* A single dubious 
but consequential action, at the onset of night, has changed his reality, and he 


61. Steiner 1997, 139, thinks of him as “anti-romantic.” 

62. He is slow in approaching Visvamitra, and the latter complains about this in the prose 
passage immediately following the verse. Visnu Bhattta says: sighram an-ajigamisa-dyotako ‘yam 
candra-varnana-prapanco dhirodattata-vyanjaka-mahdasattvata-nimittakam stri-vadha-jam vailaks- 
yam dyotayati, “this long description of the moon, which indicates why he [Rama] was not eager 
to return quickly [to Visvamitra], indicates his bad mood resulting from his having killed a woman, 
as occasioned by his inner greatness that reveals his noble nature.” 
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(or rather, Murari) tells us about this in the long string of verses we have examined. 
Re-reading the passage, one can hardly fail to see its profound coherence. There 
is nothing random about the choice of images or about the syntactic, aural, and 
metrical means chosen to express them. By now we should also be able to 
recognize Murari’s characteristic voice and the major elements of his technique. 


E. A Kinematic Spectrum and the Murari Twist 


I will try to spell out these components with the help of a few more verses that 
bear close scrutiny. Most of the features of Murari’s craft have cropped up in the 
course of our discussion, but a simple typology would focus on the kinds of 
movement internal to the verse, the central instrumentality of space and depth. 
Thus we have poems of linear sequence, often highly complex, passing through 
several stages; bilateral or multi-directional poems; causal narratives, sometimes 
in reversed or unexpected order (including “chain-reaction” and “feed-back” 
poems); and reframing or reflexive, frequently parodic or comical examples, 
which start from some premise and proceed to extend, examine, unravel, or 
otherwise comment upon it. These patterns are in no way mutually exclusive, 
and all of them tend to develop in the direction of what I call the “Murari twist.” 


1. To observe the unrolling of a single complex sequence, look at 7.104. 
The Puspaka-vimana is flying past the Saiva shrine(s) of Saptagodavara— 
presumably Daksarama in the Godavari delta. Rama folds his hands 
in prayer to Siva: 


nrtyarambha-paritrasad-giri-suta-riktardha-sampurtaye 
nirvyudha-bhrami-vibhramaya jagatam isaya tubhyam namah/ 
yas cuda-bhujagesvara-prabhrtibhis tadrg-bhramantir disah 
pasyadbhir bhrama-ghirnamana-nayanaih santo ‘pi na sraddadhel/ 


When you started to dance, the Mountain's daughter 

was so terrified that she abandoned her half of your body, 
and in the hope this hole would be filled 

youve stopped spinning, lord of all the worlds, 

though the snakes and other beings held 

on your head, their eyes still whirling 

with revolving space, don't believe 

you ve come to rest. 


Even before we begin to find our way through the sequence, we 
notice the stunning iconicity of the poem, with its dizzying movement; 
like the snakes, we seem to be caught up in rapid spin, and it is hard to 
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know if, by the end, the movement has accelerated to some ultimate 
point or has somehow stopped. Indeed, an empirical observation 
familiar to all of us underlies the poet’s description: the world goes on 
spinning in our mind, in our actual sensory perception, even after we 
have stopped turning round.®3 I find it remarkable that Murari has 
found a way not merely to articulate this fact precisely but also to rec- 
reate the experience itself, with tangible immediacy, in the course of our 
listening to the poem. 

In the midst of this high-velocity exercise, a defined, familiar theme 
turns up (at the end of pada a)—that of filling up an empty space. 
Now look closely at pada a, a single samdsa which sets out a series of 
discrete events: Siva begins to dance; Parvati is suddenly afraid; as a 
result, she rushes out of her side (the left half) of their shared body. All 
this happens within the confines of the samdsa, which thus effectively 
compresses the equivalent of three separate clausal segments into one 
dense string; and the string is still not complete. The three sequential 
elements produce a wish and a concrete result: Siva, feeling the terrible 
vacuum left in his very being by Parvati’s departure, wants to fill himself 
anew, no doubt by winning her back; so he stops the dance (in the samasa 
that opens pada b). Arrested movement allows space for identification 
and even a pause for ritual salute (the second half of pada b). By now we 
are halfway through the poem (the empty half?) There is room to breathe at 
the pada break. Rather a lot has happened, but the more far-reaching 
statement still lies ahead. A relative clause occupies padas ¢ and d, 
beginning with the relative pronoun and ending in the passive finite 
verb. The logical subject of the clause—the snakes and others—attracts 
the listener’s attention and, perhaps, identification. Whirling space 
(bhramantir disah) is the embedded object of the participle pasyadbhih, 
and the manner of the snakes’ seeing is graphically described (gharna- 
mana-nayanaih): circles within circles. At the same time, dramatic 


64 stands 


developments are taking place. 7adrg, the deictic shifter in e, 
out clearly in its position directly after the yati-break, and precisely this 
space is taken up by santah in d; in both cases, we have a change in state 
metrically and syntactically marked. What is most striking, however, 


is the way santah, which really ought to bring about a certain release 


63. Visnu Bhatta comments in this vein: nyttdd uparato pi prag-bhramana-samskara- 


bhraman-nayanair vasukyadibhih samapita-nrtta iti na niracayiti bhavahl 


64. Visnu Bhatta glosses, anupamam. | am tempted, however, to isolate it as a proleptic 


modifier for santah. 
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of tension, 


is immediately undermined by na sraddadhe—the onlooker’s 
skeptical stance. The dance is over, the god now calm—or is he? Is total 
movement distinct from the arrest of movement? We have, in a sense, 
retraced the long progression we saw in Act 2, ending in Visvamitra’s 
deflating comment, but this time it all transpires within a single com- 
pacted stanza. 

This sudden, final switch in perspective, as the poem strives for clo- 
sure, is the “twist” so characteristic of Murari. You think you have reached 
the end of what is usually a highly involved, causally driven sequence 
viewed simultaneously from several perspectives (here: Siva’s, Parvati’s, 
and the snakes’), and then the poet surprises you by turning things 
around one more time.® Such a technique puts a heavy burden on the 
last few words or syllables of a verse. Often it is this concluding element 
that is highlighted by the earlier, seemingly “floating” or dangling shifters. 

2. ‘Take another example, which belongs to the second category, of bilateral 
or multi-directional poems. Let us examine the opening, benedictory 
verse of the AR, which in many ways sets up a paradigm for what is to 
come: 


nispratytham updsmahe bhagavatah kaumodaki-laksmanah 
koka-priti-cakora-parana-patu-jyotismati locane / 

yabhyam ardha-vibodha-mugdha-madhura-srir ardha-nidrayito 
nabhi-palvala-pundarika-mukulah kambos sapatni-krtah I! 1.1. 


May he free us of obstacles, 

this god with the Kaumodaki club, 

whose two luminous eyes we worship. 

One [the sun] brings joy to the cakravaka bird. 
The other [the moon] feeds the cakora. 

Half unfolding with gentle sweetness 

while the other half folds in sleep, 

the red lotus rising from his sunken navel 
could be a conch. 


One long hypotactic sentence in Sanskrit has turned into four in my 
English; but the hypotaxis is hardly incidental. We might think of it 


as winding a spring in anticipation of the final twist that will release it. 


65. As in Ingalls’ interpretation of the famous ksipto hastdavalagnah verse (Subhasitaratnakosa 49). 
66. Isaac Babel, “Guy de Maupassant”: “A phrase is born into the world at once good 
and bad. ‘The secret lies in a barely perceptible twist. You have to hold the lever in your hand 


while it warms up. You can turn it only once, not twice.” Murari turns the lever twice. 
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As usual in Murari, kavi-samayas are periphrastically present as objects 
of second-order, playful figuration. Sunrise reunites the separated 
cakravaka birds. Moonlight nourishes the cakora. Sunlight opens the red 
lotus; moonlight closes it. Since Visnu's “gifted” or “skillful” (patu) eyes 
are the sun and the moon, the lotus growing out of his navel, in clear 
sight of both eyes, has every right to be a little confused (mugdha, in the 
middle of the long samdsa in c, may hint at this).°” In any case, the first 
thing we see when the syntax clarifies in our mind is this contrary, dou- 
ble movement of opening and closing, which must be going on contin- 
uously.°8 To capture this dynamic bi-directionality in one powerful 
pada (ec) would perhaps be enough of an accomplishment, but Murari 
intensifies or twists the image to another, tertiary level. ‘This particular 
lotus, half-open (half-closed), simultaneously folding and unfolding, 
approximates or “rivals” (sapatni-kytah) the whorled, twisting conch. 
It is not merely the visual similarity of the half-opened bud and the 
conch-shell that strikes us; even more pressing is the sense of ongoing, 
revolving, three-dimensional movement (perhaps again, as in the pre- 
vious verse, a continuous movement that is also frozen and timeless). 
The final two words carry out this additional semantic effort, which 
makes all the difference. And if the lotus is like a conch, rotating on its 
axis because of two conflicting vectors that act upon it without pause, so 
might the poem be seen as moving ceaselessly between closure and 
disclosure, encoding and revealing. That is its power. Murari begins 
his long work with a first, implicit, meta-poetic thrust.°? 

I would like to offer, without comment, one last example of Murari's 
marked tendency toward multi-directionality, as in Mandelstam. At the 
opening of Act 6, Malyavan, Ravana’s aged and despairing minister, 
is consulting with two younger rdksasas, Sarana and Suka, about the dire 
political situation in Lanka. The news that Rama and Laksmana are 
closing in, after successfully completing the bridge, has already reached 
them; Malyavan wants to know what Ravana is doing to get ready. Suka 
reports: 


sakhe kim tasya vidhanam: 
Srutva dasarathi suvela-katake sdtopam ardhe dhanus- 


67. Thus Steiner 1997, 80. 
68. It can also be strung out in consecutive sequence: see 7.45. 


69. Among other formal features of this verse, we might note the Dravidian-style head- 


rhyme in ¢ and d (yabhyaml/ nabhi*) and the contrast between the single compressed samdasa in 6 


(with its bilateral dvandva opening) and the two complementary adjectival samasas in c. Separating 


the two vectors allows the movement articulated in d. 
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tankaraih paripurayanti kakubhah pronchanti kaukseyakan/ 
abhyasyanti tathaiva citra-phalake lankda-pates tat punar 
vaidehi-kuca-pattra-valli-racana-caturyam ardhe karab// 6.17 


What do you think he’s doing? 

Since he heard that Rama and Laksmana 

are on the slopes of Suvela Mountain, 

ten of Ravana’s twenty arms have been sharpening his swords 
and proudly filling space with the twanging of his bow, 

but the other ten are still practising on canvas 

the art of painting fine designs 

on Sita breasts. 


3. Often the kinematic sequences unrolling in a Murari verse are heavy 
with causality, sometimes with proliferating causes that overdetermine 
the result. In some cases such causal processes are syntactically incon- 
gruous, as in the following description of the young Sita’s blossoming 
femininity (stated as a general observation about women of her age): 


tadatva-pronmilan-mradima-ramaniyat kathinatam 
nicitya pratyangad iva taruna-bhavena ghatitau / 
stanau sambibhranah ksana-vinaya-vaiyatya-masyna- 
smaronmesah kesam upari na rasanam yuvatayah // 3.7 


As if gathering all that was hard 

from each limb of the body, 

every enchanting, delicate part unfolding 

at that moment, fresh youth has fashioned 

their two firm breasts. Is there anything more delicious 
than such young girls, tenderly opening up 

to love, shy one minute, wild the next? 


The rhetorical question is literally: kes@m upari na rasinam yuvatayah, 
“which rasas do they not surpass?”—perhaps another meta-poetic 
touch.”” The poem is a single long sentence with the embedded utpreksa 
taking up the whole first half; and here, too, the second pada embeds the 
first, thus giving a clear concentric pattern to the whole. The idea is 
clear enough—the breasts have drained the rest of the body of anything 
hard or firm, hence the delicate softness of all the other limbs and 
parts—but what is striking is the reversed order of events: syntactically, 
the limbs are soft before their residual harshness has been taken away. 


70. See 5.22, on rasa and bhava. Such allusions to dramatic theory in Murari have been 


studied by Judit Térzsék. 
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Once we have reached this point and absorbed the meaning of the 
figure, we are faced (in pada e, spilling over into d) with another samdasa 
rich with alternating, contrasting movement. The tentative awakening 
of desire is masrna, “tender,” “soft,” “slow,” “unsteady,” “smooth”’!— 
echoing mradiman in the opening samdsa—in its moment-by-moment 
shifts from one mode to the other. There is an element of precise, real- 
istic observation; the poet is describing something he has actually 
noticed in adolescent girls, “shy one minute, wild the next.” But it is the 
sense of alternation in state (hard to soft, mischievous to subdued) 
that provides the verse with both theme and structure; notice that 
ksana-vinaya-vaiyatya recapitulates the reversed sequence of pada a 
(the adolescent Sita—still playing with her dolls, pancalika, according 
to 3.5 and the prose that precedes it—is first viydtd and only later 
vinita). Thus the effect pre-exists, or lies latent in, the cause. Syntax, 
here somewhat at odds with semantics, asserts this understanding of 
process. It also shows us the relative autonomy of the poet, who is per- 
fectly capable of activating in his poem, which exists as an independent, 
self-contained linguistic entity, his own version of causal sequence. 

Even when the causal series is more or less linear and familiar, 
we often find that it includes strange feed-back loops that influence 
ongoing processual operations, as in the following words of polite 
flattery offered by Visvamitra to Dagaratha in Act 1: 


dattendrabhaya-vibhramadbhuta-bhuja-sambhara-gambhiraya 
tvad-vyttya Sithili-krtas tribhuvana-trandya narayanah / 
antas-tosa-tusara-saurabha-maya-svasanilapurana- 
pranottunga-bhujanga-talpam adhuna bhadrena nidrayate // \.27 


Your amazing arms keep Indra safe as if they were 
playing a game. Indeed, so profoundly reassuring 
is your whole manner that Narayana has relaxed 
when it comes to protecting the world 

and is sleeping soundly these days, utterly 

content at heart, since the great serpent 

(vvho feeds off the wind) fills up fully with His cool 
and fragrant breath and thus becomes 

the perfect mattress. 


I have to confess that Murari’ss densely staggered compound, cov- 


ering most of padas ec and dz, has totally defeated my English. There are 


71. Rucipati: masrno mando madhuro va. Visnu Bhatta: mrduh asthira iti yavat. 
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things that English simply cannot say. The point, of course, is that 
Adigesa is continually breathing in Visnu’s own out-breaths, and that 
the latter have become extraordinarily cool, fragrant, and presumably 
regular as a result of the god’s inner satisfaction (antas-tosa) at being 
able to relax his usual state of nervous tension (since he has to save the 
cosmos from whatever threatens it at any given moment, definitely a 
high-stress job). Dagaratha has taken over this burden very effectively, 
so the quality of air coming from the god—which provides the snake 
with his only nourishment—has improved immensely, thus allowing 
Adisesa to inflate to the fullest degree, thus ensuring the god a superbly 
effective air mattress.... We can assume that the more Visnu relaxes, the 
deeper he sleeps, and the better the air he breathes out, which inflates 
the snake still further, and so on: the process that begins with Dasaratha’s 
proven effectiveness in protecting Indra (which is almost forgotten by 
the time we reach the middle of the verse) has become a mutually rein- 
forcing cycle of interlinked causes. The accordion-like effect of the long 
samasa, at once compacting and unfolding a rather intricate series of 
sequential actions, allows for this vivid, multi-layered, aero-dynamic 
illustration of cosmic process. The poem almost seems to inflate together 
with Adisesa; a remarkable space has opened up, with room in it for 
many concurrent or consecutive elements; and this spaciousness derives 
in part from the lighthearted, playful or comic “internal reframing” of 
inherited cultural information (Visnu sleeps on Adisesa; snakes feed 
off the wind). 

Such internal reframing, often ending with the Murari twist, constitutes 
by far the largest category of kinematic verses in the AR. The basic 
mechanism, as we know, exists much earlier—there are many examples 
in Bharavi, Magha, and the Pala poets. Nonetheless, Murari seems to 
have regularized and systematized these patterns. He is the witty, 
reflective poet par excellence, almost unable to limit himself to 
straightforward, lyrical description, however complex. He nearly 
always finds a way to expose the conventional properties of his 
inherited poetic language in a light, semi-parodic manner even while 
he is busy extending, or transfiguring, conventional perception in 
far-reaching, serious, and highly original ways. None of this could 
happen in the absence of the internal movement shaping the poem’s 
structure, usually achieved through the work of his strangely elastic 
samasas. Sometimes, however, a series of somewhat smaller segments 
produces a substantial narrative with this same reflective, comic 
texture. Here is Ravana’s minister, Sauskala, sent to Janaka’s court in 
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order to win Sita for his master, whose virtues Sauskala describes in a 
suitably raksasa-like recollection: 


samtuste tisrnam puram api ripau kandula-dor-mandali- 
krida-krtta-punah-praridha-siraso virasya lipsor varam / 
yacha-dainya-paranci yasya kalahayante mithas tvam vynu 

tvam vyrnv ity abhito mukhani sa dasagrivah katham varnyatam //3.4\ 


When Siva, the enemy of the Triple City, was fully pleased 
by Dasagriva’s devotion—since this great hero had put 

his restless arms to work playfully cutting off his own 
many heads (which then grew back) and was now itching 
for a boon—all these heads, somewhat ashamed 

to utter the request, started quarreling 

with one another: “You ask him!” 

“No, you ask!” But who could describe 

such a person? 


One wonders if this is the most attractive and convincing fact about 
a prospective bridegroom. By this point we should be accustomed to the 
orderly unrolling of sequence in the samdasa bridging padas a and b: first 
Ravana’s arms were “itching” for action, then he cut off his own heads, 
then these heads grew back. When all this exciting activity was over, he 
became eager (/ipsu) for the boon he thought he had earned; and Siva 
was surely pleased by all this (again the order is syntactically jumbled— 
the verse begins with a statement of Siva’s satisfaction and then proceeds 
to explain its cause). The interesting complication lies in the emerging 
conflict between Ravana's ten heads, beautifully encapsulated by the 
enjambment between padas c and d (repeating the quotation). Having 
come this far, we remember that we are in the midst of a relative clause, 
still waiting for the correlative (very much as in Verse 1.2, discussed ear- 
lier); so the poem constitutes a single, well-integrated, action-packed 
sentence.’* Murari, let me say again, is an expressionist realist; he thinks 
seriously about how a raksasa might speak—what images he would use, 
how his syntax would sound, and so on. The repetition inside the iti- 
clause, clearly the climax of the whole poem and, in a sense, its true 
“point,” is another fine instance of Murari’s intensifying twist. 

Such powerful and inventive conclusions to complex, process-oriented 
stanzas are regular in Murari. They sometimes begin with a strong in- 
stance of reframing, extending, or meditating upon a piece of inherited 


72. Murari shares with Rajasekhara an absorbing interest in the motif of Ravana’ self- 


decapitation: see Balaramayana 2.31 (Subhdsitaratnakosa 1546). 
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knowledge or wisdom and its pseudo-logical consequences, and then 
suddenly take off in a philosophical direction, perhaps ending in a 
reflective arthantara-nyasa or some similar gnomic device. Here are two 
final examples, both characteristic of the poet’s consistent effort to create 
a new, three-dimensional spaciousness within the confines of a single 
short verse. First, we hear Rama pointing to Mount Mandara (apparently 
in the far north of India) from the Puspaka-vimana: 


tat tadrk pani-raja-rajju-kasanam samrudha-paksa-cchida- 
ghatarun-tudam’? apy aho katham ayam manthdcalah sodhavan/ 
etenaiva duratmana jala-nidher utthapya papam imam 

laksmim isvara-durgata-vyavahrti-vyastam jagan nirmitam//7.41 


Here he stands—the mountain that churned the ocean— 

but I wonder how he was able to bear it 

when the scars that had formed where Indra once cut off 
his wings 

were re-opened by excruciating friction 

with the snake tied to him as a rope. 

And since he’s the one, damn him, who drew wicked Laksmi 

out of the ocean at that time, it’s all his fault 

that our world has been torn asunder 

by words like “rich” and “poor.” 


The serpent Vasuki was tied around Mount Mandara, with the gods 
and the demons pulling in turn at either end, to effect the churning of 
the ocean of milk. Like all other mountains (with the exception of 
Mainaka),’4 Mandara’s original wings had been clipped off by Indra, 
leaving, it appears, thick scars. The chafing of the churning-rope/serpent 
has re-exposed the wound. Up to this point we have Murari’ typical wry 
musing about some mythic scene, with an involved sequence of events 
contained in the long samdasa bridging pddas a and 6. What we now rec- 
ognize as a formula, the opening conjunction of shifters, tat tadrk, 
expressly announces the reflective reframing that is about to take place. 
‘The second half of the stanza builds an implicit causal connection, with 
philosophical implications, on the basis of the initial poetic vision. 


73. See Panini 6.3.67. 

74. Or perhaps a few more: Murari imagines that when Agastya drank up the ocean, all the 
mountains that had hidden there together with Mainaka in order to save their wings tried to fly 
again, but the wings, being water-logged after centuries in the water, functioned very poorly after 
take-off—so the mountains fell back into the crabs’ holes at the bottom of the now empty sea. 
(7.89). The stanza beautifully imitates the mountains’ choppy, desperate attempt to stay aloft. 
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Perhaps Mandara was so traumatized by this re-opening of his wounds 
that he deliberately produced the goddess Laksmi from out of the depths of 
the sea, with dreadful consequences for all of us. Laksmi stands 
impudently at the start of pada d—a situation of great emphasis and 
poetic tension; the verse has been aiming at presenting her to us all along. 
She is papa, “wicked,” since along with her notorious fickleness and 
inconstancy she is responsible, by her very nature, for dividing people 
into isvara, rich, and durgata, poor or unfortunate. Before she appeared, 
the world was relatively homogeneous (Rucipati: aksmyd anutpattau 
jagad eka-prakrti syat/ na tu ko pi durgatah ko pisvara iti). Moreover, to 
some extent this disastrous division, however true to our experience, is a 
product of language (vyavahrti, in both linguistic and pragmatic senses). 
Re-traumatization leaves its marks, or takes its revenge, in our very speech. 


Finally, let us look at a discursive arthantara-nydsa from a point a 
little further along in the aerial tour of the subcontinent. You will recall 
that Brahma was unable to complete his artistic work on the moon 
because at the first touch of moonlight his seat collapsed under him 
(7.80, discussed in section C). As a result, Rama has informed Sita, the 
moon is a mere crescent (and no true rival to her face). But Sita is not 
quite content with this flattering trope. She thinks there may even be 
some special advantage in being less than full: “Those who are full of 
excellent qualities shine wherever they may be, but the slight or slender 
(ksina) climb to the top—as the example of the moon on Siva’s crest must 
prove.” This nidarsana, as she calls it, inspires Rama to search for an even 
more dramatic example. He fully agrees with Sita (evam etat), and his 
response calls up, once more, the explicit theme of depth (gambhiriman) 


with which Murari’s play began: 


setipakrama-sambhraméahrta-giri-praksepa-vegocchalan- 
nibsesambu-parisphutodara-dari-gambhirima sagarah/ 

cakre gospadavad vilanghitavato py antar-bhayam maruteh 
purnatvad ati-ricyate hi mahatas tucchhasya durlanghyatal! 7.84 


The cavernous depths of the ocean were clearly exposed 
when we brought many mountains and threw them into it 
while building the Bridge, and all the water splashed 

high into heaven, so even Hanuman, who had jumped 
over the sea as if it were only a puddle in the footprint 

of a cow, was seized by inner fear. 


75. See comments by Ramacandra Misra. 
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It is much harder to traverse a vast emptiness 


than whatever is utterly full.” 


E Conclusion 


(i) There is a coincidence of theme and method intimated by the verse just cited. 
Murari’s poetic technique is used to open up a spacious depth—first of all, and 
consistently, on the level of the individual poem. The single stanza has volume, 
elasticity, and sustained intensity, and it offers space to move. We have seen sev- 
eral primary mechanisms that generate this quality. Most Murari poems are pro- 
cessual, in the widest and most basic sense. Several things happen in sequence, 
or in manifold interlacing sequences, or all at once. Multi-directional movement 
of this type is possibly Murari’s most useful discovery. Often there are contra- 
puntal, concurrent processes at work, as in a string quartet. A subtle perspectiv- 
ism, allowing for the convergence of discrete voices or vantage points, stretches 
space still further. Technically speaking, such effects are repeatedly achieved by 
the accordion-like functioning of long samdsas, at once expanding and con- 
densing a set of actions, and by the conspicuous, seemingly asyndetic, clearly 
marked positioning of subtle shifters, “making the propositional reference 
dependent on the suitable indexing of the speech situation.””” A simpler way to 
put this would be to note the slightly jarring effect of saying repeatedly, at moments 
of juncture or transition, “over here,” “over there,” “from this (or that) angle,” 
“such and such,” “that (somewhat distant or exotic) fellow,” “this one, extremely 
close (too close),” and so on. All human speech includes such elements, but they 
assume an almost eery presence in Murari’s highly individual style. 

Two specific patterns attract attention—the tendency toward internal 
reframing of a poetic convention or traditional item of knowledge, and the final 
twist that animates or intensifies an already complex, reframed statement. Both 
require considerable cognitive investment on the part of the listener. There is a 
logical, causal, and reflective aspect to many of the verses. We might think of 
Murari as a rather intellectual poet, even perhaps a “poet's poet.” His verses do 
not break off at the boundaries of language in the hope of propelling the listener 
over those boundaries into a trans-lingual, properly emotional or metaphysical 
domain, as rasa-theory might lead us to expect. Rather, Murari uses language 
much as a sculptor uses stone. I will return to this point. 


76. Visnu Bhatta: “Thus in the world, a well (and the like) does not trouble us when we see 
it full, but we ave disturbed if we see it empty,” prakrte tu kupadikam pirnam ced drsty-anudvejakam 
bhavati tad eva riktam cet udvejakam bhavatiti lokoktih (note variant numbering: 79 in this edition). 

77. Silverstein 1976, 24, on “referential indexes.” 
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Part of the intellectual richness of this poetry is its delight in what I have 
called second-order, or even third-order, perspectives. Internal reframing natu- 
rally works this kind of magic. It is particularly noticeable in the area of figura- 
tion, but we have also seen examples that belong to syntax and to a somewhat 
wider range of pronounced meta-poetic features. In this connection, it is perhaps 
necessary to note that precisely because of this type of complex, reflective, second- 
order craftmanship, the texture of the work as a whole is actually rather “light,” 
playful, ironic, and elegantly charming. It is a mystery to me that generations of 
western Sanskritists found Murari turgid, heavy, and “flar.”78 Perhaps they never 
really read him. 

What takes place vertically within the individual poem occurs in analogous 
ways on the level of larger, horizontal segments, as in the long soliloquy from Act 2 
that we explored. Extended passages work through the same multi-directional, 
contrapuntal, perspectivist, and meta-poetic vectors that we see in verse after 
verse. At the same time, larger units, such as the Act (a#ka), do have their own 
slow rhythm and, as we have seen, an implicit theory of action. Very deliberate, 
lyrical tempos tend to build up to a brief, sudden burst of activity, whose conse- 
quences are then no less deliberately studied. Incongruous and dissonant notes 
have a place—sometimes the most salient place—within these expanded sequences. 

Not all of this is, by any means, new. Second-order expansiveness, reflective, 
mirroring, or reframing, could even be said to be the central feature of Sanskrit 
mahdakavya generally, from the time of Bharavi onwards. It is the far-reaching 
and systematic reconfiguration of these patterns that makes MurAri so interesting 
and that places him at a certain point in the history of the tradition. He seems to 
have realized this aspect of his originality, as he shows us in another implicitly 
meta-poetic verse, ostensibly about sunrise: 


vikasita-sankucita-punar-vikasvaresv ambujesu durlaksyah/ 
kalikah kathayati nitana-vikasinir madhu-liham arghahl/ 2.12 


The bees, by close attention,”? 


reveal what no one else can see— 
which of the unfolding lotus buds 
are newly open 

and which have already 

opened once 

and closed 

and now open again. 


78. Wilson, cited by Steiner, 1997, 9. 
79. arghah = adarah (Rucipati), but notice the pointed internal reference to the title of the play. 
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We hear a poet who pays attention to something truly nztana, “new,” hence 
rich with fresh honey, though it may look and sound very much like what has 
gone before. 

(ii) The systemic aspect can be spelled out. With Murari we reach the limit 
of the Pala-poets’ style. When a set of stylistic features is imitated by a voice that 
verges on parody, we can be sure that this set has more or less exhausted itself and 
will soon be superseded.®° Many of Murari’s more surreal, even grotesque poetic 
moments can be understood in these terms. He is, I have argued, an expres- 
sionist, given to the transfiguration of our perceptual habits on the basis of a 
close, rather realistic observation. But it is just this expressionist tendency that 
constitutes the final stage in the Pala poets’ evolution from their point of origin 
in Bana through Bhavabhiati to Abhinanda. Murari inherited Bhavabhiti’s inno- 
vations in plot, especially in the Mahaviracarita, and even rationalized them to 
some extent.®! He has, nonetheless, taken his materials far beyond their former 
mise en scene. Rajasekhara starts at this point. A century or so later, Sriharsa will 
inaugurate a new stage by totally fragmenting and dissecting the poetic verse or 
line. Still further into the medieval period we find the traveling catu poets who 
are magicians and mantrikas no less than astute literary critics—in both aspects 
extending Murari’s poetic bequest. 

Note that parody is not satire. True parody always operates through the 
combination of two codes, one normative and re-affirmed, the second reflexive 
and subversive. The latter in no way destroys the integrity of the former, which 
it requires for its very operation. It is parody, not satire, that is capable of 
constituting a limit (as in the case of Cervantes). 

(iii) One sure sign of the systemic change is the poet’s own self-presentation 
as a Silpin craftsman, structuring space and filling it with objects, polishing, 
cutting, honing, and perfecting his work, which exists as a concrete, solid 
medium, though it consists of words. Here the affinity with Rajasekhara is at its 
strongest. A famous passage in the Kavyamimamsa describes the poet’s very 
demanding work-day, which includes a set period (the fourth part of the day) for 
polishing and reworking what was composed in the morning (parvahna-bhaga- 
vihitasya kavyasya pariksa). “Since ones judgement is not incisive while composing 
under the influence of rasa, it is essential to re-examine [one’s work]—to remove 
excess, fill in what is lacking, re-arrange what is not well ordered, and reconstruct 


80. See discussion by Narayana Rao and Shulman of Vallabharaya’s Kridabhiramamu in 
relation to the great Telugu poet Srinatha: 2002. 

81. For example, in his reworking of the theme of the Réaksasa emissary who seeks Sita’s 
hand, and in his revision of the strange twist that makes a Yogini the true voice of Manthara. 


See discussion in Ramabrahmam,, xiii—xiv. 
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whatever was forgotten.”°* None of this obviates those forms of inspiration, 
pratibha, without which poetry cannot come into being; but even pratibha 
requires practice (abhydsa) in various technical ways spelled out in Rajasekhara’s 
fourth chapter. Murari inhabits this same world in which poetry is a profession, 
not unlike others, requiring self-discipline, technical training, constant applica- 
tion, self-criticism, and certain special forms of attention. Within this world, 
Murari remains a brilliant maverick, responsible for fashioning a unique, idio- 
syncratic style. 

(iv) Finally, we might, after all, be able to say something about context. 
The poet situates his work at the ydtra for Purusottama, as we have seen. Various 
circumstantial threads of evidence point in the direction of Puri. But even 
without a definite linkage to the Puri shrine of Purusottama-Jagannatha, there 
are certain key features of the text which, taken together, tell us something of 
its deeper axiology and its understanding of how poetry is meant to work. 

One clear strand is “Vedic,” in several specific senses of the word. Murari 
foregrounds the arcane language of Vedic ritual®> and is particularly fond of its 
textual correlates denoted by terms such as aksara, sikta, and mantra.®4 We began 
this essay with a verse in which Vedic aksaras are shown to have far-reaching 
effects on reality; but the poem is perhaps speaking more directly about poets 
than about ysis (or rather: the poet is a new sort of 7si).8° Murari aligns himself 
with Valmiki, whom he calls both muni and psi (1.7, 1.10); by his own account, 
Murari is Bala-Valmiki, his words as rich in immortal elixir as those of his model.°° 
But such statements are only the more formal and external supports for an obvi- 
ously deeper and more pervasive vision of the poet's identity and potentiality. 

A poet is someone with access to the vdg-brahman or sabda-brahman, a 
luminous force, conducive to “weight,” “depth,” and “sweetness” insofar as it is 
applied to the various gunas of the Rama story—a well-trodden path (tat-tad- 
guna-garima-gam bhira-madhura-sphurad-vag-brahmanah...kavayah, 1.9).°/ 


82. rasdvesatah kavyam viracayato na ca vivektri drstis tasmad anuparikseta/ 
adhikasya tyago nytinasya piranam anyatha-sthitasya parivarttanam 
prasmrtasyanusamdhanam cal 
Kavyamimamsa 10 (p. 52). 

83. The tradition thinks of him as a Mimamsaka, his “third path” lying between the Kumarila 
and Prabhakara schools: my thanks to H. V. Nagaraja Rao. 

84. See Steiner 1997, 21: “Teilweise lasst sich auch eine Vorliebe ftir vedische Worter 
beobachten, wodurch seine Sprache einen erhabenen, altertiimlichen Anstrich erhalt.” For instances 
of Vedic terminology, see 3.33, 3.35, 3.55, 4.23, and so on. 

85. Steiner 1997, 33. 

86. Prose passage before 1.12. 

87. The first half of this verse—the well-trodden path—is powerfully echoed in 5.26. 
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Valmiki received this refulgent gift directly, without effort (sva-nirbhasa-sabda- 
brahmanam acaryam pracetasam |upaslokitavan\, prose following the above verse). 
Murari, it seems, has to work at it, like the Vedic wordsmiths and ritualists who 
are also busy producing silpas, works of art—in some cases, “the visual trans- 
position of a model consisting of sounds.”8® Murari’s profound engagement with the 
divinity of language lies at the heart of his book and follows the Vedic conceptual 
pattern. He, too, has composed a visual, three-dimensional, sound-driven 
model that required crafting (< taks) and polishing (< un-mrj) and, no doubt, 
altered states of awareness. It is a path he has deliberately chosen, replete with 
transparent Vedic associations, and he has even provided himself with a mythic 
paradigm—that of Surya, Samjfa, and Chaya (originally Saranya and 
Savarna)—which, if we follow it through to the end, is also a story of return, 
via artistic means, to the hidden, original source (Samjfa/Saranyi, the sun's 
first wife). 

But there is a still deeper sense in which Murari is consciously and consis- 
tently “Vedic.” Although he is ostensibly telling or retelling a story, very slowly, 
while continuously showing us images of himself at work, the great majority 
of his verses are lyrical, descriptive, and transfigurative in a manner reminiscent 
of Vedic poetry. The visionary, often surreal tone; incongruous juxtaposition of 
normally discrete registers or domains; mesmerizing aural quality; pronounced 
synesthesia; extreme extension of figuration, or the compounding of figures 
(again, from distinct domains); above all, the resort to a charged, mantic utterance— 
all this is Vedic. Murari does not merely tell us that his aksaras and varnas are like 
Vedic mantras (although this theme, explicit in the prologue, recurs at several 
points); he constructs his poems so they sound and act like mantras. His delight 
in esoteric diction and rare grammatical forms contributes to this impression, as 
does his unusual syntax, which regularly de-routinizes linguistic habit. In short, 
following the AR’s own self-definition in the prologue, we have before us a man- 
tric Kavya composed by a self-professed ysi-as-poet. The fact that the verses are, 
after all, intelligible should not obscure their power to astonish and bewitch. 

But Silpa, in the Vedic sense, is not art pour lart. It is meant to change the 
reality of the si/pin and of those who follow his work—by opening up a new 
space for living, by working upon the self (atma-samskrti), by enabling transition 
to another existential sphere, re-ordering the parameters of temporality, and 
so on.®” Language is the medium in which such changes, all of which we have 
noted in Murari, become feasible. Here we touch upon the least obvious but 


88. Malamoud 2002, 21, citing Satapatha-Brahmana 3.2.1.5. Malamoud goes on (22) to 
explain that “the Vedic poems and chants are themselves silpas, or the silpa is the beauty in them.” 
89. Malamoud 2002, 23. 
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possibly one of the most important aspects of Murari’s poetry. For in the end he 
is operating in a milieu which is not Vedic but, most probably, proto-Tantric or 
yogic (in the context of medieval, Kalinga-style Tantric yoga). A kavi's speech is 
effectual, like the 7s2’s; words are tangible, visible bursts of light, slivers shaved off 
the sun and harnessed to the poet’s intention; the very name of Ramabhadra 
magically protects whoever utters it from demonic forces, just as other mantric 


0 in any case, real language—transfigurative poetic 


syllables become weapons; 
speech—is meant to uproot normative perception and thereby radically to trans- 
form the perceiver. At this point we might ask ourselves again about the identity 
of the audience for a work like the AR. If the temple setting is authentic, then 
questions relating to Rama’ own self-awareness (dtma-vedita)”! or the effects 
upon him of hearing and seeing his own past and future actions—as happens at 
several points in the text—become significant. It is at least possible that Murari 
was singing not only for learned connoisseurs but also for the god Purusottama, 
with the aim of operating on the forces active within him. Act 7, probably the 
most sustained expression of Murari’s art and the real high point of the drama 
(literally and figuratively), includes many stotra-like verses placed in the mouth 
of Vibhisana, Vasistha, and others. Such verses prefigure the genre of liturgical 
poems for use in temple ritual. Earlier moments in the AR, such as Visvamitra’s 
remarks when he first catches sight of Rama in Act 1, or when he sees the two 
brothers again in Act 2 and speaks proleptically about their mission, seem 
designed to catch the god’s attention—no less than ours—and to remind him of 
who he is. 

One possible historical explanation for such a work would focus on the criti- 
cal moment of transition in the Puri Purusottama cult from the level of a local 
deity with pronounced tribal features to a Brahminized, institutionalized 
Vaisnava temple benefiting from strong royal patronage (including in its praxis 
the Tantric worship of Kamala-Purusottama). At such a moment, a work like 
the AR, with a pronounced Vedic flavor but also with a link to the cultic realities 
of that time and place, could play a role of consequence. Precisely such a transition 
seems to have taken place in the mid-tenth century at Puri with the emergence 
of Purusottama in his classic medieval form.?* Von Stietencron places the 
building of the first Purusottama/Nilamadhava temple in Puri, after the “redis- 
covery of the god by the Somavamsi king Yayati I, between the years 949 to 
959.?° This date fits well with the lower end of the dating we ascribe to Murari. 


90. Thus Sunahéepa, prose after 2.8. 

91. See 3, prose before 36 (Sauskala is certain that Rama lacks this gift). 
92. von Stietencron 1978. See also Steiner 1997, 15. 

93. von Stietencron 1978, 66—69. 
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In any case, it seems we should recognize three Mur4ri personae, all in evi- 
dence in our play. There is, first, the sophisticated, witty, highly reflective Pala 
poet—the last in the Pala series. Then there is the polished si/pin, the poet as 
craftsman and scholar hard at work in the disciplined mode described so elo- 
quently by Rajasekhara. Finally, we have the Vedicizing proto- Tantric wordsmith, 
magically adept in the domain of mantic speech. The miracle lies in their fusion. 

We have seen it in verse after verse, but a last, self-conscious example deserves 
attention. The penultimate stanza of the AR, supposedly sung by Rama himself 
(god as a poet), combines overt Vedicisms, the metaphysical dependence on 
sabda-brahman, a defense against the alankarikas critical stance, and a negatively 
articulated note of warning that sounds almost like a mantra of imprecation: 


samunmilat-sikta-stabaka-makarandaih sravanayor 
avisramyad-dhara-savanam upacinvantu kavayah/ 

na sabda-brahmottham parimalam an-aghraya ca janah 
kavinam gambhire vacasi guna-dosau racayatu// 7.151 


May poets press a steady stream of nectar 
stored in unfolding clusters of true speech, 
and let no one who has not taken in 

the fragrance that comes from godly sound 
find fault or merit 

in a poet's deep words. 


The poem is a savana, literally a Soma-pressing sacrifice. Not everyone, 
apparently, can hear it (literally, smell it—more synesthesia). Those who can hear 
it, thus also judge it, will experience poetic speech in its primary aspect of depth. 
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Vi 


Poets of the New 


Millennium 


The year 1000 CE went unnoticed in South Asia, and our 
periodization of Sanskrit literature only accidentally corresponds to 
the arrival of a new millennium in Europe. It is nonetheless the 
case, as Sheldon Pollock has amply demonstrated, that accelerated 
processes of vernacularization can be seen throughout the Sanskrit 
cosmopolis, beginning roughly in the tenth century and extending 
for several centuries thereafter. By vernacularization Pollock refers to 
the crystallization of self-conscious literary and grammatical corpora 
within “languages of the place” such as Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
and, later, Marathi, Hindi, and so on. Pollock has argued forcefully 
that this process comes at the expense of Sanskrit literary production 
and that the newly literary languages come to supplant the cosmo- 
politan idiom of Sanskrit at least as far as belles lettres are concerned. 
The works discussed in the following two sections clearly 
demonstrate that a vital literary impulse continued to generate 
major works in Sanskrit, many of them of remarkable originality 
and undisputed novelty. The works of Bilhana and Sriharsa 
discussed here still belong to the cosmopolitan order: they 
anticipate and, indeed, receive a universal readership. As Pollock 
himself has shown, Bilhana embodies—in his autobiographical 
postscript to his Vikramankadevacarita, where he narrates his 
wanderings from patron to patron from his native Kashmir all 
the way down to Kanyakumari—the vast geographical range that 
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Sanskrit culture still occupies. At the same time, the poet who travels through 
this space speaks in a radically new voice about himself and his sense of alien- 
ation from the cultural and intellectual worlds he inhabits, as Yigal Bronner’s 
essay reveals. Sriharsa, as we have noted in the introduction to this volume, 
is seen by the Sanskrit tradition itself as the last of the great cosmopolitan poets, 
author of the fifth and final masterpiece in the canonical five mahdakavyas. 
We see this work as the culmination of the Kanauj heritage—the rich lineage 
that starts with Bana and is the subject of the previous two sections—and indeed 
of the entire tradition of monumental narrative poems (Section 3). 

And yet, Sriharsa’s Naisadhiya also represents a new departure. Even apart 
from the staggering complexity of the language and concepts that drive this 
poem, we find in it a series of unprecedented features. Never before in Sanskrit 
have the subtle complexities of character been so clearly foregrounded and 
worked through. We come to know Nala and Damayanti as unique individuals, 
almost in the novelistic sense. Indeed, at the dramatic highpoint of the poem— 
the ceremony of Damayanti selecting a husband—the poet brings the full range 
of his linguistic and artistic techniques to bear on the problem of defining Nala 
as an individual. This shadowy identity, the subject of Charles Malamoud’s essay, 
comes to light in the multi-registered speech of an unusual character and per- 
haps the real heroine of the whole work, Poetry herself (as we have said in 
the introduction to this volume). Here is another conspicuous feature in the 
Naisadhiya, and, indeed, in other works of the period: a fascination with the pro- 
cess of composing and deciphering poetry. As we see in Phyllis Granoff’s paper, 
Bilhana also incorporates this reflexive mode in his play the Karnasundari. It is 
interesting that Tibetan poetry, which is produced in this period and is modeled 
after Sanskrit kavya, also enshrines the goddess Sarasvati, in praise poems such as 
the one discussed in detail by Dan Martin in this section. Let us note that 
Martin’s paper demonstrates the cosmopolitan reach of Sanskrit literature as 
well as its outer limit: the Tibetan Sarasvati has somewhat different concerns 
and interests from those of her cis-Himalayan sister. 

The complexity that we have referred to is an important aspect of the 
working of these plays and poems and is in itself an almost inevitable product of 
any serious interaction with the cumulative richness of such a long tradition. 
Such complexity also has a beauty of its own. In addition to the aesthetic plea- 
sure of decoding complicated, intertwining signals, the explicit reflexivity 
induces dizzying cognitive effects. We should also not ignore the fact that some 
of the works under discussion, and in particular the Naisadhiya with its embedded 
Tantric mantra and the Tibetan poems, have a profound religious program at 
their heart. In short, we might posit a new poetics of complexity—linguistic, 
intertextual, figurative, and conceptual—as one primary feature of the major 
mahakavya works of this period. 
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The Poetics of Ambivalence 


Imagining and Unimagining the Political 


in Bilhanas Vikramankadevacarita 


YIGAL BRONNER 


A. Introduction: The Place of a Poet 


Compared with the scant knowledge that we have about the time and 
place of most Sanskrit poems, there is an abundance of information 
about Life of Vikramanka (Vikramankadevacarita, hereafter VDC) and 
its author Bilhana. We can date the work with rare accuracy to the 
1080s, most probably to the short period between 1085 and 1089.! 
‘The place is Kalyana, or Kalyani, capital of the Western Calukya 
dynasty, during the long reign of its victorious monarch Vikramaditya 
VI (also known as Vikrama or Vikramanka, r. 1076-1126). We also 
know much about the life of Bilhana before the composition of the 
VDC: his upbringing in Kashmir, which he left after completing his 
education sometime between 1062 and 1065,” and his subsequent 
career as a professional poet in some of the major centers of the 
Indian peninsula, such as Mathura, Kanyakubja, Pryaga, Varanasi, 
Somanatha, and the court of the Dahala King Karna in Mt. Kalafjara, 
before his arrival at Kalyana. The availability of this information is 
related to two salient features of the VDC: its explicit historical 

_ subject matter and its substantial biographical afterword. Bilhana 
went out of his way to tell his readers where and when to place him. 


1. Pathak 1966, 61; Warder 1992, 614. 

2. As noted already by Bihler in the introduction to his 1875 edition of the 
Vikramankadevacarita of Bilhana, p. 23. Cf. Raghavan 1978, 842 and Kawthekar 1995, 
17-18 for an estimate of 1062. 
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In more than one sense, a major theme of his work is precisely the place poets 
occupy in the world. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning the place that later tradition allotted 
Bilhana. The VDC is one of the most frequently quoted Sanskrit kavyas. Dozens 
of its verses have been cited in anthologies compiled throughout the subconti- 
nent. Many more verses of sources unknown to us have also been ascribed to 
Bilhana by anthology compilers.? Quite a few later poets (from Mankha in 
Kashmir to Venkatadhvarin in the deep Tamil country), literary theorists (such as 
Ruyyaka and Appayya Diksita), and commentators (like the famous Arjunavar- 
madeva in his commentary on the Amarusataka), to say nothing of Kashmir’s 
chronicler Kalhana, have referred to, praised, or quoted Bilhana.* In addition, 
Bilhana has had an unusual posthumous career as the author of the renowned and 
much-loved Caurapancasika—“The Fifty Poems of the Thief.” Indeed, he is some- 
times referred to simply by the nickname cora, “the Thief.” There is no way of 
verifying that Bilhana did compose this collection, and indeed, the ascription 
seems quite doubrful.® Still, this popular collection somehow attached itself to 
Bilhana and created for him a new biography. According to the Caurapancasika’s 
framing narrative, recorded in later works such as the Bilhanakdavya, the poet 
had an illicit love affair with a princess entrusted to him as a Sanskrit student. 
Her father came to know of this affair and was about to execute Bilhana, when the 
poet recited impromptu fifty poems. Each poem begins with the words “even 
now” (adydpi) and ends with “I remember her” (tam smarami), with longing 
descriptions of the beloved young princess in between. The king was so moved 


that he pardoned Bilhana and gave him the hand of his daughter.’ 


3. For the details and numbers, see § F. 

4. For very useful initial lists, see Misra 1976, 107-109 and Sternbach 1980, 101. For 
Arjunavarmadevas nod to Bilhana, see § FE. 

5. See, for example, Visvagunddarsacampi of Venkatadhvarin, verse 549, where the Thief is 
the second in a long list of canonical poets. Note, however, that there were those who viewed Bilhana 
and the Thief as two separate authors. An example is the Telugu author Peddana, who mentions the 
two separately in a list of glorious poets of the past (Manucaritramu of Peddana, 1.7). Clearly, much 
work needs to be done on the story of the Thief; which became extremely popular around the 
sixteenth century and circulated in languages such as Telugu, Marathi, and Tamil, in addition to 
Sanskrit. 

6. One of the verses of the collection—the first in the northern recension—is quoted by 
Bhoja and hence must predate Bilhana (Raghavan 1978, 842). In her study of the different recen- 
sions of the poem, Miller reached the conclusion that the ascription, although far from certain, 
is not entirely impossible (Miller 1971, 188-89). 

7. The Bilhanakavya, which is presented as if it were Bilhana’s own autobiographical account 
of this whole affair, offers one version of this story. See Bi/hanakdavya ascribed to Bilhana, 1-74 and 
125-64, for the narrative framing the embedded love poems (75—124). For a synopsis of the story, 
see Kawthekar 1995, 42-45. 
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Like many such late medieval narratives, this (after)life of Bilhana deals with 
the tense, indeed, dangerous relationship between poets and patrons and the 
power of poetry in deciding matters of life and death.® Beyond such recurring 
patterns, however, the story also picks out themes from Bilhana’s own poetry, his 
autobiographical account in the VDC; as well as several other afterlives attached 
to him. These consistently portray a poet living on the edge: he is hired for his 
poetry, in trouble because of his poetry, and sometimes out of trouble, again, 
thanks to his poetry. An ambivalent and almost renegade figure, he is occupied 
with carving a space for himself in a world that he perceives as essentially hostile 
and unworthy of his poetry. He is thus always on the road, ever on the verge of 
insulting his local interlocutors, always somewhat distanced from his subject 
matter, and at times explicitly resentful of his patrons. This essay sets out to show 
that a new poetics of ambivalence and alienation is the most distinctive feature 


of the VDC, the Thief’s main work.? 


B. Setting the Right(?) Tone: Bilhana’s Introductory 
Appeal to His Audiences 


Bilhana sandwiches his extensive narrative of King Vikrama’s exploits—consti- 
tuting the bulk of his 18-canto poem—between two personal statements: a short 
preface and a much longer biographical afterward. The preface is a statement 
about the author's literary ideals and the sociopolitical environment he 
inhabits, apropos the crucial question of the work’s reception. Bilhana addresses 
several audiences in connection with his quest for approval: a large pantheon 
of divinities, the collective of canonical poets, contemporary literati and critics, 
and the entire class of kings, which includes his former, current, and future 
patrons. Perhaps surprisingly, Bilhana feels most confident of winning the 
endorsement of the first group. This is because only the divinities can be trusted 
to recognize good poetry when they hear it. 

More specifically, the poem’s first eight verses, which function as its necessary 
invocation, depict the deities as occupying a world of relative harmony. The 
realm of gods and goddesses is by no means monochromatic or free of tensions. 
On the contrary, what makes them so special is that they are perfectly capable of 
containing contrasts. The divinities are portrayed as complex entities made of 


8. See, for example, the narratives recorded in Granoff 1995, 373-74 (on the tension 
between King Bhoja and Dhanapala); cf. Shulman 1992 (on the Tamil corpus). 

9. Bilhanas other extant work, a drama titled Karnasundari, is the subject of Phyllis 
Granoff’s essay in this volume. 
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conflicting elements, each of which embodies its opposite. Take, for example, 
Bilhana’s invocation of goddess Parvati for the protection of his readers: 


Her single breast looms large: 

it reaches almost up to her mouth 

to receive word, as it were, about the whereabouts 
of the other. 

That's our Daughter of the King of Mountains 
when she is half herself and half her lover. 


May she protect you!!° 


This verse, with its daring imagery and playful attribution of human agency 
to insentient entities (utpreksa), both of which are typical of Bilhana, begins with 
an acute sense of asymmetry, split, and loss, epitomized by the image of a wom- 
an’s sole, towering breast, longing for its missing partner. But this split turns 
out to be the outcome of, and hence the icon for, the tightest possible union, 
as Parvati, Daughter of the King of Mountains, combines herself with her lover, 
Siva, to create a single new body: she is literally made of, or carries, half his 
body alongside half of hers (priyardha-sthitim udvahantyah). It is this Parvati— 
successfully containing both bodies, genders, and divine powers—whom Bilhana 
invokes. In fact, Parvati appears in his preface only in this combined (ardha- 
narisvara) form. Her partner Siva, for his part, is also a symbol of tensions 
contained, because he manages both to soothe Parvati and to address his other 
lover Sandhya at the same time (1.6). 

A similar picture is found in Visnu’s household. Laksmi's image reflected in 
his sword is a constant reminder of Radha, Visnu’s other consort and Laksmi’s 
rival (1.5). This state of contained opposition is also manifest in the chromatic 
imagery that Bilhana employs to portray this god, who is compared with a 
black bee in a white lotus (1.2). The poem’s opening verse contains another 
chromatic contrast when it describes Visnu’s sword. Its pitch-black blade reflects 
his handheld conch, which calls to mind the foam of the milky ocean that 
this god once churned (1.1). Visnu’s sword, then, is both black and white, solid 
and liquid, presence and memory—an amazing embodiment of coexisting 
opposites. | 

Why is the ability to contain opposites so important to Bilhana? For one 
thing, it seems that frictions and tensions are a precondition for creativity, 


10. VDC 1.4: 
eka-stanas tungatarah parasya varttam iva prastum agan mukhdgram / 
yasyah priyardha-sthitim udvahantyah sa patu vah parvata-raja-putri // 
For a possible rejoinder in Telugu to this striking verse, see Manucaritramu of Pedanna, 1.4. 
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so. long as they can be managed. Consider, in this connection, Bilhana’s all- 
important appeal to Sarasvati, Poetry embodied: 


It is as if the planets envied the stardom of Guru, 
“Lord of Speech,” and searched for their own 
weighty words, that they ended up as pearls 
strung on Sarasvati's rosary. 


May She be favorable to you.!! 


The planet Guru (Jupiter) is known as the Lord of Speech, a status that 
rouses the jealousy of the other planets; note again the playful lending of human 
emotions and motivations to nonhumans. Yet Sarasvati is easily, and quite liter- 
ally, capable of handling these covetous heavenly bodies, who in her palm sud- 
denly seem as petty as their aspirations. The whole image harkens back to 
Subandhu’s famous verse about poets who have won Sarasvati’s favor and who 
therefore behold the entire world as if it were a tiny, handheld jujube.! 
Containing and controlling the bickering worlds (and words), it would seem, 
are the sine qua non of poetry. 

Moreover, the state of union and the containment of contrasts are unambig- 
uous indicators of true success. Sarasvati's rosary with its bickering planets, just 
like Visnu's sword of contrasting colors and Parvati’s dual-gendered body, are 
signs of power and wholesomeness that are physically manifest for those capable 
of seeing them. Consider, likewise, Visnu’s chest, which combines another 
set of opposites. Bilhana portrays its dark surface as a virtual touchstone 
(kasa-pattika), on which the gold of this god’s good fortune (saubhagya-hemnah) 
is displayed in the form of the luminous sheen of his consort Sri (1.3). The ref- 
erence is to the process of inspecting metals by rubbing them against a piece of 
fine-grained dark schist: only pure gold leaves an unmistakable bright streak on 
its surface. The mention of the touchstone is significant. Bilhana is convinced 
that if the gold of his poem were tested on the gods and goddesses, it would 
immediately be recognized. One indication of his remarkable self-confidence is 
the fact that nowhere in the benedictory verses does he seek the gods’ protec- 
tion or Sarasvati'’s inspiration for himself. It is only for his readers that he pleads 
with Visnu, Siva, Parvati, and Poetry embodied, on whose grace (prasdda) he 


11. VDC 1.7: 
vacdmsi vacaspati-matsarena sarani labdhum graha-mandaliva / 
muktaksa-sitratvam upaiti yasyah sa saprasddastu sarasvati vah // 

12. Vasavadatta of Subandhu, p. 1: 
kara-badara-sadrsam akhilam bhuvana-talam yat-prasadatah kavayah / 
pasyanti siksma-matayah sa jayati sarasvati devi // 
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can presumably count. Since the divinities embody the yardstick of quality, 
Bilhana sees their approval as guaranteed. If only one were writing poetry in 
the world of Sarasvati and the gods. 

But unfortunately the poet inhabits the human realm, which Bilhana 
envisions as ridden with contradictions and full of gaps that are extremely difh- 
cult to bridge. The poet, we learn, works in a thoroughly divided world. He 
faces canonical poets and upstarts, traditional literary tastes and new fashions, 
great poets and lousy ones, a few good critics and a hoard of nasty and pro- 
fessional faultfinders, some sensitive readers among many dull patrons, and not 
more than a handful of noble monarchs amid a sea of crooked politicians. 
Bilhana accentuates these harsh divides with a series of paired verses, in which 
every second stanza starkly contradicts the first. One verse warns the canonical 
poets (kavindras) about present-day literary thieves who are eager to loot the 
treasures of their poems. These new poets are thus reminiscent of the asuras, 
who were bent on grabbing the nectar of immortality (amyta) from the gods 
during the churning of the ocean (1.11). But the following verse takes the exact 
opposite position. The great poets of the past have no reason to worry: the ocean 
of literature is inexhaustible, and upstart writers are welcome to loot whatever 
they want (1.12). In one verse the poet boasts that good critics will love his 
work even though it departs from the older patterns and employs a cutting-edge 
style (1.13),!9 and in the next he bemoans the dullness of critics, who blunt 
good poetry in much the same way in which a hard rock blunts a knife (1.14). 

More specifically, the opposition between two distinct poetic ideals is also 
presented in two succeeding verses. One extols the southern vaidarbha style, 
typically associated with Kalidasa, as flowing pleasantly and without interrup- 
tion like a “cloudless rain of nectar to the ears” (an-abhra-vrstih sravanamrtasya). 
It is also highly traditional, “the very birthplace of Sarasvati’s elegant gestures” 
(sarasvati-vibhrama-janma-bhimi), and safe to use: the success of vaidarbha 
poetry is “money in the bank” (saubhagya-labha-pratibhih padanam). But the 
next verse praises the bolder “flashy” (citra) style, often associated with Bana and 
his followers. Verse in citra contains a complex arrangement of poetic tropes, 
reminiscent of an intricate musical concerto (pancama-ndda-mitra-citrokti- 
sandarbha-vibhisanesu), and it too is never devoid of Sarasvati: poets who com- 
pose in this style are so illustrious that it seems as if this goddess, Poetry 
embodied, always plays her lute inside their mouths (sarasvati yad-vadanesu 
nityam abhati vinam iva vadayanti).'4 Sarasvati is thus capable of manifesting 


13. The contrast is between vaidarbha and vaicitrya styles. More on the similar tension 
between vaidarbha and citra in the following paragraph. 

14. VDC 1.9-10. Is Bilhana alluding here to the Gaudiya style? If so, the contrast he 
refers to may be also regional, not just aesthetic, pace Pollock 2006, 220. 
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herself in two very different styles, and the implication is that our poet, too, 
is proficient in using both in the same poem. Thus he too has the ability to 
embody contrasts—the very sign of quality. But whether the petty critics can 
appreciate such a fine mixture is an altogether different question. 

Bilhana, in other words, has an internal compass, but he feels that the realm 
he occupies is so polarized and its inhabitants are so misguided that his clear 
sense of direction will do him little good. This notion is expressed most intensely 
when the poet turns to address his readership directly. This is done in a series of 
verses that spell out some irreconcilable divide, usually in the first metrical half, 
and then heighten this divide with an illustration (dystanta), typically in the 
second half: a poet’s genius captivates the wise but not the dull, just like a fine 
needle can pierce a pearl but not a rock; readers who appreciate good poets know 
when to avoid ill ones, not unlike the musk deer that grazes the fragrant granthi 
leaf and avoids mere grass; poetasters can fool dull-minded critics but never 
sophisticated ones, just as water can extinguish fire but not the luster of precious 
stones (1.16—18). 

Moving from the general to the personal, Bilhana notes that ever since he 
left his homeland, he has been living and working in an environment totally 
devoid of cultural refinement: 


Poetic Genius must be Saffron’s fellow citizen. 
Here’s how I know: I haven’t come across 

a trace of either, ever since I left 

the jurisdiction of Sarada.!> 


Saffron, a rare and expensive spice, is a specialty of Kashmir. Bilhana believes 
that the same is true of the equally rare quality of poesy. In fact, he has no qualms 
about saying to the face of his audience in the Deccan—to the degree that he, 
in fact, considers them a worthy audience—that they have no true poets in their 
midst and must import his like from the remote Himalayan valley.!° Indeed, 
the verse uses a pun (s/esa) to drive the point home: Kashmir (sarada-desa, or land 
of goddess Sarada) is indeed the jurisdiction of Poetry (sérada-ddesa, taking 
Sarada as a synonym for Sarasvati). True, the author’s celebration of himself as 
a rare commodity from Kashmir can be understood as lending prestige to his 
Calukya employers, who managed to acquire his services. But the local audience 
could not have failed to detect a certain disdain in Bilhana’s voice. 


15. VDC 1.21: 
sahodarah kunkuma-kesaranam bhavanti ninam kavita-vilasah / 
na saradadesam apasya arstas tesim yad anyatra maya prarohah // 
16. See Cox 2011 for a fine discussion of this verse in the context of the larger circulation of 
commercial and cultural commodities between Kashmir and the deep south. 
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I return to the Kashmiri component of Bilhana's identity later, but for now 
let us stay with the more general sense of alienation as a condition of his being 
a poet. Surely there is pride in being the one true poet, the imported saffron that 
gives the otherwise watery local soup taste and color. But the preface also betrays 
the loneliness of a poet who almost by definition operates outside the jurisdic- 
tion of Poetry, with no one as his equal or peer. In fact, because fools populate 
all literary salons, one’s gift becomes a liability (1.23). What appreciation can 
Bilhana expect from those who would find even the succulent sugarcane unpal- 
atable (1.20), and who, like camels, would always choose a thorny bush over a 
lush grove (1.29)? 

In fact, toward the end of the short preface it becomes clear that Bilhana 
feels most alienated when it comes to kings, the protagonists and patrons of his 
poetry. The contradictions that he has to manage when dealing with these difh- 
cult customers are the harshest. Think of the writer as a goldsmith, his poetry as 
the ornaments he fashions from gold or precious stones, and the king as the 
client. This is a standard metaphor that Bilhana repeatedly invokes in order to 
express his profound doubt about the whole exchange (1.16, 18-19). For all he 
knows, his customer may be a brutish savage who simply has no clue about the 
value of the poet’s craft: 


The number of fine feats on their résumés 

is zero. Can someone tell me why such kings 
assemble teams of poet laureates? Why in the world 
would berry-wearing forest dwellers 

appoint a jewelry designer in residence?!” 


Note the emphasis on résumés (caritra, echoing carita in the poems title). 
A king should be able to provide his poet with at least a few achievements to work 
with, for the process of poetic imagination cannot be entirely foundationless. Or 
perhaps it can? Bilhana reaches the apex of his bitterness when he claims, con- 
versely, that what kings actually do or do not do is of no significance whatever. 
It is only the poet's craft that matters. One may be a perfect ruler and be entirely 
forgotten if there is no true poet by his side (1.26). Moreover, the poet has the 
power to turn a hero into a villain and vice versa. Ravanas ignominy and Ramas 
glory are cases in point. Both these lasting images from the Ramayana are indic- 
ative of the power of First Poet Valmiki and of nothing else (sa sarva evadikaveh 
prabhavah). To make sure that the message is not lost (one should never take 


17. VDC 1.25: 
kim caru-caritra-vilasa-Sinyah kurvanti bhipah kavi-samgrahena / 
kim jatu gunja-phala-bhisananadm suvarna-karena vane-caranam // 
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such things for granted when operating outside the jurisdiction of Poetry), 
Bilhana spells out the necessary conclusion: “Kings better not rub their poets the 
wrong way!” (na kopaniyah kavayah ksitindraih, \.27).'® 

Before concluding the preface, Bilhana hastens to add that King Vikrama, 
his current patron and subject matter, is by no means unworthy of praise. On the 
contrary, so illustrious are the deeds of this king that any poem of which he is the 
hero will be admired regardless of its literary merit (1.28). Indeed, the pearls and 
gems are already supplied by the history of the Calukya dynasty; all that the 
poet/jeweler has to do is to string them together, and the outcome is sure to be 
a perfect piece of jewelry (1.30). But these declarations, although they may cer- 
tainly soften the previous message, still cannot wipe it clean. The bitter and 
cynical tone has already sunk in, and the listeners—King Vikrama, whose fellow 
monarchs Bilhana has just torn to shreds, and his courtiers, whose literary sensi- 
tivity he has just denounced in no uncertain terms—must now be on the edges 
of their seats, nervous to examine the ornament that the master from Kashmir 


has crafted in his workshop. 


C. On Thickening: Imagining the Political in the VDC 


It is not as if they were not nervous to begin with. King Vikrama had a few 
skeletons in his closet that called for treatment by the most delicate hand. By the 
mid-1080s there was probably no one in the Calukya kingdom who had not 
heard of the fate of King Vikramas siblings, his older brother Somadeva (also 
known as Someégvara II) and his younger brother Jayasimha. Vikrama had 
imprisoned or executed the former and had arrested or exiled the latter.!? 
It would take a truly gifted poet to put a positive spin on these embarrassing 
events, and so the courtiers might have been willing to swallow some insults 
from their arrogant acquisition from Kashmir if, as he insinuated, he had the 
capacity to turn even a villain into a hero. But the fact that Bilhana even men- 
tioned this in his preface alongside his ominous reference to monarchs with 
dismal résumés must have caused the king’s men’s hearts to miss a beat, and his 
brief praise for Vikrama may not have entirely eased their concerns when he 
turned to his actual subject matter: the kingdom's sensitive political drama. 
Bilhana begins his narrative by going generations back, narrating the ofh- 


cial story of the Calukyas’ mythic origin from the god Brahma’s cupped hand, 


18. The same point is strongly reiterated in the work’s penultimate verse (VDC 18.107). 
See McCrea 2010, 517-18, for a translation and discussion of both verses and their implication. 
19. See the discussion of these “blots” on “the fame of Vikrama” in Pathak 1966, 62. 
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or culuka (1.46).*° Turning to more recent memory, he begins with the exploits 
of Tailapa, Vikrama’s great-grandfather, and gradually works his way down to his 
father, Ahavamalla (also known as Someévara J). The courtiers can gradually 
relax. The Calukya monarchs, it turns out, have heroically protected and 
expanded their realm, thereby proving to be worthy of their divine origin and 
of Bilhana’s craft. Consider, for example, the following description of Tailapa, 
still in the work’s first canto: 


In the battlefield, it was the heat of his valor 
that made his hand sweat, so that his sword— 
a living form of Death to his foes—grew thick 
with pollen from the flurry of flowers 

that Indra kept pouring.”! 


It is not the actual skirmish with his enemies that makes a true hero like 
Tailapa swelter, but the sheer impact of his own hot valor. This internal quality, 
which also manifests itself externally in the successful handling of his foes, 
attracts the attention of the gods, those ardent connoisseurs of bravery, and their 
king, Indra, shows him his highest token of appreciation, a rain of flowers. 
Perspiration and pollen combine to coat Tailapas sword, which his enemies 
view as the very embodiment of the dark god of death, with a colorful layer. 
The blade’s thickening (nibidatva) is its divine and poetic stamp of approval. 
As with Visnu’s scimitar in the opening verses, Tailapas varnished, multi- 
colored sword is the touchstone of his distinct qualities. 

Bilhana continues to meditate on this same sharp object: 


His sword is black as a womans eyeliner. 
The fame born of its tip is white. 
Here's why: it pillages paleness 


from the cheeks of enemies’ wives, 


wan as a chunk of sugarcane.” 


20. For a summary of this and similar origin myths of the Calukyas in inscriptions and other 
sources, see Banerjee 2004, 185-87. For a discussion of the various shifts in the official genealogy 
of the Kalyana Calukyas and their new interest in historiography, see Pollock 2006, 148-61. 

21. VDC 1.70: 

Sauryésmana svinna-karasya yasya samkhyesu khadgah pratipaksa-kalah / 
purandara-prerita-puspa-vrsti-paraga-sangan nibidatvam dpa // 

22. VDC 1.71: 

yasyanjana-syamala-khadga-patta-jatani jane dhavalatvam apuh / 
arati-nari-sara-kanda-pandu-ganda-sthali-nirluthanad yasamsi // 

For further discussion of the question of the dark origins and nature of royal fame in this 
verse and others, see McCrea 2010, 517. 
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Again, chromatic contrasts somehow coexist in Tailapa. Fame is conventionally 
white in kavya, but Bilhana proposes to explain how it is that glory emerges so 
bright from the dark surface of his scimitar by resorting to another signature 
attribution. Fame’s strange whitening, after all, takes place just at the time when 
the faces of his foes’ wives also become ashen as they fear the worst when their 
husbands battle Tailapa. Fame is thus imagined as a robber, plundering their 
paleness. Note that it is not uncommon in kdévya to conflate military and erotic 
conquests or even to index one’s martial achievements by the losses suffered by 
fair women on the other side.*> But Bilhana’s imagery and attribution of agency 
to fame are original, and his combination of the pallidness of the women’s cheeks 
with the eyeliner-black of the sword is striking, bringing his fascination with 
chromatic and emotional contrasts to new heights. Moreover, the wording 
involves more than just the import of vocabulary from the erotic to the heroic 
domain. The long compound spanning almost the entire length of the verse’s 
second half incorporates a five-word sequence lifted straight from Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra (Sara-kanda-pandu-ganda-sthali, “cheeks wan as a chunk of 
sugarcane”), where the context is indeed erotic.*4 So our poet, too, is involved in 
an act of plundering. The author who later came to be known by the nickname 
“the Thief” stole from Kalidasa’s coffers an entire chunk of poetry, just as he had 
warned that poets do.” At the same time, he put this stolen line to a radically 
new use, thereby proving his other earlier point, namely, that kévya cannot be 
exhausted by such theft. All in all, the verse is an incredible example of Bilhana’s 
poetic intensification or “thickening”: contrasting colors, images, attributions, 
emotional “flavors” (vasas), and words from significant intertexts are carefully 
interwoven into the description of Tailapa’s sword in a manner that calls attention 
both to this king’s heroism and to Bilhana’s genius. 

Similar images of weaponry continue to appear as the poet finally turns to 
King Vikrama, the work’s main protagonist. Indeed, Bilhana expands his 
methods of intensification by resorting to imagery that transcends the visual. 
Consider, for example, the following reference to Vikrama's bow by an envoy 


eulogizing the king in Canto 5: 


Your bow is soul mate to your arm. 
What foe in the front line can tolerate 
its twang, amplified by the wailing 


23. For a discussion of a similar description of “might in the negative” and a conflation of 
military and erotic conquests in the corpus of the Sena poets, see Knutson 2010, 7-11, 19-25. 

24. Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa 3.8. 

25. Indeed, the same verbal root /uthana (looting) is used to describe both literary theft 
(VDC 1.11) and the pillaging of paleness (1.71). 
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of the doe-eyed darlings 
back home?2® 


Note again the movement from embodied valor—here in the form of 
Vikrama's arm, from which the bow is as inseparable as a soul mate (pranayin)—to 
the perceptible, external strum of his bowstring. Indeed, terrifying for the ears of 
enemy soldiers in the firing line, this sound is somehow carried all the way home, 
where it is manifest in the concurrent crying of the soldiers’ bereaved wives. ‘This 
amplification of the bow’s twang by means of a different sound quality from afar is, 
therefore, just like the colorful thickening of Tailapa’s sword, a token of universal 
recognition of true quality. Moreover, this verse is uttered by an envoy whose 
speech, we are told, zs Sarasvati (5.30), so that it may be that Poetry herself, through 
the envoy and ultimately the poet, signals her own recognition of Vikrama’s 
unworldly valor by adding to the strumming of the bowstring (isvanah) a hyp- 
notic, hissing alliteration (asau samara-simni sahyate). Bilhana has an ear for sounds 
that consist of, manifest, or mask other sounds (for example, 5.19, 40), just as his 
eye is tuned to colors that contain their opposites and other complex textures. 

Bilhana also resorts to quite different means of poetic intensification. 
Particularly prominent in this context is his consistent attempt to fashion King 
Vikrama in the mold of Rama. Bilhana alludes to the Rama template already at 
the outset when he narrates the origin of the Calukyas: like Rama, the first 
Calukyas descended to earth after the gods appealed to Brahma to save the 
world (1.40-57), and their original capital was the city of Ayodhya, “where 
Rama lived with Sita after defeating Ravana” (prasddhya tam ravanam adhyuvasa 
yam maithiligah 1.63). Then, when nothing in the north is left unconquered, 
the Calukyas move south, where their subsequent successful campaign, not 
unlike Rama’s, reaches all the way to the southern shores and then to the island 
“kingdom of Vibhisana’ (1.64—66). 

More important, Bilhana repeatedly identifies Vikrama himself with Rama. 
Rama is not invoked in the context of Vikramas triumph over a demonic 
enemy—a pattern that, Sheldon Pollock has argued, came to dominate Sanskrit 
political imagination shortly after the time of Bilhana, coinciding with the rise 
of Muslim power in South Asia.*” Rather, the Ramazation of Vikrama highlights 
the latter’s aversion to power and love for his siblings, even when they turn 
against him.?8 Indeed, portraying Vikrama as a brother-loving Rama is at the 


26. VDC 5.34: 
tvad-bhuja-pranayi-capa-nisvanah kair asau samara-simni sahyate / 
vyaktim eti ripu-mandiresu yah krandita-dhvanibhir ena-caksusam // 
27. See Pollock 1993. 


28. For an extensive discussion of male intimacy in the VDC, see Cox 2010. 
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heart of Bilhana’s poetic project, precisely because of the political circumstances 
described earlier. Consider the moment when the close resemblance between the 
protagonist and his mythical model is first announced. ‘This takes place in the 
second canto, when Ahavamalla is performing an elaborate set of rituals to Siva 
in order to beget sons. Appeased, Siva tells Ahavamalla: 


Your efforts have won you two sons. 

But a third, born between them, is the gift 
of my goodwill. With his mighty two arms 
he will fetch Lady Fortune 

even from the ocean’s other shore, 


just like Rama.2? 


Like Rama, Vikrama’s birth results from divine intervention, and he too is 
predicted to bring Lady Fortune (s77) from across the sea. But the comparison is 
somewhat imperfect. Rama rescued Sita, Sri embodied, from the demon island 
of Lanka, whereas in Vikrama’s case sri refers either to some overseas loot that 
certainly involves no defeat of a demonic other or to his marriage to Candralekha, 
a princess from a neighboring kingdom whose family traces its origin back to 
Lanka.°? An even more striking discrepancy is the explicit mention of Vikrama 
as being sandwiched between his two brothers. This is because Rama is the 
paradigmatic older brother, first in line to the throne and a father figure to 
his younger brothers, Laksmana in particular.?! Vikrama is famously not the 
oldest son, and Bilhana’s portrayal of him as a middle-born Rama signals his 
bold plan to somehow turn this liability into an asset. 

The daring approach resurfaces in Canto 3, when Ahavamalla is about to 
choose his heir apparent. Ignoring seniority altogether, he wishes to confer this 
status on Vikrama. ‘The father’s words “ring like the anklets of Sarasvati” (3.29) 
when he tries to convince his beloved middle-born to consent (3.31). But 


Vikrama feels that Ahavamalla is entirely blinded by his fatherly love for him. 


29. VDC 2.53: 
suta-dvayam te nija-karma-sambhavam mama prasadat tanayas tu madhyamah / 
payo-nidheh para-gatam api sriyam sa dor-balad rama ivaharisyati // 

30. Warder 1972, 48. This verse resonates with the official language of Vikrama’s inscrip- 
tions, and especially with a stanza that is repeated in both the Nilgunda plates (1913-1914b, 
153-54, lines 54-56) and the stone inscriptions from Yéwur (Barnett 1912a, 278, lines 95-99) 
and is part of what Pollock has termed Vikrama’s “letterhead.” As Pollock 2006, 141, n. 55 notes, 
“The mythic meaning has for us entirely occluded the factual except for a few obvious correlations, 
e.g., that a Cola king declared himself to be Vikramaditya’s vassal during some expedition to 
the south.” 

31. On brotherly relationship in Valmiki and on Rama’s fatherlike position, see Goldman 
1980. 
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His answer is affectionate and beautiful—he too is compared with Sarasvati here 
(3.33)—but amounts to a polite refusal. Disregarding the order of birth, he 
warns, would amount to destroying the family’s good name (3.36—38). Somesvara 
should therefore be king, while Vikrama himself will happily embrace the status 
of the king’s loyal foot soldier (3.39). To drive this point home, Vikrama cites 


the negative example of Dasaratha, Rama's father: 


By transgressing order and making Bharata 
his heir, Rama’s father went down in infamy: 
To this day, wherever you turn, he is known 


as “the pawn of women.”°2 


This clinches the argument. Threatened with the ignominy of Daégaratha, 
who was maneuvered by his wife Kaikeyi to anoint the junior Bharata and to 
exile the first-born Rama, Ahavamalla appoints his senior son heir apparent. 
What is remarkable here is that Bilhana casts Somegvara, Vikrama’s brother- 
turned-enemy, as the family’s Rama and puts Vikrama in the role of Bharata. 
Note, however, that this unprecedented reversal of the Rama template serves to 
establish Vikrama’s complete indifference to power and his utter refusal to 
unseat his brother, even at the price of turning his father down. Thus Bilhana 
cleverly insinuates that it is precisely because Vikrama is such a devoted younger 
brother that he is the real Rama in the family. This trend intensifies later in the 
work, in the aftermath of Ahavamalla’s death. With his father dead, Vikrama is 
said to willfully embrace exile in a manner that is reminiscent of Rama's behavior 
after the death of his father. Even when Someégvara marches after him with his 
army, Vikrama, just like Rama before him, is keen on avoiding conflict at any 
cost. It is only when war with Someévara is no longer avoidable and following a 
direct dictum from an increasingly impatient god Siva that Vikrama, in self- 
defense, fights and captures his brother.>” 

Bilhana, in other words, is clearly aware of the problem inherent in applying 
the Rama template to Vikrama’s story, and he ingeniously turns this problem to 
his hero’s advantage. Needless to say, there are other sides to this story. In fact, 
a later biography of Vikrama written by his own son appears to starkly contradict 
Bilhana’s version, according to which Somesvara was first crowned unopposed 
and then deposed following his attack on his peace-loving brother. In this other 


32. VDC 3.40: 
ramasya pitra bharato bhisiktah kramam samullanghya yad atma-rajye / 
tenothita stri-jita ity akirtir addydpi tasyasti dig-antaresu // 
33. Note, for example, that throughout Canto 6, where the conflict between the two brothers 
unfolds, Bilhana carefully and consistently calls Vikrama “prince” and Somesvara “king,” thereby 
insinuating that the former respects the superior status of the latter. 
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biography it is Vikrama who is made crown prince when he is only 16, presumably 
in order to assert his claim to the throne at the expense of his brother.>4 Or con- 
sider the diplomatic and military maneuvers of the exiled Vikrama, which appear 
to be a typical case of cementing external alliances in the hope of regaining 
power at home. These are portrayed in the poem as resulting from the prince’s 
desire to benefit the kingdom that estranged him and as stemming from his deep 
obligation to protect friendly kings.*? Bilhana, then, is invested in portraying his 
protagonist as a disinterested party, forced to take part in the political game. 
He is a Rama who did not want to become one, and it is this, more than 
anything else, that truly makes him Rama-like. 

In depicting his Vikrama as an unwilling hero who becomes king despite his 
resistance at every step of the way, Bilhana follows Bana, the famous court poet 
of Emperor Harsa (r. G06—47). Bilhana knowingly emulates Bana’s solution to 
a similar political problem. This is because, like Vikrama, Harsa was sandwiched 
between an older brother (Rajyavardhana) and a powerful brother-in-law 
(Grahavarman), who was wedded to his younger sister (Rajyasri). But, as Bana 
reports in his Life of Harsa (Harsacarita), all of Harsa’s potential competitors 
disappeared almost at once. When the older brother was on the frontline fighting 
the Huns and the younger sister was away with her husband, the father 
(Prabhakara) suddenly died. Then the brother-in-law was assassinated by the 
king of Malwa, and the sister was abducted. Harsa’s older brother set out to 
avenge this assassination and redeem his sister, only to be treacherously mur- 
dered by the king of the Gaudas. Harsa alone was left, and he unwillingly 
assumed power only in order to rescue his sister and punish the evil doers. 
As | argue elsewhere, Bana too may have been hired to put a positive spin on the 
ascendancy of a junior prince to power, which, as A. K. Warder has already 
noted, might have been “less exemplary.”*° Indeed, in both cases a second-born 
prince was fated to be king: Vikrama was ordained by Siva, and Harsa by the full 
set of physical marks that dot the limbs of born kings and that, “as it were, held 
fast to his arms and legs and, ignoring his protests, forcefully dragged him to the 
throne and placed him on it.”?” 


34. Vikramankabhyudaya of Somesvara p. 54. This work has reached our hands incomplete, 
and the extant text covers only a very small portion of Vikrama’s story. Note also that in the VDC 
itself, Bilhana depicts Vikrama as a defacto yuvarija (esp. VDC 3.57ff.). For a more detailed 
comparison of the VDC's version to other Calukya sources see McCrea 2010, 508-11. 

35. For more on Bilhana’s sublimation of the political by means of the personal see Cox 
2010. 

36. See Bronner 2010, 53-55. The quote is from Warder 1972, 46. 

37. Harsacarita of Bana, p. 119: 


anicchantam api balad dropayitum iva simhasanam sarvavayavesu sarva-laksanair grhitam. 
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Bilhana is clearly aware of Bana’s work, the only political biography in 
Sanskrit that has been passed to us from the first millennium C.E. He emulates 
Bana not only in portraying a hero predestined to rule but averse to his destiny, 
but also in inserting his own story into the poem about his hero. This intertex- 
tual nod is the final act of poetic intensification in Bilhana’s project. Vikrama is 
not only a heroic fighter who, much like Rama, will do everything he can to 
avoid war with his brothers. He is also, it is implied, an empire builder of Harsa’s 
magnitude, and, like him, he is worthy of Bilhana, a poet of Bana’s caliber. 


D. On Thinning: Unimagining the Political in the VDC 


So did Vikrama and his men finally relax in their seats? Did not the poet from 
Kashmir give them his stamp of approval? After all, he cleared Vikrama of any 
wrongdoing and glorified him to the extent that V. S. Pathak dubs Bilhana a 
“defence counsel,” and his poem a “defence plea” that lent the king “a halo of 
epic magnanimity.”°® There are, however, numerous points in the VDC where 
Bilhana appears to knowingly flatten the very poetic construction he has so 
meticulously built. These consist of conspicuous gaps and loud silences that 
are at least as potent as the intensifications and reverberations discussed earlier, 
and that allow the poet to express and even foreground an undying ambiva- 
lence toward his subject matter. 

To begin with, consider the already-mentioned incongruity between the 
Ramayana template and the story of Vikrama. A basic feature of the Rama 
mytheme, as Pollock has demonstrated, is the birth through divine intervention 
of a creature who escapes the categories “god” and “human” in order to defeat a 
powerful demon who has already attained immunity from either.*? The ten- 
headed Ravana, a monster terrorizing the world unopposed, is a necessary pre- 
condition for Rama's appearance. Moreover, as Pollock has also shown, one of 
the main breakthroughs of Valmiki’s Ramayana, when seen against the backdrop 
of the Mahabharata, is that violence is strictly forbidden in the familial and the 
political arenas and is permitted only in the exotic, demonic realm. What the 
Mahabharata “brothers,” says Pollock, the Ramayana “others.”#9 But a demonic 
enemy is entirely absent from the VDC, where Vikrama’s major military achieve- 
ments are indeed two hard-won victories over his own siblings. It is therefore 
not entirely clear why Brahma, Siva, and the other gods should have intervened 


38. The quotes are from Pathak 1966, 58, 69, 71. 
39. Pollock 1991, 29-43. 
40. Pollock 1993, 283. 
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to bring forth the Calukyas and, later, Vikrama himself, if the result is this 
intrafamilial power struggle. This is one point on which the poet is silent, 
a silence he himself foregrounds. 

Take, for example, his description of the Calukyas’ origins from Brahma’s 
handful (cu/uka) of ritual water. Brahma is in the midst of his twilight rites when 
Indra suddenly arrives to see him. As is often the case, Indra needs help with 
some emergency, and after some mandatory praises he gets right to the point: 


My agents are reporting such turmoil on earth, Lord, 
that due share of the sacrifice— 

our timeless privilege as gods— 

will soon become, I’m afraid, 

a matter of memory.*! 


Precisely at the point where Bilhana’s predecessors—think, for example, 
of Magha in the Sisupdalavadha—would revel in describing the monstrosity and 
terrifying deeds, past and present, of a demon who has become the terror of the 
gods, Bilhana’s Indra is extremely tightlipped. He merely notes that the world is 
in a state of turmoil (vip/ava) that endangers what, for the gods, is of crucial 
importance: the continued performance of sacrificial rites.4* There is nothing 
Indra can add, and he admits that he is loath to speak (kim va bahuktaih, 1.43). 
It is as if the poet, too, is suddenly at a loss for words. Language unexpectedly 
becomes thin in a process that completely inverts the thickening described ear- 
lier. The divine, mythic frame almost collapses under its own weight, and 
its collapse is punctuated by the warning that concludes Indra’s wry remark. 
The gods, by definition, never age (zirjara), but they are about to be reduced 
to a situation not unlike that of the elderly, when joys taken for granted in the 
past become the subject of fading memories. 

Reluctance to elaborate, or even explicit protest against the obligation to 
develop some themes that are at the heart of the story, is voiced throughout the 
poem. Take for example a scene from much later in the work that is closely rem- 
iniscent of Indra’s interview with Brahma. Here a close aide briefs King Vikrama 


himself: 


When the rainy season grew old and its clouds paled 
like white hair, one of the king’s confidants 


41. VDC 1.44: 
niveditas cara-janena natha tatha ksitau samprati viplavo me / 
manye yatha yajna-vibhaga-bhogah smartavyatam esyati nirjaranam // 
42. One could perhaps argue that the verse alludes to the rise of Muslim rulers in South Asia, 
who in later literature are sometimes described as endangering the sacrifice, but there is nothing 


either here or elsewhere in the poem to support this hypothesis. 
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appeared and apprised him in private: 
“There’s something harsh I must report. 
Please forgive me, King of Kuntala. 
Regardless of the news he bears, 

a king should never blame 


a faithful messenger.” 


This agent, too, is extremely reluctant to deliver his message, and his apology 
seems to be shared by the poet—another messenger who may want to be judged 
by his skill and dedication rather than by his subject matter. Incidentally, here 
too, Bilhana refers to aging, as if the matter in question would instantly turn 
one’s hair white. 

The message that the messenger is reluctant to deliver is that Vikramas 
younger brother, whom he has appointed regent in Vanavasa, has adopted a 
“highly disruptive policy” (naya-viparyayo mahan, 14.4). Departing from the 
just path (nyaya-margam apahdya), the brother now enriches his coffers (kurvata 
tena kosam) by exploiting all the subjects (sakala-loka-pidandat) and rendering the 
land desolate (udvihara-harinah krta bhuvah, 14.5). This is as far as this brief, 
two-verse report goes. The informant does not even name the renegade Jayasimha. 
Instead, he launches into an elaborate description of elephants, a topic with 
which he, not unlike Bilhana, is far more comfortable. He depicts these animals 
in great detail—their tusks, the secretion they emit when in heat, their fanlike 
ears—using the most luxurious poetic idiom. But how exactly are these magnif- 
icent beasts related to the problem at hand? 


You lovingly bestowed on him 
not a few of these fine elephants, 
and with their force he’s plotting something 


even the mention of which is a crime.*4 


So despicable is the topic spoken of that the mere mention of it is criminal. 
All that the messenger can grudgingly bring himself finally to add is that by means 


of brutality and bribery the brother gained control over the “forest regions,” 


43. VDC 14.1-2: 
vardhakam dadhati varidagame murdhajair iva ghanair vipanduraih / 
vikramankam upasrtya nirjane kascid dptapuruso vyajijnapat // 
nisthuram kimapi kathyate maya tatra kuntala-pate kuru ksamam / 
yat sva-karyam avadhirya grhnate sevaydiva paritosam isvarah // 

44. VDC 14.10: 
vatsalena bhavata samarpitds tasya te kati na gandha-sindhurah / 
tad-balat kimapi cintayaty asau yat-kathdpi vitanoti patakam // 
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won the alliance of the Tamil king, and is now poised “to crush your army” 
(14.11-12). He then concludes his report: 


To make a long story short... 

I know it sounds far-fetched, 

but trust me, king, it’s real: 

It is a matter of days before he'll confront you 
on the bank of the Krsna.*° 


Again the language is laconic, businesslike, and unornamented. The speaker 
wishes “to make a long story short,” definitely not the typical kavya impulse. 
Of course, disinclination even to speak of such treachery is in itself a trope, reflecting 
on the nobility of the king and his men. Thus in response to this briefing, the king 
is profoundly dismayed and indignant at fate, and he launches, not for the first 
time in the poem, into a soliloquy about the utter inexplicability of such behavior 
by others, let alone his own brother (14.15—21). Still, I believe that this reluctance 
to speak also reflects the poet’s own ambivalence toward his subject matter. Bilhana 
advances the plot reluctantly, in fits and starts. After the soliloquy he digresses into 
a long description of autumn (14.23-45). Then he returns to narrate the pious 
Vikrama’s repeated attempts to prevent a conflict by a variety of conciliatory ges- 
tures, all of which fall on Jayasimha’s deaf ears (14.48—56), before concluding, 
again, with a protest: “Why say more?” (brimahe kim adhikam, 14.57). 

Finally, when a showdown is no longer avoidable and Vikrama is forced to 
defend himself and his kingdom, Bilhana seems to switch gears. He willingly 
dwells on a whole set of kavya’s favorite battle objects, such as drums, conches, 
elephants, warriors, arrows, and swords. Heroism again comes to the fore, 
enhanced by various tropes and reverberations. These include lingering over the 
aesthetics of blood and carnage, an area where Bilhana is very much at home. 
King Vikrama’s actual warfare, then, certainly provides the poet with scope 
for description (varnandspadam), as he himself remarks, almost in relief (15.73). 
But the troubling identity of Vikrama’s opponent is silenced. In the eighty-seven 
verses dedicated to narrating this crucial battle—an entire canto of the work— 
Bilhana employs a whole set of generic synonyms for “enemy” (parma, pratipaksa, 
ripu, prativira, ari, dvisat, and so on). But the enemy’s name never surfaces, nor 
is there anything in the text that remotely insinuates his identity. The entire 
drama of the battle is described, formulaically, as the rescuing of triumph from 
the jaws of defeat: the enemy troops initially have the upper hand until Vikrama 
single-handedly breaks their lines and leads his army to a marvelous victory. 


45. VDC 14.13: 
bhiribhih kim athava kathddbhutais tattvam etad avadharyatam nypa / 
kaiscid eva divasaih sa sammukhah krsna-veni-nikate bhavisyati // 
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Only in the very last verse do we find a hint at the realities underlying this theater 
of bravery. Bilhana reports briefly that the “thorn of the lineage” (kula-kantaka) 
has been captured, that Vikrama “spoke to him, choked with tears of compas- 
sion, and then rewarded or pardoned him (karunyédgata-baspa-gadgada-padah 


sambhasya samtosya ca, 15.87). After this, Jayasimha is never mentioned again. 


E. On Ambivalence: Bilhana’s Poetic Stance 


Bilhana’s poetic biography, then, is audacious and verbose on a whole range of 
topics, from the carcasses of elephants to Parvati’s single breast, and from the 
king’s warfare to his erotic exploits (a subject that I have left out of the discussion 
but that occupies a prominent position in the VDC). But in addition to topics 
that provide him with fertile ground for his imagination, there are those he 
would rather unimagine and gloss over. There are key moments when gaps bet- 
ween the intensifying mythical framework and the human actions to which it is 
attached become dangerously wide, and the whole poetic structure threatens to 
collapse. These silences and gaps, often foregrounded and thematized, reflect a 
basic ambivalence inherent in Bilhana’s poetry. This ambivalence is particularly 
conspicuous when we compare the VDC with one of its most important 
intertexts, the aforementioned Harsacarita of Bana. 

Both Banas Harsacarita and Bilhanas VDC were quite unusual for their 
time because each poem depicted the tenure of a contemporary king and nar- 
rated its author's own life story. But there is a crucial difference in the way the 
works knit the biographical and the autobiographical together. For Bana, the 
personal account is a prelude to the story of Emperor Harsa. He begins by por- 
traying himself: an orphaned youth living on the fringes, making a name for 
himself by frequenting literary salons with a group of colorful friends. Then, out 
of the blue, comes the emperor's invitation to join his court. Banas first meeting 
with Harsa is basically described as a falling in love. Indeed, the passage that 
describes Bana as he moves from the exterior of Harsa'ss royal camp, through a 
series of concentric walls and retinues, to the king's meeting hall, and then the 
movement of the author's eyes on Harsa’s body, feet to head, is fashioned after a 
description of a lovers’ first meeting by Banas most important predecessor, 
Subandhu (in the parallel passage, Subandhu’s hero Kandarpaketu first lays his 


eyes on Vasavadatta, the beloved from his dreams).4° Moreover, this meeting is 


46. Compare Vasavadatta of Subandhu, 282-305, with Harsacarita of Bana, 110-31. See 
also Bronner 2010, 49-50, 53-55, for a brief discussion of both the passages. For further discussion 
of Subandhu, see Chapter 9 in this volume. 
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the beginning of a meaningful relationship with the king, whose personality and 
charisma Bana comes to admire. It is clear that the meeting with Harsa marks 
the climax of Bana’s life and, indeed, subsumes it, for it is at this point that Bana 
turns from narrating his own story to telling that of his new hero. 

In the VDC, on the other hand, there is no mention of a meeting between 
Bilhana and Vikrama, and there is nothing to suggest that the two had a personal 
bond. Moreover, Bilhana’s own story does not lead to that of his current patron 
but rather is appended to it. His is not the tale of a youth who suddenly had it 
made by landing the job of a poet laureate, but the memoir of a seasoned and 
cynical poet who has “been there, done that.” The bulk of his account is a nos- 
-talgic and loving description of Kashmir, a land he left in his youth in order to 
embark on the career of an itinerant writer. Bilhana is now contemplating a 
possible homecoming to Kashmir, where an unusually refined and generous 
king whose name also happens to be Harsa has just ascended the throne (18.46). 
The implication is that joining this king may be the appropriate ending to the 
poet’s story. As for Vikrama, the hero of the just-completed poem, he is pre- 
sented in the addendum as just one of Bilhana’s many stints, another line in his 
curriculum vitae. Whereas Bana embraces Harsa wholeheartedly, Bilhana main- 
tains a distant, ambivalent stance throughout his poem. To examine this ambiv- 
alence, let us return one last time to the poem and consider its sixth canto, where 
the crucial events leading to Vikrama'’s coronation unfold. 

This canto finds Prince Vikrama at the low point of his political career. 
Exiled from capital Kalyana, currently ruled by his hostile older brother Somesvara, 
and camped out on the bank of the Tungabhadra, he is frantically trying to cre- 
ate an independent power base. But his efforts, focused primarily on allying the 
neighboring Chola kings, suffer blow after blow. He marries the Chola princess, 
only to learn soon thereafter that the Chola king, his new father-in-law and ally, 
has been assassinated (6.7).47 A military expedition to install the slain king’s son 
on the Chola throne ends in a frasco: within weeks King Rajiga of Vengi deposes 
Vikrama’s newest ally (6.26). If these setbacks were not enough, Rajiga and 
SomeSvara coordinate a joint attack on Vikrama: Rajiga from the front and 
Someévara from the rear (6.27). 

It is at this moment that Bilhana seems most sympathetic to his hero. This 
is perhaps because the prince, like him, is exiled to a harsh terrain and faces 
almost insurmountable adversities from opposing poles. Bilhana describes 
Vikrama not very differently from the way he imagines himself: an individual 
who prevails in the most challenging situation by maintaining his moral compass 
and confidence. Indeed, by the canto’s end Vikrama almost single-handedly 


47. For further discussion of his ties with this Chola king, see Cox 2010, 490-94. 
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defeats both attacking armies. Moreover, as we have come to expect, Bilhana 
brilliantly turns Vikrama’s political plight into a virtue. For example, his uncer- 
emonious coronation—carried out in the countryside with no fanfare nor 
witness—turns under Bilhana's pen into an amazing celebration by nature itself: 
winds carry Ganges water to anoint him, lotuses are in charge of blowing the 
conches (which are really white geese), and elephants occupy the percussion 
section in a resounding celebration of cosmic proportions (6.94—98). 

But as sympathetic as the poet is to Vikrama’s predicament, he never forgets 
that serving this king is his own plight and exile. Bilhana’s resentment of this 
fact is particularly audible when he ostensibly speaks in Vikrama’s own voice, 
reporting his thoughts after learning of his brother’s imminent attack. Here he 
bemoans in no uncertain terms the treachery, hypocrisy, cowardice, and utter 
wretchedness of certain bad kings (kupdrthiva, 6.29), monarchs who depart 
from the path of justice (avinaya-patha-vartin, 6.30) and are simply wicked 
(dagdha, 6.31, 33). As we already know from Bilhana’s introduction, the folly of 
such kings is one of his favorite topics, and it therefore comes as little surprise 
that he elaborates on it in this context. Slightly more surprising is the notion 
expressed here that power, even though it is bound to escape evildoing kings 
(3.29, 30), necessarily corrupts even the just ones. Thus the very association 
with Sri—the embodiment of wealth and royal power who is never truly 
dependable in the first place (no bharena ksipati padam, 6.28)—necessarily 
taints a king (kalankam atanoti, 6.35).*8 

Such thoughts, if indeed they are still in Vikrama's voice, serve to strengthen 
his image as averse to power. But it is hard not to hear in them also the voice of 
the resentful court poet, particularly when the speaker, as if unintentionally, 
switches from speaking about bad kings to speaking about kings in general. Take 
the following verse, for example, which is couched between two stanzas that spe- 
cifically speak of evil monarchs—the adjective dagdha, “charred,” is particularly 
strong—but makes no such stipulation itself: 


They're totally walled in by their gatekeepers. 

Hell! Kings must think there's nothing 

out there. They never take a second, 

natural fools that they are, to worry about the world 
that’s coming.*? 


48. For further discussion of Bilhana’s uniquely dark vision of Sri, see McCrea 2010, 517. 
49. VDC 6.32: 

sakalam api vidanti hanta sinyam ksiti-patayah pratihara-varanabhih / 

ksanam api para-loka-cintanaya prakrti-jada yad ami na samrabhante // 
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There are several aspects of this verse—presumably conveying the king’s 
inner thoughts—that, to my ears, ring with Bilhana’s distinct, private voice. 
First, the complaint that kings are totally out of touch with the real world, or see 
it as devoid of anyone who can harm or stop them (another possible translation 
for sakalam api vidanti hanta sinyam), sounds far more natural in the mouth of 
an outsider than in that of a prince born to power. Second, the blunt assertion 
that kings are “natural fools” (prakrti-jada) is not exactly what we would expect 
to hear from a proud scion of the Calukya line. Third, the pun on the word 
“nothing” (sénya) charges the verse with a very unusual tone. Kings, living in 
their strange aloof reality, come to think, not unlike Buddhists, that the world 
out there is empty or devoid of meaning (another meaning of sénya), which 
explains their godless behavior. This leads to the verse’s stunning conclusion: 
kingship not only corrupts but is also inimical to one’s core values and is on a 
par with heresy (embodied here by a highly unsympathetic view of Buddhism). 
One wonders how well such a line was received by King Vikrama, its primary 
audience and patron. 


F. Afterlives and Afterthoughts: Bilhana’s Posthumous Career 


and Its Lessons 


I have by no means exhausted the richness of Bilhana’s vast VDC, but in keeping 
with the focus of this discussion, I wish to conclude by briefly examining 
some of the stories that attached themselves to Bilhana’s legendary figure and the 
poetry that was ascribed to him posthumously. Although it is certainly plausible 
that some of the verses with which the anthologies credited him and that are not 
found in any of his known works were indeed by Bilhana, it is eminently clear 
that many of them were not.°° On the other hand, the intriguing consistency 
with which certain types of poems and anecdotes gravitate toward his persona 
must be seen, as in other cases, as a commentary on his poetic legacy.?! Afterlives 
of poets always strangely mirror their actual lives. 

The corpus of verses ascribed to Bilhana in later anthologies is remarkable. 
Ludwik Sternbach counted 170 such verses, which make Bilhana one of the five 
most cited Sanskrit poets according to the data Sternbach provides: only Kalidasa, 


50. For the estimate that many of Bilhana’s “new” verses are not genuine and for the possible 
confusion among anthology compilers between Bilhana, Silhana, and Ralhana, see Sternbach 
1980, 98-101. 

51. For a similar formulation regarding the Telugu catu verses and oral narratives that 
accompany them, see Narayana Rao and Shulman 1998, 135-48. 
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Ksemendra, Bhanukara, and Rajasekhara have more verses attributed to them.°* 
Less than half these verses can be traced back to Bilhana’s two extant works, and 
virtually all of those to the VDC.°° There is only one verse from the other work 
whose ascription to Bilhana is beyond doubt, the Karnasundari.™ The selection of 
these quotes is itself never random and merits a separate discussion, but it seems 
reasonable to suspect that the vastly disproportionate preference for Bilhanas VDC 
may, in part, reflect a fascination with its translocal concerns (including his appeal 
to audiences in far-off Kashmir), the place he carves for himself in this work 
(including in his preface and autobiographical afterword), and his unique personal 
voice in it. This impression solidifies when we consider some of the verses that are 
attributed to Bilhana but that do not come out of any known work by him. 

Let us begin with the simple observation that later tradition readily imagined 
Bilhana, a poet whose entire career was spent in the plains of the Indian subcon- 
tinent, as belonging to the northern vale of Kashmir. For instance, less than a 
century after the composition of the VDC, the Kashmiri poet and chronicler 
Kalhana gave Bilhana an honorable mention in his magisterial account of 
Kashmir’s court history, the Rajatarangini. The very first word in Kalhana’s salute 
to Bilhana is kasmirebhyah (“from Kashmir”), a lexical choice that both appropri- 
ates the poet to his original homeland and echoes the opening of the second part 
of Bilhana’s autobiographical account, where he details his adventures as an itin- 
erant poet.°° Kalhana briefly mentions some of the highlights of Bilhana’s career 
in the Deccan and then reports that as soon as the poet heard that Harsa, a gen- 
erous man (tydgin) and a friend of real poets (sukavi-bandhava), had become king 
of Kashmir, he realized that the hefty rewards conferred on him by Deccani kings 
were meaningless or fraudulent (bi/hano vancanam mene vibhitim tavatim api) 
and resolved to return home.*® Kalhana, then, echoes and magnifies Bilhanass 


52. See Sternbach 1980, 95, for the number of 170 verses ascribed to him, and Sternbach 
1978, 42-45, for statistics on oft-quoted poets and the number of verses ascribed to each (here 
Bilhana is credited “only” with 150 verses quoted in the anthologies, and if this more conservative 
number is true, Kamandaka and Murari also surpass him with 163 and 156 credited verses res- 
pectively). The data concerning Bilhana’s quotes given in Misra 1976, 52~106, are very similar. 

53. At least 73 of the VDC’s verses are quoted once or more in the five anthologies Misra has 
checked, with a total of at least 103 instances (Misra 1976, 65-68). 

54. Misra 1976, 81-82. Misra’s identification of the Karnasundari verse in the Subhas- 
itaratnakosa is indicative of the speed with which Bilhana’s poetry spread, because Vidyakara, the 
compiler of this anthology, was probably his contemporary. This confirms Bilhana’s boast of 
enjoying widespread fame (VDC 18.88—89). 

55. Rajatarangini of Kalhana 7.935; cf. VDC 18.86. Incidentally, the first word of the 
first part of Bilhanas autobiographical account is kasmiresu (“in Kashmir,” VDC 18.1), and 
the first word of the second part of this account is ka‘mirebhyah (“from Kashmir,” 18.86). 

56. Rajatarangini of Kalhana 7.935-937; cf. VDC 18.64. 
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own sense of belonging in Kashmir and his contempt for the Deccan. His comment 
is also the first clue to a tradition according to which Bilhanas tenure with 
Vikrama may have not ended on a happy note. At any rate, it was not just com- 
patriots like Kalhana who saw Bilhana as part of the cultural heritage of Kashmir. 
Arjunavarmadeva, the thirteenth-century scholar from Malva and author of an 
important commentary on the Amarusataka, may have begun the trend of refer- 
ring to Bilhana as “Bilhana of Kashmir” (kasmiraka-bilhana). Indeed, he did so in 
connection with a verse he ascribed to Bilhana, and it is likely that the sole reason 
for this ascription of a verse others have cited anonymously is its portrayal of the 
moon as “fairer than a Kashmiri maiden’s breast.”>” No one has described Kashmir 
and its women more lovingly than the homesick Bilhana, in the autobiographical 
section of his poem, and in the eyes of posterity he both belonged in the northern 
vale and “owned” it as a topic. It is perhaps not surprising that no verse describing 
the beauty of any Deccani site was ever ascribed to Bilhana after his death. 

It should also come as little surprise that in the corpus of verses posthu- 
mously attributed to Bilhana there are two stanzas that indulge in mocking fel- 
low poets: one ridicules poet wannabes who merely plagiarize the poems of 
others, and another sneers at those who prostitute Sarasvati by exposing her 
naked.°8 Two verses may not seem like a whole lot, but many anthologies include 
only a handful of poems that critique poets (kukavi-ninda). Thus the fact that 
Sarngadhara credits Bilhana with two out of only six such poems in his Paddhati 
is significant, indicating, perhaps, that Bilhana came to be associated with this 
genre. Again, negative evidence seems to corroborate this notion: no verse in 
praise of poets (kavi-prasamsda) has ever been ascribed to Bilhana, a posthumous 
silence that highlights his omission to mention even a single predecessor by 
name in his vast VDC.°? Possibly related to the two attacks on fellow poets are 


57. Amarusataka of Amaty ad v. 32: kasmiri-kuca-kumbha-vibhrama-dharah subhrimsuh; 
cf. Misra 1976, 74-75, where the pattern of citing this verse in the anthologies is detailed. 
The translation is by Ingalls 1965, 258. 

58. Paddhati of Sarngadhara 9.34; Saktimuktavali of Jalhana 5.1—2; cf. Misra 1976, 79-80. 
Note that in both anthologies the two verses are paired, although whereas Sarngadhara ascribes 
both to Bilhana, Jalhana credits Ksemendra with the first and Ralhana (a name sometimes 
associated with Bilhana) with the second. 

59. The only scholars and poets whom Bilhana mentions by name in this poem are those 
belonging to his family (VDC 18.75—85), Valmiki, and one Gangadhara, a poet whom Bilhana 
has humiliated (nitud gangadharam adharatam) in the court of the Dahala king (VDC 18.95). 
Consider, by contrast, the large corpus of poems in praise of poets ascribed to Bilhana’s influential 
predecessor Rajasekhara, or his important predecessor Bana, who may have inaugurated such 
praises in Sanskrit poetry. On the influence of Rajasekhara on Bilhana’s Karnasundari, 
see Granoff in this volume; on Bana’s praise of poets, see Pollock 1995, 448-51. 
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five allegorical poems (anyokti, anyapadesa) attributed to Bilhana that deal with 
lions, elephants, and jackals. These poems assert that the roar of the lion is 
something that the elephant cannot match, and that if an elephant trumpets, 
it must be that it has not yet heard a real lion roar.°° But it is the jackals, scaven- 
gers that feed off such majestic animals, that are the real butt of scorn here. The 
stanzas portray their cries as pathetic when compared with the lion’s roar,°! warn 
the jackals that even a wounded lion can be dangerous if provoked,°? and 
bemoan the fate of some great elephants, whose bellow even lions once feared, 
but who have now fallen prey to jackals.°> As with many allegorical verses, it is 
not always easy to determine their referents. But the poems’ constant fascination 
with animals’ sounds (garjitam, arava, dhvani) suggest that they concern poets 
and their poetry, and especially the plight of the lone true poet (typically the 
lion) who is faced with lesser competitors (elephants) and with a crowd of nasty 
critics (jackals), the lowest creatures in the poetic food chain. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, it is easy to see why Bilhana would be credited with these verses, 
even if he was not the one who composed them. 

It is also not surprising that Bilhana’s preoccupation with the pettiness and 
niggardliness of kings did not abate in afterlife. There is another group of allegor- 
ical poems that the anthology compilers ascribe to Bilhana and that concern the 
relationship between poets and patrons. These include, first, indirect complaints 
about patrons who are not sufficiently generous or whose benefaction is mis- 
guided. Here we hear of clouds that shower their rain not on parched trees but 
over the ocean, or of trees that fail to provide and are thus forever cursed by 
virtue of belonging in the same group as the famous wish-granting tree from 
heaven. Or consider another poem ostensibly describing a tree: 


Some trees are so ungrateful 

that, desiring a better cover, 

they one by one discard the leaves 

that bore the brunt of frost. 

The trees care not that thus they lose their shade; 
nor that the leaves, more grateful, 


60. Two examples are Suktimuktavali of Jalhana 22.6 and Paddhati of Sarngadhara 915; 
cf. Misra 1976, 86~89. | 

61. Suktimukravali of Jalhana 22.9; cf. Paddhati of Sarngadhara 913. Misra 1976, 76, notes 
that the verse is ascribed either to Bilhana or to Ralhana. 

62. Suktimuktavali of Jalhana 22.8; Paddhati of Sarngadhara 908; cf. Misra 1976, 88. 

63. Paddhati of Sarngadhara 924; cf. Misra 1976, 80. 

64. Paddhati of Sarngadhara 775 (for the first poem) and 988 (for the second). The second is 
ascribed to Ralhana in Peterson’s 1888 edition, but Aufrecht 1873, 119 mentions it as Bilhana’s 
(cf. Misra 1976, 95). 
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even in their dying 
lie at their feet.© 


As perhaps already hinted at by both Ingalls and Misra, what is unusual 
about this verse is that it goes one step beyond criticizing a tree for not providing 
travelers with fruit and shade, which would normally allude to a king/patron 
who fails to protect/reward his subjects/supplicants.°° The emphasis here is, 
somewhat unusually, on the tree’s ungratefulness toward its own leaves, which 
“bore the brunt of frost” and gave it its lush and beautiful look (chayd, translated 
here as “shade,” can also mean “beauty”). Is it possible to interpret this verse as a 
poet’s complaint about the thanklessness of his patron whose naked form he 
covered with his luxurious words? If so, it would fit in with Bilhana’s notion of 
himself in the VDC as a jeweler who ornaments undeserving “berry-wearing 
forest dwellers.”°” Indeed, this interpretation gains credibility when we consider 
some additional verses that the anthologies ascribe to Bilhana, verses that either 
allude to kings’ ungratefulness and cruelty or describe Bilhana’s actual falling out 
with his employers. 

Of particular interest here is a verse that later tradition not only ascribed 
to Bilhana but also believed to be an authentic record of his speech in real life: 


Let the king of Kuntala take everything that’s in my house! 
Still, the treasure of Sarasvati is every inch alive in my heart. 


65. Suktimuktavali of Jalhana 33.8. Cf. Saduktikarnamrta of Sridharadasa, verse 1885, where 
the poem is ascribed to Acalasimha, and Subhdsitaratnakosa of Vidyakara, verse 1042, where it is 
cited anonymously (see Misra 1976, 93-94). The translation here is by Ingalls 1965, 307-308, 
and hence I follow the reading of Vidyakara: 

sodha-praudha-hima-klamani sanakaih patrany adhah kurvate 
sambhavya-cchada-vanchayaiva taravah kecit krtaghna-vratah / 
namanyanta taddtanim api nija-cchaya-ksatim taih punas 
tesam eva tale krtajna-caritaih susyadbhir apy dasyate // 

66. Ingalls 1965, 302-303; Misra 1976, 94. For an example of such a verse, see Kicakavadha 
of Nitivarman 3.2; cf. Bronner 2010, 64. 

67. It is worth noting that a verse that one anthology cites as Bilhanas closely echoes 
VDC 1.25, with its image of a jewelry designer for the forest tribal (cited in § 2 in this essay). This 
verse culminates with the question “What would a laundryman do in a village of naked mendi- 
cants?” (nagna-ksapanaka-grame rajakah kim karisyati, Suktiratnahara of Siryakalingaraja, 32.33; 
cf. Misra 1976.76). 

68. In the former category I can mention yet another pair of allegorical verses, this time 
about deer. The first of these bitterly bemoans the fate of an innocent deer that, thinking that it is 
entering a safe haven, actually enters the slaughterhouse (Paddhati of Sarngadhara 946). The sec- 
ond, which echoes a famous verse by Dandin, speaks of the wisdom of forest deer: although they 
graze on simple grass, they are relieved of the need to pose as needy for the rich (Padyaracana of 
Ankolakara Laksmanabhatta, p. 91; cf. Kavyddarsa of Dandin 2.339). See also Misra 1976, 72, 74. 
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Hey, good-for-nothings, cut the party out! Soon, 
carried on the backs of elephants whose ears flutter in hauteur, 
Lady Fortune will march right back into my home.°? 

Several distinctive features of Bilhana’s voice in the VDC are unmistakably 
audible in this verse. First, his utmost confidence in his poetry: the speaker 
knows that he has Sarasvati inside him, safe beyond anybody’s reach.”° Second, 
his complete disdain for those around him, those “good-for-nothings.” Third— 
and this, of course, is clearly related to the first two—the arrogance with which 
he assures his listeners of his recovery from what seems to be a shattering setback. 
Although he acknowledges that he has just lost all his worldly possessions, the 
speaker is certain that he will regain them “soon” (acirat) and with great fanfare: 
Lady Fortune will return to his abode on the back of “elephants whose ears 
flutter in hauteur” (Aelandolita-karna-tala-karati; incidentally, elephants and 
their fluttering ears are a favorite topic in the VDC). But perhaps the most 
striking allusion to the VDC in this verse is the identity of the villain who has 
raided the speaker's home and confiscated his belongings: it is the “king of 
Kuntala,” which is what Bilhana often calls Vikrama in his poem. 

Could Bilhana have offended Vikrama with his pervasive snobbery and/or 
his autobiographical account, a separate poem on Kashmir and its kings that 
tops “Vikrama’s” poem, and did Vikrama really strip him of all the gold he gave 
him, to the cheers of the courtiers?”! Or does this verse better belong in Bilhana’s 
love episode? Some texts place it there, just at the point when Bilhana is being 
dragged to the gallows for stealing the heart of the princess.’ It is even possible 
to situate it in Bilhana’s tenure with King Karna of Gujarat, in whose court 
he wrote the Karnasundari before taking a job with Vikrama, but whom he 
conspicuously fails to mention in the résumé he provides in the VDC.’? It is 
impossible to determine the authenticity of this verse, let alone its exact context. 


69. Saduktikarnamrta of Sridharadasa, verse 2150: 
sarvasvam grha-varti kuntala-patir grhndtu tan me punar 
bhandagaram akhandam eva hrdaye jdgarti sarasvatam / 
re ksudras tyajata pramodam acirad esyanti man-mandiram 
helandolita-karnatala-karati-skandhadhirudhah sriyah // 
The 1965 edition ascribes the verse to Silhana, but as Misra 1976, 92-93 notes, the 1933 
Punjab University edition (which I was unable to consult) has Bilhana as the author. 
70. Appropriately, this verse appears in the Saduktikarnamrta in the section titled “The Pride 
of the Genius” (guni-garva). 
71. As Krishnamachariar 1937, 165 believes. 
72. As in the Kashmiri recension of the Caurapancasika (see Caurapancasika of Bilhana, 
verse 1). 
73. For Bilhana’s snubbing of Karna and his digs at Gujaratis, see Pathak 1966, 58 n. 20. 
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But this dilemma only serves to underscore the remarkable consistency typifying 
our poet's many lives. Thus I would like to conclude by arguing that the persona 
that tradition has imparted to Bilhana and the poetry that this Bilhana may have 
continued to compose posthumously should be seen as an act of recognition of 
his unique voice in the VDC. This is the voice of a writer who knows that he can 
fully count on Sarasvati’s favors, but who is never at peace with his predecessors, 
colleagues, critics, and employers, who resents the cultural space he embodies, 
and who feels constantly out of place. It is also the voice of a poet who is ever 
ambivalent about his political subject matter, is disgusted with kings and their 
public relations, and is often quite blunt and audacious about this. In discussing 
the portrayal of poets in Jain biographies and hagiographies (the earliest of which 
dates to the first part of the thirteenth century), Phyllis Granoff noted: 


The medieval poet was also a lone voice in a corrupt world. Seeking 
the favor of kings, he was nonetheless above the petty corruptions of 
the court and was often a reminder to a king of higher values in a 
world obsessed with power and self-aggrandizement. The medieval 
poet has an ambiguous relationship to his patron, and is superior to 
the king and his sycophantic courtiers. Wrongly accused, wrongly 
importuned, the medieval poet abandons an ignorant king without 
hesitation. In many cases the poet's disillusionment with the court 
becomes a general disgust with the world...”4 


Much more research is required if we are to historicize this attitude that Granoff 
so perceptively described, an attitude that is not found, to my knowledge, in 
any first-millennium source. But the unusual coherence between Bilhana’s 
VDC and his many afterlives, the insistence of later sources and anthology 
compilers on associating so many verses that embody this approach with 
Bilhana (and not, as far as I can see, with any of his predecessors), and the sense 
that there is something radically fresh in this poet’s personal presence as we find 
it in the VDC all suggest that it was he who inaugurated this new voice in kavya. 
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Putting the Polish on the 
Poet’s Efforts 


Reading the Karnasundari as a Reflection on 


Poetic Creativity* 
PHYLLIS GRANOFE 


A. The Play: Reading Beyond the Plot 


It would be easy to dismiss Bilhana’s Karnasundari as a conventional 
Sanskrit drama with a familiar plot, telling of a lovelorn king’s some- 
times farcical efforts to attain the girl of his dreams and with her, the 
sovereignty of the world.! The play is said to have been performed on 
the occasion of a festival to the Jina Rsabha at the temple of Santinatha 
in the city of Anahillapatana in Gujarat. The festival was sponsored 

by someone called Sampatkara, who is described as a minister to the 
Caulukyan king. This king has been identified with King Karna, the 
son of Bhimadeva; he is also explicitly named as the hero of the play in 
verse ten, Act 1. There is nothing at first sight particularly noteworthy 


* While I take the metaphor of polishing from a verse in the play, I must 
acknowledge my debt to David Shulman in his essay on Muriri, delivered at the same 
conference at the Hebrew University in 2004 where I first delivered the present paper. 
David drew attention to the importance of this image. I have also been influenced in 
many ways by reading his essay, as will no doubt be clear in what follows. 

1. The text is edited by Pandti Durgaprasad and Kasinath Pandurang Parab, 
Kavyamala 7, Bombay: Nirnaya Sagara Press, 1932. Plays with similar plots include 
Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra and Rajasekhara’s Karpiiramanjari, to name just two. The 
theme of the king winning the hand of a woman and thereby gaining overlordship of 
the entire world is a common one in Indian literature. See Porcher 1985, 183-206. 

2. Kim caitat kila Bhimadevatanayah saksat kathandyakah. For more on this see 
the introduction to the text. At the conference K. Srinivasan reminded me that the 
marriage of King Karna is described as somewhat unusual in the Prabandhacintamani 
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about the play. In the religious eclecticism of its day, it opens with a verse in 
praise of the Jina, which is followed by a verse in praise of Siva and Parvati, and 
a verse in praise of Visnu. Praise of both Siva and Visnu is not uncommon in 
literary works of the period, although a later commentator, perhaps from a more 
decidedly sectarian environment, could find this jarring. Sriharsa’s Naisadhiya- 
carita, for example, includes verses of praise to both gods. In Chapter 21, 
after Nala and Damayanti have been reunited, Nala goes to the temple to pray. 
He first worships a crystal image of Siva (verses 34—40) and then begins a long 
hymn of praise to twelve incarnations of Visnu (verses 41-110). The commen- 
tator, Narayana, commenting on the first verse of the section on the incarnations 
of Visnu, remarks that although Nala was a Saiva, it was not inappropriate for 
him to worship Visnu, since Siva himself was a devotee of Visnu. Thus the 
hymn to Visnu was bound to please Siva as well. He also suggests that since 
Siva and Visnu are one, singing the praises of Visnu was tantamount to wor- 
shipping Siva. He follows this by adding that Sriharsa was a great devotee of 
Visnu, a parama-vaisnava, and thus it was natural for him to compose this 
long hymn to Visnu.? In fact, evidence that Sriharsa was a Vaisnava is wanting; 
he himself tells us, for example, that he composed a text on Siva and his Sakti, the 
Sivasaktisiddhi.4 What is clear, however, is that the commentator Narayana was a 
parama-vaisnava and found the verses in this chapter in praise of both gods 
somewhat awkward.° 

Bilhanas three opening verses would no doubt have troubled Narayana 
even more. He opens his play with this verse in praise of the Jina, probably in 
deference to the fact that the play was performed on the occasion of a Jain 
festival: 


The heavenly damsels call out to him, “O noble one, it is not right for 
you to ignore us. Don't you see how we are wasting away with longing 
for you? What peace will you find if you have the murder of women 


of Merutunga (p. 79 in the translation of C. H. Tawney, Calcutta: The Asiatic Society, 1901). 
A different account is given by Hemacandra in his Dvydsrayakavya 9.74. Neither of these corr- 
esponds with the plot of the Karnasundari, which seems to follow a well-established pattern 
for dramas of this type. 

3. Naisadhiyacarita: 898. yadyapi nalah sdiva iti pratha tathapi Ssivasya visnu-bhaktatvad 
visnu-stutydiva Sivasya priti-sambhavad dikaripydac ca nalasya visnu-stuti-karanamlsriharsasya ca 
paramavdisnavatvat purusottama-stuti-nibandhanam yuktam eveti na kacid anupapattih. 

4, On Sriharsa’s religious beliefs see Granoff 1978, 61-62, 251. 

5. On the date of Narayana as sometime before the seventeenth century, see the introduc- 
tion to the translation of the Naisadhacarita by K. K. Handiqui, Poona: Deccan College, 1965. 
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on your conscience? Embrace us with your limbs of golden radiance.” 


May that Jina who resides on the mountain protect you. ° 


The basic plot of the drama is also perfectly in keeping with the standard 
dramatic fare of his day. Bilhana has the sétradhara summarize it for us in this 


way (p. 3):/ 


The king, a full moon to the ocean of the Caulukya lineage, having 
married the charming and alluring daughter of the king of 
Vidyadharas, who is a delight to the eyes, will attain universal sover- 
eignty, celebrated on earth, heaven, and in the netherworld (1.13). 


Even this summary statement of the plot in the first act of the play has 
its parallel elsewhere. For example, in Rajasekhara's Karpuramanjari 1.12, the 
audience is told: 


The king, the moon on earth of the Camdvala lineage, in order 
to obtain lordship over the world, in this play which drips with 
poetic sentiment, will marry the daughter of the king of 
Kuntala.® 


The plot is filled with all sorts of coincidences and improbable occurrences, 
again typical of the genre. Early in the first act of the Karnasundari, we learn that 
the king has had a dream of a beautiful woman, and then, much to his surprise, 
sees the same girl falling from the sky.? The prime minister Pranidhi tells us that 


6. arhan narhasi mam upeksitum api ksimam tvad-arthe tanum 
kim ndlokayase bhavisyati kutah stri-ghatinas te sukham/ 
angaih kancana-kantibhih kuru parisvangam suparvangandlokair 
ittham udtritah ksiti-dhara-sthayi jinah patu vah//\.\ 


There is also a play on words in the last line, “the Jina, who is as firm and unmovable as a 
mountain.” 
7. vidyadharendra-tanayam nayandbhiramam 
lavanya-vibhrama-gunam pariniya devah/ 
calukya-parthiva-kularnava-purna-candrah 
samrajyam atra bhuvana-traya-gitam eti/\.13 
8. camdavaladharaniharinanko cakkavattipaalahaninittam/ 
ettha sattaavare rasasotte karptira-manjari parinei karpira-manjari p. 5. 
9. The convergence of dream image and reality may well owe its inspiration to the 
Viddhasalabhanjika of Rajasekhara. I have discussed this play as a philosophical meditation on the 
nature of reality at some length in my article, Granoff 2000, 63-107. 
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she is a Vidyadhari who has been cursed for passing over the Siva /inga that the 
king was worshipping (1.20):!9 


Seeing these women whirling about in the sky, their hair stuck to their 
damp foreheads, wet with sweat from all their efforts, I think some 
Vidyadhari must have fallen after mistakenly passing over the Linga 
when the lord of the Caulukyas was worshipping Tryambaka (1.20). 


But also very early in the play the language with which the king describes 
this Vidyadhari suggests that there may be another level of meaning. Consider 
this verse I.26:'! 


The moon, beloved of the Lady Night, is the canvas on which the creator 
painted her face. The stars are drops of divine nectar that fell from the 
tip of his brush. The autumn moonlight is what was left from the paint, 
the very essence of her womanly beauty. And the bow of the Mind-born 


one, the god of Love, was the measuring string to trace her eye-brows. 


It is in a verse like this that I think we are challenged to go beyond the plot. 
It is clear from this verse that not only is the Vidyadhari the epitome of all cre- 
ated things; equally important is the emphasis on a process of creation that defies 
and exceeds any normal creation. Women’s faces are often compared to the 
moon, but here the moon is the very canvas on which she was drawn, while the 
paint used to draw her is the very nectar of the gods; the stars are its splatters and 
the unused portion becomes the pure moonlight of autumn. The bow of the god 
of Love, to which a woman’s eyebrows are regularly compared, becomes another 
tool for someone about to fashion something; it is the ruler used to measure out 
her eyebrows. The first word in the verse, dhatus, the creator, I think, shows us 
where the poet is placing his emphasis. I try to argue in this essay that these fre- 
quent references to the creative process and the creator are not incidental and 
that we can read the play on one level as a poet’s meditation on the poet as cre- 


ator and the poem as the ultimate creation. !* 


10. etah kascana niscalalakalatas cintatirekasramasvidyadbhalalata 
yadambaratale bhramyanti vamabhruvah/ 
Sri-caulukya-kulodvahe kalayati tryaksopacaryam iha 
srasta kacana linga-langhana-vasad vedmi vidyadhari// \.20 
11. dhatus tan-mukha-vartana-phalakah syama-vadhi-vallabhas 
tal-lekhodyata-tulikagra-galitas tarah sudha-viprusah. 
tal-lavanya-rasasya Sesam amala sa saradi kaumudi 
tad-bhri-nirmiti-mdana-stitram api tac-ca4pam manojanmanah// \.26 
12. Lawrence McCrea suggested that a hint of this may also be found in the very name of the 
Vidyadhari, “Karnasundari,” “Delightful to the Ear.” Of course the name also means the beloved 
of Karna, the hero of the play. 
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In this and other verses that I examine later, we see the poet taking pains to 
distinguish his own creative efforts from those of the ordinary creator god. For it 
is only the poet who is so untrammeled in his creating that he can violate or 
ignore the normal order of things; he can paint a woman with the moon as his 
canvas or scatter his paint to make the stars. The ordinary creator, the one who 
makes the mundane world, is by contrast hampered by laws of nature, by karma, 
and by the physical elements that obey their own laws. In fact, complete freedom 
in creation was often part of the definition of poetry. Consider this definition, 
for example, from Mammatass Kavyaprakasa: '° 


Great is the language of poets, which fashions its own creation of 
pure bliss, free from any governing constraints, subservient to none, 
with ever new pleasures. 


‘The same idea is echoed by Abhinavagupta in his Locana on the Dhvanyaloka,; 
both poet and connoisseur create a world that is entirely unprecedented, and 
they do so without the usual causes (karma, atoms, and so on). Both poet and 
connoisseur make the world, which is like a stone, flow with rasa.!4 Rajasekhara 
in the Balaramayana described the creation of poetry in these words:!° 


The Earth is covered by the ocean; the ocean, source of waters, is a 
hundred yojana in dimensions; the travelling sun takes the measure 
of the sky. In general all things are constrained by clearly imposed 
limits. Only the creative wisdom of the great poets knows no such 
restraints. 


Later in the Balaramayana, as Ravana is himself about to watch a new play 
about Sitas svayamvara, he is at first outraged by the very idea that Sita should 
be choosing anyone else when he is there for the taking, but then he reminds 
himself, nirankusah kavivacah, “Poets are free to say whatever they want.”!° 


13. Niyati-krta-niyama-rahitam hladikamayim ananya-paratantram 
nava-rasa-ruciram nirmitim adadhati bharati kaver jayati. 

14. Dhvanyaloka p.\: 
apurvam yad-vastu prathayati vind karana-kalam 
jagad-grava-prakhyam nija-rasa-bharat sarayati ca | 
kramat prakhyopakhya-prasara-subhagam bhasayati tat 
sarasvatyas tattvam kavi-suhrdayakhyam vijayate// 

15. Balaramayanam, ed. Govindadevasastri. 
udanvac-channa bhih sa ca nidhir apdm yojana-satam 
sada panthah psd gagana-parimanam ganayati/ 
iti prayo bhavah sphurad-avadhi-mudra-mukulitah 
satam prajnonmesah punar ayam asima vijayate//\.8 

16. Balaramayana, p. 59. 
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By the time of Udayana, and perhaps influenced by such theories of poetic 
creation, even philosophers would play with the notion of a god who creates a 
world that is always new and always astonishing, closer to the poet, in fact than 
the normal creator god of Indian religious texts. Otherwise, Mammata’s distinc- 
tion was by and large accepted: it was only the poet who had total freedom in his 
creating.!” The understanding of poetry as the product of a process that by defi- 
nition ignored natural law has several implications. Poetry is by definition not 
“realistic”; the characters in a drama, in so far as they are poetic creations, defy 
normal expectations. This distinguishes poetry clearly from another art form that 
also figures importantly in classical Sanskrit drama: painting, and incidentally 
sculpture.!® Paintings are singled out for their verisimilitude; indeed characters 
in a play often have trouble distinguishing a painted portrait from its living subject. 
That the same emphasis on fidelity to reality was praised in three-dimensional 
created objects is also clear from references to sculptures in drama. 

We may gain further insight into the unique nature of poetic creativity 
from a consideration of an entirely different type of man-made entity, the 
mechanical contrivances or yantras that seem to have been popular in royal 
courts around the same time that Bilhana was writing. Consider the following 
definition of yantras that was given by King Bhoja in his Samaranganasutradhara:'? 


A yantra is a device that controls the elements of the world, which are 
all functioning willy-nilly, in their own ways, and makes them 
function there each according to its own proper way. 


The next verse, which gives an alternate definition, stresses that a yantra is a 
device in which the artist keeps the untrammeled elements at bay and makes 


17. karam kadram alaukikadbhutamayam mayda-vasat samharan/ 
haram haram apindra-jalam iva yah kurvan jagat kridati 
tam devam niravagraha-sphurad-abhidhyananubhavam bhavam 
visvasaika-bhuvam sivam prati naman bhyasdm antesvapil! Kusumanjali 2.4 
18. During our discussions Narayana Rao suggested that this needs to be further qualified; 
as the Balardmayana itself makes clear, the audience of the drama takes the play for reality. 
Nonetheless, I would maintain that there is a general distinction made between all the other arts 
and pure poetry: pure poetry operates on a different level than painting, sculpture, or an ordinary 
drama, all of which seduce the observer into thinking they are not mere representations, but that 
which is represented itself. 
19. yad-rcchaya parvrttani bhutani svena vartmand | 
niyamyasmin nayati yat tad yantram iti kirtitam 1131.3 


And the next verse: 


sva-rasena pravrttani bhutani sva-manisaya | 
krtam yasmad yamayati tadva yantram iti smrtam 1131.4 


I have discussed some of this material in Granoff 2004. 
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them function as he desires. Both these definitions assume a natural world without 
law, rather gone amuck; the task of the artist is to provide order. The created 
object is a kind of hyper-real object; this is also clear from the description of 
yantras in literature. The most famous yantra in medieval literature is the shower 
house of the king, where birds and women made of jewels seem even more real 
than their real counterparts so real that even artificial animals are duped by 
them!?° As we shall see, the creation of the poet is not a hyper-reality, but an 
alternate and aesthetically preferable reality. 

The description of the artist who makes a yantra and his relationship to the 
world is thus almost diametrically opposed to the poet's vision of his art. The 
creator of the yantra brings order into a chaotic natural world, while to the poet 
the natural world is rule-bound and uninteresting. The world that the poet cre- 
ates is startlingly fresh and exciting. These sharply contrasting understandings 
of the relationship of art to the natural world, of the artist to god, suggest that 
there was a lively debate in medieval India on these issues. I suspect that we have 
often missed much of it because of where it occurred. We know much about 
the poet's understanding of his art from treatises on poetry, but far less about the 
general context in which it developed, speculation on creation in general and on 
artistic creation as a whole. I have tried to show elsewhere that it was within one 
particular genre of poetry, the classical drama, that many of these questions were 
in fact raised.*! 

In what follows I attempt to demonstrate that Bilhana in his Karnasundari 
has much to tell us about the unique nature of the poet as creator; he does this 
not only in explicit statements about poets, but also in verses where he talks of 
the creator god dhdtr, and his one very special creation, the heroine of the play 
Karnasundari. We shall see that Bilhana describes both the poet and Karnasundari’s 
maker in the same mutually allusive language, transforming a familiar motif in 
the Sanskrit drama, praise of the unique beauty of the heroine, to allow him- 
self to comment at the same time on the nature of poets and poetry. This becomes 
clear, I think, as the play progresses.’ But first I return to the plot, highlighting 


in the process themes to which I will return. 


20. Bhoja also provides some of the most elaborate descriptions of the shower house. See 
Granoff 2004, cited above. 
21. See Granoff 2000. 
22. Compare for example Kalidasa in Sakuntala Act 2: 
anaghratam puspam kisalayam alinam kara-ruhair 
anaviddham ratnam madhu navam andasvadita-rasam/ 
akhandam punyanam phalam iva tad-ripam anagham 
na jane bhoktaram kam iha samupasthasyati vidhib// \0 
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As the plot unfolds, the queen discovers that the king is in love with 
Karnasundari, the Vidyadhari, and is furious at him. She overhears him talking 
in his sleep. The king is dreaming of Karnasundari, whom he sees in a garden. 
She is about to commit suicide and the king desperately tries to stop her, uttering 
words that praise her beauty. But she eludes him, and he wakes up. As the king 
explains to the Vidisaka 1.39:9 


“Stop lovely lady. Why do you want to kill yourself? 

You are the very life breath of the God of Love.’ No sooner had 
I said this to the moon-faced lady and taken hold of her shawl, 
than with a rustle of her girdle she disappeared into thin air.” 


But the queen has heard the king in his sleep and is suspicious. We shall see 
that she is not to be easily won over. The Vidiisaka suggests that the king need 
not worry. The king can throw himself at the queen's feet and murmur sweet 
nothings to conciliate her; in any case, experience has shown that it is always 
the Vidisaka who is blamed for everything that goes wrong. The king is not 


convinced and replies in this telling verse (I.41):74 


“Though my offense was slight, my efforts to appease her anger were 
all for naught. Indeed, they only made the lovely-eyed lady suspect my 
love for her even more. And now my mind, empty of all other 
thoughts, trembles in fear that love, like a thief, will steal in. I’ve no 
idea what script the creator will now write for me.” 


The king is speaking: 

“Her beauty is a flower whose fragrance no one has ever smelled; it is a new sprout, 
never broken by anyone’s nails; it is a jewel, never pierced to string on a necklace; it is a new kind 
of honey, whose flavor has never been tasted before. Indeed, her faultless beauty is the unbroken 
fruit of many meritorious deeds. I’ve no idea whom the creator will choose as the one to enjoy 


her beauty.” 


It is certainly possible that Kalidasa also alludes here to poetry and its poetic creativity; 
it is also possible that Bilhana in his verses on creation is following earlier practice. Nonetheless, 
I would argue that what he does with these conventional verses is different, developing them into 
a more sustained engagement with the nature of poetry. 

23. virama rama prana-tyage dhrta kim-iti sprha 

nanu bhagavatah kamdarpasya tvam ucchvasitantaram!/ 

iti SaSi-mukhim uktvd yavad bibharmi patancale 

catula-rasand turnam tavad gata kvacid eva sa// \.39 

24. na yasmin daksinyam parinatam iyattvasya visaye 

vikalpadhisthanam tad api vihitam prema sudrsah. | 

itah sunyam cetah smara-kitava-samcara-cakitam 

na janimo dhatuh kim-adhikaranah sitrana-vidhih// 1.41 
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The surface meaning of the verse is clear: the queen has rejected the king’s 
attempts at reconciliation and the king is despondent. The poet plays on the 
idiom used to express mental distress; the mind or heart is said to be sunya, or 
empty, when a person is miserable. But this is not the king’s only worry; thieves 
love empty houses, and so the king fears that love, like a thief, will rob his heart. 
He now has two problems: his wife is angry with him and wont be mollified, and 
he is afraid that he is falling in love. But I would like to concentrate on the last 
line. The king wonders what the script the creator, dhatr, will write for him. But 
it is, of course, the poet Bilhana, who is writing this script. And if the king won- 
ders what script the creator god is writing for him, the audience of the play is 
surely wondering what script the author of the play is writing for them. If we put 
this verse together with I.26 on the creation of the Vidyadhari, discussed earlier, 
we can guess that it will be something out of the ordinary. I would like to suggest 
that in these verses with their references to the creator, dhdtr, the poet keenly 
makes us aware of his presence: he is in fact the dhatr here, the one who writes 
the script, the one whose words create the Vidyadhari Karnasundari, a being as 
unprecedented in the world as a good poem is supposed to be.?° 

Bilhana, here as elsewhere, may well be taking a clue from Rajasekhara in his 
Balaramayana 6.15. Rajasekhara attempted to remove from Daégaratha and 
Kaikeyi the moral opprobrium that was associated with the exile of Rama. He 
does this by having the demon Mayamaya disguise himself as Dasaratha, while 
Surpanakha is disguised as Kaikeyi. It is the demonness as Kaikeyi who asks for 
the boon of Rama’ exile, and the demon disguised as Dasaratha who grants it. 
When the real Dasaratha returns to Ayodhya and learns what has happened, he 
expresses his distress in a verse that plays on the pregnant meanings of kavi as 
both creator god and poet. Here is what Dagaratha says:?° 


Mine shall be the ignominy of being an aged king, subject to the 
whims of his wife; the daughter of Kekeya is forever sullied, as she 
takes her place among the most wicked of the wicked. Even Bharata 
does not escape being tainted, for everyone will think that he was 

a party to it all. I cannot imagine who was the poet (creator) of 

this work, in which the family of the Raghus is so stained. 


In this verse the poet writing the poem in which all of this happens is also 
the creator who makes the events transpire. Bilhana, as he equates author and 


25. I have taken the word s#trana to mean “write.” 

26. narendro vrddhah stri-vasa iti mayi nyastam ayaso 
nisanna dauratmyesv iti malinita kekeya-sutal 
matam tasyapy asminn iti ca bharate laksma likhitam 
na jane ko ‘smin, raghu-kula-kalanke kavir abhit // 15 
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creator in the verse of the Karnasundari quoted earlier, may well be following 
the lead of Rajasekhara. 

‘The script that Bilhana writes next involves a series of comic episodes dur- 
ing which the queen tries to foil the king’s desire to have Karnasundari, and the 
king and the Vidisaka try to thwart the queen’s machinations. At one point, in 
Act III, the queen learns that the king has made a secret tryst with Karnasundari 
in the garden. The queen dresses herself up as Karnasundari, but the king dis- 
covers the trick as soon as he embraces her. Finally, the queen plans to take her 
revenge on the king by dressing up her nephew as the king’s beloved and having 
the king marry him/her. The king and the Vidtisaka divine her plot and substi- 
tute the real Karnasundari, to whom the king is at last married. At the moment 
of their marriage, a messenger comes telling the king that his armies have 
conquered his remaining enemies. The prophecy is fulfilled: the king marries 
the Vidyadhara princess and becomes emperor over the whole world. The poem 
concludes with a telling verse, though, that compels us to return to the earlier 
verses about poetic creativity. Where one would expect that the play should 
end with a benediction for the king, a wish for his long life and prosperous rule, 


and perhaps a wish that the poet’s words endure, this king asks for something 
else:?/ 


Let me have by my side a skillful poet, who has studied all of the 
branches of knowledge with ease; who is skilled in playfully churning 
up the waters of the ocean of literature; who is the beloved of ornate 
speech, who composes a great poem or its equal every day; who is 
known for his unwavering eloquence and has well-conceived designs. 


We might compare this with the more typical verse at the end of the 
Karptiramanjari as an example:*® 


May the raging fire of poverty, which blazes forth every day, destroying 
all the virtues of the wise, be quenched by the rain that pours from the 
kindly glances of the goddess of Fortune. 


27. helabhyasta-sastra-gahanah sahitya-pathonidhi- 
krida-lodana-panditah priyatamah srngdrininam giraml/ 
ekaikena dinena nirmita-maha-kavyadir avyahata- 
pragalbhya-sthiti-visrutah sthiramatih parsve vidagdhah kavih|14.24 
28. anudiaham viphuramo manisijanasaalagunavindsaaro/ 
rittattanadavaggi viramau kamalakadakkhavarisena. 4.24 
The Viddhasalabhanjika does end with a verse praying that the poetry of good poets, sweet to 
the ears, last forever. I have argued elsewhere that the penultimate line in this closing benediction 
tells us that the play has another meaning beyond the surface plot (see Granoff 2000). Rajasekhara 
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This comparison with the more conventional closing verse of the Karpiira- 
manjari makes Bilhanas ending, a wish for the presence of a poet at court, seem 
all the more unusual.?? The play seems to have come full circle. It had opened 
with verses on poetry and ends with a plea that there always be a skilled poet at 
court. It is instructive to consider one of the opening verses on poetry here, 
because it suggests that Bilhana meant his play to be received by its audience in 
different ways: as a drama to be seen, and as poetry to be read: I.11.°9 


“This makes the composition seem right, but the poetic flavor needs 
something more to reach its peak; this shows off learning, but this is 
the soul of poetry.” The connoisseur, mulling over the poems in 
books, understands such struggles of the poet, and bursting with 
appreciation, polishes them with his flowing tears of joy. 


ends the Balaramayana with a wish that good poets go on composing verses and knowledgeable 
readers ponder their meaning (10.105). In the final act of the play, Rajasekhara has much to say 
about poetry, language, and their regional flavor. Nonetheless, I would argue that unlike either the 
Viddhasalabhanjika or the Karnasundari, with their more carefully sustained probings into poetry 
and reality, the Balaramayana does not tie together its scattered remarks. 

29. In his Vikramankadevacarita, Bilhana also stressed the importance of poets to kings: 


lanka-pateh sankucitam yaso yad yat kirti-patram raghu-raja-putrah 
sa sa evadi-kaveh prabhavo na kopaniyah kavayah ksitindraihl! 1.27 
“That the king of Lanka has scant fame while the son of the Raghu lineage has great fame is 
all due to the power of the first poet. Kings would do well to take care not to offend poets”. 
30. aucitya-vaham etad atra tu rasah kasthim anenarhati 
vyutpatter idam dspadam padam idam kavyasya jivatave. 
evam yah kavituh sramah sahyrdayas tam pustakebhyah pathan 
suktir utpulakah pramarsti nibidair ananda-baspodgamaih.\.11 


This verse should be compared with the concluding verse of Rajasekhara’s Balaramayana, 
10.105: 


samyak-samsara-vidya-visadam upanisad-bhitam arthadbhitanam 
grathantu granthi-bandham vacanam anupatat-sukti-muktah suyuktab/ 
santah samtarpitantahkaranam anugunam brahmanah kavya-murteh 
tat-tattvam satvikais ca prathama-pisunitam bhavayanto reayantul/105 


“May hard-working poets, scattering fine phrases like so many pearls, compose their poems, 
words carefully strung together, with the occasional knot that needs to be untied; poems that 
sparkle with knowledge of this world and are secret repositories of things wondrous and unprece- 
dented. And may such poets have the learned readers they deserve, who deeply satisfied, ponder 
their meaning that can only be hinted at by their first reactions. Such readers do honor to a poem 
by understanding it in a way that preserves the divine essence that is poetry.” We are reminded here 
of Stiharsa refrain in the Naisadhiya that he has put knots here and there in his poem. 
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‘The presence of a few verses on poets and poetry at the opening of a play is 
standard, but by also concluding the play with the king’s unusual wish for a poet 
to be beside him, Bilhana seems to signal that the poet has a special role to play 
not only in the king’s court, but also in his play. I think it makes us reconsider 
the opening verses as more than conventional verses.*! Framed, then, as it is bet- 
ween these two meditations on the poet and his craft, the verses at the start of 
the play, and the concluding homage to the poet, the play itself, it seems to me, 
demands to be read as part of that process of polishing, of understanding the 
essence of poetic creation. In what follows, I will try to do just that. I would add 
that it is worth remarking on the fact that Bilhana says here that a poem must be 
read in a book in order to be properly appreciated. Here, as in other points in the 
play, he may well be echoing Rajasekhara, who in the Balaradmayana had said 
that good poetry should be read and studied, while hackneyed verse can survive 
by being bandied about by actors on the stage.” There are in fact indications 
that around Bilhana’s time verses from a play, excerpted from the context 
provided by the prose dialogue passages, circulated independently as basically 
purely poetic compositions. The Jain monk-poet Ramacandra, who was active in 
Anahillapatan at the same time as Bilhana, wrote a number of plays. He also 
wrote some uddhdaras, or “excerpts,” which are essentially the verses of the play 
without the dialogue. Reading the uddhdara side by side with the play of the 
same name makes it immediately clear that the uddhdra was meant to be read. 
It would not have made sense as a performance. Characters in the uddhdara sud- 
denly appear without warning; lines must often be added to supply context that 
would have been there in the play from the prose dialogues.** Bilhana thus 
belongs to a milieu in which plays were also meant to be read as poems, and it is 
thus not unnatural that he should have used this medium to explore among 
other things, the nature of poetic creation. How he does this is the subject of the 
rest of this essay. 


31. The Karptiramanjari in fact contains an extended discussion on what constitutes a good 
poem in its first act, most notably in the hilarious quarrel between the maid servant and the 
Vidusaka, pp. 8-11. 

32. Balaramayana, p. 8: 

prastavyo sau patiyan iha bhaniti-guno vidyate va na veti / 
yadyasti svasti tubhyam bhava pathana-rucir viddhi nah sat prabandhan 
naivam ced dirgham astam nata-batu-vadane jarjara kavya-kanyal/\.12. 

33. On this poet and his works see the introduction to the Raghuvilasanataka, of Mahakavi 
Sti Ramacnadra. The Raghuvilasanatakoddhara is Vol. 76 and by the same author. See also the 
Satyahariscandranatakam of Ramacandra and Kaumudimitranandaripakam. 
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B. Creating the New and Improbable: The Poet's Task in the Karnasundari 


We have seen how a verse at the beginning of the play and the concluding verse 
reflect the poet’s concern with poetry and poets. These are not the only explicit 
verses that deal with poets and poetry. I would like to begin with a consideration 
of some of the verses of the prasasti, which follows the play and in which the poet 
speaks of himself. Bilhana’s prasasti is somewhat unusual in its exclusive focus on 
the poet and his craft. In these verses Bilhana says nothing of his family lineage 
or place of birth, common topics for a prasasti; he does not even mention his 
human teacher. Instead, he emphasizes the uniqueness of his poetic gifts and 
their divine source. In the first verse he describes himself as the one: 


To whom the goddess who occupies half the body of the moon-crested 
one taught knowledge of the ultimate sound, along with all of its 
secrets, when he was still a mere child.*4 


This verse is paralleled by a verse at the beginning of the play, in which the 
stitradhara describes the play as the work of the poet Bilhana, who was favored 
by the goddess who was the wife of the destroyer of the Three Cities, who made 
him the receptacle of inspired speech.*° 

In the next verse in the prasasti, Bilhana describes himself as the very incar- 
nation of poetry, in an image that may well echo a verse by the poet Murari, who 
seems to have set a new standard against which later poets were forced to mea- 
sure themselves.>° Murari in his Anargharaghava 1.10 had compared the sage 


34. ardha-candra-mduler viracita-vasatir devata sdpi yasmdi 
sabda-brahmabhyanujnam samam upanisada balya evadidesa 
Poetic gift is commonly spoken of as a gift of a goddess, usually the goddess Sarasvati. On this 
see Granoff 1995, 351-77. 
35. hamho bhagya-maha-nidhir dayitaya devasya dagdhuh puram 
putra iva svayam viracitah sdrasvatinam giram. 1.10 
36. On MurAri’s use of this image see David Shulman, “Murari’s Depths.” One of Bilhana’s 
contemporaries, the Jain monk Ramacandra had this to say about Murari: 
“There have been many important poets, like Murari, for example, who were keen on 
composing works which were pleasing because of their many clever novel ways of saying things, 
but to us it seems that only Rama was able to elevate poetic sentiment, the true soul of drama, 


to its highest peak.” 


Kaumudimitranandaripakam, p. 2: 

prabandhan adhatum nava-bhaniti-vaidagdhya-madhuran 
kavindra nistandrah kati nahi murari-prabhrtayah 

rte raman nanyah kimuta para-kotau ghatayitum 

rasan natya-pranan patur iti vitarko manasi nah// 1.3 
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Valmiki to a tree on which poetic speech rests as it falls from heaven. Bilhana 
arrogates that role to himself, and perhaps in a subtle dig at Murari, adds that his 
flowering was nirvyajam, “Not dependent on tricks,” a phrase I have translated 
by the weak, “simply.”” 


The wishing tree Sribilhana has simply burst into bloom with glorious 
flowers. Standing on the path of the words of Kalidasa, its root is the 
compassionate blessed sage who was born from an anthill (Valmiki); 
many other poets, like the son of Paragara, have helped to make it 
strong.?® 


In the final verse of the prasasti, Bilhana returns to the idea that poetic 
inspiration has a divine source. The poet declares that fine poetry and saffron 
must be related, for neither occurs apart from saradddesam.°? In the case of fine 
poetry it means the command of the goddess Sarada, the form of Sarasvati wor- 
shipped in Kashmir; in the case of saffron it means simply the land of Kashmir. 

From these verses we see that Bilhana clearly has a high regard for poets, 
whose inspiration is divine, and for himself as a poet. In its emphasis on poetry, 
the poet, and poetic inspiration rather than on family or educational lineage, 


37. yan-milam karuna-nidhih sa bhagavan valmika-janma munir 
yasyaike kavayah parasara-suta-prayah pratisthim dadhuh/ 
sadyo yah pathi kalidasa-vacasam sribilhanah so dhuna 
nirvyajam phalitah sahdiva kusumottamsena kalpa-drumahl|2 


Anxiety over the poet's relationship to Valmiki, who was considered the first poet, the adikavi, 
is at the center of discussions on poetic creativity. Thus in the Dhvanydloka, Anandavardhana 
argues that the subjects of poetry by their very nature must be infinite; otherwise, there would have 
been just one poet in the world, the first poet Valmiki, who would have left nothing for those who 
came after him. Dhvanydloka, p. 591, discussion on 4.6. 

38. To praise a particular poet as the root of the tree or creeper of poetry in fact seems to have 
been a common image in the period. Padmagupta (c. 1005 AD) makes no mention of Mur§ri, 
but praised Vakpatiraja as the root of the wishing-granting creeper that is the goddess of Speech, 


Sarasvati: 


sarasvati-kalpa-lataika-kandam vandamahe vakpatiraja-devam/ 
yasya prasadad vayam apy ananya-kavindra-cirne pathe samcaramah 


“We praise the King of Poets, Vakpatiraja, the root of the wishing-granting creeper, the 
goddess Sarasvati, thanks to whom we too now tread a path never trodden before by other poets.” 
Navasahasankacarita, \.7. 

39. sahodarah kunkuma-kesaranam bhavanti ninam kavita-vilasah 

na saradadesam apasya drstas tesim yad-anyatra maya prarohahl/4 
“Clearly poetic fancy and saffron must be closely related, for they share the same origin, the 


one in the command of the goddess Sarada (<érada-ddeéa) and the other in Kashmir, the land of 
the goddess Sarada.” 
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I would argue that the prasasti mirrors the central theme of the play. I would 
now like to look at some more verses in the Karnasundari to see further how 
Bilhana used his play as a means of conveying some of these ideas about poetry. 

We have already seen that Bilhana speaks about poetry both directly and 
indirectly. The verses in the prasasti belong clearly to his direct statements; the 
verses on Karnasundari, I would argue, are his indirect reflections on poetry. 
I return now to another one of these verses, I. 31.4° The king ‘has seen the 
Vidyadhara princess and marvels at her beauty: 


Have I dreamt this fawn-eyed lady with a body so lovely that beauty 
ripples through it in enticing waves? Or was it all a conjurer’s trick 
or a supernatural display? Surely her form is something entirely new, 
fashioned by some creator who has an excellent design in mind; 

for in it there is not even a wisp of similarity to the lotus, the moon, 
moonlight, or a lotus fiber. 


On first reading, this seems to be a conventional verse, examples of which 
abound in Sanskrit dramatic literature; the king praises Karnasundari by denying 
that she is similar to the standard objects with which beautiful women are nor- 
mally compared by poets. But I think that if we read the verse as subtly allusive 
to other verses in the play, we can strengthen our hypothesis that Bilhana is using 
poetic convention to talk about poetry as well as female beauty. Bilhana suggests 
that Karnasundari has another creator, someone who is sumati, “knowing,” or 
“has excellent ideas.” He also calls the creation an ullekha. This is a more difficult 
word to pin down; it can mean a painting, a carving, or something ground down 
or polished.*! It can also mean the scratch that a gem or gold makes on a touch- 
stone. Bilhana himself gives us a clue as to which meaning is appropriate here 
and indeed just what this creation is. He uses the word ullekha directly with 
reference to poetry in another of the verses in his prasasti (verse 3). There he 
praises poets “giradm ullekha,’ the “ullekhas” of words. These ullekhas are further 
described as “grantha-sahasra-sana-kasana-trutyat-kalanka,’ “Perfected by being 
rubbed on the grinding stone of thousands of texts.” In this image, poetic speech 
is likened to a gemstone that has been ground to perfection, its flaws removed, 
by the study of the works of previous poets. It is clear that when he speaks 


40. svapno sau kim utendra-jalam aparam kim va kim apy adbhutam 
yat sa kanti-tarangitanga-latika drsta kurangeksana 
ullekhah sa navina eva sumateh kasyapi ripe vidheh 
samvado pi na yasya pankaja-sasi-jyotsna-mrnaladibhibl/\.31 
41. Narayana Rao also suggested that it can mean something written, a meaning that would 
be particularly appropriate here. 
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here of poetry, ullekha is something that has been ground down or polished to 
perfection. Bilhana thus speaks of the creation of Karnasundari in 1.31 in the 
very same language with which he speaks later of the creation of poetry.*” 
Rajasekhara, who influenced Bilhana in so many ways, often uses the term 
ullekha to refer to an excellence in poetic speech.*3 He rejects the notion that 
repeating more than three words from another poet's work is by definition pla- 
giarism. To be classified as plagiarism, he says, the words that are borrowed must 
be “ullekhavan,’ that is, they must have some special quality that distinguishes 
them as uniquely poetic. In the verse that concludes his discussion on plagia- 
rizing the words of another poet, Rajasekhara also describes the great poet as one 
who finds some new words, new ideas, and new phrases to “polish” or refine the old. 
He uses the verb “wllikhet” to describe what the great poet does to earlier works.4 


42. In another of his poems, the Vikramankadevacarita, Bilhana similarly refers to the words 
of poets as jewels which are turned into ullekhas by connoisseurs like the jewelers who use their 


discrimination as a grinding stone. 


ullekha-lila-ghatana-patinam sacetasam vaikatikopamanam/ 
vicara-sanopala-pattikasu mat-sukti-ratnany atithi-bhavantul!19 


“May the cognoscenti apply the jewels of my speech to the grinding stone of their intellects, 
like jewelers skilled in the art of making finished stones.” 
In Verse 24, ullekha is more clearly the mark left by gold when rubbed against a touchstone: 


alaukikollekha-samarpanena vidagdha-cetah-kasa-pattikasu/ 
pariksitam kavya-suvarnam etal lokasya kanthabharanatvam etul!24 


“May my poem, like gold, having left its extraordinary mark on the touchstone of the mind 
of the knowing, become fit to adorn the throats of all.” 
43. Kavyamimamsda, p. 58. See the comments of the translators in note 29, p. 167, 
La Kavyamimamsa de Rajasekhara. The translators note that ullekha is the name of an alankara in later 
texts like the Sahityadarpana and the Kuvalyananda. That meaning does not seem to apply here. 
44. Kavyamimamsa, p. 62: 
sabdarthoktisu yah pasyed iha kincana nitanam 
ullikhet kincana pracyam manyatam sa maha-kavih 


Compare also the verse in Chapter 12, p. 64, where he defines the poet called karsaka: 


para-vakyartham akrsya yah sva-vaci nivesayet. 
samullekhena kenapi sa smrtah karsakah kavih. 


“The poet who extracts the meaning of another poet's work and puts it into his own compo- 
sition, putting his own stamp on it, is called the “karsaka.” The French translators offer the follow- 
ing translation but note that the word samullekha is not attested in the sense in which they are 
using it: “La poéte qui attirant a lui l’idée qu’exprime autrui, l’introduit dans son proper discours 
a la faveur de quelque citation est ‘celui qui attire’ (p. 182).” I would emphasize here that 
Rajasekhara classifies poets with a classification taken from alchemy for certain types of metals. In one 
classification of iron there are four types, romaka, bhramaka, cumbaka, and dravaka. The Rasdrnava 
adds karsaka. Rajasekhara classifies poets as bhramaka, cumbaka, dravaka and, karsaka. See 
Meulenbeld 1999, 282. See also Granoff (2009). 
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The term does not seem to have originated with Rajasekhara; in his discussion 
on permitted types of borrowing in the Kavyamimamsa he quotes one Surananda 
as saying, “This practice, which is inspired, (ullekhavan) is to be followed.” 
He also quotes the following verse of Surananda: 


Glory to the Goddess Sarasvati, who is to poets like the blessing of 

the Holy Writ. For the Goddess Sarasvati can turn any subject from an 
ordinary gemstone into something of incalculable value by polishing 

it in her own special way. 


Returning to Bilhana, there is another echo in our verse 1.31 to Bilhana’s 
direct statements on poetry. In the final verse of the play, translated earlier, in 
which Bilhana has the king ask to have a poet by his side, the term sthira-mati is 
used to describe the poet. I translated the term as “has well-conceived designs’; 
I see it as clearly related to the term sumati used to describe the creator in 
verse 1.31 on Karnasundari which I am now discussing. In this verse I translated 
the word as “has an excellent design in mind.” I would like to argue that the par- 
allels in language between the verse on Karnasundari here and the verses on 
poets at the end of the play are a clear clue to us that Bilhana is really talking 
about poetry in this play, even when he seems to be talking about something else. 

What is unique about the creation of Karnasundari is also what is unique 
about poetic creation: both processes create objects that are entirely different 
from the ordinary objects of the world; both require a creator who “polishes” or 
perfects his creation, and who creates purely from a mental design. The poet and 
the creator of Karnasundari do not use the ordinary tools of creation: neither 
uses the physical objects of the world, for example. If the creator of Karnasundari 
had used the physical objects of the world, we might have expected her to have 
looked like some of them, the moon, perhaps, or the lotus. Karnasundari’s 
creation is exceptional in exactly the same ways in which the creation of a poem 
is exceptional. Indeed, Karnasundari is Bilhana’s perfect poem. 


45. so ‘yam ullekhavan anugrahyo margah iti suranandah 
tad aha 
savasvati sa jayati prakamam 
devi srutih svastyayanam kavinam/ 
anarghatam anayati svabhangya 
yollikhya yatkincid ihartha-ratnam!/ (p. 75) 


The French translators give this: 

C'est 1a, dit Surananda, un procédé suggestif (ullekha) qu'il convient de suivre. On a dit 
en effet: La déese Parole triomphe comme elle veut: elle est pour les poétes la renomée et la 
felicité. Lorsqu’elle suggére par la bourbure (de l’expression) quelque joyau d’idée, elle améne un 
(résultat) inappreciable (p. 203). 
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That Karnasundari has been created by a different kind of creator is a 
recurrent theme of the play.*° Thus in 1.54 the king upbraids the god of love, 
saying that he has no need to make ready his bow. Karnasundari has been cre- 
ated by a creator who is utterly different from the creator of the world (loka- 
vilaksanena vidhina kendpi). All Kama has to do is animate the picture of her 
that the king has seen, and Kama’s work will be done.*” Again, the phrase, 
lokavilaksana vidhi that is used here is an apt one to refer to the poet. In 
another verse, everything about her is said to be new or different, recalling to us 
Abhinavagupta’s definition of poetry cited earlier, that poetry each time creates 
something new. Here is Bilhana on his “poem,” Karnasundari (3.5):48 
Difficult to describe is the unearthly beauty of her cheeks, which rivals 
that of mature palm leaves; her breaths are pursued by circles of bees, 
who drink their honeyed fragrance. The radiance of her beauty forms 
a veil to hide her slender form. Or shall I simply say that everything 
about the body of that fawn-eyed lady of languorous gait seems so 
utterly new and different? 


Bilhana’s emphasis on the “newness” or “uniqueness” of Karnasundari may 
also reflect an issue that was clearly of concern to poets and dramatists: the rela- 
tionship of the poet to his past. We have seen how Bilhana strove to situate him- 
self in relation to the greatest poet of the past, Valmiki. Even Kalidasa had to 
worry about the propriety of creating something new, when there had existed so 
many wonderful poets before him. In the opening of the Malavikagnimitra, the 
p4ariparsvaka asks the siitradhara why he is eager to produce the work of a con- 
temporary poet, vartamdna-kavi, instead of one of the famous poets of the past. 


46. I should add that it is a common theme in Sanskrit literature as a whole, and in some 
cases the same conclusion can be drawn as I draw for the Karnasundari, namely that the poet care- 
fully draws a parallel between the uniqueness of the heroine and the originality of his own play. 
Compare the line in Act 2 of the Zapatisamvaranam which the king recites in praise of the beauty 
of the heroine: adyatanena vedhasd syjata padarthantaram parajitah puratanah praja-syjah. “The 
present creator, in creating this thing which is utterly different, has surely outdone all the previous 
creators.” Earlier, at the start of the play, we had been told that the play itself is apuzrva, utterly new, 
and its rasas are said to be prayogdmrtantarani, that is, to “yield a new kind of nectar in the 
performance.” If we look closely at the language the parallel seems intended. The heroine is a new 
entity, possessing a different type of beauty, “livanydtisayantara.” 

47. Unfortunately part of the verse has been garbled. 

48. kantih kapi kapolayoh parinamat-tali-dala-spardhini 

vardhante madhupdvali-valayinah svasanilah samtatam 
karsyasyavaranam tarangita-gater lavanyam evangake 
sdrangayata-caksusah kim athava sarvam navinayate.3.5 
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The sitradhara replies that not all poetry that is ancient is good and not all 
poetry that is new is bad; it is up to those who are knowledgeable to judge both 
old and new works on the basis of their merits.4? In Sakuntala, Kalidasa does not 
hesitate to emphasize the “newness” of his plot. While these verses may indicate 
a hesitancy with creating something new, later poets took pains to stress their 
originality. Padmagupta in the Navasahasankacarita spoke of himself as going 
where no poet had gone before, while Bilhana’s contemporary, the Jain poet 
Ramacandra, was practically obsessed with showing his independence from his 
predecessors. Here are two verses from his Nalavilasanataka.°® Both verses are 
attributed by the actors to the poet himself. The first is in answer to the question 
whether the poet who wrote the play was original, suayamutpadaka, or derivative, 
paropajivaka. The second verse explains how the poet understands originality. 
To be original does not mean to invent some new subject for poetry that no 
one would ever believe, but to use language that is fresh and moving.”! 


Though I write poetry with words and ideas that I have discovered 
from my own intuition, people may still say that I am just following in 
the paths forged by others. But this is just a manner of speaking. After 
all, even on the new moon night, people still insist that it was the light 
of the moon that made the night lotuses bloom. 

People favor poems that use worn-out old words, no longer capable 
of stirring the heart, and that have subjects which are intentionally 
bizarre. The thought that I am not able to follow that path constantly 
nags at me. 


49. Mdalavikagnimitra 1.2: 
puranam ity eva na sadhu sarvam 
na capi kavyam navam ity avadyaml 
santah pariksyanyatarad bhajante 
mudhah para-pratyayaneya-buddhihl| 

50. Nalavilasanataka, verses 7 and 8 of the amukha: 
janah prajna-praptam padam atha padartham ghatayatah 
paradhvadhvanyan nah kathayatu giram vartanir iyaml 
amavasyayam apy avikala-vikasini kumudany 
ayam lokas candra-vyatikara-vikasini vadatil!7// 
sprham lokah kavye vahati jarathaih kunthitatamair 
vacobhir vacyena prakrti-kutilena sthaputitel 
vayam vithim gadhum katham api na saktah punar imam 
iyam cinta cetas taralayati nityam kim api nah!//8// 

For more on Ramacandras struggle for originality see the Sanskrit introduction to the Nalavilasa. 


51. api ca sapatha-pratyeya-pada-padartha-sambandhesu pritim adadhanam janam avalokya 
jata-khedena tenedam cabhihitam, p. 2. 
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The evidence indicates that poets were keenly conscious of the past and 
anxious to make a new contribution.°* Returning to the Karnasundari, I would 
like to understand the verses in which Karnasundari is said to be something 
utterly new in this context of the poet's quest for originality. A comparison of 
Karnasundaris creator to the ordinary creator who makes other beings, then, 
needs to be further nuanced. It is a statement of the superiority of the craft of the 
poet, very much in keeping with standard definitions of poetic creativity as 
knowing no bounds. But it should also no doubt be read as a statement of 
Bilhana’s unique gifts, his superiority over his predecessors, whose works .fol- 
lowed in well-trodden paths and contained nothing out of the ordinary. 

In addition to verses like 3.5 discussed here, there are other important 
indications in the play that Karnasundari is a different kind of creation and we 
need to look beyond the surface plot to understand her significance. Bilhana 
may well have been influenced by Rajasekhara in his Viddhasalabhanjika when 
he plays with Karnasundari as the object of a dream, a painted likeness, and 
even a reflection on a pillar.?° In 2.30, for example, Karnasundari clings to a 
jeweled pillar and her friends cannot tell if she is reflected there (pratibimbita), 
sculpted (ghatita) or inlaid (prota). Bilhana is not the only poet who seems 
to have adopted and adapted these motifs from Rajasekhara’s play; King 
Kulasekhara Varman around 1100 AD in his Yapati-Samvaranam has the 
Vidisaka mistake a crystal pavilion for solid water and the girl he sees inside it 
for a painting applied to its surface.>4 

Bilhana does not exploit the confusion between these different levels of 
reality, which seem to flow into each other, dream, painting, reflection, the girl 
herself. In my reading of the play, he is less interested than was Rajasekhara in 
questions of metaphysics and more focused on the nature of poetry and its 
appreciation. Karnasundari is definitely real in the play, unlike, perhaps, the her- 
oine of the Viddhasalabhanjika. Let us look at the way in which the plot of the 
Karnasundari is ultimately resolved. Typical of these plays, the plot turns around 
disguises. We have seen that the queen disguises herself as Karnasundari; she 
also disguises her nephew as Karnasundari. In the second case, the king tricks 
the queen and substitutes the real Karnasundari for the nephew: the pretend- 


52. One might add to this evidence Verse 15 in the first sarga of Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacarita: 
praudhi-prakarsena purana-riti-vyatikramah slaghyatamah padanam!/ 
atyunnati-sphotita-kancukani vandyani kanta-kuca-mandalanil!/15/1/ 


“Breaking out of an old mode by reaching new heights of the imagination is praiseworthy in 
the case of words; particularly desirable, after all, are the breasts of women that stretch so high they 
burst through their bodice.” 

53. See Granoff 2000. See also the comments in Tieken 2000, 115-38, particularly pp. 130ff. 

54. Tapati-Samvaranam, Act Il, pp. 89-90. 
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Karnasundari turns out to be the genuine article. But she is nonetheless a 
different kind of being, who cannot always be distinguished from phantoms, 
dreams, and reflections. 

If I am right that Karnasundari is above all the poem, the creation of the poet, 
then the final resolution of the plot is also a commentary on poetry. Karnasundari, 
the poet's creation and the object of the king’s delectation transcends her 
ordinary mortal rival the queen, who is both disguised and disguiser. Perhaps it 
is not out of place to recall here the language in which theorists of poetry spoke 
of poetic appreciation. From Mahimabhatta to Abhinavagupta, the theorists had 
argued that the true experience of poetry was the experience of consciousness in 
its plenitude and in its pure and undisguised state. It was the experience of that 
which was ultimately real, free from the distractions of surrounding illusion.>° 
In addition, Bilhana seems to be telling us that the poetry of the theater is cap- 
able of leading us through its many tricks and disguises to the experience of 
the undisguised real.>° 

Returning to the Karnasundari, when the queen sees the real Karnasundari, 
whom she still thinks is her nephew dressed up as Karnasundari, she is taken 
aback. She says: “Amazing, it really is Karnasundari. We really have put on a 
good show.”°’ More literally, we might translate this last sentence: “Praise be to 
the power of the theater, with its tricks and deceits!” We know that the power of 
the theater is that it has at last led us to the real Karnasundari. The theater, then, 
as theater is a display of illusions, tricks meant to deceive (kapata). But at the 
same time, it is also poetry, which has the power to reveal to us what is ulti- 
mately true. 


C. Conclusion 


I have tried to show that the Karnasundari, at least on one level, is about poetry. 
In closing I would like to emphasize that its concerns with the nature of poetic 
creativity and the ability of false plays, kapata-ndtaka, to bring us to the truth, 


55. On Mahimabhatta see Granoff 1978, 58, note 1. For more on the experience of poetry 
as akin to the experience of Brahma, see the citations in the introduction to the Natyadarpana, 
p. xi, quoting from the Kavyaprakdasa, Kavydnusasana and Sahityadarpana. 

56. He does not make explicit exactly what this ultimate real is. I have suggested it is the 
parama-brahma of the medieval theorist; Narayana Rao suggested that it might be poetic inspira- 
tion itself. This would accord with Bilhana’s focus on poetry in the play. Given the tendency to 
equate poetic speech with parama-brahma or the ultimate real, we may differ here only in the term 
we have chosen to describe that ultimate: drahma or pratibha. 

57. accariam paccakkham sevva esa /aho mahappam kavadanddaassa 
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are closely related. They were also not unique to Bilhana. In fact, if Bilhana is 
distinctive, it is as I have suggested earlier because of his greater interest in using 
the drama to tell us about the uniqueness of poetry, as well as to comment on 
the nature of reality and illusion. J noted earlier that Bilhana may have been 
influenced by Rajasekhara. In both his Viddhasalabhanjika and in his Bala- 
ramayana, Rajasekhara plays with the indistinct borders between illusion and 
reality. I have discussed the Viddhasalabhanjika at length elsewhere; I would like 
to comment here on the Balaramdayana, which also dramatizes the difficulty \ we 
face in distinguishing reality and illusion. : 

A good portion of Act III of the Balaramayana is taken up with a play- 
within-the-play; to assuage the pangs of his separation from Sita, Ravana 
watches a new drama, the Sitdsvayamvara. When he gets too excited by the 
events he is witnessing, he must constantly be reminded by his companion that 
none of what he sees is real. He accustoms himself to the idea that he is merely 
watching a play, and when Rama steps up to break Siva’s bow and win Sita, 
he dismisses his words as the idle boasts of a stage actor.°® Of course, we all know 
that within the context of the play, Rama’s words are in fact true. Rajasekhara 
has tantalizingly inverted truth and falsehood, in what I would argue is a skillful 
questioning of the very nature of reality. What is perhaps more important for 
the present discussion is that he also directly equates the ability of the theater to 
present before us what is false as if it were real with a similar ability that lies in 
poetic speech. When Rama breaks the bow and the Pratihari praises him, 
Ravana says to himself: “This is just the magic cow of poet's words, which can 
bring into being even something that is unreal.”°? Both drama and poetry here 
have the ability to create something new, something false, and something ulti- 
mately real. 

Rajasekhara was no doubt one of the most influential poets and theorists of 
poetry in medieval India. I have also-made reference to another poet whom he 
influenced; this is the Jain monk/poet Ramacandra, a contemporary of Bilhana. 
His works provide another example of what I would call, for want of a better 
term, “philosophical” plays that use traditional dramatic themes to explore the 
nature of reality. Ramacandra’s Raghunathavilasa, for example, has numerous 
references to kapata-ndataka; mirages and disguises also abound. In fact, the char- 
acters in the play never quite know what is real, and since more often than not 
instructions that such and such a ruse should be carried out are simply whispered 
in a character's ear, even the audience is not privy to many of the deceptions. The 
Raghunathavilasa is in fact three plays: there is the obvious one, that is, the play 


58. Balaramdayana, p. 80. 
59. Balaramayana, p. 81, seyam kavinam vacana-kama-dhenuh yad asad-bhitam api site. 
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itself. But the actions of characters in the play are also described as if they were 
actions in some other play; for example Ravana's defeat at the hands of Laksmana 
is described as the conclusion or nirvahana to a play directed by Laksmana. 
Finally, there are all the attempts to trick a character by creating phantom images 
or using disguises that are called kapatandtaka, false plays. With these intersect- 
ing plays, the Raghunathavilasa is as much about theater and reality as it is 
about Rama and Sita. 

Ramacandra’s play on the Nala story, the Nalavilasanataka has a similar 
play-within-a-play; characters from the frame play suddenly erupt into the 
embedded play and must be told that they have mistaken theater for reality. But 
this distinction is eventually blurred as Nala calls what has “really” happened 
to him itself a play. 

As we evaluate the significance of these complex plots, I think we need to 
keep in mind that Ramacandra, like other dramatists, considered himself first 
and foremost a poet. That is why I think a consideration of these often improb- 
able plots can enhance our discussion of the Sanskrit drama as a commentary 
on the nature of poetry; in short, as a unique genre of works on literary theory. 

Rajasekhara, Bilhana, Ramacandra, and their contemporaries all lived in a 
world of great intellectual sophistication. They spoke of poetry and theater in the 
same breath; the author of a play is a poet, and many plays include a praise of 
poetry. Indeed, one might even say that the high art of the theater was in its 
verses, which we have seen were collected and circulated independently. Plays 
were as much meant to be read as poetry as they were meant to be performed at 
this time in history. I would like to suggest that Rajasekhara and his followers, 
Bilhana and Ramacandra and no doubt others, represent a new self-conscious- 
ness about their craft and are willing to explore its mysteries through various 
media: texts on theory, poems, and drama. They clearly built on the works of 
their predecessors, as this essay has also tried to show, but their reflections on 
poetry and their use of their art to theorize about itself in a sustained manner 
seem somehow new. All three used the medium of the “theater” to challenge an 
audience to think about the real and the false; but for them the theater was also 
and perhaps primarily poetry. And poetry was a unique creation, one that 
stemmed from the mind and not from the elements of the material world; it was 
free from constraints and restrictions, liberated and liberating. As we reflect in 
these plays on the unique nature of the poet as creator, we come to see the ordi- 
nary creator as simply a poet of a lesser kind. And this can tell us as much about 
the status of the world, reality or illusion, as the intersecting reflections, pictures, 
and disguises, the plays within plays, that form the plot of our plays. This is truly 
literature in which literature, reflections on literature, and philosophy cannot be 
so easily separated. 
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Shadows 


CHARLES MALAMOUD 


A. Chaya 


In January 1937, the Russian poet Osip Mandelstam was in exile in 
Voronezh. He was starving and scared; he felt abandoned by everybody. 
He wrote for help to his friend Yuri Tynianov. He concluded his letter 
by these words: “Please, don’t consider me a shadow, I still cast a 
shadow.”! So either you are a shadow or you cast a shadow. Being a 
shadow means being just a shadow: a shadow is all that is left of you. 
Casting a shadow means having or being something other than this 
shadow, a solid, non-transparent body. 

Is this pattern applicable to what Indian mythology says about 
shadows? Of course the picture here is much more complicated. 
Still I believe that this division can be illuminating and can help us 
understand the structure of the Naisadhacarita. The pisdca demons do 
have a body solid and active enough to scratch and bite. But we learn 
from Sakuntala that, hungry for raw meat as they are, they are fright- 
ening shadows, the color of apes, they are like dark clouds at dusk.? 
The raksasi Simhika takes hold of Hanuman’s chéya, forcing him to 
stop his progression in the air: so strong is the link between a body 
and its shadow—or rather between a shadow and its body.? 


1. Quoted in Segal 1998. 
2. Sakuntala Ill, st. 24. 
3. Valmiki’s Ramayana, Sundarakanda \ 182 sq. 
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Living human beings have a body and a shadow, distinct and at the same time 
inseparable from each other. As long as a man lives he cannot get rid of his 
shadow.‘ Actually man is tied to evil, to his sins, as he is tied to his shadow. This 
is not a mere analogy. There is a substantial affinity between shadow and evil: 
according to Satapatha Brahmana 11 2.3.10, man is tied to his sin as to his 
shadow: chdayayeva va ayam puruso papmananusaktah. It is at noon that one’s 
shadow shrinks, so to speak, under one’s feet. Then it is smallest, one can trample 
it down. It is also at noon that one tramples one’s evil down. Therefore noon is 
the right moment to set one’s sacrificial fire: tat kanistham evaitat papmanam 
avabadhate tasmad u madhyandina evadadbita.° 

Now shadow is not always linked to darkness. In the Naisadhacarita, sure 
enough, we find some stanzas where chdyd means “shade” or belongs to the 
domain of night. For instance XXI 136: “Why is Love never tired going from 
you (Nala) to her (Damayanti), from her to you. Perhaps only your shadow 
(chayaiva) removes his fatigue from journeying...”. Another example is XXII 38: 
“The darkness (andhakdra) attached shadows (chdaya vidhaya) as spies (carih) to 
diverse objects (prativastulagnah) in order to find out the movements of things 
(kidrg esim pracara[h]) during the day, its enemy.” But generally chayd is a syn- 
onym of pratibimba. It is a reflection. For instance, in Sarga VI, Nala is made 
invisible by Indra so that he can enter Bhima’s palace unseen, in order to meet 
Damayanti secretly and tell her that the /okapdlas want her to become the wife 
of one of them. Nala runs through the inner apartments crowded with pretty 
young women, Damayanti’s female attendants. While nobody can see it directly, 
Nala’s body has volume and weight. One can hear him running, his steps leave 
visible tracks, he can feel and be felt. Damayanti’s attendants try to grasp him. 
But for them he is chdyamaya. The shadow he casts is actually his reflection on 
the polished surfaces of their jewels (VI 30). His own jewels are mirrors in which 
they see their own images (VI 40). In fact Nala spreads out a series of bodies. His 
numerous reflections make a pratibimbadehavytitha (V1 46). These girls fall in 
love with him, invisible as he is. Their modesty, dhairya, has been vanquished, 
exhausted by Nala’s shadowy beauty, his chayasaundarya (V1 30). Still there must 
be some darkness in these shining images since the mahisis, king Bhima’s queens, 
interpret them by reasoning (tabhir atarki): this chayd is love, turned blue by the 
flames of Siva’s eyes (VI 44). 

While in X 94 the crowd of Damayanti’s friends would not leave her 
alone and sticks to her like her own chdya, in Sarga III, the hamsa, looking for an 
opportunity to describe Nala to Damayanti and to tell her that only he deserves 


4. Cf. Naisadhacarita Il 8. 
5. Cf. Krick 1982, 543. Krick also quotes Jaimini-Brahmana II 369-70. 
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to become her husband, wants to meet her when she is chadyaddvitiya—that is, 
with no other company—literally, no double—other than her shadow (III 12). 

This adjective chayddvitiya reminds us of the svayamvara in the epic 
Nalopakhyana, where it is used with a different meaning: among the features 
by which the man Nala can be distinguished from the gods who took his 
appearance, there is the fact that only he is chayadvitiya, doubled by a shadow, 
which implies that it is in the nature of gods not to cast shadows. 

In the Nalopakhyana being bound to a shadow can be considered an imper- 
fection, a weakness of the human body as compared to the gods who, contrary 
to men, do not sweat, do not blink, do not let garlands of flowers wither on 
their skin, do not touch the earth above which they are standing. 

In the Naisadhacarita narrative it is quite the opposite. The gods are deprived 
of shadow. The poet lets us understand that Nala and Damayanti as a pair and 
Nala by himself are superior to the gods. In the case of the svayamvara, at least, 
the gods are imitations; in a way, they are fake, they play a role, whereas Nala and 
Damayanti are just their magnificent selves. So when at last Damayanti is made 
able to distinguish the real mortal Nala from among the five images of Nala in 
front of her, the poet elaborates on the reasons and meanings of these differences 
between Nala and his divine rivals. 

This is a remarkable feature of the poem, and I believe of kavya at large: 
the appearance and behavior of things and beings are always meant to express 
some intention. What happens to things and people is always in keeping with 
their essential nature, it is a confirmation of it, sometimes quite surprising and 
even bizarre. An example of this is XI 9: the gods look admiringly at Damayanti’s 
face, they are in rapture. To their natural blinklessness (suabhavikanimisata) they 
join the fixity of their gaze as they do not want to detach their eyes from her even 
for a moment. That makes two reasons. The same gods who are in the habit of 
drinking amrta from the moon now drink another kind of amrta from 
Damayantis lips. Two reasons again. That very duality makes a similarity between 
what happens to their eyes and what happens to their lips. Sometimes events, 
accidents, circumstances are the occasion to confirm, to underline the meaning 
of a name, to justify it by a new and unexpected explanation. People, things, 
behaviors are always over-determined. 

Now we learn in XIV 18 why the gods don’t touch the earth with their feet: 
it is because they know that, even before marrying Damayanti, Nala is the 
earth’s consort; a wife cannot hold with devotion the feet of any male other than 
her husband (XXI 11). Nala blinks, the gods don't: it is because Nala, only he, 
is beckoning to Damayanti: “come here, let us unite,” tha tuam dgatya nale mila, 
this is Nalas samjnanadana (XIV 19). There is no dust on the gods. Dust is 
made of particles of earth. Dust on Nala’s garment is but the mark left by 
earth's embraces. Drops of sweat are seen on Nala’s body: they are diamonds on 
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a surface of gold, and they are also meant to abate the heat caused in him by the 
fever of separation from Damayanti (XIV 21). The garlands remain fresh on the 
gods’ neck and chest, Nala’s garland is fading; it is as if this garland thought: 
“having won Damayanti to-day, will Nala have any regard for me (Sraddhdasyate 
mam)?” (XIV 22). 

Finally the shadow. This chadya of Nala's is actually Nala’s splendor, s7i. 
The gods cannot share it. Mallinatha’s commentary explains that Nala’s chaya is 
a lesa of his charm, his kanti. Since the gods don’t even have the /esa, how could 
they have something of Nala’s sobha? And also: chaya here means pratibimba. 
Even that they don’t have. How could they possibly have the original thing? Or 
they just share in Nala’s sobha as actors hold the brilliance of the characters in a 
play, natavat (XIV 23). The gods could take Nala’s appearance thanks to their 
maya, and this appearance is but a shadow, chayad (XX 70). Being a mortal Nala 
“has” a shadow, whereas Indra and the other gods, while looking like Nala, don’t 
cast a shadow but “are” Nala’s reflection. 


B. Sesa and Slesa 


Now Nala is not just any mortal man. In order to go further into the relationship 
between Nala and his shadow, and Nala and the gods, I have to make a detour 
and discuss the importance of sesa and slesa for the plot and the characters of the 
Naisadhacarita. 

In several verses of the Naisadhacarita, the poet uses words and phrases that 
belong to the meta-language of kavya. Let us call them meta-poetic. Actually, the 
meta-poetic turn is there as soon as the poet shows that he is aware that what he 
is saying is a text.° A striking, though rather complex example of the meta-poetic 
attitude is III 24, where the poet points out a paradox not in the content but in 
the form he himself had given to the meaning he had to express: 


The king, who is a sacrificer and has bestowed his wealth on learned 
brahmanas in his service enjoys his kingdom after having put it at the 
disposal of learned men, just as he partakes of the sacrificial butter 


6. Cf. XIX 1: nisi dasamitam alingantyam vibodhavidhitsubhir 
nisadhavasudhaminankasya priyankam upeyusah 
srutimadhupadasragvaidagdhivibhavitabhavika- 
sphutarasabhrsabhyakta vaitalikair jagire girah || 
“As the night declined, bards, wishing to awaken Nala, Cupid in the land of Nisadha, lying 
by the side of his beloved, chanted forth strains lavishly drenched with distinct poetic sentiments, 
and accompanied by a variety of emotions, and expressed with the art that is in melodious wreaths 
of words.” 
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after having offered it to the gods; but lo! he enjoys the first object 
“last,” and the last “first.”” 


(I am quoting Handiqui’s translation throughout.)® 


The fourth pada is a kind of exegesis or characterization of the preceding 
three: it gives the label ‘fesa” to what has been described as krtvadhvarajya 
and the label “asesa” to what has been named rdjya. Here is the sequence of the 
ideas: the king is a sacrificer. Just as he eats the leftovers of aya once he has 
offered the first and main portion of it to the gods, in the same way he enjoys 
(literally: eats) his kingdom once he has given the daksind and completed the 
sacrifice. Whereas he eats the sesa of the djya, he eats the asesa, the whole, of his 
kingdom. The word asesa comes after the word Sesa in the sentence that sums up 
the process, just as the act of eating the whole (of the kingdom) comes after, and 
as a consequence of, the eating of the leftovers (of the ghee). Now what is sur- 
prising (aho) is that asesa means also “what is not sesa” and applies to the whole 
before it has been divided into a main part and a “rest” or, as well as to what 
remains once this main part has been set apart. In other words, asesa is ambig- 
uous: it can be the antonym of sesa (“what is not the sesa,” the main thing) and 
the complement of sesa (“that which has no sesa,” complete). One can see that 
the poet finds surprising a situation he has himself created. This is a paradox 
only if one considers that asesa has simultaneously both meanings here. As far as 
definitions are concerned, asesa precedes sesa, the rest is necesarily the rest of 
something. In reality, the sacrificial ‘esa precedes the asesa of the kingdom. 

A simpler and more commonplace example of the meta-poetic turn can be 
found in III 69, where the famsa refers to the meaning of the double sloka 
Damayanti has just uttered (slokadvayartha), and in IV 101,? where the poet 
remarks that Damayanti and her friends are exchanging half-slokas: “She talked 
with her dear friends in verses, she herself speaking one half and her friend the 
other half.” 

But of course meta-poetics appear most clearly in passages where the charac- 
ters in the poem notice and somehow analyse the presence and function of slesa 
in the discourse of their interlocutors. 


7. raja sa yajva vibhudavrajatra 

krtvadhvarajyopamayaiva rajyam / 

bhunkte sritasrotriyasatkytasrih 

purvam tv aho sesam asesam antyam // 
8. Naisadhacarita of Sriharsa, trans. K. K. Handiqui, 1956. 
9. priyasakhinivahena sahatha sa 

vyaracayad giram ardhasamasyaya / 
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I would like to examine some of these passages. They are not here as a part 
of a Sastric exposition. Rather they appear in dialogues and monologues; they are 
used by the characters of the narrative to describe what they feel or what they 
understand of the situation in which they are involved. 


C. The King, the Earth, and the Cardinal Regions 


Before I come to my point I must make a few remarks on the plot of the 
Naisadhacarita. 

In the Nalopakhyana of the Mahabharata, the very first thing we learn about 
Nala is that he is a king: asid raja nalo nama. Then comes a brief list of the qualities 
and virtues of this king. The only characteristic feature in this portrait is that Nala 
has a passion for dice playing: this, of course, is a hint as it announces what will hap- 
pen later on, what is the main topic of the narrative, as it is a part and in some way 
a miniature image of the whole epic. In the Nalopakhyana, the svayamvara is just 
the beginning of the main story, the story of how Nala loses and recovers his wife. 

In the Naisadhacarita, on the other hand, the suayamvara is the climax of the 
whole poem. The core of it is the dramatic moment when Damayanti faces five 
copies of Nala and has to decide which is the genuine Nala, the four others being 
mere images of this model. This takes place in sargas XIII and XIV. What pre- 
cedes is just a preparation for it and what follows, with the exception of sarga 
XVII, is the description of the happy and blessed life Nala and Damayanti live 
as a consequence of Damayanti’s successful svayamvara and their marriage. 

Now in the Naisadhacarita, unlike the Nalopakhyana, the royal quality of 
Nala is a topic for elaborate explanations, which are momentous for the whole 
story. Being a king, Nala is bhapala. As such he is the sovereign and the protector 
of all the dis, the cardinal regions. He is a lokapdla. Now the regions of the sky 
are also the domain of celestial guardians, the divine /okapdlas. Each cardinal 
region is protected and dominated by a specific god. The relation of a region to 
its divine lokapdla is that of a devoted and loving wife to her husband. Both the 
mortal king and the immortal sovereigns of the dis are lokapdlas. But while each 
divine lokapdla is the protector of just one region, the mortal king is the sover- 
eign of all of them. This implies that the mortal king is in fact made of portions, 
amsa, of the substance of each immortal /okapdla. He has a substantial affinity 
with them.!° He is but a part of each of these gods, but as a whole he is the sum 
of all these parts: the king is an image and also a mixture of a number of gods, 
simultaneously. This is in keeping with what is taught in the Manavadharmasastra 


10. Manu VII 4; cf. Kane 1973, 23. 
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and other dharma texts.!! The list of these gods, both models and components 
of the king, may vary but it always includes Indra and Yama. Now here is what 
Sriharsa says in I 6: 


Being the lord of the regions, his might was composed of portions 
from the divine lords of the regions. He had in the law books a third 
eye which checked the march of desire and indicated his descent 


from three-eyed Siva. |? 


The same idea is expressed in III 89, by Damayanti, when she speaks of 
Nala, the king, her beloved, to the messenger of the gods who is in front of her, 
not knowing that he is Nala: 


Nala is a king, hence the impersonation of the eight divine lords of 
the quarters. Devoted as I am to him they are pleased with me, 
otherwise it was impossible that coming of thy own accord, 


thou shouldst become the guarantee of my winning him. !% 


Four of the eight lokapalas of whom Nala is an amsa happen to be his rivals. 
Damayanti explains to the messenger of the gods that she vows to obey Nala as 
a mortal wife must obey and serve her mortal husband: for the sake of enjoyment 
and because it is her duty. But Nala, because he is ksitibhrt, is also amsagata, 
composed of parts of the divine lokapalas, although he is, as a mortal, adevadeha 
(VI 94). So the components are divine but the whole is mortal. Still, the gods 
who are to appear as Nala’s duplicata in Damayanti’s suayamvara are also those of 
whom Nala is a portion. Damayanti feels that being the wife of Nala is not only 
the link between a mortal woman and a mortal spouse. She will be to Nala what 
each of the cardinal regions is to each of the /okapadlas. And just as Nala the king 
contains in himself and actually is the whole set of the Jokapalas, Damayanti is 
the whole set of the regions—that is, the earth, ksiti, bhi. (The queen represents 
the actual earth, as the earth is the king’s wife. Nala is already ksitibhrt. When she 


11. Is there a special affinity between the king and Yama? Both of them rule over the 
multitudes of the mortal and the dead respectively, both of them use danda, both of them are 
embodiments of dharma. Cf. Malamoud 2000, 13-33. The king Nada Naisadha mentioned in 
Satapatha-Brahmana II 3. 2.1-2 is clearly associated with Yama. 

12. digisavrndamsavibhutir isita 

disam sa kamaprasaravarodhinim / 
babhara sastrani driam dvayadhikam 
nijatrinetravataratvabodhikam // 

13. sa bhubhrd astav api lokapalas 

tair me tadekagradhiyah prasede / 
na hitarasmad ghatate yad etya 
svayam tadaptipratibhur mamabhih // 
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becomes his wife Damayanti will be the earth. Maybe this allows us to infer 
a difference between two kinds of dis: the space of the divine regions is the sky, 
the space of the regions which are the domain of the king is the horizon of the 
earth. But of course, being directions, these two notions of dis tend to merge). 


D. Sarasvati and Damayantis Wisdom 


Now a major feature of the plot of the Naisadhacarita, and a major difference from 
the Nalopakhyana, is that among the dramatis personae there is the goddess 
Sarasvati. In the Nalopakhyana, Damayanti manages eventually to distinguish 
the genuine Nala out of the group of five images of Nala thanks to a satyakriya, 
an “act of truth,” by thinking: if it is true that I love Nala with all my heart and 
that I am going to die if I cannot marry him, if I say the truth by saying that, then 
the gods are bound to reveal themselves for what they are and to manifest the 
difference between the mortal Nala and their own divine characteristics. In the 
Naisadhacarita, Damayanti has to rely on what Sarasvati says. Sarasvati is appar- 
ently urging Damayanti to make up her mind and to choose one of her suitors. 
Her speech is a series of ambiguous eulogies. She points to one of the Nalas, 
praises him in verses that can each time be understood in two ways, one which 
applies to one of the four divine /okapdlas who came to the svayamvara, another 
that applies to the real Nala. These ambiguous verses are, no wonder, fine exam- 
ples of slesa. Damayanti is at a loss: neither from what she sees nor from what she 
hears does she receive any indication which could help her distinguish which is 
the true Nala. Still, Sarasvati has made four speeches of that kind. A fifth Nala 
remains. Why don't you choose this last one, says Sarasvati? And she starts to 
praise this fifth Nala and again it is a display of slesa. Each of her sentences 
applies to Nala and to the gods. But this time, while what she says may be 
referred to each of the divine suitors, in turn, she is describing the same person 
in the crowd, the fifth and last image of Nala. 

Damayanti is still at a loss. She compares her present state of mind, now that 
she is in front of several Nalas, who even if (four of them) are pseudo-Nalas, are 
really present, to the hallucinations she had when Nala, being a mere image of 
her mind, tormented her by his absence. Now Nala is present and absent simul- 
taneously. She feels a kind of mysterious attraction towards this fifth and last 
figure. But she does not trust herself. Maybe, she says, it is precisely because he 
comes last that this remaining Nala seems to her to be the good one. Here 
Damayanti compares her feelings to a poetic device (XIII 54): 


But why does the last Nala, though just like the other Nalas, drench 


my heart with streams of nectar? Or perhaps in spite of the similarity 
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in letters between the first and the last word, the grace of the beauty of 


alliteration flashes in the last word only? !4 


Just as the second occurrence of a sound in alliterations has a brighter 
splendor than the first one, so the vision of the last Nala brings more joy than the 
vision of the preceding ones. But that does not mean that the last Nala is more 
likely to be the real, mortal Nala. Still, this last one, being a sesa, being what 
remains at the end of an enumeration, captures the ambiguous status of the 
leftover: this one is the leftover of the gods, so maybe he is not a god, the only 
one in the series who does not belong to the series? 

Now comes what is the equivalent of the satyakriya in the Nalopakhyana. 
She implores the gods, performs many acts that are as many proofs of her piety. 
As a result, she has a vision of the gods, not as copies of Nala, but as they are in 
their glorious regular mértis. The gods are satisfied by the genuineness of 
Damayanti’ss devotion. They give her, as a prasdda, the intellectual ability to 
understand what is implied in Sarasvati’s successive speeches. More precisely, 
they impart to her the ability to work out the structure of these speeches. 

In fact, the benevolence of the gods is such that they give Damayanti 
sadhu-dhi, the wisdom to understand how Sarasvati’s speeches are created, 
the pieces of kavya of which they are composed. She is able to analyse the 
sarasvatasnktisysti (XIV 9): 


Having obtained the favour of the gods she recalled the manner of 
composition of Sarasvati’s pleasant speeches. The gods indeed, when 
pleased, give nothing else than that they grant a well ordered mind.!° 


Therefore Damayanti sets her mind again on the fifth and last Nala and on 
what Sarasvati said about him. She connects each stanza with the subject matter 
to which it applies. In this last speech each stanza has to be referred to one and 
only one of the four /okapdlas. She understands that each stanza, taken in itself, 
expresses the love of one cardinal region for its own husband and protector. But 
taken together, as a whole, these stanzas can refer only to Nala. Only Nala can be 


14. itaranalatulabhag esa sesah sudhabhih 
snapayati mama ceto naisadhah kasya hetoh / 
prathamacaramayor va sabdayor varnasakhye 
vilasati carame ‘nuprasabhasam vilasah // 

15. prasadam asadya suraih kytam sa 
sasmara sarasvatasiktisrsteh / 
deva hi nanyad vitaranti kim tu 


prasadya te sadhudhiyam dadante // 
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the second artha of stanzas the first artha of which is each a different god. 
Only Nala is the semantic equivalent of all the gods, since he is the addition of 
amsas of all of them. Now Damayanti is able to characterize Sarasvati’s way of 
speaking: it is ‘lesa. This enables her to identify the sesa. The true Nala is the 
remaining whole, once the partial identifications are done with. A god can just 
be himself and a copy of Nala. Only Nala can be himself and a model for all 
the gods. In this sesa the slesa happens to be discriminating (XIV 16): 


That those words of hers conveyed a twofold meaning is verily the play 
of her poetic power. For even the divine lords of the regions, altogether 
different (from Nala), played the role of mortal kings.!° 


The gods are happy to see that Damayanti could use her brains: their gift of 
sadhu-dhi met a worthy recipient. They gladly show that they are no longer in 
the competition. They manifest themselves with all their divine unmistakable 
characteristics, so that Damayanti can safely give her garland to the only Nala 
who, being made of the substance of all the gods, is therefore the true Nala. 

In the case of Sarasvati’s speeches, the poetic device of slesa is not only that 
the same string of syllables can convey two or more different meanings and 
therefore refer to two or several realities. Here it is meant to describe or to evoke 
a reality which is by itself ambiguous. The verbal slesa corresponds to a blending 
in the reality. Sarasvati’s ambiguous sentences refer to the divine /okapdlas and 
to the b/upala Nala simultaneously because there is substantially something 
common to the gods and Nala. Not only is Nala, as a bhupati, bhubhrt, a 
combination of divine amsas: the gods themselves, when they leave the suayamvara 
scene, leave something of themselves. Something: an amsa. They feel mutilated. 
As if, by transforming themselves into an image of somebody else, they had to 


abandon a part of their being to the model they imitate (XIV 99): 


At that moment the gods, leaving the king, a portion of their own 
selves, felt a pain that is caused by the mutilation of a limb. Sarasvati 
too, full of anxious thoughts as she was departing looked at Damayanti 
the abode of her own grace, turning and turning round. !7 


16. slisyanti vaco yad amir amusyah 
kavitasakteh khalu te vilasah / 
bhipalalilah kila lokapalah 
samavisanti vyatibhedinopi // 

17. svasyamarair nrpatim amsam amum tyajadbhir 
amsacchidakadanam eva tadadhyagami / 
utkd sma pasyati nivrtya nivrtya yanti 
vagdevatapi nijavibhramadhama bhaimim // 
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It is not only with Damayanti that Sarasvati uses kdvya devices. Brahma 


scolds her for using vakrokti (III 30): 


In vain the Creator, devoted to religious observances, endeavours to 
detain the goddess of speech by means of silence. Immersed in the study 
of the Vedas, he knows not that the crooked goddess, clasping Nala’s 
neck, is there content with the flow of sentiments. '® 

Then Nala in turn, when he acts as a messenger of the gods, says he does not 
trust Damayanti’s denials. He suspects Damayanti of uttering sentences which 
can be fully understood only if one perceives the dhvani in them: when she says 


no, isnt she really saying yes? (IX 50): 


Or perhaps it is an affirmative assertion of thine, disguised as a negative; 
crookedness in speech does certainly befit thee: the mouth of a clever 
woman is a mine of that Poetic Suggestion of which this is a flash. !? 


Actually Sarasvati acts sometimes as the inner voice, or the clever mind of 
Damayanti. Whereas Nala is the sum of the amsas of the lokapdlas plus a sesa, the 
mortal princess Damayanti shares with the goddess of speech the quality of 
the slesakavi. This quality is perceived by the hamsa when he comments on 
Damayantiss answers to his questions (III 66-69). 


E. Love’s Shadow 


Another character appears in the Naisadhacarita who was not present in the 
Nalopakhyana: it is Kama or Kandarpa or Smara, the god of Love. Between Nala 
and Love there is a special affinity just as there is a special relationship between 
Damayanti and the goddess Sarasvati. True, Smara hardly speaks, he is mostly 
spoken of and addressed. He does not have such an independent role in the plot 
as Sarasvati does, but he is constantly there. Hardly a person by himself, he is 
the projection of the feelings of desire and longing inside the main persons of 
the narrative, the two lovers, and perhaps also those of the gods who are in the 


18. alam sajan dharmavidhau vidhata 
runaddhi maunasya misena vanim / 
tatkantham dlingya rasasya trptam 
na veda tam vedajadah sa vakram // 

19. nisedhaveso vidhir esa te'thava 
tavaiva yukta khalu vaci vakrata / 
vijrmbhitam yasya kila dhvaner idam 
vidagdhanarivadanam tadakarah // 
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position of Damayanti’s suitors. In that respect, the love story of Nala and 
Damayanti becomes in the kavya poem the story of the relation between the 
main characters and Love. Whereas the link between Sarasvati and Damayanti is 
more or less of the guru-sisya type and is based on the way both of them use lan- 
guage, the link between Smara and Nala is mainly the resemblance of their looks 
and their rivalry. Loving Nala, is it Nala that Damayanti loves? Isn’t it rather 
Smara himself? Just as in the suayamvara, Nala is the winner in this competition. 
‘The link between Nala and Love is made more surprising and complex by this 
simple fact: Smara is bodyless, this is why he is called atanu, ananga. Smaras 
body was burned to ashes by a glance of Siva’s third eye. The causes and the con- 
sequences of this event are the main theme of Love's mythology. Being bodyless 
doesn’t prevent Love from being quite efficient. He never stops tormenting other 
peoples’ bodies with the flames of desire and pains of separation. His presence is 
constantly felt and at the same time he is invisible. Is he a ghost, then? That is 
what Damayanti says to him: you are a pareta, a dead person, you must have 
become a pisdca, because of the sin, enas, you committed by constantly creating 
illusion, mohana, in people's minds (IV 8). 

Now Nala, almost dying from the sorrow of being separated from his beloved 
Damayanti, grows so thin that he almost becomes ananga, bodyless, just like his 
tormentor. But he retains a residue, a sesa: it is his beauty, the évanya, which 
allows him not to give up his rivalry with Smara (III 109). In fact, bodyless as 
he is, Smara remains supremely beautiful and Nala is just as beautiful as Smara. 
Or is it not the other way round? Smara actually is beautiful because he resem- 
bles Nala. When the creator shaped Smara he had Nala in his mind, the idea, 
the project of Nala was his model for Smara. Love is but the image, that is, the 


replica and the shadow (praticchaya) of Nala: 


Cupid is thine own reflection, thine, who art in our friend’s heart is 
your own reflection, otherwise how doth Cupid, who is bodyless, 


resemble thee in beauty? (XX 42)*° 


Love resents the difference it makes being deprived of a body. He, report- 
edly, says, speaking of Nala: 


We used to have a similar shape. Mine is burned out while his is 
not even heated. Thus out of envy, as it were, the bodyless one 


20. satas te’tha sakhicitte 
praticchaya sa manmathab / 
tvayasya sAamarupatvam 
atanor anyatha katham // 
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created fire in Nala’s body, from the torment of your absence. 


(III 102).7} 


What remains of Love once his body has been burned is a shadow. This 
shadow is attached to Nala’s body. Nala casts a shadow, the very shadow that dis- 
tinguishes him, a living mortal, from his rivals, the gods. What Nala has, Love is. 
The body to which this shadow belongs is Nala. Nala cannot get rid of his 
shadow, he is bound to be constantly accompanied by it, that is, he is obsessed 
by Love: sasaka sanke sa na langhitum (I 47). Nala and Smara share the same 
shadow. Nala as a shadow which is not his. Smara “is” this shadow, but it 
belongs to Nala. 


These are a few examples of the play of slesa and sesa in the “Lecture upon 
the Shadow”2? embedded in the Naisadhacarita. 
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21. tulyavayor murtir abhun madiya 
dagdha param sasya na tapyatepi / 
ity abhyasuyann iva dehatapam 
tasyatanus tvadvirahad vidhatte // 
22. To quote the title of John Donne's poem. 
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Indian Kavya Poetry on the 
Far Side of the Himalayas 


Translation, Transmission, Adaptation, Originality 


Dan MarTIN 


In memory of Michael Hahn (1941-2014) 


The lake filled with Jinendra’s liquid knowledge 

the skillful workers churned, and born of their churning, the sun; 
the sun a blazing hood-ornament of a cobra from which 

the sign of killing the benighted ones’ darkness, 


the swaying tendril-entwined sword of insight, came, 


the sword that will and must protect us.! 


1. Because the page is missing in Bod Mkhas-pa 1972, I have used another ver- 
sion of the same text in Kavya Texts from Bhutan (1976, 282). Tibetan readers may judge 
whether I have rendered this originally four-line verse accurately enough. The “s” allit- 
erations in my rather free translation are partially justified in the “s” sounds in three of 
the verbs in the original (the verbs for “churning,” “killing,” and “protecting”), but they 
also seemed to go nicely with the image of the snake. rgyal dbang mkhyen pai chu mtsho 
legs byas kyis // bsrubs skyes nyi ma ‘bar bai gdengs ka nas // rmongs pai mun pa gsod rtags 
shes rab kyi // ral grit khri shing g.yo ba des srungs shig. In my footnotes I have attempted 
to balance the needs of Tibetologists, Indologists, and non-specialists who might want 
to follow up on, criticize, or develop upon these research efforts, but with no pretense 
of complete bibliographical coverage. This was written in 2004, and has changed only a 
little since then, so more recent publications are not so likely to receive attention. The 
members of our group at the Institute for Advanced Studies in Jerusalem provided me 
with a great learning experience. I also received much valuable advice from Dragomir 
Dimitrov, then in Kathmandu, who read this essay carefully and offered many correc- 
tions. I must thank Ulrike Roesler for reading the draft and making very useful com- 
ments. Thanks to David Jackson for sending me some of his writings that were needed. 
Through electronic communications, E. Gene Smith helped resolve some special prob- 
lems. Ophira Gamliel (Jerusalem) helped me read and translate the very challenging 
Sanskrit verses by Vajradeva, although only one sample verse has been included here. 
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A. Introduction 


The opening homage verse, borrowed and translated from Bod Mkhas-pa’s 
1678 CE commentary on Dandin’s Kavya Mirror, is offered here for the same 
reason it was offered there, as homage to the sources of inspiration and a hope 
for insight. At the same time it supplies a relatively simple sampling of the types 
of problems commonly confronted in attempts to transmit Tibetan poetry of the 
Indian kind in English medium. For the time being, I will not attempt to explain 
every facet of this culturally complex verse by an author who is widely regarded 
as the most lucid and eloquent Tibetan interpreter of Dandin, except to supply 
the most basic keys to understanding it. Having no way of knowing how much 
of it made sense to you already, I assume that many English readers will not rec- 
ognize that, as so often in homage verses, the divine object of invocation is indi- 
cated through metonymy. The sword (we might think of this as an “emblem”) 
wielded in the right hand of Mafjuésri (“Gentle [Voiced] Lord”) stands in the 
place of the whole divine form of this compassionate, and despite the sword by 
no means militant, Bodhisattva. Mafjusri is a focus of human aspirations in the 
realm of oral and literary arts generally, with more specific links to the insight 
(prajnd) and memory (smrti) that figure iconographically in the sword and book 
to His right and left. Bod Mkhas-pa’s homage prayer in fact continues for a few 
pages, with most of it devoted not to Mafijusri, but rather to Sarasvati, His 
feminine counterpart for inspiration in language arts. Sarasvati is often more 
specifically connected to musicality and poetics (symbolized by the stringed 
instrument, the vind, held in Her lap), and sometimes grammar, too. Although 
the first line makes reference to the knowledge of the Buddha (here called 
Jinendra, “Lord of Victors”), most of the imagery is drawn from a relatively well 
known (to Tibetans) non-Buddhist but surely Indic account of the creation, or 
rather cosmic renewal, of the universe in the myth of the churning of the ocean 
of milk—gods on one side, demons on the other, playing tug-of-war with a 
snake wrapped around the churning stick that is the cosmic mountain. This 
scene is most impressively displayed in statues outside the eastern gate of Bayon 
Temple near Angkor Wat, as well as on reliefs on the walls of the circumambula- 
tory of the main temple of Angkor Wat itself.* The snake wrapped around the 
churning stick is poetically equated with the tendrils entwining the sword. 
Images of world-creation, Buddhist enlightenment, and literary creativity are thus 
intertwined and condensed in a culturally rich and creative way. This tendency 


2. I speak from personal experience, based on a recent visit to Cambodia, although those 
who require a published source may see Bhattacharyya 1959, or any one of a large number of 
illustrated guides to the ruins that have been published in recent years. 
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to engage images from non-Buddhist mythology, or to refer to things known in 
India but absent in Tibet—how many home-bound Tibetans could have ever 
seen a live cobra?—is a constant in Tibetan traditions of kavya. These types of 
alien yet somehow and in some degree naturalized Indian cultural images that 
seemingly fill the repertoires of so many Tibetan poets make it difficult to pre- 
sent literary renditions of their poetry without weighting down each line with 
one or more superscribed footnote numbers. Over-explanation, as is only too 
well known, may spell death to literary appreciation. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to making Tibetan literature known to a larger 
academic audience is precisely this use of Indic literary conventions. Tibetologists 
are sometimes forced to think their way through two cultures, and scholars 
who are truly and equally conversant with Indian and Tibetan cultures and their 
languages are as rare as the proverbial udumbara flower, the potential pitfalls 
many, the amount of unfinished work daunting. It would perhaps be foolhardy 
to expect non-specialists, or even specialists on one side or the other, to follow 
all the convoluted calculations and attendant complications that take place 
when translators from Tibetan sources look backward to India before going 
forward to the modern target language. This demands high proficiency in three 
literary cultures embedded in at least three difficult languages. 

While not counting myself among those adequate to the task, I will bravely 
court dishonor and venture to say something, from a perspective that is pri- 
marily historical even when not strictly regimented along chronological lines, 
about the cultural transfer of Indian literature, its impact on Tibet, and uses 
Tibetans made of it in their own literary creations. There being a need to sim- 
plify without compromising, without overstating or overcompensating, the 
writer, if not entirely blocked, keeps wondering how best to put things, how far 
to steer the mode of presentation toward one or another kind of imagined reader. 
Perhaps we should just get started and see what happens—but first a few words 
about the Tibetan language and its degrees of representation. 

The idea that Tibetologists adopted their transcription systems from Welsh, 
given that both have a large number of unpronounced letters, expresses a 
popular perception as well as a widespread lack of knowledge of how the 
Tibetan system of writing works.* But rather than give grossly inadequate 


3. My knowledge of this popular idea about the transliteration of Tibetan being based on 
Welsh is based primarily on oral information, although for a printed source I could mention a 
paperback journalistic account of Tibetan Buddhism in the United States titled Open Secrets by 
Walt Anderson (my copy seems to have been misplaced). It is especially surprising to see the state- 
ment that Tibetan transcription systems are “derived from the customary spelling of Old Irish” in 
the late Marianne Winder’s introduction to Rechung Rinpoche's 1976 book on Tibetan medicine 
(p. 5). We could just laugh this off, if only it had been intended as a joke. Just 50 years ago, paper 
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phonetic approximations of pronunciation, as is done in many popularizing 
accounts, all too frequently rendering the names unrecognizable to those who do 
know Tibetan, I will give Tibetan proper names in their shortest possible forms 
(but using phonetic versions for proper names that are quite well known, like 
Milarepa or Tsongkhapa), relegating the more technical Tibetological discus- 
sions of nomenclature, terminology, and bibliography to the footnotes. Wherever 
possible and appropriate, we will at least employ terms and names more familiar 
to Indologists, but even then with a general preference for English-language 
formulations. 

While we will focus first of all on Indian kavya-style literature that found a 
home in Tibet, I approach the task as a Tibetologist, imagining what might be 
more interesting from an Indologist’s point of view. Although interesting in its 
own right as well as relevant to many of our concerns, I will limit discussion 
about Tibetan compositions, whether in kavya style or not. I simply cannot cover 
all this scattered material, some of it rare or entirely unavailable.* Among other 
related topics of interest, I will say only a little about Indian-language manu- 
scripts that were preserved in Tibet (there were many), and nothing about why it 
was India, not China, that supplied the outside models for Tibetan learning and 
literature (evidently due primarily to a desire to receive Buddhist teachings 
directly from their sources, both human and textual, in India, and not because 
one country was more accessible than the other). I will be as plain-spoken as pos- 
sible, not quoting nearly enough of the poetry, while avoiding the more arcane 
tidbits of Tibetology; well, as far as that’s possible. If I do not entirely succeed in 
this, | hope my effort will be appreciated. 

It is arguable, historically, that the very earliest available kavya (of course, 
ignoring for now the kdvya elements in epic literature) was produced by 
Buddhists, meaning primarily the two mahakavya works by Asvaghosa,° in about 


presenters in Asian studies conferences would simply do their best to pronounce every letter, 
saying for instance “s-p-r-u-l s-k-u,” which nowadays they would pronounce tulku (a slight trill of 


« 


co «99 
an fr 


following the initial “t” sound and with the “L” very softly articulated), approximating 
Central Tibetan pronunciation. 

4, There is one very useful three-volume anthology of close to 200 kavya-style Tibetan com- 
positions (Blo-bzang-chos-grags 1988), all the more useful for being chronologically arranged. 
Although not comprehensive, it does allow an overview of many or even most of the main texts 
that ought to be considered in a more ambitious study than I can offer here. It often helpfully 
supplies footnote explanations of the words and images least likely to be understood by modern- 
day Tibetans. For further comments on this publication, see Kapstein 2003, 789. 

5. The first work is the Buddhacarita Mahakavya (Sangs-rgyas-kyi spyod-pa zhes bya-bai 
snyan-dngags chen-po), léhoku no. 4156 (Derge Tanjur, vol. GE [172], fols. 1v.1-103v.2), trans- 
lated by Sa-dbang-bzang-po [Mahindrabhadra] and Blo-gros-rgyal-po [that is, Mdo-smad-pa 
Blo-gros-rgyal-po]. The Tibetan translation, made in around 1270 CE, has 28 chapters, while the 
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the first or second century, and hymns by Matrceta composed soon after. As a 
general rule in India, kavya was produced for royal patrons, or at least with hopes 
of benefiting from royal largesse. The authors were overwhelmingly Brahmins. 
Even Buddhist kavya writers were, with some exceptions, Brahmins who had 
converted. In the Buddhist case, some of these works might not have been sup- 
ported by royal patrons, but rather had the aim of being consumed by the 
royal court, perhaps with the idea of influencing them to convert to Buddhism. 
We will note now and then, in passing, that much of the kavya-style literature in 


Tibet, whether translated from Indian sources or freshly composed in Tibet, was 


in some degree sponsored by ruling powers.® 


There have been precious few publications about literary aspects of Tibetan 
studies, and most of the little there is will be found scattered here and there.’ 
Literature as such does not fill the cultural niche that the academy reserves for 
Tibet. In the United States in particular, positions in Tibetan studies are usually 
located in religious studies departments. Only two general surveys of Tibet's 
kavya-style literary culture have been published in English or any European lan- 
guage, and these only recently. Quite apart from, and in contrast to, these 
exemplary works by professors Matthew Kapstein and Leonard van der Kuijp,® 


available Sanskrit text ends in the middle of Chapter 14. There have been numerous studies and 
translations of this text which will not be listed here, since ample bibliographical references may be 
found in Jackson 1997. For the latest translation, limited to the surviving chapters in Sanskrit, 
see Olivelle 2008. The second work is the Saundarananda Mahakavya, which was translated into 
Tibetan only in recent years (ASvaghosa 1999). 

G. For a fine essay addressing precisely this issue, see Verhagen 1992. 

7. The main problem with this statement is the existence of the admirably exceptional 
school that has formed around Michael Hahn and his associates, centered at Marburg, Germany. 
But even in this case, while many relevant works may be found in Hahn's series published by 
Indica et Tibetica Verlag, much of the other material is scattered here and there, in Indian journals 
that may not be widely available elsewhere, or in dissertations not yet published. 

8. Van der Kuijp 1996 and Kapstein 2003, to which we might add the unpublished seminar 
paper by E. Gene Smith, quite difficult to obtain, to be mentioned presently. Of the two published 
surveys, Kapstein’s is the more accessible and extensive in its coverage, even while van der Kuijp’s is 
still indispensable. Also quite relevant, although only in small part on kavya, is Jackson 1996. There 
have been some very significant early studies by E. Gene Smith, including both Smith 2001 (a col- 
lection of his studies done in the 1960s—80s) and a still-unpublished seminar paper (Smith 1964). 

Further sources of information relevant to the influence of Dandin on Tibetan literature will be 
given later on. I cannot claim to displace the importance of any of these previous works; I have a 
somewhat different emphasis, bring forward a few under- or un-utilized sources, state things in my 
own way, and draw my own conclusions, even if not especially or entirely original. I am aware 
that in very recent years some fairly large histories of Tibetan literature have been published in 
Tibetan language by Tibetan authors, but I have not made use of them. I have at my disposal 
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we might quote from the late Rolf Stein’s chapter in his book Tibetan Civilization, 
where he said something rather characteristic of the attitudes of many other 
Tibetanists, then and now, especially those who are not particularly Indologically 
inclined. Stein writes about the more than 300 volumes of Buddhist scriptures 
(the Kanjur) and scripture-based treatises (the Tanjur) that were—with only a 
very few significant exceptions from Chinese and Khotanese—translated from 
Indic languages: 


‘These texts are nearly all translated from Sanskrit and couched in an 
artificial language closely modeled on the Sanskrit original, not only 
as regards vocabulary but even in its syntax... We need not, therefore, 
concern ourselves with literature which has nothing specifically 
Tibetan about it. 


This statement shows clearly Stein’s unwillingness (and as a Sinologist- 
Tibetologist, his apparent inability) to go back to Indian sources. Later on he 
says, only this time not about translation literature but about works composed 


by Tibetans: 


Numerous works, on the other hand—even chronicles and biogra- 
phies—are written in an ornate, flowery style, modeled on the Indian 
alamkdara. Although this style certainly strikes us as turgid, and its 
ponderous tone and lengthy sentences are the translator's despair, it 
possesses a stylistic refinement which is undoubtedly much appreciated 


by the Tibetans.? 


‘These are just the sort of stylistic complaints that foreign scholars have so often 
made about Indian kaévya. Of course, if the Tibetan product really is all that 
derivative, it cannot be so very original and interesting, and we are left clueless 
why (any, let alone “the”) Tibetans would so undoubtedly appreciate it. And if it 
is so much appreciated by Tibetans, surely this fact ought to be appreciated by 
Tibetologists. Not only Stein, who besides being Sinologically oriented always 
had a special and rather unusually strong and commendable interest in “popular” 
and non-elitist aspects of Tibetan culture, but among Tibetans, too, some have 
held conflicting or ambivalent views about the value of kaévya in and of itself. 


only the one by Dge-'dun-rab-gsal 2001. Although only a little over 250 pages in length, it makes 
a good attempt to cover the entire historical range of Tibetan literary works, at the same time 
giving a fair amount of attention to individual titles and their authors, and so I think it ought to 
be recommended. 

9. Please note that these comments (Stein 1972, 250-52) are part of what was probably 
the best discussion of Tibetan poetry at the time it was written, and remains significant today for 


its examples and discussions of Old Tibetan and folk poetry (196-97, 248-81). 
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First, some positive evaluations, although in these contexts the author, 
Bod Mkhas-pa, is apparently anticipating some of the same sorts of objections to 
kavya that had already been voiced in the past. In the early pages of Bod 
Mkhas-pa’s commentary on Dandin, he cites Chos-rje Rgya-ras-pas Teaching 
Cycle on Interdependent Origination (Rten- brel-gyi Chos-skor), which says: 


Although meditating hermits may not have the opportunity to 
accomplish extensive learning, still they must respect all the knowable 
objects and the ones who make them known. They should rejoice 

in their successes. Starting with the [lowliest] blacksmiths, they should 
borrow the hammer, hold it in their hands, and make a prayer of 
aspiration, “May I become skillful even in such things.” 


Note, too, Bod Mkhas-pa’ss own comment: 


All the scriptures related to inner science (Buddhism) are existing 
exclusively in the form of poetry (snyan-ngag, kavya). All the other 


sciences make use of it, so that it is like the iris of the eye for seeing all 
knowables.! 


We might contrast this to Rten-ne’s comments on kaévya in his lengthy com- 
mentary contained in the mid-thirteenth-century manuscript of the Zhi-byed 
Collection. Here kavya treatises are one of a number of types of treatises (Sastra) 
deemed useless from a spiritual perspective: 


“In the hands of the pundits are many unhelpful teachings,” it says. 
Among these are human, horse, and elephant judging, sastras on 
stances, judging debates and so forth. Also, judging crows’ teeth, 
physical exercise, kévya of worldly people and many other things 


which are unnecessary, even if there are many who make as if there 


were some need for them.!! 


10. Bod Mkhas-pa 1972: folios 7 and 11. The first quote Bod Mkhas-pa took from a text by 
Gtsang-pa Rgya-ras-pa Ye-shes-rdo-rje (1161-1211 CE) on the spiritual and esoteric dimensions 
of the universally Buddhist idea of interdependent origination (Skt. pratityasamutpada). Several 
volumes of texts belonging to this general cycle, important to the early Brug-pa Bka’-brgyud-pa 
school, have been published, but I have so far been unable to trace this particular citation in them. 

11. Zhi-byed Collection 1979, V 423. This collection continued to develop throughout the 
twelfth and the first decade of the thirteenth century, expanding around a core of Indian texts 
brought to (or [re-]produced in?) Tibet by Phadampa (d. 1117). I have argued for the dating of 
the manuscript as a whole, and Rten-ne’s authorship of this particular commentary, in another 
place (these conclusions are, admittedly, far from obvious). For an explanation of the Indic 
phrase kakadanta, still current among Tibetans in the expression that means “judging crows’ 
teeth,” see Gyatso 1997, 161, 169. A use of it by Abhinavagupta is noted in Masson 1972, 35. 
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This was probably written around the year 1200, by Rten-ne, a holder of a lineage 
of the Andhra-born Buddhist teacher known as Phadampa (d. 1117 CE).!¢ 
Phadampa himself never spoke without employing poetic metaphors or other 
types of enigmatic or symbolic language. An earlier person in Rten-ne's lineage 
even composed a work disentangling the upamds used by Phadampa (many of 
these poetic images are also found in the preserved collections of “free-standing” 
[muktaka| verses by Phadampas 54 Indian teachers, which may be among the 
earliest multi-authored anthologies of this kind).!3 But here Rten-ne is not 
objecting to poetic expression (or compositions) per se, only to kavya of the 
secular kind, which would not, in itself, be conducive to religious goals. It is 
perhaps good to keep in mind that not only modern cosmopolitan Tibetologists, 
but some early Tibetans as well, have had ambivalent attitudes about kavya. 
I would venture to say that in the past in Tibet, perhaps even much more so than 
in India, kavya was roughly as popular as Italian opera is in the US to the prover- 
bial “man-in-the-street.” There seems to have been an intermittent tension bet- 
ween those ready to admit kavya’s choreography of signs in the service of beauty 
and charm as potentially self-sufficient, in need of no external justification, and 
those who could only appreciate this kind of verbal display as one possible means 
to further some higher, almost inevitably Buddhist, idea or aim. 

Since Dandin for many centuries was “the” source (directly and indirectly) 
for theories about kévya and composition in general,!* he himself became 
a contested figure for Tibetans. Many longed to see in him and his work 


12. The name by which he is best known to Tibetans of the last five or more centuries is 
Pha-dam-pa Sangs-rgyas, which could be translated as “Father Holy Buddha.” Clearly, this is an 
epithet, and not a proper name. Kamalasri is his most usual Indian name (a monastic ordination 
name), although there are still others. His immediate disciples in Ding-ri most commonly 
addressed him simply as Dam-pa (“Holy One”). 

13. Schaeffer, 2007 offers arguments for this. One ought to consider other possibly still- 
earlier anthologies, such as those listed in Bhattacharji 1995, 139-40. 

14. From one perspective, Tibet would seem to have missed out on the rich developments of 
poetic theory that occurred in India after Dandin. Some other alankdra treatises were known and 
referred to in Tibetan literature, and some manuscripts were preserved in Tibetan monasteries, but 
it is nevertheless true that Dandin was the single poetics textbook for Tibetans, and further devel- 
opments in Tibetan literary theory, until quite recently, grew out of discussions on it. Bhamaha 
seems to have been known to Tibetans only via Dandin’s differences with him, as recorded in the 
commentaries on Dandin’s work (van der Kuijp 1986b). A manuscript of Mammatas Kavyaprakdsa 
(composed in Kashmir in ca. 1050), complete in 73 wide folio pages, was found in Tibet, 
at Zha-lu Monastery, by Rahula Sankrtyayana and Dge-dun-chos-’phel (Dge-dun-chos-’ phel 
1990, I 23). However, I know of no indication that Mammata’s work, destined to become perhaps 
the most widely used poetics textbook in India, had even the slightest influence in Tibet. Dge- 
‘dun-chos-’phel comments, “This is nowadays in India the textbook everyone studies.” 
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some trace, however small, of Buddhist identity. If it were only possible to see 
him as a Buddhist, his literary advice could meet with easier acceptance in a 
society so largely committed to Buddhism. Every Tibetan commentary on 
Dandin’s Kavya Mirror deals in its own way with this problem. Bod Mkhas-pa, 
after discussing briefly the problem of Dandin’s religious afhliation, concludes 
that he drew inspiration from both Buddhist and non-Buddhist sources, and 
therefore it is not really possible to be sure about his religion. He cites a work 
by Sridharasena on the ways to draw portraits of the eighty[-four Mahalsiddhas. 
This text says, “Dandin, yellow color, with female attendant.”!> The yellow 
color could suggest he was a wearer of Buddhist monastic robes, although 
the female attendant would for obvious reasons argue against it. He notes 
how some people say things like, “Slob-dpon Dpa’-bo [that is, Acarya Sara, or 
Aryasira] was known by this name [Dandin] before he entered the Buddhist 
way. The opinion of Bod Mkhas-pa’s own teacher was that in reality Dandin 
was a non-Buddhist (a Tirthika), that he belonged to the particular group that 
carried the trident. The name Dandin could not possibly have been used by a 
monk, a bhiksu, even if he were a convert. Bod Mkhas-pa expresses his dis- 
agreement with the practice of placing drawings of Dandin in monastic garb 
on the title pages of commentaries. Clearly, even among kdvya students in 
Tibet, there was a great deal of discussion about Dandin’s usefulness to 
Buddhists, especially if he was, as seems to us today quite certain, not himself 


a Buddhist.!° 


15. Bod Mkhas-pa 1972, folio 12. The quote would have to be from Srisena’s Catura- 
Sitisiddhabhisamaya (Grub-thob brgyad-bcui mngon-par rtogs-pa), Tohoku no. 4317 (Derge Tanjur, 
vol. NGO, folios 15v.6-171.7). One doesn't really expect to find a figure named Dandin num- 
bered among the Mahasiddhas, but in this particular work we do find the line about Dbyug-pa-ba 
(Dandin, although in Tibetan the name is usually simply transliterated, or when translated, 
Dbyug-pa-can), at folio 16 verso, line 6. 

16. One essential phase in the Buddhicization of Dandin took place, no doubt, when the 
tenth-century Sinhalese Buddhist monk Ratnasrijfiana composed his commentary on the Kavya 
Mirror. This commentary, even though no translation was ever released to the Tibetan public, was 
known to a few Tibetans, employed by the translators of Dandin’s text and by its Tibetan commen- 
tators. Ratnasrijfiana, after Dandin himself, was very likely the second most important source of 
Tibetan knowledge of kavya and its history. The content of his commentary was largely incorpo- 
rated into the Tibetan commentarial tradition, and the Buddhist identity of the author surely 
facilitated this. Note in this connection how the colophon of the 1586 CE work of Rin-spungs-pa 
1983, 525 suggests that among the many Indian commentaries, two were influential in Tibet— 
those of Ratnasri and Vagisvara. (Dragomir Dimitrov told me, in February 2005, that the latter 
name is a reconstructed form, based on the Tibetan Ngag-gi-dbang-phyug, that has not yet been 
encountered as such in the Indian texts, and his commentary appears to have been lost with but a 


few traces remaining in works by others). 
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B. Early Kavya in Tibet: The Evidence of the Stotras 


To state briefly the history that we will go on to deal with in greater detail, 
Dandin’s work,'’ written in around the late seventh century,!® was partially 
translated and paraphrased in the early thirteenth century by Sa-skya Pandita!? 
and completely translated for the first time in around 1270 by one named 
Shong-ston. It may be argued, although not entirely true, that Tibetans only 
began composing poetry in the full kavya mode in the early fourteenth century 
(these early examples are all by followers of Shong-ston that have not yet been 
published, although they exist in manuscript form). However, it is not the case 
that Tibetan involvement with kavya starts only with the translation of Dandin. 
As Kapstein and others have already pointed out, Tibetan words had been coined 
for kavi (snyan-ngag-mkhan) and kavya (snyan-dngags, often in more recent times 
spelled snyan-ngag) by the early ninth century,*° and at the same time scholars 
translated some examples of £avya literature, primarily but not exclusively in the 
form of stotras and letters, among them works of Matrceta and Candragomin, 
as well as Aryasitra’s Jatakamala. A catalog of translations made in the early ninth 
century includes a section of translated stotras numbering 17 titles.*! Of course, 


17. For a general study of Dandin’s Kavya Mirror, including its translation into Tibetan, 
studies by Tibetan scholars, text editions paralleling the Sanskrit and Tibetan, together with 
German translation of its chapter one and so forth, see Dimitrov 2002. Chapter 2 has been studied 
in an unpublished doctoral dissertation (Eppling 1989) which I haven't yet been able to study in 
any detail. Chapter 3 of the Tibetan translation remained basically unstudied before a new 
publication by Dragomir Dimitrov was released in 2007. | 

18. The problems of dating have been discussed at length in Dimitrov 2002, 11-24. 
It appears that the date is “probable, however, not entirely proven” (Dimitrov in personal corres- 
pondence in February 2005). 

19. For a major study of section three of this work by Sa-skya Pandita, the Mkhas-pa-la jug- 
pai sgo, see Jackson 1987. For a study of the first two sections, the ones on literary composition 
and exposition, see Gold 2003. 

20. It is probably significant, too, that this same text, the Mahdvyutpatti, has no section 
particularly devoted to poetic terminology, although it does have special sections for music, 
Sanskrit grammar, and so forth. It is true that some terms of composition are included in a more 
general listing of words concerning expressions both spoken and written (nos. 1430-77), and 
among these terms are the basic forms of composition, words for ‘meter’ (including only one term 
for a specific meter, the one known as dandaka—in Tibetan, rgyun-chags—on which see van der 
Kuijp 1986a). Still, we look in vain for any specific names of alankaras. Even some of the basic 
vocabulary items of alankdrasastra, like rasa, anubhava or vibhdva, are either missing or, when 
found, listed among non-literary terms. 

21. For complete editions of this text often called the Ldan-dkar-ma, but more correctly 
Lhan-dkar-ma, see Yoshimura 1950 and Lalou 1953, besides which there have been a number of 
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some of these stotra translations have since been replaced by translations done 
later on. For the time being we will restrict ourselves to stotras. Ignoring the 


epistles, for which there is a fine publication,** 


we will also ignore eighth- to 
ninth-century inscriptions, for even though there may be some moderately 
poetic images in them, I think there is no good reason to think they are written 
under £avya inspiration.*? Tibet had its own indigenous poetry, which continued 
even as Indian kavya was going through a naturalization process, about which 
more presently. 

Although Dandin was among the earliest of the literary theorists, he was 
preceded by others, and some of the best-known exemplars of kavya literature, 
particular the fourth-century works of Kalidasa, had already been composed well 
before his time. I would argue, too, that the influence of Indian kavya was starting 
to be felt in Tibet long before the translation of Dandin’s classic, and now I would 
like to say more on this issue. This might seem too obvious to constitute an issue. 
After all, prescriptive texts would not have been truly necessary if there had been 
sufficient exemplars of actual kavya at hand. Well, that “is” my point exactly. 

For economy of words, we will focus on a single stotra to Sarasvati, then go 
on to mention a few others briefly. Sarasvati is well known as the divine patron 
of all the verbal arts, so it is only fitting that She should be the central figure 
in some of the first kdvya translations. Bod Mkhas-pa, in his commentary on 
Dandin’s opening verse in praise of Sarasvati, quotes from the Praise of Sarasvati 
by the Brahmin Brhaspati, among other sources. A complete translation will be 
offered presently,”4 but first a brief explanation of the first verse, which must 
seem rather un-poetic and odd to most readers. After quoting the Karandavyitha 


other studies that will not be listed here. Yet another imperial period catalog, also datable to some- 
where during the first three decades of the eighth century, the Phang-thang-ma, has only recently 
become available. See Halkias 2004. It lists about 223 more titles than the Lhan-dkar-ma. 

22. Dietz 1984. Partially for reasons of economy, I have also excluded the “good sayings” or 
“fine expressions’ (subhdsita or, in Tibetan, legs-bshad) literature from consideration in this paper, 
although it is certainly an Indic literary genre and one to which Tibetans had their own original 
contributions to make (see especially Sternbach 1981, 105; Hahn 1984; van der Kuijp 1986, 
and references therein supplied). 

23. For the epistles in Tibetan with German translations, see the just-mentioned work by 
Dietz 1984, and for the largely prosaic inscriptions, in both Tibetan and English translation, 
see Richardson 1985. Another place to look for early Indic kavya-like influence might be in 
Tibetan knowledge of Indian epic literature (see Kapstein 2003, 758-62), although this, too, 
will not receive much attention here. 

24. The translation is based solely on Brahmin Brhaspati (Bram-ze Phur-bu), Brahmaputrisa- 
rasvatistotrasiddhivakyaprabha (Tshangs-pai bu-mo Dbyangs-can-ma-la bstod-pas grub-pa ngag-gi 
od-zer), Tohoku no. 3698 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. MU, folios 329r.6—330v.4), translated by Sum-pa 


- Lo-tsa-ba Dar-ma-yon-tan (who would most likely have been the translator of no. 3697 as well). 
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Stitra for the story of the Hindu gods (the gods of the “other side”) emerging 
from various parts of Avalokitesvara’s body, Bod Mkhas-pa makes the remark- 
ably liberal comment: 


It is true that the tantra scriptures call Her a consort of Mafjusri, 
while in Her deeper aspect She is identical with that Mother of All 
Buddhas, Prajhaparamita. Still, since both insiders and outsiders take 
Her as the divine focus of their high aspirations, Her compassion 
doesn't take sides with one or the other, and so Her blessings are all 


the greater, and She is especially sublime.~° 


In the passage from the Karandavyittha Sutra that Bod Mkhas-pa quotes, 
Avalokitesvara foresees that in a future time there will be people who will not be 
tamed by the forms with Buddha and Bodhisattva appearances, but rather 
through the forms of non-Buddhist gods. So Brahma, Visnu, Siva, sun, moon, 
and so on emerge from various parts of His body.*° Note while reading the 
following verses that use is made of certain technical terms of kavya poetics. 
The Sanskrit terms are placed in square brackets, so that Sanskritists will imme- 


diately recognize them. 


SPEECH RAY 
Attainment through the Praise of the Daughter of Brahma, Sarasvati. 
Homage to Manjughosa. 


Manifestly emanated from the tip of a canine tooth ] 
in the mouth of Avalokitesgvara, you 

wished to take into your care the other side 

with multiple forms of your compassion. 


So you, beautiful daughter of Brahma, 2 
your form conspicuously filled with emotional expression [vibhava], 
with Visnu’s shape, you hold the ving 

with a style that’s delightful. 


Your playful acting [krida or lila] arouses love [anuraga]. 3 
You seem to be just sixteen years old. 


25. Bod Mkhas-pa 1972, fol. 20. 

26. See Studholme 2002, 40, for the source in the Sdetra together with a translation. While 
Bod Mkhas-pa might seem to be especially open to Hindu religion, in fact he, like the sétra passage 
he quotes, is rather with what could be called an “aggressive tolerance” placing Buddhist deities 
in a position of priority to the Hindu ones (ergo whatever is good about Hinduism comes from the 


Buddhas). 
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You love to play with the garlands of froth 
on the shores of the watery treasury. 


Whoever mentally recollects the accomplishments 4 
in your truly praiseworthy life story, 
Daughter of Gandharvas, will be granted 


richness and power in speech. 


I think of you and my two hands, 5 
their hairs exceedingly trembling, 

like a newly opening blossom 

I join at the top of my head 


with earnest veneration from my heart. 6 
Your qualities cannot be comprehended. 
Still, what little I know I offer in worship 


with this compositional rosary. 


Your body is like an ocean of milk, 7 
like kunda, like the kumud bathed in moonlight 

with a splendor that entirely surrounds you 

in a rosary of pure white light. 


The gods lose their minds; 8 
with shouts of joy they keep praising you. 

This being so, it goes without saying your clear-minded 

devotee who believes in them will, too. 


On a pure white lotus you sit. 9 
On the tip of its waving anthers where there rests 

a cushion made of the hare-bearing (moon), 

your pose is one of upright alertness, a look of pride. 


One face, two hands, and the melodious sounds 10 
of the gandharva's vind when [its strings] are stretched, 

when you sing to its accompaniment 

the three worlds and their myriad beings find satisfaction. 


It’s soft and supple, long and winding, 1] 
its color black as bees, your hair, 

hanging down the back and down both sides, 

slightly oiled and twisted up in a bun, 


with a white flower garland to tie it with 12 
and a moon ornament on top... 
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gold earrings dangling, pretty cheekbones, 


a smiling face. 


Your lower sari made of cloth from Kufcalinda 


with a bouquet pattern has the taste [rasa] of attractiveness. 


You have garlands of pundarika flowers, 
pendants, necklaces and chatelaines. 


Your hands and feet have precious rosaries 
threaded with the tinkling sounds (of tiny bells). 
Your body any society of gods, 

girls or vidyddharas would find astounding. 


Young goddess, with the attractiveness of youth, 
you rob all beings of their senses. 

Beautifully smiling eyes you have, 

their corners long and curved, 


eyebrows with a fluttering dance. 

In return for my constant remembrance of your body, 
take me in your care and look 

upon me with the flavor [rasa] of delight. 


Slowly and carefully you go about your business 
and speak in the truthful way you do. 
Meanwhile your child who always praises you 

is needing to drink the milk of your breasts 


which has the scent of mdlisarpa. 

With a touch the milk of happiness begins to flow 
and you console the weeper who is almost 

entirely worn out from the heart. 


You flatter your child’s mind 

while you make all sorts of incoherent sounds, 
words of ridicule mixed in. 

In your own mind it may be over, 


but in my mind it’s nothing but the badness 
of your child that its mother must be 
patient with and once again take very good 
care of her child with her love. 


From the rosary of stamens in 
the white eight-petalled lotus of the heart, 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 
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from the spaces in between their lovely reds and 
yellows, a latticework of light rises up. 


On the soft tip of the pistil 

the cool-rayed moon is consecrated 

and in its center, with the color of water crystal, 
a circle of rims vanquishes the two obscurations. 


On each of its petals, two by two, 

sit the letters for the vowels: a, d, and so on. 
Slowly it starts revolving to the right 

and becomes like a burning rosary of lamps. 


It takes on the shape of a (mountain) peak 

with ornaments that emanate rays all around. 

May it clear away the dark defilements of my mind 
and grant the supreme intelligence. 


With a bit of the tiniest measurement, 

the size of a hair, of a light ray of my life force, 
may my [so small] effort be quickly repaid 

by touching the goddess’s heart. 


When the second wheel revolves 

it has a cloud of offerings of the seven kinds. 

My thoughts, riding on the wind that enters in, 

(she) makes grow into Full Knowledge. To her I bow. 


Then the garland of Arim syllables, 
like a necklace of pearls, 
only revolving like a whirling firebrand, 


is expelled through the mouth 


and then injected into the mandala of the navel. 
Once more the seed (syllables) blaze at the tips 

of the heating (solar) rays and I take your feet, 
Sarasvati the speech-granter, on the top of my head. 


If someone who likes to keep things in good order, 

who avoids lies, has given up the food of bhuta spirits, 
keeps celibacy and the special practice vows 

were to each day recollect the Goddess, invoke the Mother, 


then with a laugh that says, “Well, which mastery of speech 
do you desire?’ she will pass out the accomplishments 
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as if it were a festival of foods 
made from the three whites: milk, yoghurt and butter. 


Whoever takes such praise of you seriously 31 
will have all kinds of talents offered to them, 

they will quickly understand the true meanings 

of all the systems of knowledge and reasoning. 


The lamps of the treatises will clear away the dark 32 
ignorance of beings of the three worlds. 


May they have attainments like 
the Lord of Victors Amitayus. 


This is what the hosts of eminent persons, 33 
both saints and scholars, teach. 
Those like myself who have shrunken, keep 


blabbering nonsense, and just don’t know how? 


They must follow you. This echo-like emphasis 34 
on composition, for getting used to the meanings of 

words, not just once, but many times, 

is appropriate for a praise. 


Whoever may see these words or learn or constantly 35 
remember, read, recite, contemplate and 

penetrate, write out, or even explain 

them in detail to others, 


May Glorious Sarasvati quickly enter their thought and speech. 
This work entitled “SPEECH RAY: Attainment through the Praise of the 


Daughter of Brahma, Sarasvati,” was written by the Brahmin Brhaspati with 


the personal blessing of the Goddess Herself. 


If on first reading, this did not make very much sense, I recommend re- 
reading it while bearing in mind its main parts. The first part (verses 1-16), quite 
characteristic of stotra-praises in general, describes the body of Sarasvati in loving 
detail, intended to evoke a clear mental image and arouse veneration. The fol- 
lowing verses (17-20) force a transition from the attractive young goddess to 
the very intensely personal, and I would say touchingly imaginative, image of 
one’s own mother before entering into (in verses 21-28) a guided visualiza- 
tion practice, a sadhana, ending with an account of the benefits to be derived 
from such a practice (verses 29-35).*” The sadhana sequence in particular is 


27. Wayman 1977 supplies a succinct account of Sarasvati’s various sdédhanas as well as her 
iconography. 
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somewhat unusual, but it can largely be explained as a brief form of the already 
brief sa@dhana practice that appears in the text by the same author that immedi- 
ately precedes this one in the Tanjur.*® Except for the mention of Amitayus, 
Buddha of Unending Light, in verse 32, and of course the borrowing from the 
Sitra in verse 1 (and perhaps the “two obscurations” in verse 22), one might 
wonder what is especially Buddhist about it. Yet we may view the author as a 
great supporter of Buddhist monasteries in eastern India, since his name surfaces 
as such a number of times in Taranatha’s celebrated history of Indian Buddhism.?? 
I am unable to feel certain about a date for this Brhaspati, but his association 
with Buddhapaksa, a king based in Varanasi during the period of the Candra 
kings, would appear to place him in the third or fourth century.°° Assuming our 
author Brahmin Brhaspati is the same as the monastic patron Brahmin Brhas- 
pati, which may be just that, an assumption, this would be a remarkably early 
sadhana text (although its very earliness could explain its anomalous features). 
Since the Tibetan translator of our text, Sum-pa Lo-tsa-ba, was active in the last 
decades of the twelfth century, for present we can only say with great certainty 
that the text was written sometime before that. Indeed, the relative simplicity 
of the poetic devices, belied somewhat by the poet’s use of some basic technical 
terms like rasa*! and vibhava, could in itself be a sign of its age. No doubt future 
research, which will have to include the Sanskrit text>? of this intriguing literary 


28. Brhaspati, Sarasvatisadhana (Dbyangs-can-mai sgrub-thabs), Tédhoku no. 3697 (Derge 
Tanjur, vol. MU, folios 3291.2—329r.6). 

29. For four mentions of a Brahmin Brhaspati, see Chimpa 1990, p. 17 (included in a list of 
great Brahmins who worked for Buddhism), p. 142 (active in the reconstruction, after a major fire, 
of Nalendra Monastery under King Buddhapaksa), p. 144 (King Buddhapaksa’s minister built a 
temple named Devagiri on a hill near the ocean in Bengal; Brahmin Brhaspati equipped it with all 
the articles of worship), and pp. 147—48 (he built many Buddhist temples in the city of *Kataka 
in Odivisa [Cuttack in Orissa] and arranged for the entertainment of a large number of monks). 

30. A passage in Chimpa 1990, 155, also suggests that Buddhapaksa was a slightly senior 
contemporary of Asanga, who is usually placed in the fourth or fifth centuries. 

31. Notice that at least five Tibetan words have been used to translate Sanskrit rasa in its var- 
ious contexts: [1] vo, meaning “taste” or “flavor,” [2] dngul-chu, meaning “quicksilver,” [3] bcud, 
“nutritive essence,’ [4] gang, “continuing state,” and [5] nyams, “experience” (and still other mean- 
ings; see the excellent discussion in Gyatso 1999, 117—21, where the use of nyams as a technical term 
in poetics is, however, not mentioned). In poetics contexts, rasa is generally translated with nyams. 

32. I have noticed, in an on-line catalogue of the collection of the Asha Saphu Kuthi 
(Kathmandu), the following entry: “Hindi tutah [no.] 0662: Pt. 1, Sarasvati stotra, Brhaspati 
krta,” and it would seem there is yet another copy with the number 0844. The “Hindi” classification 
may well be mistaken, since from the author's name and the title alone it would be impossible to 
know. It is possible that this text has been published in some anthology of Buddhist (or Hindu) 
stotras, although I have not learned of it. 
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piece, will bring some answers to the questions that must remain for the time 
being. 

I will refrain from giving more lengthy examples in translation, but I would 
still like to mention a few literary works that could help demonstrate early 
Tibetan knowledge of kavya quite apart from the reading of Dandin. If Brhas- 
pati’ poem is relatively simple in terms of kavya poetics, the opposite is true of a 
work by Vajradeva (aka Vajradatta). This was translated by the same team that 
translated Dandin’s Kavya Mirror, and therefore in the vicinity of 1270.°° 
An edition (which by now could be updated with still more manuscript witnesses) 
has long ago been published, including Sanskrit and Tibetan texts with a French 
translation.34 However, only the original Sanskrit can fully display its high 
degree of literary art, with its very intensive use of alliteration and yamakas, and its 
employment throughout of the classic sragdhard meter. Since Vajradeva was a 
contemporary of King Devapala, he would appear to date to the first half of 
the ninth century. Everything that we think we know about his life is derived 
from one passage of Taranatha’s history: 

Now about Vajradeva. He was a householder and by profession a highly 
successful bard. He went to Nepal and came across a degraded tirthika yogini 
with many perverse practices. He wrote a poem deriding her. By her curse, he 
was afflicted with leprosy. He prayed to Arya Avalokitesvara and composed each 
day a verse of praise in sragdhara meter. Thus in about three months he received 
the vision of Arya Avalokitesvara, got cured of the disease and his poem, which 


33. Lokesvarasatakastotra (‘Jig-rten dbang-phyug-gi bstod-pa brgya-pa), Tohoku no. 2728 
(Derge Tanjur, Vol. NU, folios 96v.4—1071.7), translated by Laksmikara and Shong-ston. 
I assume for the moment that Vajradatta and Vajradeva are completely equivalent names for the 
same person, although this requires more study. I was thinking that perhaps the form Vajradatta is 
more authentically old, but in 1987 a land grant for building a monastery named Nandadirghika 
Vihara was uncovered at a site known today as Jagjivanpur in northern Bengal. It bears the name 
of the monastery’s founder, a general by the name of Vajradeva. The land grant dates to the seventh 
year in the reign of Mahendrapala, son and successor to Devapala, which is reckoned to be 854 
CE. For more information, see Sengupta 1999. The land grant itself has been “published” ona 
website (www.tathyabangla.org.in/public/i_cadeprt/archeology/arch3.asp; accessed on 12 January 
2010). I think it is entirely possible that the general and monastery founder are one and the same 
person as the leper and the poet. 

34. Karpeles 1919. At least nine Sanskrit manuscripts are available now. Even more interest- 
ingly, there exists a commentary by one named Dharmaraja, listed in the form of a 61-folio 
Nepalese manuscript long ago in Hara Prasad Shastri 1917, 58, no. 55. Two further manuscripts, 
both in 25 folios, are listed in Moriguchi 1989, 110. 
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consisted of about a hundred verses, remained everywhere in Aryadeéa as a model 
of excellent poetry.*° 

If I might attempt a tentative translation of verse number 57, relying now 
on the Sanskrit and now on the Tibetan, it would seem, although it is difficult to 
be sure, that this verse among others might lie behind the biographical account 
(meaning that the “biography” might have evolved as a way of explaining the 
poetry). I have tried to give a sense of the bold alliteration, although reproducing 
the yamaka-type sound-echoes and the meter proves beyond my capabilities: 


Trembling with torment, close to collapse, its courage grown weak 
through the wrath of the wicked, 

[my] body is bound up with diseases of many different sorts, firmly 
besieged by sharp pains difficult to endure. 

You give rise to exceptional joy by holding the nourishing nectar, 
in deep contemplation commanding abundant care. 

Wise ones, may He defend your thoughts that they not be subject to 
mental agony for the sake of awakening, He who has Buddha atop 
His head. 


Among the other early translations of kaévya, perhaps most remarkable is 
another praise of Sarasvati attributed to a native of south India named Pandita 
Kalidasa. There does not seem to be any Sanskrit text available for this quite 
beautiful set of 15 verses, more beautiful I would say than that of Brhaspati, 
available in an English translation, not especially bad even if not done very 
well.3° The Indian translator Jfanasila seems to be otherwise unknown, although 
the Tibetan translator Chos-’bar is fairly surely Rma-ban Chos-’bar, a very active 
translator who was born in 1044 and died in 1089 CE.°’ 


35. Chimpa 1990, 271. The story has been retold several times, including Winternitz 1999, 
II 364, 377, and Krishnamachariar 1970, 330-31; the latter obviously read Chimpa’s translation 
for himself rather than repeating what had already been said in earlier summaries. The Chimpa 
translation is a fine one, although I personally consider the translation “perverse” to be too strong 
(“wrong” would have been sufficient). Tirthika is used in Buddhist works to refer to non-Buddhist 
Indian religions in general. Aryadega (’Phags-yul in Tibetan, “Country of Saints” or “Holy, Sublime 
Country”) means India as a whole. 

36. See Thomas 1903, which includes the Tibetan text in transliteration, based on a single 
textual witness. Sarasvatistotra (Lha-mo dbyangs-can-gyi bstod-pa), Tohoku no. 3704 (Derge Tanjur, 
Vol. MU, folios 344v.3—-345v.7), translated by Jhanasila and Chos-’bar. It seems possible that here 
Jfanasila is a mistake for Jhanasri, a pundit invited to western Tibet by the King named ’Od-’bar 
in the eleventh century. 

37. Rma-ban means bande of the Rma clan (in Tibet, bande is frequently used to refer to lay 
religious teachers; it may derive from Sanskrit vandya). Rma-ban was probably not a monk, and it 
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We also have a very nicely done work of praise entitled With Blessings: 
A Praise of the Blessed and Sublime Manjusri by Candragomin, probably written 
sometime between the fifth and seventh centuries.°® It was probably translated 
in the decades surrounding 1100 CE. 

We should not end without mentioning one work still much admired by 
Tibetans, in one or another of its translations. This is the Sragdhara Praise to Tara 
by Sarvajfamitra.>? A very fine and full English translation exists, and to it the 
interested reader is referred.*° 

In short, given these examples of évya in Tibetan translation (whether or 
not Sanskrit originals have been found for them), and for still other reasons to be 
given shortly, we cannot draw the line at 1270 or still earlier in the thirteenth 
century and say that before that time Advya could have had no effect on Tibetan 
literature just because Dandin had not been entirely translated yet. But for the 
moment, we should briefly consider what that Tibetan literature that would have 


been affected by Indian kavya might have been. 


C. Local Tibetan Poetry 


I hope no one will entertain the impression that Tibet had no poetic composi- 
tions of its own. It surely did, perhaps even from the beginnings of writing.*! 
Poetry during the early Tibetan empire may be characterized either as: 1) robust 


is said that he formed a temporary relationship with Ma-cig Lab-sgron, the most famous woman 
spiritual leader Tibet ever produced. 

38. Bhagavadaryamanjusrisadhisthanastuti (Bcom-ldan-das phags-pa jam-dpal-gyi bstod-pa 
byin-rlabs dang bcas-pa), Tohoku no. 2710 (Derge Tanjur, vol. NU, folios 77r.5—78v.4), translated 
by Sumatikirti, Blo-ldan-shes-rab and Mar-pa Chos-kyi-dbang-phyug. Candragomin is of course 
a well-known figure in Indian literary history. 

39. Three versions are contained in the Tanjur. The first, Téhoku no. 1690, has the Tibetan 
title Phreng-ba dzin-pai bstod-pa. The second, Tohoku no. 1691, Me-tog phreng- dzin-gyi bstod-pa, 
was translated by Kanakavarma and Pa-tshab Nyi-ma-grags, and revised by Manikasrijhana and 
Chos-rje-dpal. The third, Téhoku no. 1692, ‘Phags-ma sgrol-mai me-tog phreng-ba dzin-pai 
bstod-pa, was translated by Zla-ba-gzhon-nu. Only the second translation is roughly datable to 
the decades surrounding 1100 CE. Two Tibetan versions were edited together with the Sanskrit 
in Vidyabhusana 1908. 

40. Willson 1996, 251-70. 

41. The usual belief is that writing was introduced from India by the minister Thon-mi 
Sambhota in the first half of the seventh century, during the reign of Emperor Srong-btsan- 
sgam-po (see the brief discussion in Beyer 1992, 40-41). However, there are quite a number of 
Tibetan-born scholars nowadays who lend their support to the claim of the Bon religion that the 
original Tibetan script was invented in Zhang-zhung, an ancient kingdom with its own language 
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and militant, even if not entirely lacking in the tender emotions, or as 2) didactic 
and/or moralistic. A heroic style similar to the first characterizes the Tibetan 
national epic of Gesar, recited by bards from memory or from direct inspiration 
until the present day. Although metaphors and similes certainly occur in Old 
Tibetan poetry, they do not recall stock Indian figures. I will only refer interested 
readers to a few publications in a footnote.** The absence of much or anything 
that is specifically avya continues to characterize much of the Tibetan Buddhist 
poetry through the end of the twelfth century, as for instance, the poems of 
Zhang G.yu-brag-pa (1123-1193), which range from the secular to the most 
sublimely spiritual, often, especially in his declining years, with a daringly 
avant-garde “beat” edge occasionally punctuated by something akin to scat 
singing.*? The following sample, by no means typical, reflects one side of this 
many-sided poet. Its colloquial and manifestly boastful epic style, with parallel 
syntax in each and every verse, I think to be either a self-conscious homage to 
Old Tibetan poetry from the imperial period or a legitimate heritage of the same. 
It is titled Zhal-pho-ma, after the name of the place where it was written, 


Zhal-pho. 
Prostrations to the Holy Lamas. 


If you haven't trained a dog in its puppy years, 

don't oppress it in later life with thatched fence and tether. 
Known by the name Blue Mountain Dog, 

he is floating today on the mountain meadows. 


If you haven’ trained a horse in its colt years, 
dont oppress it in later life with saddles and bits. 
Known by the name Little Kyang White Fur,“ 
he is floating today on the Pho-ma plateau. 


in western Tibet, long before Thon-mi. In the beginning it would seem that writing was done on 
woodslips (khram or khram-shing, sometimes translated as “tally sticks”; many of these woodslips 
from imperial times have been preserved), although at some point in the mid-eighth century paper 
(shog or shog-ser) also began to be used for official documents (as demonstrated in Uebach 2008). 
The use of birch-bark, once a common writing material in Kashmir, was also known in early times. 
It is usually said that the oldest forms of record keeping in Tibet, before writing, made use of knot- 
ted cords and notched woodslips (see Laufer 1918 for further discussions). 

42. Fedotoff 1998, Beyer 1992, 276-77 (with a sample from the Old Tibetan Chronicles), 
and Snellgrove and Richardson 1980: 59-63. 

43. Martin 1996 and 2001. See also Sorensen and Hazod 2007. 

44. Kyang (rkyang), sometimes spelled kiang, is the name for the breed of small wild asses 
that wander freely in the Northern Plateau (Byang-thang) and other parts of Tibet (Schaller 1998, 
163-77, with illustrations). 
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If you haven’ trained a yak in its calf years, 

don’t oppress it in later life with the yoke. 

Known by the name Little ’Brong® Blue Horn, 
he is floating today in the direction of Byang-kha. 


If you haven’ trained a bird in its fledgling years, 

don’t oppress it in later life with the feeder. 

The name is Eagle King of Birds. 

He floats today along the sides of Red Rock (Brag-dmar). 


If you haven't trained a person in its childhood years, 

don’t oppress it in later life with the cheek-whip. 

The name is Beggar Monk Zhang the Meditator. 

He floats these days wandering the kingdoms of the world. 
He’s a siddha, not that anyone has noticed.*° 


Note that with each verse we move from the more to the less domesticated 
animal, with the author placing himself at the very peak of wildness, mobility, 
and freedom from social restraints. There is nothing here that especially recalls 
Indian poetry—and several markers of “Tibetanness” include the wild ass, wild 
yak, the cheek-whip, and the geographic locations—even if Indian Buddhism 
does surface in the initial line of homage and in the last verse with the words 
“meditator” and “siddha,” siddha meaning a class of renunciates who find a 
paradoxical spiritual liberation by means of their worldly and often menial jobs. 
These verses of Zhang are offered here just to give an example, if not a typical 
example, of Tibetan poetry of the more non-kdévya kind. Perhaps it is true—I am 
not entirely sure about it—that this kind of poetry was more common before 
Dandin’s poetics started making inroads in the following century. 


45. ‘Brong is the wild yak bull that, like the kiang, roams the Northern Plateau of Tibet. 
The “heart of the brong” is proverbial for the ultimate in courage. The very idea that the brong 
might be yoked is slightly preposterous. Even domesticated yaks would more likely serve as pack 
animals than draught animals. “The massive wild yak bull (rong) is legendary for its immense 
power, and the human ability to capture or kill one has always been the measure of a hero” (Huber 2003, 
36). The average weight of the wild yak bull is about 400 kilograms (see Schaller 1998, 125-42, with 
illustrations). 

46. I have used four different versions of this text, although the only published version of 
which I am now aware is in Zhang 1972, 696. The word literally translated as “cheek whip” is 
gram-lcag. As far as I know, this particular instrument of discipline and punishment is Tibetan, 
and not Indian. In more recent texts it is known by several similar words variously spelled: skor-lcag 
(or skor-‘chag), mkhur-lcag, ko-shag (once misspelled as ko-sha), ko-lcag, and one variety made 
apparently of bamboo called gnyug-lcab (I think the more correct spelling is smyug-lcag). 
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D. Kavya’s Tibetan Naturalization 


I remember, over 25 and maybe 30 years ago, hearing a professor explain to his 
class that the songs of Milarepa (1040-1123 CE), well known for their richly 
poetic descriptions of natural phenomena and so forth, were completely Tibetan 
in their inspiration. This had to be true, he argued, because Dandin had not yet 
been translated. At the same time, he did admit the possibility that the songs 
of Milarepa’s teacher Marpa could have been slightly tinged by kavya since he 
traveled to India several times. 

A lot has changed in Tibetan studies since then. We now know that the biog- 
raphy and songs of Milarepa, as well as the biography (including songs) of 
Marpa, are best known to us from works compiled and composed in the sixteenth 
century. The main earlier collection for Milarepa’s songs, done in around 1300, 
was made available in 1978 only to be widely but unjustly ignored.4” Sources 
about him from before 1300 are quite laconic with very scant poetry. In fact, we 
can only with great difficulty come up with (and piece together) pre-fourteenth- 
century evidence as far as Milarepa is concerned.*® In any case, Milarepa’s songs 
are never called kavya. They’re called songs. So even though the question of 
whether these songs were influenced by kavya might be an interesting one, 
we will just leave it in abeyance for now. 

Instead, we may look at evidence for kavya in Tibet starting in the beginning 
of the ninth century. This was a time when what may have been the most ambi- 
tious, single, continuous state-sponsored translation project in human history 
took place. Although at first relatively few Indian treatises were translated, by the 
middle of the ninth century, a very large percentage of the (overwhelmingly 
Indian) Buddhist scriptures that would come to compose the 100 or so volumes 
of the Kanjur had already been translated. It was at this time, too, that we may 
be sure that a Tibetan equivalent had been coined for the Sanskrit word kavya. 
The Tibetan word snyan-dngags, which of course means very much what 
kdvya means, might be etymologically interpreted to mean “fine sounding 
expression.” 


47. And this earlier collection, called the Mdzod-nag-ma (Karma-pa III 1978), was made by 
Karma-pa Rang-byung-rdo-rje (1284-1339), who is important for Tibetan kéavya history pri- 
marily for his campd-style retellings of jataka stories. For the biography of Marpa, see Nalanda 
Translation Committee 1982. 

48. Some of this early evidence will appear in a forthcoming book by Francis V. Tiso; for the 
time being one may consult his dissertation (Tiso 1989, especially its Chapter 7 dealing with 
literary aspects). Another very important study along these lines is Quintman 2006. 
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Buddhist scriptures certainly were translated in the early eighth,*? if not 
already as tradition would have it, before the mid-seventh century. However, 
as far as kavya is concerned, we can start in the early ninth. That is when the 
translation project took place under the orders and patronage of two Tibetan 
emperors. Most of these texts are listed in a catalogue compiled under imperial 
decree, the one we have already mentioned called the Lhan-dkar-ma. Among the 
significant kavya works found there are some hymns of praise by such significant 
literary figures as Matrceta, Vararuci, and Triratnadasa. There are poetic epistles 
by Matrceta, Candragomin, and others. But most significant of all is an over-all 
well done translation of the collection of 34 stories about Buddha's former 
rebirths, the /atakamala by Aryasira.°° This was written mainly in poetic prose 
that often slides in and out of verse in various meters. These early translations are 
all very Buddhist works. They even include praises to the Buddha by two con- 
verts from Shaivite Hinduism.?! It is not at all clear, however, how much impact 
these kavya works had on Tibetans. In imperial times there is hardly any indica- 
tion that local Tibetan compositions were even slightly influenced by kavya, 
but then again, Tibetan compositions with identifiable authors of that time are 
brief and few. 

So, not to be slaves to strict chronology, let us speedily rush up to the years 
surrounding 1270 when kévya, in both theory and practice, arguably began a 


49. A Tibetan version of the Salistambhaka Sutra found by Aurel Stein at Endere has been 
fairly securely dated on archeological and other grounds to the earlier half of the eighth century. 
See Scherrer-Schaub and Bonani 2002, 187, 190-91 and the sources given there. 

50. Jatakamala (Skyes-pai rabs-kyi rgyud), Tohoku no. 4150 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. HU, 
fols. 1-135), translated by Vidyakarasimha and Mafjusrivarma. There have been numerous 
texts, studies, and translations, which will not be listed here, although we must mention the 
fine English translation by Peter Khoroche 1989, and a major study of the text by Hanisch 2005. 
For a new translation, see Meiland 2009. 

51. The first two of the following three works were translated during the early ninth century, 
while the third was translated in about 1000 CE. [1] Sankarasvamin, Devatisadyastotra (Lha-las 
phul-du byung-bar bstod-pa), Tohoku no. 1112 [and also no. 4563] (Derge Tanjur, Vol. KA, fols. 
43-45), translated by Sarvajfadeva and Rin-chen-mchog. [2] Udbhatasiddhasvamin, Visesastava 
(Khyad-par-du phags-pai bstod-pa), Tohoku no. 1109 [and 4562] (Derge Tanjur, Vol. KA, 
fols. 1-4), translated by Sarvajfiadeva and Rin-chen-mchog, revised by Dpal-brtsegs-raksita. 
[3] Udbhatasiddhasvamin, Sarvajnamahesvarastotra (Thams-cad mkhyen-pa dbang-phyug chen- 
poi bstod-pa), Téhoku no. 1111 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. KA, folios 42v.5—43v.3), translated by 
Jarandana [Janardhana?] and Rin-chen-bzang-po. The first text by Sankarasvamin (in Tibetan 
translation of his name, Bde-byed-bdag-po) been studied and translated in Shastri 1990 and Hahn 
2000. The second text by Udbhatasiddhasvamin (in Tibetan, Mtho-btsun-grub-rje) has been 
studied and translated in Jamspal 1966, Zwilling 1979, Negi 1985, and Schneider 1993 and 1997. 
The third text is the subject of Schneider 1995. 
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slow but steady blossoming in Tibet. Meanwhile, the Tibetan royal line split up 
in 842, after which the empire gradually fell apart. There ensued a period of 
disunity, politically speaking, and Tibet as we know it was only put completely 
back together again between 1240, when Sa-skya Pandita involuntarily and no 
doubt wisely offered Tibet’s submission to the imperial power of the Mongols,°* 
and in 1260 when his nephew ’Phags-pa was said to have been granted temporal 
power over the thirteen myriarchies of Tibet. Tibet’s status in those times is 
sometimes described as “vassalage,” but at least starting in ’Phags-pa’s time it 
might be described as independence with strings attached. At the time, Tibet was 
not actually occupied by the Mongolian army, but it was the threat of force that 
spelled success for the Mongols in those days in Tibet and elsewhere. 

But before talking about the literary watershed event in around 1270, first 
we must take a short detour into the realms of knowledge in traditional Buddhist 
pedagogy, the “arts and sciences.”°’ There are five major and five minor sci- 
ences: 1) craft, fine arts, and industry; 2) medicine; 3) language science (sound, 
word, and letter); this primarily includes matters that we would locate within 
grammar and linguistics, but also several subsidiary language arts; 4) logic and 
epistemology; and 5) inner science (meaning Buddhism, and of course Buddhist 
meditation and psychology). The third major science, language science, covers 
four, meaning all but the first, of the five minor sciences, which are: 1) astro- 
sciences (including mathematics, astrology and astronomy); 2.) kavya poetics; 
3) metrics;°4 4) abhidhana, which means glossaries or “lexicography”; and 
5) drama. Number 3 among the major sciences, and numbers 2 through 5 of the 
minor sciences, are the ones that concern us here. 


52. One may find an English translation of the letter Sa-skya Pandita wrote to Tibetans to 
convince them that submission was the right course to take in Tucci (1999, I 10-12). Although 
this letter was a sixteenth-century addition to the corpus of Sa-skya Pandita’s works (Jackson 
1986), its authenticity is not therefore in especially extreme doubt. It just means that it had its 
literary transmission in a context distinct from that of Sa-pan’s Collected Works (Bka’-‘bum). 

53. The sciences, often ordered differently by different authors, have been discussed a number 
of times. For a brief and more accessible example, see van der Kuijp 1996, 393. Some Buddhist 
works translated into Tibetan employ an 18-fold classification of sciences which was sometimes 
noticed, but not much used, by Tibetan authors. Regardless of how old the scheme of five sciences 
might be, it is certainly to be found in the fourth-century works of Asanga (Yogdcarabhuimi in 
Derge Tanjur, Vol. TSHI, fol. 161), although the five minor sciences appear to be absent there, 
and the poetry of poets is compared, much to its disadvantage, with the Word of the Buddha 
(Derge Tanjur, Vol. ZHI, fols. 227, 244). 

54. For studies of Tibetan metrics (including Indian metrics as known to Tibetan tradition), 
aside from the work of Michael Hahn mentioned later, and a relatively accessible summary in 
Hahn 1988, we might point to Beyer 1992, 408-23 and Poucha 1950, 1954. 
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Now, to speak of that watershed event, if we could put the accomplishments 
of Shong-ston in a nutshell, it was that for the first time the entire complex 
of language sciences—perhaps we could call it “philology” in one of its more 
richly pregnant and indubitably laudable senses (and not, as is often done, 
restricting its meaning to historical or comparative linguistics or critical text 
editing)—-were brought together. We might need to qualify this a bit so as not 
to diminish Sa-skya Pandita’s prior accomplishments, but if we look at the 
list of translations Shong-ston did in association with the pundit Laksmikara,>° 
we may see that he translated not only Sanskrit grammatical works,>° but also 
an important work of lexicography—the Amara Treasury?’ by the Buddhist 
Amarasimha; a work of metrics—the Garland of Meters Praise?® by 
Jfanasrimitra; a drama—the Nagananda?? by Harsa; and of course Dandin’s 
Kavya Mirror. He also translated some important works in kdvya style, the 
Avadanakalpalata®' by Ksemendra and the Hundred Verses of Praise to Lokesvara 
by Vajradeva that have already been mentioned. In effect, he brought together 


55. On the problem of distinguishing this particular pundit from other (earlier) figures with 
identical or similar names, see Dimitrov 2000. 

56. For a summary discussion of these grammatical works, see Smith 2001, 193-99, and for 
the full treatment, Verhagen 1994, 2001. As Smith points out, the only direct translation of a 
Sanskrit grammar into Tibetan prior to Shong-ston was that done by the western Tibetan king 
Zhi-ba-’od, in about the mid-to-late eleventh century—the commentary by Taregvara, student of 
Samadhibhadra, on the Kalapa (Katantra) grammatical system. 

57. Amarakosa (‘Chi-ba med-pai mdzoa), Tdhoku no. 4299 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. SE, fols. 
126-243), translated by Kirticandra and Yar-lungs-pa Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan and revised by [the 
Tibetan] Dharmapalabhadra. Shong-ston’s translation as such is no longer extant. There have been 
a very large number of editions of the Sanskrit. A technical point: according to the author’s own 
rules, the correct spelling for the title of his work must be Amarakosa, and not Amarakosa. 

58. Vettamalastuti (Sdeb-sbyor-gyi phreng-bai bstod-pa), Téhoku no. 4305 (Derge Tanjur, 
Vol. SE, fols. 379-89), partly translated by Shong-ston Rdo-rje-rgyal-mtshan and completed by 
Dpang Lo Blo-gros-brtan-pa. For a study, see Hahn 1971. 

59. Nagananda (Klu kun-tu dga-ba zhes bya-bai zlos-gar), Tohoku no. 4154 (Derge Tanjur, 
Vol. U, fols. 225-52), translation completed at Sa-skya by Shong-ston Rdo-rje-rgyal-mtshan and 
Laksmikara, at the behest of Dpon-chen Shakya-bzang-po. Note that the last-mentioned served as 
political leader (dpon-chen) of Tibet at the time. There have been many text editions and 
translations. 

60. Dandin’s Kavyddarsa (Snyan-ngag-gi me-long), Tohoku no. 4301 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. SE, 
fols. 318-41), translated by Laksmikara and Shong-ston. 

61. Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata (Byang-chub-sems-dpa’ii rtogs-pa brjod-pa dpag-bsam-gyi 
khri-shing), Tohoku no. 4155 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. KE, fols. 1-366, continued in Vol. KHE, fols. 
1-329), translated by Laksmikara and Shong-ston and revised by Chos-skyong-bzang-po. It is said 
that Ksemendra completed the composition in 1052 CE (Winternitz 1999, II 282). The colophon 
to the Tibetan translation, which is quite lengthy and informative, has been studied in Meior 


1992, 52-85. 
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the whole complex of language sciences necessary for producing and appreciating 
Indian kadvya, and these very works would remain paradigmatic throughout 
the later history of Tibetan philology. How did this interest come about? 

One of the most famous Tibetan histories, the Blue Annals, has a short 
account of Shong-ston’s life.® It tells how, during the ruler ’Phags-pa’s earlier 
trip to Tibet, probably in 1265, Shong-ston composed verses in his praise and 
offered them to him while expressing his intention to study the art of translation. 


’Phags-pa replied: 


It is good that you have this idea. It is difficult to develop the ability to 
translate new texts. While studying with the Indian pundits, you must 
question them thoroughly. As for me, my time with [my uncle Sa-skya 
Pandita] was short, and I was unable to comprehend properly the works he 
composed, including the Flower Bouquet of Poetic Meters, and the Mine of 
Words. You should by all means gain a knowledge of these works. 


After saying this, he gave Shong-ston those same books by his uncle together 
with five ounces of gold and ten bolts of silk. Thus equipped financially, Shong- 
ston went to the Nepal valley and studied for five years with the Newar pundit 
named Mahindrabhadra. Incidentally, Shong-ston’s travel companion, a monk 
native to eastern Tibet, would eventually translate together with Mahindrabhadra 
the famous kdvya masterpiece by Asvaghosa on the life of the Buddha, the 
Buddhacarita.©3 And ’Phags-pa’s financial support surely continued. He later 
sent letters to both Shong-ston and the Brahmin Pundit Laksmikara who worked 
together with him on most of his translations.°4 ’Phags-pa’s letter to the Pundit, 
dated 1270, in which he apologized that Tibet could not offer a climate and a 


diet more suitable for him, was accompanied with a nugget of fine gold weighing 


62. See ’Gos Lo-tsa-ba 1976, 784-85, although my translation of the passage which follows 
differs somewhat. Even more significant, given its date, is the parallel account in Anonymous 
(1360: fols. 47-49). 

63. Jackson 1997 supplies historical details surrounding the Tibetan translation and argu- 
ments for the patronage and dating of the translation. The Tibetan translator, named Mdo-smad-pa 
Blo-gros-rgyal-po, should not be identified with the physician Zur-mkhar Blo-gros-rgyal-po 
(d. 1509) as is done in Lozang Jamspal’s introduction to Asvaghosa (1999, xxi). 

64. Shong-ston met Laksmikara and invited him to Tibet while on a pilgrimage to the site of 
Buddha's Enlightenment at Bodhgaya. Laksmikara composed some verses in Sanskrit in honor of 
‘Phags-pa: Paramagurudharmarajastotra (Bla-ma dam-pa chos-kyi rgyal-po-la bstod-pa), Tohoku 
no. 1172 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. KA, fols. 2501r.3-250v.2), translated by the author together 
with Shong-ston (transcribed in Meior 1992, 93-94). The Tibetan texts of ’Phags-pa’s letters to 
Laksmikara and to Shong-ston have been transcribed in Meior 1992, 91-2 (with summary of 
content on p. 53) and summarized by Dimitrov 2002, 43-44. 
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an ounce. In sum, Shong-ston mastered the five minor sciences, translating at 
least one complete work devoted to each of them. The Blue Annals says simply, 
“He fully instituted the traditions of grammar, kavya and lexicography,” or, 
as Giuseppe Tucci put it, he was “the founder of Tibetan rhetorics.”© 

Now, seeing how ’Phags-pa passed on the torch of Indian literary studies 
from his uncle to Shong-ston, before turning to Shong-ston’s later legacy, we 
should turn backward and ask, what are these works by Sa-skya Pandita, 
and what inspired 4im to go into the language sciences? 

Sa-skya Pandita (1182-1251), in his Mine of Words, translated approxi- 
mately one fourth of the lexicon by Amarasimha called the Amarakosa. In what 
is perhaps his most famous composition, the Entrance Gate to Scholarship, he 
translated and paraphrased large parts of Dandin’s Kavya Mirror. He composed 
his own separate work on poetic meter, which was of course entirely based on his 
understanding of Indian works on the subject. 

Tibetan hagiographies like to say that Sa-skya Pandita spoke Sanskrit 
immediately after he was born. They also tell how a Vedantist named Harinanda 
heard of his fame and came all the way from India to debate with him. This, they 
say, was the one and only time that a Tibetan defeated an Indian in a philosophical 
debate. When Sa-skya Pandita is depicted in paintings, it is almost invariably 
this scene. He is shown making a characteristic debating gesture towards a 
diminutive Indian figure crouched and humbled nearby. As part of the pre- 
debate negotiations, of course, Harinanda had promised that in the event of his 
defeat he would convert to Buddhism. I do not know if any of this constitutes 
verifiable history. 

What we can say with greater historical certainty (especially since we have 
evidence from his own words, and a biographical account written in around 
1240 while he was still alive) is that, regardless of the fact that Sa-skya Pandita 
never visited India or even Nepal, as a young man in his twenties he inhabited 
a very Indian atmosphere, and learned Sanskrit quite well, hence giving 
substance to the sobriquet Pandita. This is all because of the arrival of the Kashmiri 
pundit Sakyasri in Tibet in 1204.97 Sa-skya Pandita and Sakyasri first met in 


65. ‘Gos Lo-tsa-ba 1976, 785, although my translation differs slightly, and Tucci 1999, 135. 

66. For more about works on language arts studied or composed by Sa-skya Pandita, see 
Kapstein 2003, 778-82. For his arguments justifying philological disciplines (in particular, 
grammar) in the context of Buddhist thought, see Gold 2005. Since for Sa-skya Pandita the main 
concern was to understand the contextual clues for comprehending the speech acts of the Buddha, 
and the Buddha's context was an Indian one, his intellectual Indianism would be a very natural and 
logical result, although I may be placing the cart before the horse here. 

67. His full name is Sakyagribhadra, but Tibetans generally prefer the shorter form. He has 
been the subject of two rather recent studies: Jackson 1990 and van der Kuijp 1994. 
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that year and, in 1208, Sakyagri presided at his full monastic ordination. 
Sakyaéri, we must add, did not arrive in Tibet alone. He came with a group of 


nine learned pundits from various parts of north India and Nepal, perhaps the 


only such South Asian group of comparable size to visit Tibet in those times.° 


Most commonly they were invited one at a time. So Sa-skya Pandita had quite 
a number of Indian teachers who could influence and nourish his special inter- 
ests in Sanskrit and related philological studies. We know in particular that he 
spent three years, between about 1205 and early 1208, studying Sanskrit lan- 
guage arts with pundit Sugatasri, who had the title “Great Grammarian.” After 
1208, he spent a further six or so years studying with Sakyasri himself, and with 
a pundit from Nepal, Sanghasri, among still others.°? So, we may make two 
basic conclusions. One is that Sa-skya Pandita, although responsible for very 
few and only partial translations, by composing works devoted to the main 
literary subjects laid the groundwork for the complete translations by Shong- 
ston. Another is that Sa-skya Pandita was certainly inspired to take up Sanskrit 
language and literary study by his Indian teachers, especially Sugatasri and 
Sakyasri. If we move a little further back in history, there is rather little to say 
about kdvya studies in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, except that, as we 


68. While it is true that Atisa arrived in Tibet in 1042 CE with a fairly large entourage of 
Indians, they mostly acted as his servants and attendants, with the main exception being his 
nephew Danasri, who remained in Tibet working on translation projects. Atiga called this group 
his sattra. The Sanskrit word sattra refers to all the various functionaries needed to perform the 
Vedic fire ritual known as homa or agnicayana. Obviously he was using the term in an extended or 
metaphorical sense. 

69. See Jackson 1987, I 26-27 and Stearns 2001, 158-69 for more on Sa-skya Pandita’s 
Sanskrit studies. In a letter in answer to questions from Chag Lo-tsa-ba, Sa-skya Pandita himself 
stated that he studied with Sugatasri the main texts on metrics, while with Sanghasri he studied the 
Kavya Mirror and the Sarasvatikanthabharana [attributed to Bhoja], while some commentaries on 
the last-named work he studied with Danasila (see Rhoton 2002, 220). It is not impossible that 
this Sanghasri might be the person by the same name mentioned in Kosambi and Gokhale 
1957, ciii. We might think he could be the same Sanghaésri, a Buddhist, who was defeated in debate 
by the Jaina scholar Akalanka (Granoff 1985, 461-62), but the story occurs in a late eleventh- 
century work. Active in around 1400, a translator of Snar-thang Monastery, one of the several 
revisers of the Kavya Mirror translation, was called Dge-'dun-dpal, this being the Tibetan version of 
the name Sanghasri, yet another instance of a Tibetan Sanskritist adopting a name of an earlier 
Indian or Tibetan member of the literary tradition—sometimes a source of confusion for us now, 
as it was in the past. Tibetan authors in general, but the members of the literary traditions in 
particular, felt free to sign their names in either Sanskritic forms (in Tibetan transliteration, of 
course) or in Tibetan. This, also, has created some confusion. Our assumption is that Tibetan names 
should be given in their Tibetan-language forms, names of Indians in their Indian-language forms. 
Tibetans did not share this assumption. The “Tibetan’ version of Taranatha’s name is Ta-ra-na-tha, 
and the Tibetan-language translation of the name of this Tibet native is hardly ever encountered. 
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have seen, quite a few praises (and so on) in avya style were translated during 


those times. 

Quite apart from those rather brief works of praise, we ought to mention the 
twelfth-century translation of Haribhatta’s version of the Jatakamala, written in 
a wonderfully descriptive style with careful and convincing characterizations. Its 
35 stories, in mixed prose and verse, are fully preserved only in this Tibetan 
translation, although ten of the stories have been recently identified in Sanskrit 
manuscripts.’? We know that the Tibetan translation was done in the twelfth 
century, since the Tibetan translator Steng-pa Lo-tsa-ba lived from 1107-1190, 


about 15 of those years in India. Alankadeva (aka Alankaradeva) had the 


71 


Kashmiri grammarian Trilocana’* as an ancestor. The two translators brought 


with them to Tibet many man-loads of Indian books and Alankadeva lived 
out his remaining years in Tibet. It is interesting to note that some of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts that were preserved in Tibet bear, in Sanskrit, the ownership 
mark Silakara,’” and we might note, too, that some Sanskrit manuscripts of 
Trilocana’s works were preserved in Tibet, even if perhaps never translated.’° 
To judge from verses by Trilocana in Vidyakara’s verse anthology, he must 
have been a Buddhist,’4 even though his name could suggest he was a devotee 
of the “Three Eyed” Isvara (generally meaning Siva). 


70. Haribhattajatakamala (Seng-ge-zhabs-'bring-pai skyes-pa rabs-kyi phreng-ba), Téhoku 
no. 4152 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. U [=169], fols. 1-197), translated in Tibet by Alankadeva and 
Steng-pa Lo-tsa-ba Tshul-khrims-’byung-gnas-sbas-pa (although the latter had already worked 
on the translation in India with his teacher Alakakalasa). Hahn (1980) argues for a date of com- 
position earlier than 445 CE. Some of Haribhatta’s stories have been edited, studied, and 
translated into German in a series of publications by Michael Hahn which will not be listed here. 
The informative preface and colophon of this text have long ago been translated into English, 
although not especially well (Thomas 1904). There are reports of at least one Sanskrit manuscript 
surviving until today in Tibet, which raises the hope of one day achieving a complete edition of 
the Sanskrit. 

71. In Tibetan, Spyan-gsum-pa. I am assuming he is identical to Trilocanadasa; in Tibetan, 
Spyan-gsum-’bangs. One Trilocana is known to Indian kévya history as author of a no longer 
extant drama named Parthavijaya, and Sternbach 1978, I 385 dates him to the end of the ninth or 
the beginning of the tenth century. The grammarian and the dramatist are probably two separate 
persons. The poet who appears in the anthology may be the same as the grammarian, but less likely 
the same as the dramatist. The longer name for Steng-pa Lo-tsa-ba is Steng-pa Lo-tsa-ba 
Tshul-khrims-’byung-gnas. 

72. This is but the Sanskritic version of the Tibetan name Tshul-khrims-’byung-gnas (see the 
preceding note). 

73. For these details, see Dge-'dun-chos-’phel 1990, I 21, 24-26 and ’Gos Lo-tsa-ba 1976, 
1052-54. 

74. Ingalls 1965, nos. 13, 14, 20, 167. 
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Here is a question that would seem worthy of further research: it is at least 
plausible that this Alankadeva might be identical to a figure known in Indian 
sources as Alankara (aka Lankaka), active in around 1140, older brother of 
Manka, the student of Ruyyaka. This Alankara was himself known to be a poet, 
and during the first half of the twelfth century he served as a minister to the king 
of Kashmir.”? Their names are similar enough, they were both from Kashmir, 
and the dating agrees, although these facts alone should not be deemed sufficient 
to securely establish their identity. More study is needed. If they did turn out to 
be the very same person, this would place our Alankadeva in the august company 
of some of the main luminaries of Indian kavya in those days. 

Somewhat beside the point here, since it was never translated into Tibetan, 
in view of its importance for kdvya history I would nevertheless like to say 
something about the Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscripts of Vidyakara’s Subhdsita- 
ratnakosa.’© This is widely considered to be the first known anthology of 
individual Sanskrit kavya verses (muktaka), supplying authors’ names for most of 
the verses. It was preserved for us in two complete manuscripts: the Tibet- 
preserved (Ngor Monastery) manuscript version made in around 1100, the 
Nepalese manuscript, made around 1120 or 1130 CE (but re-copied in 1710), 
and one further fragment (the one published by EF W. Thomas). The two main 
manuscripts being in quite bad condition, the verses often had to be reconsti- 
tuted based on parallel verses in later anthologies (or in the larger works from 
which they were drawn). Although there is a possibility that the Ngor manu- 
script of Vidyakara’s anthology could have been brought to Tibet by Steng-pa 
Lo-tsa-ba, there would seem, or perhaps only seem, to be good reasons 
to believe it was brought there by Sakyasri or another member of his group 
(the Bengali Vibhiticandra being one of the more likely candidates) in 1204. When 
Rahula Sankrtyayana and Gendun Choephel (Dge-‘dun-chos-’phel) located and 
photographed the manuscript in Tibet in the 1930s (it was then photographed 
once more by Giuseppe Tucci’’) they believed, based on their reading of an 


75. Among many possible sources of this information, see for example Krishnamachariar 
1970, 176-77. The names of Manka’s three brothers were Srngara, Bhrnga, and Alamkara. 
Alternatively there was a different Kashmiri kévya figure of roughly the same time by the name of 
Alaka (son of Jayanaka). These discussions of the identities of Alankadeva and his ancestor 
Trilocana, which owe much to consultation with Lawrence McCrea, must at this point be con- 
sidered suggestive and not conclusive. 

76. For the Sanskrit text edition, see Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, and for the English 
translation, Ingalls 1965. 

77. Tucci 1986, 252-53. Although Tucci quickly discounts the idea, it nevertheless seems 
entirely plausible that the name Vidyakara could be explained as a shortened version of the name 
of a known person with a somewhat longer name. The main candidates would be Vidyakaraprabha, 
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“ownership” colophon, that it was by one Bhimarjunasoma (the fragment of it 
that had been published under a conjectural title by F W. Thomas in 1912 was 
lacking the colophon). The back cover of the Ngor manuscript contains a label 
with Tibetan titles of several works that were evidently bundled together as 
one package (and chances are they arrived in Tibet that way): 


1. The Vadanydya by Dharmakirti (Téhoku no. 4218). 

2. The Vinayaksudraka (Tohoku no. 6). 

3. The Vadanydya together with the Guhyasamaja Uttara Tantra (that is, 
the final and 18th chapter of Téhoku no. 442). 

4. The Subhdsitaratnakosa (in the form of the Tibetan title Legs-bshad rin- 
chen ‘dzod; in later orthography the last syllable must be spelled mdzoa).’® 


Numbers 1 and 4, at least, were actually located at Ngor in the 1930s. The 
anthologist Vidyakara seems to have had some connection with Jagaddala 
Vihara in Varendra (presently in Bangladesh), although it is doubtful that he 
was really the abbot.’? Hardly anything else is known about him, except of 
course that he was a Buddhist as well as a broad-minded and well-read scholar 
of Sanskrit literature. Jagaddala Monastery was probably only in existence for a 
single century before it was destroyed by Turuska invaders shortly before 
Sakyasri came to Tibet.®° In fact, Sakyasri left Vikramagila Monastery in Bihar 
when it was under attack, and fled to Jagaddala Monastery, where he perhaps 
first met Vibhiticandra. In any case Vibhiticandra and Sakyasri were both at 


Vidyakarasanti, and Vidyakarasimha. The first and third may be ruled out, since they were both 
actively working on translations in early ninth-century Tibet. This leaves only Vidyakarasanti, but 
since hardly anything is known about him, apart from his authorship of a text on Buddhist logic, 
the Zarkasopana (also preserved in Tibet but never translated), we will have to live with our doubts 
(Tucci 1986, 275-310). 

78. Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, xvi—xviii. Of course, since the Ngor Monastery was only 
founded in 1429, the Sanskrit manuscripts must have found their way there from some other place 
(they obviously could not have been deposited in Ngor before it had been founded). 

79. Although this connection between Vidyakara and Jagaddala Monastery has become 
common knowledge in the literature, it needs to be freshly investigated, especially in light of the 
fact that Jagaddala Monastery is nowhere mentioned in the text of the Subhdsitaratnakosa. 

80. According to Dutt 1962, 377, it is certain that Jagaddala flourished during the time of 
King Ramapala—he reigned about 1077—1120—and ict is likely it was founded by him. Dutt 
translates a quote from Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramacarita that mentions Jagaddala. (This Ramacarita 
is a kavya work in which the story of Rama and the story of Ramapala are told simultaneously; for 
a discussion of this work, see Bronner 2010.) Jagaddala was located very close to, if not actually in, 
Ramapila’s royal capital, and it was at Jagaddala that Ramapala was coronated. Perhaps for this 
reason Jagaddala is sometimes known as Raja-jagaddala, or “Royal Jagaddala” (Kosambi and 
Gokhale 1957, xxxvii). 
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Jagaddala. Both spent three years there before traveling to Tibet.®! Even if the 
evidence may all be circumstantial—there is no direct statement to the effect to 
the best of my knowledge—I believe the likelihood is high that Vidyakara’s 
verse anthology arrived in Tibet in 1204, brought by these monks fleeing the 
destruction of Jagaddala Monastery. 

At this point, we should insert a brief mention of one very important trans- 
lator belonging to the Sa-skya school by the name of Yar-lung-pa Grags-pa-rgyal- 
mtshan.8* He was responsible for the first complete translation of the Amarakosa 
that has survived (Shong-ston’s earlier effort has disappeared). This translation 
was accomplished in the presence of the pundit Kirticandra in the city of 
Kathmandu (the version in the Derge Tanjur underwent a still later revision). 
Under identical circumstances, he also translated Candragomin’s play called Joy 
for the World.®? In addition, although the colophon does not supply any details 


about where this translation was done or with whom, he translated Durgasimha’s 


81. See Stearns 1996, 129. Another member of Sakyasri’s travel party, Danagila (not to be 
confused with the ninth-century Indian resident in Tibet by the same name), had also been a 
monk at Jagaddala. Still another important inhabitant of Jagaddala Monastery was Moksakaragupta, 
known for his commentary on the dohd songs (Téhoku no. 2258) and a work on logic, the 
Tarkabhasa (Tohoku no. 4264). Munisribhadra, although a native of Magadha, lived as a monk 
and teacher at Jagaddala. The existing Sanskrit manuscript of his Paricakramatippani (Tohoku 
no. 1813) was found bundled together with a paper manuscript copied by Vibhiticandra’s own 
hand (see Jiang and Tomabechi 1996). We should also mention Subhakaragupta, Sakyasri’s teacher 
at Jagaddala (two of his works, both of a tantric nature and both translated by Danasila, are pre- 
served in the Tanjur—Tohoku nos. 1582 and 2674). See the brief section on Jagaddala Monastery 
in Dutt 1962, 376-80. 

82. He is often called Lo-tsa-ba Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan, and very well might (but surely 
should not) be confused with the later Bo-dong-pa named Lo-chen Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan, about 
whom more below. Although there were at least 30 significant figures in Tibetan history with the 
four-syllable “given” name Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan, for our purposes it is essential to distinguish 
three different figures: [1] Rje-btsun Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan (1147-1216), an important “founding 
father” of the Sa-skya school (who made some significant early contributions to Tibetan kavya 
poetics, even if they have not been considered here). [2] Yar Lo (or Yar-lung Lo-tsa-ba, or Yar- 
lung-pa) Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan (1242-1346). [3] Bo-dong Lo-tsa-ba (or Bo-dong Lo-chen) 
Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan (1352-1405), the nephew of Lo-chen Byang-chub-rtse-mo. One Kanjur 
colophon (Téhoku no. 436) tells us that the work was translated at Sa-skya Monastery by one 
Shud-ke Lo-tsa-ba Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan, together with a pundit named Vimalasri. If this 
Shud-ke Lo-tsi-ba was not identical to Yar Lo, they must have been contemporaries, since both 
worked on their translations with the pundit Vimalasri (aka Vimalasgribhadra). I think Yar Lo and 
Shud-ke are the same person, at least for the time being. 

83. Among Michael Hahn's several studies of this text, we may note his complete translation 
published in Hahn 1987. For a Tibetan text, see Lokdnandandtaka (Jig-rten kun-tu dga-bai 
zlos-gar), Tohoku no. 4153 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. U, fols. 197-225). Editions of the Sanskrit are 


numerous. 
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grammatical commentary on the Kalapa Sitra.*4 It is also significant enough to 
note that he translated Munidattas Sanskrit commentary on the Apabhraméa- 


language dohad songs.8> He composed a verse eulogy in homage to Sa-skya 


Pandita, which makes no more than slight use of Indian literary devices.8° 


Unfortunately, hardly any material is available about Yar-lung-pa’s life, except 


that he had at least a brief association with a Kashmiri pundit named Bhamisri.®” 


So we may feel heartened that a biography has surfaced in Tibet, according to 
which (I have no present means of verifying this in any other source), he lived a 


rather unusually long life, from 1242 to 1346. When and if this biography 


becomes available, it will be possible to say more.*® 


Now we should go back to the time of Shong-ston’s translation of Dandin 
in around 1270 and start looking forward to the future. It is known that contem- 
poraries of Shong-ston were the first to compose original Tibetan kavya con- 
sciously following the guidelines set down by Dandin.®? Some of these works 
have survived, but have not yet been published. Tibetans continued to write in 
Dandin-inspired kavya genres from the thirteenth century until today. Indeed, 
nearly every writer during the last 700 years made some effort in this direction. 

Now Shong-ston had a disciple, one not related by blood, named Dpang Lo, 
who not only studied Sanskrit with him, but went on to travel several times to 
Nepal. Dpang Lo translated a grammar work by Haribhadra and a work on 
metrics.”° Starting with Dpang Lo, for several further generations, uncles taught 


84. Kalapastitravrtti (Cha-bsags-kyi mdoi grel-pa), Yohoku no. 4283 (Derge Tanjur, Vol. LE, 
folios 21v.1—31v.5). 

85. Kvaerne 1986, especially pp. 20-22 on the Tibetan translator and his translation, deemed 
less than adequate in terms of accuracy. Kvaerne’s work contains an edited text with English trans- 
lation of the Apabhram§a verses, while the commentary itself on the verses is not translated; edited 
texts of both its Sanskrit and Tibetan versions are supplied. 

86. See Jackson 1987, I 17 for the bibliographical details on this work. 

87. ‘Gos Lo-tsa-ba 1976, 1047. 

88. My thanks to E. Gene Smith (Tibetan Buddhism Resource Center, New York City) for 
supplying this information, as well as contributing much to the arguments for distinguishing the 
persons with the name Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan, via electronic communications. 

89. Leonard van der Kuijp 1996, 405 has identified unpublished manuscripts of two near 
contemporaries of Shong-ston who composed kdvya works. The two authors are Thar-pa-gling 
Lo-tsa-ba Nyi-ma-rgyal-mtshan and Lo-tsa-ba Mchog-ldan-legs-pai-blo-gros-dpung-rgyan- 
mdzes-pa i-tog (a teacher of Dpang Lo, he is often called more simply Lo-tsa-ba Mchog-Idan). 

90. Important biographical sources on Dpang Lo-tsa-ba Blo-gros-brtan-pa (1276-1342), 
who may also be called Blo-brtan III, are Wangdu and Diemberger 1996, 62-70; ’Gos 
Lo-tsé-ba 1976, 785-87); Anonymous 1360, fol. 49; Diemberger et al. 1997, 21-23, 107-08. 
Tibetan historical tradition distinguishes four different persons with the given name Blo-gros- 
brtan-pa (Blo-brtan for short). They are, in chronological order: Blo-brtan I: The Indian Sthiramati, 
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Sanskrit to their nephews, while serving as abbots of the monasteries of Bo-dong 
E and Shel-dkar Chos-sde in western Tibet. This uncle-to-nephew abbatial 
succession was quite usual in those days, especially in the Sa-skya school, of 
which their Bo-dong lineage might be considered a part. Dpang Lo’s nephew 
translated the famous poem by Kalidasa, the Meghadita, along with several 
works on grammar and metrics.”! The latter had a nephew who was famous for 
teaching the five minor sciences, even though it is not recorded that he accom- 
plished any translations or compositions in that area.?* The latter had a nephew 
who, in the early fifteenth century, composed very lengthy works on Sanskrit 
grammar, poetics, metrics, and so forth. He composed one of the most demanding 
of kavya genres, a mahakavya, on the life of the Buddha together with a con- 
tinuation of the jataka stories, bringing the original number of 34 stories up 
to 160.?° Most and perhaps all of these literary figures besides studying Sanskrit 
with their uncles also worked together with Indian pundits, most of them 
traveling at least once to Nepal or India. 

This is a remarkable literary dynasty, and the works they studied and trans- 
lated remained until the twentieth century the standard ones for Tibetans of a 
literary bent, but it would not be right to give the impression that they had 
the last word. In the fifteenth century, one Zhang-zhung-pa composed two 
rather short kavya works, one of them styled a mahdkdavya retelling the story 
of the Ramdyana, and another on the life of a Tibetan, the Great Translator 


disciple of Vasubandhu, Blo-gros-brtan-pa being simply the usual Tibetan translation of the 
name Sthiramati. Blo-brtan II: Shong (or Shong-ston, or Shong Lo-tsa-ba) Blo-gros-brtan-pa, 
younger brother of Shong-ston Rdo-rje-rgyal-mtshan. Blo-brtan III: Dpang Lo-tsa-ba Blo-gros- 
brtan-pa. Blo-brtan IV: Sne-thang Lo-tsa-ba Blo-gros-brtan-pa, who is known mainly for his 
commentary on the Abhidhana work by Sa-skya Pandita. Although not much is known about 
him, he lived in about the fifteenth century. My main authority for this way of distinguishing 
these four persons named Blo-brtan is Ngor-chen 1973, 345, which I could locate thanks to a 
reference in van der Kuijp 1983, 298, which in its turn could be located thanks to a reference in 
Dimitrov 2002, 52. 

91. For biographical material on Lo-chen Byang-chub-rtse-mo (1303-80 or 1392), see 
Wangdu and Diemberger 1996, 70-72; ’Gos Lo-tsa-ba 1976: 787; I believe the dates given here 
are mistaken; Diemberger et al. 1997, 23-24, 108. 

92. Biographies of Bo-dong Lo-chen Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan (1352-1405) are found in 
Wangdu and Diemberger 1996, 72-76; Bo-dong Phyogs-las-rnam-rgyal 1970, 451-90; 
Diemberger et al. 1997, 24-25, 108. At age 30, he succeeded Dpang Lo as abbot of Bo-dong E. 
Although there are lists of his compositions on the subjects of philosophy, cosmology, monastic 
rules and tantra, none of them being as far as I know available today, not one single title would 
appear to belong to a literary genre, which is odd. 

93. Biographies of Bo-dong Pan-chen Phyogs-las-rnam-rgyal (1376-1451) are found in 
Wangdu and Diemberger 1996, 76-79; Diemberger et al. 1997, 25—32, 41-88, 108-110. 
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Rin-chen-bzang-po.* For the latter, Zhang-zhung-pa sometimes adhered 
closely to, and sometimes departed widely from, the classic biography of Rin- 
chen-bzang-po by his disciple Khyi-thang-pa. Just to give an example of both his 
“conservatism” (which here means simply leaving well enough alone) and his 
originality in a two-verse passage, I offer this one describing the Great Translator's 
less than triumphal entry into the royal fortress of Kashmir. Both biographies 
contain the following lines about the racial taunts of the Kashmiri children: 


At first troops of breast-milk drinkers 
swarmed around to welcome the lord, 
“Wow, look at this yellow man 
with no mustache, how weird!” 


But Zhang-zhung-pa was responsible for adding the verse immediately 
following, incorporating two imaginative yet charmingly realistic lines of further 
description, immediately followed by two gnomic, but somehow conciliatory 
lines: 


They were making cymbal sounds with their palms; 

they were giggling and whirling their clothes. 

When it is found in the councils of the deathless gods 

the claw of the property-protector (dog) is worth venerating. 


This is just one of many examples of Zhang-zhung-pas originality that could 
be brought forward. It is very important to point out, since many would seem to 
deny it, that creativity and originality did occur with reasonable frequency in 
most kévya in Tibetan poetry. 

To continue our lightning-speed survey, we should at least mention Zha-lu 
Lo-tsa-ba Rin-chen-chos-skyong-bzang-po (1441-1527 or 1538), author and 
translator of quite a number of significant works on literary arts. In the sixteenth 
century, the Fifth Dalai Lama (1617-82), who had a number of Indian pundits 
at his court,”? composed his own commentary on Dandin, illustrating it with 


94. About half of Zhang-zhung-pa's biography of Rin-chen-bzang-po has now been trans- 
lated in Martin 2008. As far as I know the only English-language samplings of his Ramayana-work 
are in Kapstein 2003, 783-85 and van der Kuijp 1996, 398. Of the two works by Zhang-zhung-pa 
mentioned here, it is his Ramayana that pulls out all the kavya stops, utilizing, to the extent 
Tibetan language permits, a wide range of Indian meters and figures of sound, not to mention 
figures of meaning. 

95. On these pundits, see Lobsang Shastri 2002. Prominent among them were Gokul 
(or Gokulanathamisra) and his elder brother Balabhadra; two from Varanasi by the names of 
Haribas and Jayada; the Brahmin Nando Danye from Prayag (Allahabad), the Sannyasin 
Khemagiri, and a native of Mathura named Nilakantha. 
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verses of his own composition.”° And there were still other major lights among 
the local Tibetan-born Sanskrit philologists, like Taranatha (born in 1575), Si-tu 
Pan-chen (1700-1775), and finally Gendun Choephel in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Certainly there are a limited, yet significant, number of 
Tibetans who need to be included in a future more inclusive list of the world’s 
Sanskritists and Indologists.”” 

It is only since the 1980s that some younger Tibetan poets have started to 
doubt the utility of Dandin for their craft, seeking their models and inspirations 
elsewhere, especially but not exclusively in modern English poetry, a particular 
turning point generally associated with Dhondup Gyal, the rebellious poet and 
tragic hero of the emergent modernists.?® Late twentieth-century Tibetan mod- 
ernism, while an interesting issue, is not dealt with here, although I would argue 
that its study surely ought to include considerable attention to what came before. 

Along with Tibetan interest in literary study went an uncommon concern 
with myths of non-Buddhist Indian gods. Part of the importance of the lexical 
works called abhidhana (mngon-brjod) and their commentaries was in the 
guidance that they had to offer Tibetans through this less familiar terrain, telling 
the myths, providing Indic epithets for the gods, along with a range of stock 
kavya metaphors. I would suggest that this literary interest in India’s non- 
Buddhist culture is somewhat parallel to Renaissance Humanist literary interest 
in the myths of classical antiquity. At the risk of sounding like a universal- 
evolutionist, one could even say that in some ways Shong-ston could withstand a 
comparison with the somewhat later Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca, 1304-74). 

There are a number of different avenues, apart from the primarily historical 
(history of translations and compositions) approach taken here, for investigating 
Tibet's Indic literary culture. One might be a study of the systems of patronage 
for the literary arts, including literary translations; about this only a few hints 
have been offered here. One could address the ways Tibetans understood and 


96. Ngag-dbang-blo-bzang-rgya-mtsho 1996. Following Tucci 1957, many have expressed 
doubts about the Fifth Dalai Lama’s personal mastery of Sanskrit, although I suggest that the 
matter merits further consideration. His knowledge and mastery of the kind of kavya that was 
known to Tibetan tradition has to be considered as a separate, if related, issue. There certainly are 
kdvya passages in a number of His works, including His well-known political history of Tibet, and 
the same may be said for the works of His Regent (Sde-srid) Sangs-rgyas-rgya-mtsho, including the 
Regent's biographies of the Fifth and Sixth Dalai Lamas. 

97. For Sanskrit study in classical China and Japan, see Yuyama 1993. By way of contrast 
with Tibet, it seems that pre-modern East Asian Buddhist Sanskrit studies do not evince an interest 
in Indic literary theory. 

98. On the life and suicide of Dhondup Gyal (Don-grub-rgyal, 1953-85 CE), see espe- 
cially Stoddard 1994, Pema Bhum 1995, and Kapstein 2003, 791-94. 

99. A rather similar comparison was made in Kapstein 2003, 776-77. 
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made use of Dandin’s literary ideas. The Tibetan realm might be compared to 
various South and South East Asian regional literary cultures, such as those of 
south India or Java. And of course Tibetan poetry might be studied and appreci- 
ated for its literary techniques, styles and values, with or without reference to 
anything outside itself. 

So, to wrap up this too-short historical survey told without quoting nearly 
enough of the poetry, for which apologies would with justice be demanded— 
Tibetan writers in general were greatly inspired by a long-term trend of 
“Indianness” that centered on a particular line of transmission, basically the 
Bo-dong lineage, but one with turns and bumps and starts, and not an entirely 
smooth one. Still it was a vital tradition of Sanskrit scholarship, in which later 
figures, besides working on previously unstudied texts, built on, completed, and 
refined the works of their predecessors. If we were to go on to draw a more 
detailed historical flow-chart of Tibet's Indic philology, we would see it quickly 
branching off from the main Bo-dong line into every Tibetan religious school, 
with twigs and buds discernible in nearly every Tibetan composition. If there 
was an evolution, it would appear to have been in the gradual adaptation of 
Indian models to Tibetan literary purposes, visible above all in the increasing use 
of kavya, primarily campi, styles in biographies, and then more specifically in 
biographies of Tibetan subjects.!°° We may perceive this progression starting 
from Tsongkhapa’s biography of Sadaprarudita (a character in an Indian Buddhist 
scripture) to his biography of the ’Bri-gung saint (funeral memorial for a 
Tibetan),!°! to the biography of Lo-chen Rin-chen-bzang-po (a homage to a 
famous Tibetan of the past), and finally the biography of an early eighteenth- 
century political leader, Pho-lha-nas.!°? By this time, Indian-style poetry had 


100. On Tibetan creative adaptations of Indian stories, a distinct but nevertheless closely 
related issue, see especially Roesler 2002. Indian stories are sometimes retold in ways thar, 
in varying degrees, relocate the action in Tibet. On Tibetan biographies, and autobiographies in 
particular, see the discussion in Gyatso 1998, 6, 101-109. A study investigating the continuities, 
or lack of same, between the Indian carita (which would be spyod-pa, “course of behavior,” 
in Tibetan) and the Tibetan rnam-thar (which would seem to translate Sanskrit vimoksa, “liberation”) 
genres is a major desideratum. 

101. I will reserve comments on Tsongkhapa’s knowledge of Sanskrit and his two main kavya 
compositions for another occasion. For now, it may suffice to say that his teacher in these subjects 
did indeed belonged to the Bo-dong lineage. 

102. The author of this work, Mdo-mkhar Zhabs-drung, deserves a very prominent place in 
the more recent history of Tibet’s Sanskrit philology, not only for his 1733 campda biography of the 
Tibetan ruler Pho-lha-nas (Mdo-mkhar Zhabs-drung 1974; van der Kuijp 1985), but also for 
another campia, “Tale of the Incomparable Prince,” finished in about 1720 (Newman 1996, 1996Ga) 
and for his Sanskrit-Tibetan lexicon with its approximately 15,000 entries (Bacot 1930-32). 
He is said to have edited a bilingual Sanskrit-Tibetan collection of jataka stories as well as some 
commentaries on Tibetan-language grammar (see the listing in Newman 1996a, 419-20). 
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long been an important stream in Tibetan-style poetry. And so much so that it 
had become more and more difficult to tell the difference. Certainly, Tibetan 
kavya should take its rightful places both inside and outside the history of Indian 
kavya, and as a creative movement in its own right. 
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VI 


Regional Kavyas 


This book ends with a series of readings focused on new forms 

of kavya that emerged through a long process of experimentation 
and localization. Appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Sanskrit as a literary language continued to evolve and transform 
itself in often dramatic ways, from the introduction of complex 
forms of nominal and verbal modality, to lexical and metrical 
innovation, thematic and stylistic possibilities, and the creation 
of a new ecology of genres. All of these parameters appear globally, 
throughout South Asia, but each appearance is locally or region- 
ally inflected; indeed, localization itself is perhaps the most salient 
analytical feature of later kaévya. In many cases great masterpieces 
were produced for audiences familiar with specifically local 
geocultural landscapes—so much so that some of these works 
would have been largely incomprehensible to translocal readers. 
Thus in many Sanskrit works of this period, the grand visionary 
portraits of the universal poetic idiom give way to the intimately 
known, temporally specific, tangible realities of the place. 

This is not to say that the focus of innovation in these works 
was merely on local concerns. Much of what was really new 
embodies the creative ways in which poets consciously engaged 
with the ever-increasing richness of the received kavya tradition. 
Each of the essays in this section discusses modes of dealing with this 
inheritance, which impart a dimension of depth and complexity. 
These poems do not repeat the methods and themes of earlier 
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texts in any simple way. Instead, if read attentively they will be seen to go about 
their task with a lively sense of irony and a sophisticated awareness of the 
expressive possibilities which their intertextual space afforded them. 

Thus Sakalya Malla’s version of the Rama story, discussed by David Shulman, 
is, among other things, a markedly Telangana work, both in the physical envi- 
ronment in which it situates Rama and in the aesthetic sensibilities it assumes. 
Like other later Ramayana poets, Sakalya Malla embeds chunks of earlier ver- 
sions in his telling with the effect of bringing the story into the lived and local 
present. This poem is also linguistically inventive in its use of Sanskrit, but the 
new verbal modalities that Shulman discusses neither ignore the complexities 
of the classical grammar nor pay merely a pedantic attention to them. This 
Telangana Sanskrit is in itself another creative mechanism for dealing with the 
potentially constraining burden of the canonical past. 

Gary Tubb’s study of Kavikarnaptra reveals a late-medieval Bengali world 
in all its specific theological, social, and cultural richness. In his focus on 
Caitanya, this poet’s work points back intertextually through earlier layers of 
Sanskrit poetry—thematically and stylistically reflecting works such as the 
Bhagavatapurana and the Gitagovinda, but also bringing together earlier genre 
experiments in Sanskrit, well beyond the Krsna literature—in an attempt to 
make the language reveal the richness of a life that in itself reenacts episodes 
already lived by Krsna. And through his interactions with the followers selected 
by Caitanya, the Goswamins, Kavikarnapira’s work also reflects his awareness 
of new sensibilities that rest at least in part in the interplay between Sanskrit 
literati, Muslim bureaucrats and mystics, and political figures along the length 
of the eastern coast. 

A similar cultural interplay of rather heterogeneous elements is at the heart 
of Allison Busch’s discussion of literary production from the Rajput courts west 
of the Mughal center. Composed not in Sanskrit but Brajbhasha, these are 
nonetheless clearly works of kdévya and exemplify the same kinds of concerns 
and mechanisms that we find in their Sanskrit counterparts. Along with the 
classical imagery and mythic repertoires, here the textual mélange includes 
Persianate contents and vocabulary and patterns borrowed from a strong local 
bardic tradition. This rich kévya production in Brajbhasha is also accompanied 
by the production of works of literary theory that are modeled after the cosmo- 
politan poetic tradition in Sanskrit but are applied to this local world. 

One might assume that only such complex local idioms could sustain the 
full weight of the nascent modern sensibilities. Velcheru Narayana Rao sets out 
to show that this need not be so. Vishwanatha Satyanarayanas Sanskrit play on 
the epic figure of Yayati was composed in 1950. Narayana Rao finds in the play 
a model of a mind that, while using traditional terminology, is in fact radically 
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new and psychologically acute about what it means to be human, one that 
belongs securely in the twentieth century. Here we can see clearly how supple 
and lively Sanskrit remains almost right into the present, just as the classical epic 
narrative framework continues to generate literary experiments and indeed, 
innovations, in this still multilingual and multicultural world. In this sense, the 
processes that Narayana Rao defines are not dissimilar from and not unrelated 
to the radical literary experiments that Tom Hunter presents in the chapter 
concluding this volume, where the story and the inherent dynamics of the 
kavya tradition continue to evolve in the somewhat exotic Indic world of 
Southeast Asia. 


21 


Sakalya Malla’s Telangana Ramayana 
The Udararaghava 


Davip SHULMAN 


A. Spreading the News 


atha pascimadrim agamad rucam patih 
pariphulla-hallaka-dalaruna-cchavih/ 
apare ca manksu nimimanksur ambudhau 
varundya samsitum udara-raghavaml |’ 


The Sun, lord of light, | 

glowing red like the unfolding petals of the lotus, 
reached Sunset Mountain. He was hoping 

for a quick bath in the western sea 


where he could tell Lord Varuna all about 
Noble Rama. 


It is a moment of exquisite sadness. Rama, Laksmana, and Sita have 
arrived at the outskirts of Sragabera, Guha’s city on the banks of 

the Ganges. Guha graciously greets them and invites them to rest in 
the wilderness town; Rama, true to his promise to his father, politely 
declines. They will rest outside, near the river. Guha feeds Sumantra’s 
horses chick-peas and fodder, at Rama's urging. It has been a long, 
emotionally overwhelming day. The sun sets, rich in imputed 
intentions—a complex utpreksd, as Caundipandita, the erudite 
author of the Pradyotani commentary on this text, laconically notes. 


1. Udararaghava of Sakalyamalla, 6.18. 
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One would have liked him to have drawn out the implications of the figure. 
The modern editor, T. Venkatacharya, devotes two pages to this verse, noting the 
lack of iva or other markers of the utpreksa.” The gist of his reading is that Strya 
has good reasons for turning red: “Even the Sun, the Lord of all the luminaries, 
became so deeply affected and red...and it seemed he was also so tired, as he was 
running along, watching and keeping track of Rama and the party, that he 
wanted to have a relaxing bath himself by means of a complete immersion in the 
cold and refreshing waters of the western Indian Ocean.”? But the redness, 
according to Venkatacharya, also reflects the Sun’s excitement and enthusiasm 
for the poem he has apparently been listening to all day long—Sakalya Malla’s 
poem, that is, the Udararaghava or Noble Rama. The Sun is eager to share his 
delight in Sakalya Malla’s poetry with Varuna, lord of the western ocean— 
another reason he is hurrying to take his bath. He wants to bring the latest 
Ramayana, hot off the press, so to speak, to a connoisseur who is permanently 
exiled to the watery periphery and who is thus probably starved for good, freshly 
conceived, modern poetry. Of course, the Sun may also simply want to tell 
Varuna about Noble Rama, the living hero; specifically, there is the dramatic 
news bulletin, “Rama Goes to Forest!” (raémo vandya gacchatity akhyatum iva), 
as Caundipandita puts it.4 As if Varuna didn't already know. 

Or as if it were news to us. But this, of course, is just the point. An early 
fourteenth-century Sanskrit Ramdyana from Telangana is news, not because of 
any unexpected “information” it might contain, and not even because of any 
particularly striking “deviations from Valmiki’—as modern scholars like to call 
them—but because a skilled and inventive poet has perhaps done something 
unparalleled in the course of retelling or reconfiguring the well-known story. 
Part of the newness is the reframing that follows axiomatically from the presence, 
implicit or explicit, of the parent text or texts. Complex intertextual and 
reflexive effects derive naturally from this kind of dense echoing and inter- 
weaving. The poet is confident enough to adapt to his own credit the traditional 
Ramayana topos of embedding the text, or some fragment of it, within the larger 
and newer level of its current unfolding.’ Thus the Ramayana tells the story of 
Rama, including various summaries and condensations of this story that are 
buried strategically, always to pointed purpose, within the Valmiki text; the 
Udararaghava retells this story, radically revised in tone, texture, selectivity, and 


2. Introduction, xlvii—xlviii. There is, however, an alternative reading, noted by the Sanjivini 
on this verse: apare ca manksv iva mimanksur... 

3. Venkatacharya, Introduction, xlvii—xlviii. 

4. Similarly Rampalli Gopinatha, author of the Sa/jivini, on this verse. 

5. See Shulman 2001, 49-82. 
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emphasis, including its own variety of internal recapitulations and embedded 
outlines;° and the author of the Udararaghava, speaking to us from the outer- 
most layer of the text, on the transparent but brilliantly figured surface of the 
story, can insert the Udararaghava itself as a total unit available to one internal 
actor in relation to another (both of them reimagined in the non-literal but still 
very real domain of poetic fancy).” We could thus say that Sakalya Malla has, even 
in this one slight example, extended by at least one order of magnitude the range 
and complexity that were given with his pre-existing model. No wonder the Sun 
god is excited. 

We should be able to offer an analytic mapping of this kind of innovative 
expressivity, even though the text of the UR, as we have it, is unfortunately 
incomplete. (Nine sargas have survived, taking the story up only as far as the 
Sirpanakha episode). It would, of course, be much better if we were able to 
address a complete work in its totality. Still, there is an abundance of striking 
material and a characteristic set of features evident in verse after verse. Before 
taking leave of 6.18, we might note the simple but effective alliterative 
rhyming—manksu nimimanksu—which depends on a certain delight in slightly 
elaborate or arcane verbal or verb-derived forms (here, the desiderative adjective 
nimimanksu). We will see many more examples of this pleasurable, learned 
game. One might also pay attention to the syntactic rhythm of the verse, which 
supplies finite verb and subject almost at its point of departure, only to build up 
to the marked desiderative of pada c as the figurative trigger, one might say, for 
the infinitive clause in pada d, the true “point” of the verse as a whole. The 
clarity and simplicity of the sentence—hallmarks of this poet’s style—should 
not mask its unusual, deftly calculated nature. If we compare Sakalya Malla’s 
syntax—also his morphology—to those of his mahdkavi predecessors, we find 
ourselves at once in a new and rather surprising world. 


B. Poet and Wrestler 


We know little about Sakalya Malla apart from his name (in several variants: also 
Sakalya Mallibhatta, Sakalya Mallana, Bhatta Malla, and so on, all derived from 
Mallikarjunasvami, Siva at Srigailam) and that of his father, Madhavasudhi.® 
A dictionary of indeclinables, the Avyayasangrahanighantu, by this same scholar- 
poet survives in manuscript; in the first verse of that work, he pays his respect to 


6. For example, Sumantra’s narration to the dying Dasgaratha; in Chapter 7, of the events 
described (often in the same words) in Chapter 6. 

7. On reality in utpreksa, see Tubb, forthcoming. 

8. Mentioned in the colophon to sarga 1. 
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the god of Bhadri = Bhadracalam, the famous Rama shrine on the banks of the 
Godavari in inland Andhra.? We thus assume that Sakalya Malla was a devotee 
of Rama in this temple, and the colophon to Sarga 1 informs us that Rama- 
Raghunatha himself came to the poet in a dream and gave him a boon—perhaps 
the gift of composing the UR.!° The final colophon to the Avyayasangrahanighantu 
refers to the author as catur-bhdasa-kavita-pitamaha—the creator of poetry in 
four languages; did he also compose in Telugu or Kannada? Later medieval 
writers in Telugu—Appakavi and Maringanti Singaracarya—mention Sakalya 
Mallana as the author of Sanskrit Ramdyanas, including a Nirosthyaramayana 
which has been lost;!! it seems that the Telugu tradition claimed Sakalya Malla as 
a great local or regional poet, and we can definitely situate him in the poly- 
glossic cultural milieu of medieval Andhra, probably during the first half of 
the fourteenth century. !? 

This date reflects a strong, repeated tradition, or rather distinct fragments 
of literary history, that would put Sakalya Malla at the courts of the great 
Prataparudra II—the last Kakatiya king of Warrangal (d. 1326)!°—and of 
Harihara I of Vijayanagara (1336-57) and Singama Nayudu I of Racakénda 
(d. 1361).!4 Note the convergence of these traditions in the early-to-mid- 
fourteenth century, although none of the stories or the surviving verse-frag- 
ment (from the Prasangaratndvali) is strictly reliable for a secure chronology. 
We are in the world of the Deccani cau version of literary history—a world 
attested within the UR itself!°>—and, as usual, this particularly trenchant form 
of literary criticism has an important story to tell us about our poet.!° The story 


9. Bhadracalam became famous much later (late seventeenth century) thanks to the beloved 
songs of Ramadasu/ Kaficarla Gopanna and the story surrounding their composition. 

10. iti Srimat-sukha-svapnakalita-raghunatha-datta-vara-prasada-sahaja-sdrasvata-srisakalya- 
padankita-madhavasudhi-tanaya-kavimallacarya-viracite udara-raghave mahakavye prathamah sargah. 

Subsequent colophons telescope this long samdsa, though the poet continues to be referred 
to as kavi-mallacarya, the “learned hero/wrestler of a poet.” 

11. Appakaviyamu 1; passages cited in Somasekhara Sarma 1948, 490-91. 

12. There is one other surviving work by Sakalya Malla: the Akhyatacandrikd, on the Sanskrit 
verb (published Varanasi: Chowkhamba, 1904 and 1936). 

13. Thus Ekamranatha, Prataparudracaritramu, 50-51, 62, speaking of Sakhavélli Malli- 
karjuna Bhattu and his contest with Sudargana Mitra; Mallikarjuna triumphs with the help of the 
goddess Bhadrakali of Hanumakoénda, who produces a full moon on the night of the new moon. 

14. Somasekhara Sarma 1948; Sriramamurti 1972, 53-55. 

15. See 5.117. 

16. Guruparamparaprabhava: EI Vol. 13, 222; Vol. 25, 323-24; Somasekhara Sarma 1948 
and 316; Sriramamurti 1972; Krishnamachariar 1970, 210. 
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links Sakalya Malla with Nayanacarya or Kumara Vedantacarya, the son of the 
great scholar and poet Vedanta Desika. This Nayanacarya is said to have conquered 
Sakalya Malla in debate at the Racakonda court of Singama Nayudu, thereby 
establishing the supremacy of Tamil Srivaisnava religion over Advaita 
(defended by Malla). The defeated Sakalya Malla sent a vampire, betd/a, in human 
form to carry the palanquin of his victorious rival; the vampire tried to kill 
Nayanacarya by dumping him off the palanquin, but the Srivaisnava scholar 
overcame him with his own magical mantras and forced him to carry him safely 
and humbly. 

What are we to make of this story, which resonates strongly with the tradi- 
tion from the Prataparudracaritramu about this same poet's direct link to the 
goddess and the miraculous powers this link offers? Apparently, the catu layer of 
Deccan literary culture thought of Sakalya Malla as embodying, with greater or 
lesser success, the effectual, magical role of the true poet, who uses his command 
over the natural world and the invisible realm of various spirits to make reality 
conform to his wishes, to curse or bless, to take revenge, even to kill. That 
Sakalya fails in relation to his still more powerful Srivaisnava opponent tells us 
something about the judgment—aesthetic no less than philosophical—tradi- 
tion is prepared to make. In any case, we have every reason to believe that Sakalya 
Malla has a certain affinity with the views of the Andhra school of alankarikas, 
active during this same period (fourteenth-fifteenth centuries), who, like the 
Telugu grammarian Appakavi in the seventeenth century, gave central impor- 
tance to the transformative, pragmatic effects inherent in the poet's skilled use of 
phonemes and syllables.!” We will want to ask ourselves if the UR offers any 
evidence to support this image of the magically potent poet, the master of 
grammar, in the widest sense, as the key to an intensified level of linguistically 
determined reality. 


C. Telangana Sanskrit 


What first strikes one in the UR is the freshness and economy of the language. 
Sakalya Malla writes a Sanskrit that has the suppleness, the range, and the rich 
modal forms of the mother-tongues (say, in this case, Telugu). Let me give a few 
examples of his semantically expanded, nuanced verbal system. 


najayathah kvdpi narendra-gehe 
raja yatha tarhi vaseh sva-gehel/ 


17. See Shulman 2010. 
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na hy asu jahyah pitarau ca vrddhau 
na kekayi cen nara-natha-jayall 5.67 


Clearly, you were not born in some royal house or other, 

for had you been, you would have been able 

to live as a king in your own home. 

Nor would you be capable of abandoning your two aged parents 
were not Kaikeyi the wife of the king. 


The progression from imperfect to optative seems keyed to counter-factual 
statement, and counter-factuality colors the second optative sentence as well.'® 
Such complex modal expressions are rather rare in earlier, classical Sanskrit; 
in Sakalya Malla, they are prevalent, salient, and precise. 

The context is Kausalya’s extended farewell to her son. She has recovered 
from her fainting spell and is now reflecting painfully and eloquently on what is 
in store. It is a very moving passage; I cannot refrain from quoting the verse 
that immediately precedes this optative sequence: 


ha rama vatseti kam ahvayeyam 
ambeti cahvasyati kah suto mam/ 
niryati gehat tvayi tata rame 

niryanti dehad asavah pura me// 5.66 


Alas, whom will I be able to call “Rama, my son”? 
And what son will be left to call me “Mother”? 
Even before you, Rama, son, leave this house 


breath will leave my body. 


She enacts the endearment—soon to be impossible—one last time, immedi- 
ately after mourning its imminent loss. The directness of the repetition is very 
powerful, producing again an emotional climax in pada ec. Note the straight- 
forward optative, here a “positive” one, coupled with two futures: the simple 
ahvasyati and the classically sanctioned nirydanti...purd (Panini 3.3.4). Like many 
of Sakalya Malla’s verses, this one turns out, on careful listening, to be replete 
with rhyme of several types and intensities: the final syllables of padas a and b, 
allowing for the alternation in vowel length; the chiming ablatives, critical to the 
image, or implicit figure, of padas c and d (gehatl dehad); perhaps most impor- 
tant, the short yamaka ramel [pu]ra me. “Morphological” (polyptotic) repetition 
(the locative niryati in c followed by present nirydnti in d) gives us a Dravidian 


18. For the latter, cf. Tel. conditional + counter-factual (vadu cébite nenu cesevanni): 
Krishnamurthi and Gwynn 1985, 177-79. 
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head-rhyme, as is common in this text. I will have more to say about several of 
these mechanisms. 


Another example of expanded modality in the verb: 


mad-rathe calati janghika-dhurye 
karnadhdara-patir apy atha nava 

tarayet tripatha-gam saritam tan 
svalayams ca munayo ‘pi nayeyuh/! 7.42 


This is Sumantra describing to the largely catatonic Dasaratha what happened 
when he said goodbye to Rama at the edge of the wilderness. Rama had given his 
charioteer precise messages to be delivered upon the latter’s return to Ayodhya. 
Now Sumantra is back, and he ends his report with the statement: 


While my chariot was being carried along by swift horses, 
Guha will have taken them in his boat across the Ganges, 
and the sages will have guided them to their forest homes. 


The two optatives, tarayet and nayeyuh, indicate probable actions that are 
already in the past (thus future perfect or predictive), as one sees at once from the 
locative-absolute clause in pada a. Classical Sanskrit might prefer a periphrastic 
“past optative” (for example, past passive participle + sydt),!? although Sakalya 
Malla’s optative has a slightly different tone—one very familiar from the modern 
languages.” 

Even before Sumantra begins his report, Kausalya has prepared him for the 
shock in store for him: DaSaratha, she says, no longer takes notice of his sur- 
roundings; he stares into space, motionless and mostly silent, except for moments 
when he suddenly cries out: kudsi vatsa raghunandana rama, “Where are you, my 
son, Rama?” (7.17). He never replies to any queries or statements coming from 
others. However: 


rama-nama yadi ko ‘py abhidatte 

kutra rama iti margati diksu/ 

tvam ca rama iti yady avadisyah 
pratyabhotsyata vaco ‘py abhanisyat/! 7.19 


If someone happens to mention Rama's name, 

he scans the horizon, thinking: “Where is Rama?” 
And you, too—were you to say the word “Rama,” 
he would wake up and might even answer. 


19. Speijer 1973, 268. 


20. For example, Hindi ho raha hoga, and so on. 
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The interest here lies in the three /47#/conditional forms, clearly used in the 
sense of a hypothetical optative. Panini (3.3.139—140) restricts the use of /77 to 
irrealis (kriydtipatti), and most classical attestations follow this rule. Thus Agni 
says to Rama in Bhattikavya 21.2 (the whole canto is devoted to /yn forms): 


nabhavisyad iyam suddha yady apasyam aham tatah 
“Had this woman [Sita] not been pure, I would have rejected her.” 


This is standard. Occasionally /y# functions non-hypothetically, as Speijer 
has noted;*! and, of course, one often finds optatives (/i#) in the /yn-irrealis 
mode.?* What is unusual is the reverse—/y7 replacing non-irrealis lin—as in 
our example from the UR.*> And once again, the exact nuance is not easily cap- 
tured by our grammars. There is a possibility that Sumantra could use the word 
“Rama” in speaking to Dagaratha—he might or might not do so, but if he does, 
there is the double, equally hypothetical apodosis: the traumatized king just 
might regain consciousness and respond. Rampalli Gopinatha paraphrases the 
conditionals as present, simple future, and optative: yady avadisyah = bravisi cet, 
tarhi pratyabhotsyata = pratibodham lapsyate, vaco pi abhanisyat = prativacanam 
api vadet. 

Quite often morphological future forms take on a new life, as in the follow- 
ing verse (Laksmana is trying to persuade Rama to ignore Dagarathas command): 


kara-sthitam rajyam ihapahdya 

kim gahitase gahanam daridrah/ 

vasta vanante vasita ca valkam 

kah ksatriyah srotriyatam upeyat// 5.28 


Are you about to throw away the kingdom 
that you hold in your hand 

and, like a beggar, plunge deep into the forest? 
What warrior would live in the wilderness, 
dressed in bark, turning himself into 

some kind of Brahmin? 


21. Speijer 1973, 270, citing Satapatha Brahmana 14.4.2.3; cf. Bhattikavya 21.16, kim 
narayanam atmanam nabhotsyata bhavan ajam, “Could it be that you failed to perceive/would not 
perceive yourself as unborn Narayana?” A complete study of 477 usages would be welcome. 

22. Speijer, 1973, with example adduced. 

23. Cf. 7.62 (Bharata to Rama in the forest): ma krpam jahihi yady atha naisyah/ praisyam 
adhy analam, “Don't abandon compassion. If you were not to come back, I would enter the 
flames”—introducing an element of doubt that perhaps softens the underlying conditional 
(“If you dont come back, I will enter the flames”). 
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We have a very unusual periphrastic future (/uf) 2nd. sing. Atmanepada: 
gahitase. (Whitney claims that only a single example of a middle /u¢ form has 
turned up in the later language—he cites the Naisadhiya—although they are 
attested in Vedic prose).74 As Renou states, “la nuance qui a prévalu est celle d’un 


futur 4 date fixe”? 


— in this case, Rama's one-time act of entering deep into the 
wilderness, though there may be a trace of the original durative aspect of this 
complex tense (Rama will also stay in the wilderness for many years). But what 
about vastd and vasitd in pada c, ostensibly agent-nouns in—+ty, as both com- 
mentators tell us? Here the durative quality is transparent, and both forms could, 
after all, be labeled /uz, thus forming a striking string with gahitase and culmi- 
nating in the optative upeyat. We don't have much to go on, but I would hazard 
the guess that this string corresponds to the Telugu durative participle in —t# 
with a future finite,2° the final modal form expressly re-contextualizing the force 
of this future. “Correspondence” is, however, a rather weak explanatory device: 
it is time we stopped hunting for calques and patterns of translation’ and set 
about the more serious task of describing this kind of Sanskrit in its own terms, 
including syntactic features such as aspect, mode, tense and their associated mor- 
phologies. It is entirely characteristic of Sakalya Malla to generate an arcane 
verbal form like gahitdase, hitherto existing only in the shadowy and theoretical 
world of the sitras, to grant this word as conspicuous a setting as possible—insis- 
tently making a claim on the reader's attention—and then to situate it within an 
idiomatic, even colloquial, modal sequence. Reading the UR, one constantly 
observes this expansive tendency at work within the verbal system. An inherited 
morphology is being activated, producing correct but unfamiliar forms, within 
a syntax driven largely by aspectual and modal expressive needs. 

We could go on exploring these rather exciting semantic possibilities on the 
level of individual instances of unusual tense- or mode-related forms; there are 
many dozens of intriguing examples scattered throughout the text. But our 
main concern lies elsewhere, with more general expressive and thematic con- 
cerns. I still hope to say something about the UR as a (fragment of a) whole and 
about what its author is trying to tell us. To begin, we need to think a little about 
what I will call “figures of grammar,” not in the relatively technical sense so bril- 
liantly discussed by Renou,® but in a somewhat wider perspective focused on 


24, Whitney 1889, 337; cf. Renou 1968, 491-92. 

25. Renou 1968, 493. 

26. Krishnamurthi and Gwynn 1985, 190. 

27. Venkatacharya, the editor of the text, follows this route with a long discussion of the 


accusative asvam avaruhya (6.7), which he sees as reflecting Telugu digu (Iv—lxii). 
28. Renou 1973. 
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consistently recurring patterns. We will look first at Sakalya Malla’s use of the 
imperative, and then at his aorists and perfects. 


D. Playing with Aspect and Mode 


Our poet loves the imperative, especially in its more unusual forms, which he 
tends to string together in parallel sequences. Sometimes the usage is completely 
predictable, though emphatic; thus Visvamitra orders Rama to kill Tataka: 


jahi jahi rama vatsa laghu tadaya tadaya tata tatakam/ 
raghu-narapala-nandana krpdlaya palaya palayeha nah/ 2.91 


which amounts to saying something like “Shoot already!!” Unlike in other 
Ramayanas, here the sheer force of the alliteration may serve to overcome Rama's 
doubts, effectively hypnotizing him and thereby pushing him to act. In fact, 
there is nothing trivial about this linkage, a dependable one in the UR, between 
imperatives and the linguistic magic of anuprasa. As already hinted, Sakalya 
Malla’s program is not so much narrative or descriptive as causal, dramatic, 
and connective; within the contours of his story, language mostly makes things 
happen. The imperative, we might say, is the poet’s natural, default mode. 
Often the sequence intensifies as it goes along: 


valkam grhaneti vanam viseti 

jata badhaneti japan vasetil 

milany asaneti munir bhaveti 

Sifum bruvanah satadha na dirye// 4.100 


“Put on the bark garment. 

Enter the wilderness. 

Grow matted locks. 

Live there, reciting mantras. 

Eat roots. 

Become a sage” — 

Somehow saying these things to my son, 
I fail to explode in a hundred pieces. 


Dasaratha is talking to himself after having given in to Kaikeyi's demands 
and having informed Rama of the change in plans. Notice the three athematic 
imperatives, including the archaic and unexpected badhdna and asana. Repetition 
or cumulation of this sort is frequently accompanied by rhyme; compare: 


visindhi rajye vibhavam jananam 
nispindhi papani nijais caritraih/ 
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simhasana-sthe tvayi Sasatiha 
mahitalam Ssitalayami netrel! 5.15 


“Make a special glory for all the subjects in your kingdom. 
Grind to dust all evil things by your good actions. 

With you enthroned and ruling the earth, 

I will look on the world with delight.” 


Here Kausalya blesses and commands Rama, who has come to tell her the 
bad news; these words are her last before his gentle announcement, “Mother, 
there is something you don’t know” (mugdhe kim-apy amba na vetsi, 5.16).”? 
The /ot command, as so often, is really a kind of future; Kausalya expects her son 
to produce the effects she couches in the imperative. We see, again, the poet's 
fondness for the arcane (the Pradyotani spells out the prakriya for the two impera- 
tives); the forms are perfectly transparent, immediately intelligible, yet also 
deliberately conspicuous, thus carrying an expressive load beyond the merely 
referential. The reader's attention is inevitably focused on this rather special 
blessing, which foresees something equally special in a future we already know 
to be precluded or, at the very least, drastically postponed. Blessings, like curses, 
tend to be formulated iconically; the present case is a good illustration of this 
general rule. 

It is also worth paying some attention to the transition from the two striking 
or compelling verbs to the highly colloquial idiom that concludes the verse: 
Kausalya will, she thinks, literally “cool her eyes,” that is, relax and enjoy a prop- 
erly functioning world. The transition depends upon, or generates, an evident 
disjunction in speech levels, the most natural and idiomatic following close on 
the morphological pyrotechnics used to highlight the speaker’s heightened 
powers of speech. This particular kind of incongruity regularly appears in 
classical Telugu poetry—for example in Sakalya Malla’s near-contemporary 
Srinatha, who embeds large chunks of Sriharsa’s intricate and arcane Sanskrit 
diction in otherwise limpid Telugu verses of his Naisadhamu.*° But in the UR, 
the transition in level occurs regularly within the contours of verses that are, of 
course, entirely Sanskrit, though such verses could be said to be differentially 
“Sanskritized,” in a particular sense of the term. In other words, a primary poetic 
device in Telugu has its precise analogue in an elevated and sustained Andhra- 


based Sanskrit poem. 


29. Rama concludes this preliminary verse with a proverb: dagdhe/ kuksau ksudha ko Aijanam 
aksni dadyat, “when the stomach burns with hunger, who has time to adorn the eyes with kohl?” 
30. V. Narayana Rao and I discuss this mechanism in detail: 2012: 48-72. 
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Alongside the rich profusion of unusual /o¢ forms, we naturally find a certain 
preference for the /un-based prohibitions: 


tam iksamanas tad-avastham ittham 
ma tata khintha iti ramacandrah/ 

udasrur utthapya nrpam karabhyam 
miurdhna nato mircchitam alilingal/ 


tad-anga-sangena vihaya murcham 

rameti tateti na mam tyajeti/ 

ha vatsa ma ga iti ha kumare- 

ty etavad eva vyalapan narendrah// 4.11\1—-112 


Seeing the king in that state— 

lying in a faint on the ground— 

Rama, murmuring “Father, 

don't be sad,” lifted him up and, 

with tears in his eyes, bending his head, 
held him in his arms. 


At the touch of Rama's body, the king 
came to and began to cry: 

“Rama! Son! Don’t leave me. 

My child! Please 

dont go.” 


ma tata khinthah: the very rarity of the form deepens and reframes the com- 
munication. Similarly in the ascending set of two in verse 112: “Don't leave me” 
(na mam tyaja) at once intensifies and simplifies itself in the second command, 
“Dont go” (mda gah). Here the aorist has the effect we might expect from it, that 
of isolating the root in all its purity and thus rendering its force still more stark 
and direct. Dasaratha has himself reluctantly given the command to go, but, as 
the emotional consequences become overwhelming, he gives up all pretense of 
control or rational thought and speaks what can only be described as his most 
basic, most primitive and real, personal need. ‘The effect is entirely convincing. 
Sakalya Malla has a true talent for streamlining such moments of powerful 
climax, stripping them down to their essentials, stated with great economy of 
means. The vocatives beautifully echo the verbs; Rama and Dagaratha both refer 
to the other with the endearing tdta, weaving these two grieving personae 
together just as their two bodies are intertwined; it is almost as if we were hearing 
a soft, musical series of moans (ma tata...rama...tata...ha...ma gah), a duet 
at the borders of human speech. The poet, entering with his own narrative 
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voice at the end, first offers us the indexical etavad eva—again concretely trans- 
semantic, almost beyond normal reference—and concludes with an imperfect 
(Jan) possibly meant to be continuous or iterative, as suits this ongoing, irre- 
solvable lament. 

We may look at one last example of this poet’s predilection for extraordinary 
lot forms. Rama, Laksmana, and Sita have left Ayodhya, followed by a vast crowd 
of the citizens; it is late, Rama turns to them and asks them to go back: 


adhvam adhvam atavisu kad-adhva 

tatam aturam upadhvam upddhvam!/ 

yata ma tamata ma tamateti 

pranjalir muhur abhasata bandhin//5.110 


“Stop! Stop! The forest path is hard going. 

Comfort, please comfort my grieving father. 

Go now. Don’t exhaust yourselves further.” 

Rama entreated them, his hands cupped before him. 


As before, the imperative alliterates nicely with a proximate noun (ddhvam... 
kad-adhva), as if drawing a link between the command and Rama’ physical 
situation on the edge of the forest. The root Vas is taken up again, and again dou- 
bled, with the prefix upa- in pada b. Then we have the repeated prohibition ma 
tamata in c—altogether, another strong series culminating in an unusual, thus 
rather dramatic, choice of verb. As before, the series manages to combine a sense 
of natural, rather colloquial directness with the piquant presence of the unfa- 
miliar—Sakalya Malla’s signature, one might say. 

I have drawn attention to the imperatives, which seem to me representative 
of a deep current flowing through Sakalya Malla’s use of Sanskrit. But in a way, 
his eloquent past tenses are even more evident. He likes unusual perfects (/t) 
and, as with the imperative, he enjoys piling them up in striking, sometimes 
rather bizarre crescendos: 


bhallika eko bahudha jihikke 
rundhadbhir enam sunakair bubukke/ 
vane sva-kolahala-dirna-dikke 
valmika-linaih phanibhih paphakke// 1.53 


[Daéaratha is heading off to hunt in the forest, where:] 


A lone bear was growling, on and on, 

while dogs were barking all around it, 

the din filling the whole wilderness 

where snakes were slithering through their anthill homes. 
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A verse like this, structured around two examples of the highly favored 
bhave-prayoga, is almost pure music—iconic, alliterative, and onomatopoeic, 
both visually and aurally effective, a conjurer’s complex display.>! 

Still, the more pervasive contribution of the UR to Sanskrit morphology lies 
in the seemingly limitless aorists (/u#) that the poet produces, as if effortlessly, 
using them as his primary narrative tense. In this sense, we are dealing with a 
phenomenon quite distinct from those passages in kavya composed specifically 
to exercise or exemplify knowledge of the rules for lun (Buddha-carita 2, 
Bhatti-kavya 15). In effect, Sakalya Malla has reinvented a tense for purposes of 
straight, fast-paced narration, usually (though not always) of finite aspect. The 
forms are, as expected, often less than familiar, though always properly Paninian. 
Thus we have, to give a random sample: 


aihista...aramksit, 1.47 
nirabhaittam, 3.27 
avit, 3.35 
samasayista, 3.40 
amasit, 3.79 
anavisadtam, 3.100 
adhyavasat, 4.78 
abhauksam, 4.88 
adava, 4.116 
adita, 5.85 

ahdasta, 5.113 
acakarnat, 7.10 
asasantvan, 7.15 
abhanktam, 8.35 
atarpsit, 9.4 
sam-abharsit, 9.12 


And so on—a complete list would contain many dozens of examples, some 
of them morphologically interesting in their own right. They bear scrutiny in 
relation to aspect. Most are immediately transparent and, as in the other forms 
we have noted, at the same time striking and slightly set off from their context. 
An element of the grammarian’s virtuosity comes into play here—of that we may 
be sure—but it is also important to state a simple, if somewhat impressionistic 
fact about these aorists, namely, that they lend a peculiar beauty to texture 
and style. Both their prevalence and their relative oddity reflect an attempt to 


31. Venkatacharya highlights this verse on p. lv; there are many other impressive examples 
throughout the text. 
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elaborate a new mode of telling the very well-known story, thus of renewing it 
and “making it strange” (priyom ostraneniya, to borrowa phrase from Shklovsky).°? 
On another level, it is possible that the aorist-driven narrative style replicates 
popular narrative modes in Telugu, for example, the dvipada style of the 


Ranganatharamayanamu, possibly contemporaneous with (or slightly earlier than) 
Sakalya Malla.* 


E. Radical Retelling 


Where does this discussion leave us? Clearly, what we are seeing is a linguistic- 
stylistic configuration, uniquely expressive of its own cultural matrix, with a 
profusion of syntactically and morphologically innovative elements. I have hardly 
scratched the surface; for example, lexical and metrical matters—especially this 
poet's idiosyncratic use of yamaka—deserve careful study, as do further verbal 
modes such as the highly productive desiderative*4 and the intensive.3> With an 
eye to the wider implications, I would suggest that we subsume much of this 
linguistic experimentation under the rubric of the “magic of grammar.” When 
grammar, or the forms it generates, becomes in itself an over-arching master 
trope, we can be sure that the grammarian poet is demonstrating more than a 
technical linguistic mastery. It is reality itsel{—condensed or expanded, intensi- 
fied, taken apart and re-assembled, re-framed or re-defined—that awaits the 
poet's vivifying touch. Grammar provides a model, an unusually potent instru- 
ment, and an implicit metaphysic.*° I note, once again, the close affinity Sakalya 
Malla has to the Andhra school of poeticians, with their interest in automatic 
intra-linguistic effects. 

But this is only one part of the story. The more obvious area of far-reaching 
innovation in the UR is the inter-personal, “psychological” reimagining of each 
major segment of the story, as is the case with so many medieval Ramdyanas. 
Here a distinctly radical perspective emerges. One could describe the UR, in its 
surviving, fragmentary form, as a series of individual tableaux or vignettes, each 
shaping anew the parameters of the ancient story. The remainder of this essay is 
devoted to an examination of three such vignettes—two of them very concise 
and condensed, as is typical of the UR, and a third that is long enough to allow 


32. Shklovsky 1983, 15. 

33. See conflicting dates offered by Pingali Laksmikantam (c. 1240), Veturi Prabhakara Sastri 
(1280-1300), and M. Somasekhara Sarma (late fourteenth century): Sarma 1973, 33. 

34. For example, 4.88; 6.1; 6.18 (discussed earlier). 

35. For example, 4.115. 

36. See discussion by La Porta and Shulman 2007. 
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us to feel the full force of the poet’s imaginative enterprise. I will then conclude 
with a few more general remarks on complexity. 


1. The Jiterary tradition connects Sakalya Malla with Warrangal, Hampi, 
and Racakonda, all of them centers of the medieval Deccan culture. 
Occasionally one comes across a passage that seems very close to the 
raw, wilderness zones of Telangana, as if the poet were describing 
something he knew from first-hand experience. Look at the following 
brief description of Sita’s encounter with the tribal women: 


bhratarav isu-bhrtau kalayantyah 
katarah kva-cid apdsata bhillyah/ 
tav avandisata vrddha-kiratah 

ke pi ke cana phalany upaninyuh// 


pakkanesu mukhari-krta-dikkam 
bukkati sva-nicaye vana-caryah/ 
kav imau sa-dhanusav iha keyam 
kaminiti hrdi kautukam iyuh// 


maithilim prthula-caru-nitambam 
nistala-stana-yugam tanu-madhyaml/ 
saka-parna-vasanah sabarinam 
alayo dadrsur ahita-gunjah// 


kankatam karati-danta-karandam 
rankavam mrga-madam ca sukesyai! 
camaram ca suci ka cana dattva 

tam avandata pulinda-purandbhril/ 


nila-megha iva bhati purastad 

esa kas tava ghana-stani dhanvi/ 
prechatisu sabarisv iti tanvi 

vyaktam uttaram adatta hasanti//8.22-26 


Observing the two brothers with their arrows, 
the Bhil women, frightened, moved back a little. 
Some of the older hunters bowed to them; 
others offered them fruit. 


Their dogs howling, a deafening din, 


in the tribal villages,?’ the women 


37. pakkanah sabaralayah (Sanjivini). A Dravidian loan-word < Ka. pakké, “cow-pen or herd” 
(DED 3301)? 
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were curious at heart: “Who are these two 
archers, and who is she?” 


Clusters of tribal women, clothed in leaves of teak?® 
and with guvja-bead necklaces, stared at Sita— 

her ample buttocks, perfect round breasts, 

and narrow waist. 


A comb, an ivory box, 

a blanket made of deer-hair, 

a little musk, and a fine chowrie fan— 
one of the women bowed to her, 


offering these gifts. 


“Just who is that archer, brilliant 

as a dark raincloud, who goes 

before you? Who is he to you?” 

The women kept asking, 

and Sita gave them a definite answer 
with her smile. 


This slight passage is part of a longer, lyrical description of life in 
the wilderness, in the early days after the visit to Atri and Anasaya. It 
appears to have no precedent in Valmiki, but that matters little; what 
does matter is the sense of precisely observed natural and social realia. 
The Sabaris or Bhillis are, we can assume, Céficus or other Telangana 
tribals; the gifts they bring, like the leaves and beads they wear, are 
entirely suited to their way of life in the wilderness settlements (pakkana) 
with their barking dogs and hardened hunters. We have a cleverly stated 
contrast between these wide-eyed tribal women and the sophisticated 
and refined city-dwellers—especially the delicate Sita, embodying the 
canonical norms of feminine beauty—who have inexplicably landed up 
in this rough Deccan world. The very simplicity and economy of the 
description give it a certain charm; it is a moment, nothing more, but 
one presented to us with vivid clarity and a touch of humor. Note the 
elliptical conclusion that leaves us with the image of Sitas smile. She 
has, it seems, found a way to communicate with the tribals, at least in 
order to answer the one question that interests them. Along with the 
almost simple-minded characterization of Sita (by the poet, seeing her 


38. Saka. Rampalli Gopinatha notes equivalence with Tel. teku: andhra-bhasayam teku 
(ity ucyate). 
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through the women’s eyes) and of Rama (by these women—but their 
very innocence lends freshness to the inevitable simile, so that we, too, 
might even feel that we are comparing Rama to a monsoon cloud for 
the first time), we have the unusual, rich lexis (pakkana, bukkati, ‘aka, 
kankata) and the perspicuous aorists (apasata, avandisata) that we 
have seen to be characteristic of Sakalya Malla’s style. Much of the 
UR is taken up with elegant, lucidly imagined snapshots like this, often 
rooted in some highly specific experience of people or place. 

Moving backwards in time—to a passage which is, surprisingly, mostly 
proleptic—we have the following miniature depiction of the Ahalya story: 


atha gautamdyatanam etya munindro 
muninamundarka-sama-bhah samabhavil 
bharatagrajena caratagraja-madhye 


pupuve purah pada-rajobhir ahalya// 


upalayamanam apahaya sariram 
capala yatheyam abalakrtir agre/ 
mahatam samajam asamdjara-ripa 
tarasabhipatya sirasa prananama// 


kuta agateyam iti vismayamane 
kusikatmaje sahamunau sakumare/ 
vyjina-vyapaya-vikalanka-mukhendur 
nijagada satha nija-vrttam ahalyal/ 


rsi-vesa-dambha-yuji jambha-virodhiny 
anurodhini yad amuna samagacchel 
adhi-mat sa mantum asahann upayanta 
viphalo bhaveti maghavanam asapsit// 


upalatmika ca capale vasa duhkham 
kalayanty asahyam iti mahyam asapta/ 
krpayatha rama-pada-renu-kanas tvam 
punate pureti punar apy avadista// 


maghavan-nimittam aghavan mama deham 
muni-sapa-dagdham anisam bhrsa-dubkham/ 
katham apy avasthita tad etad idanim 
raghu-nandanasya pada-pamsur apavit// 


samagamsi yan muni-varena pureva 
prakrtena tena sukrtena kumarah/ 
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acirena maithila-sutam parineta 
suciram sukhany anubhavisyati ramah/ 


samare vijitya sa-madan asuraughan 
ayam arbhakas tava yadadhvaram avit 
nimayas tadaiva niracesata sita- 
raghu-virayoh parinayam mithilayam// 


vidito videha-nagare guru-buddhis 

tanayo mamAasti janakasya purodhah/ 

sa vivaham asya ghatayisyati Sighram 

yad ayam dadhita dhanur aisam adhi-jyam// 


dhanuso dharadhara-mayasya gunah san 
phani-raja esa viraraja purajau/ 

amuna pura-trayam abhitta sa dhanvi 
harina Sarena harinanka-kiritah// 


naya tatra kausika narendra-kumaram 
su-kumara-murtim apanita-mad-artim]/ 
giri-dhanva-dhanvani vitanvati bahvor 
balam atra citram iti vaksyati lokah// 


iti vadinim rsi-kalatram ahalyam 
anagheti te samavadanta mahantah/ 
sa ca gautamo muni-gira grhinim svam 


anukampayanujagrhe sva-grhesul! 3.28-39 


Then the great sage, luminous as the sun, 
came to Gautamas sanctuary and was warmly 
welcomed. Before their eyes, as Bharata’s 
elder brother walked amidst the Brahmins, 
Ahalya arose, purified by the dust of his feet, 


and, casting off her body that had been a rock, 
like a streak of lightning she rushed, 

a young girl once again, endowed with peerless, 
deathless beauty, to bow before 

that assembly of the wise. 


Visvamitra, Gautama, and the two young boys 
were amazed: “Where did she come from?” 
Her face like the moon without its spot— 
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for her sin had vanished—Ahalya proceeded to tell 
her story. 


“Since I went along with Indra 

when he came to me disguised as this sage, 
since I slept with him freely, 

my husband, unable to contain that crime 
that was centered on me cursed Indra 

to lose his manhood. 


‘And as for you, wanton woman, 

live on as a rock, suffering 

unbearable sorrow —thus he cursed me,?” 
but kindly added, “In some future time 
grains of dust from Ramass feet 


will make you pure again.’ 


This body of mine, sinful 

because of Indra, burning and suffering 
without cease through the sage’s curse, 
survived somehow or other—and now 

the dust from Rama’s feet has rendered it pure. 


I am reunited, 

just like before, with the fine sage. 

This boy, Rama, who did the deed, 

will very soon marry the daughter of Mithila king 
and will long be happy. 


When this young fellow protected the rite 

by conquering huge numbers of mad demons, 

the Nimi kings came to a decision: 

there will be a wedding, in Mithila, of Sita and Rama. 


I have a son*? who is very well-known 
in that city—wise as Brhaspati, 

and family priest to King Janaka. 
He'll perform the wedding quickly 


once the boy has strung Sivas bow. 


39. Note the surprising dative with asapta, discussed at length by Venkatacharya, 360. 
Caundi Pandita rules out the application of Panini 1.4.34, although this s#tva could, it seems, 
explain the form (dative with the object of strong emotion). 

40. Satananda. 
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With this bow, made of a mountain, 

the Archer, who wears the moon as his crown, 

shot down the Triple City: 

the King of the Snakes was the splendid bow-string, 


and Hari was the arrow. 


So, Visvamitra, take this gentle young man there, 
the one who took away my suffering. 

When he shows the power of his arms 

by stringing that bow, everyone 

will be astonished.” 


She finished speaking. All the great sages 
proclaimed her to be without sin. 

At Visvamitra's urging, Gautama 
showed compassion for his wife 

and took her back in his home. 


Lest the final statement sound a little harsh—Gautama still seems to 
need Visvamitra’s approval for reinstating Ahalya—we hear two verses 
later that he joins, apparently somewhat reluctantly, the party jour- 
neying to Mithila; he is cira-viprakrsta-grhini-sprhayitr, “hungry for the 
wife who was absent so long” (3.41). This is exactly the kind of deft, 
laconic, very human touch that Sakalya Malla so often brings to charac- 
terization. Gautama has missed her, all these years. Now listen again to 
how succinctly Ahalya tells the central incident in her story: 


rsi-vesa-dambha-yuji jambha-virodhiny 
anurodhini yad amuna samagacchel 
adhi-mat sa mantum asahann upayanta 
viphalo bhaveti maghavanam asapsit// 


She acknowledges her own part in what happened: she was anurodhini, 
a willing player in Indras deceitful game. She speaks directly, without 
glossing over anything, using morally laden words like agha and mantu, 
before going on to quote the formula of the curse as it appears in 
Valmiki: viphalo bhava (VR 1.48.27: akartavyam idam yasmad viphalas 
tvam bhavisyasi, cited by Caundisari). As usual, the quotation high- 
lights and deepens the expression even as it elaborates the frame through 
which we perceive it: we hear Ahalya telling her story within a new 
Ramayana by quoting the first Ramdyana-poet verbatim, thus embed- 
ding the original text still more deeply, but also more conspicuously, 
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within the newly configured surface-narration. Here is another slight 
example of the poetic device we saw at the beginning of this essay. Every 
time our Telangana poet quotes a phrase from the “parent” text, this 
kind of complexity comes into play. 

Such effects tend to be accompanied by a striking sensitivity to mat- 
ters of sequence and temporality. Indeed, the zig-zag movement 
backward and forward in time is probably the most salient, and also the 
most innovative feature of this whole passage. Ahalya begins by briefly 
recounting what happened in the past; but this narrative includes 
Gautama's statement about her future redemption from the curse, when 
the dust from Ramass feet will purify her. Note the indexical adverb 
pura, which two verses later reappears, this time with reference to the 
past: Ahalya is reunited with her husband “just like before” (pureva). 
A shifting indexical temporality is a staple feature of a text like the UR, 
with its love for embedded fragments.*! Now Ahalya reverts to the past: 
somehow or other she suffered years of stony existence; one even gets a 
glimpse of what she was thinking of, over and over: Indra (maghavan) 
was the reason (nimitta) for her body’s sin (agha), maghavan-nimittam 
aghavan mama deham...., stated with pointed yamaka repetition. Now 
that she has been released, the future has also been released from its 
obscurity; there will soon be a wedding, this has already been decided 
(niracesata) by the Nimis—in the past, when Rama protected 
Visgvamitras rite. She knows exactly how and when this will happen; her 
own son will perform the ceremony; before it can take place, however, 
Rama will have to string Siva’s bow, the same one that the god used 
against the Tripura demons. A little piece of mythic circumstance is 
woven into this remarkable tapestry of events that have either already 
unfolded, both in Ahalya’s personal past and in Valmiki’s narration of 
that past, or that will have unfolded—once again, in Ahalya’s proleptic 
memory and in the classical text. How does Ahalya know the future 
with such confidence? Has she read the Valmiki Ramayana? Since these 
events are anyway well known to the listeners outside the text, Ahalya 
could almost be narrating past events as future from a point deliberately 
retrojected before their occurrence—a recognized historiographical 
mode in medieval Andhra, discussed at length by Wagoner and others.*” 

Still, Ahalya’s prediction has a somewhat ironic force: suciram sukhany 
anubhavisyati ramah, Rama (after marrying Sita) “will long be happy.” 


41. Note also the use of agre and purah in 28-29. 
42. Wagoner 1993, 33-45; Narayana Rao et al. 2001, 120-22; Shulman 2004, 178-86. 
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Just how long will it be? Maybe Ahalya’s prophetic abilities are, after all, 
somewhat limited. Or perhaps our author imagines his way, with sub- 
tlety and sensitivity, into her point of view, which at that particular 
moment might indeed see Ramass future in a relatively rosy light. The 
passage seems to focus, above all, on Satananda’s role, soon to be 
activated, as if this mother’s pride in her first-born son were actually 
the main thing on her mind.*? Other than that, one is struck by the 
condensed clarity of expression, the deft, economic portraits, the swift 
pace—it is all hardly more than a sketch, but a masterful, rather moving 
one—and, of course, by the hallmarks of Sakalya’s Sanskrit style that 
are, by now, familiar. As usual, there are intense alliterative rhythms 
(pupuve purah pada-rajobhir ahalya, 28; punate pureti punar apy avadista, 
32, and so on); a profusion of narrative aorists (avdsthita, apavit, asapsit, 
niracesata, and so on.); inventive modal expressions (upalayamanam 
apahaya Sariram, 29); and sly, erudite quotations that serve at once to 
elevate and to tease (adhi-mat, 31, probably recalling Magha 7.41, 
adhi-tvad, as Venkatacharya notes).“* All in all, the poet’s light touch is 
surely impressive. Anyone who knows the Ahalya story from Valmiki or 
from some other Ramayana will find something new, perhaps a little 
tantalizing, in Sakalya Malla’s sleek vignette. 

3] For a more elaborated instance of the technique, we can follow the 
two brothers together with Vigvamitra and Gautama as they enter 
Ayodhya, where Janaka is busy with a sacrificial rite while Sita awaits 
her still unrecognized bridegroom. First we have a processional, a set 
piece familiar from Asvaghosa and Kalidasa and, in particular, from 
the south Indian genre of u/d.4° Women, eager to catch a glimpse of 
the two young men (raghu-nandandav avalulokisamanah, 3.47), turn 
up en dishabille: one is so flustered she has dabbed musk on her feet, 
rubbed her breasts with lac, and put the ¢i/aka dot on her cheek (48). 
Another throws away the box of kohl and the stick used to apply it 
and instead smears kunkuma in her eyes (50). They are in a rush, 
oblivious to the fact that their saris are slipping from their waists, their 
hair undone. 


karayor nidhaya mani-nipura-yugmam 
carane ca hasta-valayam kalayantya/ 


43. See Valmiki-ramayana 1.51, where Satananda asks Visvamitra about his mother and 
father and recalls Ahalya’s unhappy story. 

44. Notes to the Savjivini on this verse: pp. 359-60. 

45. Buddhacarita; Raghumvamsa 7.1—-16; Shulman 1985, 312-24; see Wentworth 2011. 
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gala-naddha-kanci-lataya kyta-yana- 
tvaraya kayapi nirayayi nisantatl/ (53) 


A jeweled anklet 

on each arm, and bracelets 
around her ankles, 

her belt tied around her neck, 
one flustered lady rushed 

out of the house. 


As is customary in such situations, the object of all this attention 
remains mostly impassive, though he does notice the aberrations of 
these young women (paura-yauvata-vilasa-vikadran avalokayan, 56). 
He is playing at being a child (dhrta-balimeva, 56). The Brahmins 
involved in the sacrifice, no less affected than the women, drop their 
spoons and ladles when they catch sight of the two boys (57). 

Janaka has the whole party seated on carpets of usa grass; he stares 
long and hard at Rama. He asks Visvamitra who the boy is and how he 
came to be associated with a forest-dwelling ascetic. Visvamitra says 
with enviable confidence: “He is the son of Daégaratha; he protected my 
sacrifice; now he is about to bend Siva’s bow and marry your daughter.” 
Janaka is hardly convinced: 


muni-vakyam apy avitatham kalayan tam 
dhrta-kaka-paksam api ramam aveksya/ 
kathinam dhanuh kamatha-prstha-garistham 
manasa samiksya samadhiksata bhupahl! (61) 


Though it was a sage who had spoken, 

the king thought he was wrong. 

He looked at Rama, his hair still tied 

in a child’s tuft. Then he called to mind 
that bow, hard and heavy as a tortoise shell. 
He had his doubts. 


Look at the simplicity and economy of the narration, at how natu- 
rally and—given what we know is about to happen—how ironically 
it builds to the laconic conclusion (in another transparent, marked 
aorist). Rama has the child’s tuft, kaka-paksa, the main sign of his 
young age; the phrase is reminiscent of a well-known autobiographical 
Telugu verse by Srinatha, Sakalya Malla’s contemporary: cinndari 
ponnari ciruta kukatinadu, “When I was still a boy, my hair hardly 
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long enough to make a braid...”4° One might also pay attention to the 
rush of harsh plosives in pada 3, a nicely iconic intimation of the bow’s 
true menace. 

Suddenly, Janaka’ss doubt vanishes; he remembers Narada’s promise 
and, in a flash of insight, he recognizes Rama for who he really is—the 
paramah puman, God himself. This almost oblique, glancing mode is 
the only way our poet allows the metaphysical register to surface, and 
even at that rather rarely.47 He doesn’t want us to forget that we are 
listening to a story about God, as if there were any danger that we might; 
but neither will he rub it in. The presence of the god is, like so much else 
in this work, a matter of deft, light, pointed touches, all the more effec- 
tive for being so understated. I will come back to this matter. 

If Janaka’s mind is at rest, one cannot say the same for Sita, who has 
climbed to the upper story of the palace to get a look at her bridegroom, 
sva-vara, through the window. She likes what she sees; turning to her 
companion, she asks playfully, “Do you happen to enjoy cloud-rise 
(jaladodayah kim anumodayati tvam)?” Sita's intelligent (vidagdha) girl- 
friend has the wit to respond: “Only when there’s a flash of lightning 
nearby (tadid atra kdpi sarala taraliksi sphurati, 64).” But there's a ter- 
rible problem: Sita knows about the condition (pana = sulka) Janaka has 
laid down. On one side there is Sivas dreadful bow; on the other, the 
boy’s still obviously immature arms. How can he string it? “My poor 
father has set the stakes [or the bride-price] very unwisely” (ku-panody- 
ato dya krpano jani tatah, 05). And she goes on to develop this com- 


plaint in a series of impressive, outspoken verses: 


dhanuso dhiropana-panena paneta 
ksiti-po yadiha vighateta vivahah/ 
adayam tad asya hrdayam yad ayam mam 
raghu-vatsakaya na hi ditsati tusnim// 


sura-siddha-kimpurusa-kinnara-vidya- 
dhara-yaksa-raksasa-narendra-kulesu/ 
tulitesa-capam api caparam asman 

na varam vyrniya kim u tata-panena// 


46. Srinatha, Kasikhandamu 1.7, with thanks to Velcheru Narayana Rao. 

47. The ddyah puman is mentioned in the first, invocatory verse, 1.1. Similar references are 
scattered, with seeming casualness, throughout the text; see, for example, 9.32: the Ancient Purusa 
stayed for a long time, in the guise of Rama, in Paficavati (raghu-vira-misena pancavatyam ciram 
asthayi cirantanena pumsa). 
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varandgataya sarandgata-raksa- 

manaye varaya pana-bandham apdsyal 

yadi mam dadita mithila-patir asmai 

vidhir anukilyam ayate dayate me// (66-68) 


If the king is still betting on his stringing the bow, 
this marriage may never happen. 

His heart lacks all mercy 

if he doesn’t want to give me freely, 

without any conditions, 


to this Raghu boy. 


Even if there is someone else among the gods 
or Siddhas or Kimpurusas or Vidyadharas 

or Yaksas or Raksasas or men 

who is equal to stringing Siva’s bow, 

I will choose no one 

except this boy. What’s the point 

of Father’s stipulation?#8 


If the King were to set aside all conditions 

and just give me to this bridegroom, 

the one who came here to choose me, 

the one who takes care of everyone who seeks him, 
then, only then, would Fate be kind 

to me. 


Sitas skeptical, impatient monologue—she is ostensibly speaking to 
her girlfriend, but in fact we are listening to the debate that is taking 
place in her mind—gives us entry into a highly subjective and active 
presence. She is no passive witness to these fateful events; she knows, 
with certainty, what she wants, and she is furious at what now appears to 
be a rather silly, almost bureaucratic technicality that may ruin every- 
thing. What is the point of laying down conditions when the right man 
turns up? Rama, of course, is more than merely the right “man”; Sita 
seems to know from the outset that this raghu-vatsaka, the “kid from the 
Raghus,” is sarandgata-raksa-mani, “the one who takes care of everyone 
who seeks him” (or takes refuge with him)—a pregnant Srivaisnava 


48. Following Caundistri: kis va prayojanam ity arthah; similarly in the Sanjivini. However, 
the logic of Sitas entire stance might make it preferable to translate: “How much less (kim u) 


” 
! 


would I choose someone just because of Father’s condition 
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term. The theological reference is, again, slipped rather obliquely into 
Sita’s stream of thought. Who can fail to identify with her protest, 
played out in a series of beautifully articulated and entirely convincing 
speculations? The optative and desiderative forms seem to waver on the 
boundary between real and unreal, another set of striking examples of 
this refined modal system. And Sita is left with her doubts and anxieties; 
the bride-test must proceed as planned, although a quiver of her left eye 
encourages her; she thrills like a peahen (pracalakini, 69). 

Everyone in the court has heard and wondered at Visvamitra’s self- 
assured prediction. So has Janaka, as we know; still, he needs the test 
(he is dasarathi-sakti-pariksi, 70). The bow is laboriously carried in— 
harder than the shell of the great tortoise, longer than Adisesa, heavier 
than the mountains that bear the earth, a challenge that makes mockery 
of all heroes’ strength (71). No sooner is it there than doubts again flood 
nearly all the eyewitnesses: how can this boy bend it (74)? Janaka, too, 
tells Rama: “It seems rather unlikely that you can handle this bow of 
Sivas” (hara-karmukam namayasiti na yuktam, 75). Only Visvamitra 
remains calm, speaking softly to Rama: “First pick it up in your hand, 
then take Sita’s hand in marriage. Put their doubts to rest” (dhanusah 
kara-grahana-pirvakam atra ksiti-ja-kara-grahanam dcara vatsa/ nama- 
yann idam samaya samSayam esam, 76). Rama says merely: “Yes” (tatheti). 
His upper cloth tied around his waist so as not to get in his way, he 
approaches the bow “like a baby-cloud approaching lightning” (tadia- 
antikam jalada-pota iva, 77). 

He folds his hands in worship, then easily grasps the bow in the 
middle (/astaka-desa) and lifts it, wondering only how Siva could have 
held something so small and light in his hand (katham atra sankara- 
karabjam amasit, 79). He is smiling. He strings it. Laksmana, watching 
nervously from the sidelines, calls out a series of hopeful and anxious 
commands: 


prthivi sthiri-bhava bhujanga vahainam 
tad idam dvayam kamatha-raja dadhithah/ 
dig-ibhas ca dhatta tad api trayam aisam 
dhanur aditarya iti laksmana tcel| (80) 


“Earth: Stand firm! 
Great Serpent: Hold her up! 
Tortoise-King: Support them both! 


Elephants of the directions: Sustain all three! 
This fine fellow has lifted Siva’s bow.” 
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The weight and density of the bow may have increased merely by 
Rama's act of lifting it. But Rama himself remains quite casual, despite 
the torrents of flowers falling from the sky; he places the strung bow on 
his knees, then lifts it again, holding it with his left fist as he bends it 
into a full circle with his right hand—so that he appears at that moment 
like the sun surrounded by a halo of mist (pari-vevisana iva bhanur 
abhasit, 83).4° He has bent the bow too far: it breaks with a resounding 
crack that we can hear in the poet's phrase: 


rabhasoccalac-catacata-dhvani bahvor 
ati-matra-karsana-bharena babhanje (84). 


The ongoing reverberations give rise to a string of sharp, lyrical 
images. The whole world echoes the snapping of the bow; the noise 
covers the earth, reaches heaven and the limits of all space, passes 
through the ocean and the nether world, disturbs rivers in their 


flow (85). 


hatha-bhajyamana-hara-karmuka-nade 
dalayaty ajanda-kuharam bahir antah/ 
bhaya-kampamaha-phani-raja-phanali- 
nilayena bhimi-valayena vavalle// (86) 


The sound of the splitting bow 

pierced the inner dome of the cosmos 

and went beyond it. The serpent that holds 
the earth on his hoods shook in terror, 

and the earth, poised above them, teetered. 


This set of verses is a masterpiece of phono-aesthetic iconicity, mor- 
phological virtuosity, and poetic invention. From this point on, most of 
the verbs are passive intransitives (have prayoga) with attached instru- 


50 


mentals, a proto-ergative syntagma”” that perhaps enhances the sense of 


rapid movement: 


cakitasya sambhrama-galad-gala-rajjoh 
sura-varanasya jagale nigadena/ 

api tena dana-kupitena divisthah 
kara-danta-kotibhir amotisatattah|| (87) 


49. Cf. Naisadhiyacarita 1.14 for the parivesa halo. 
50. As in 86d. See Bubenik 1989. 
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The rope tied to Indra’s elephant at the neck 
snapped loose as he startled and chafed, 

and his leg-iron, too, slipped off. 

He charged, angry and wild, and all the towers 
of heaven collapsed under the blows of his trunk 


and sharp tusks. 


Airavata is not alone; the elephants that stand at the edges of space, 
holding up the earth, are also tormented by the terrifying noise and only 
just manage not to drop their precarious burden. Oceans turn turbid 
as whales and sea-monsters are tossed into the sky (cakitotpatat-timi- 
timingala-sanghaih kalilena sindhu-salilena babhuve, 88). The roar, ampli- 
fied by Visnu’s conch, wakes the god from his Yogic sleep. Mountain 
peaks are pulverized as the echo moves from cave to cave (89). There are 
severe chain reactions: 


prasarat-pratidhvani-patan-myga-yutham 
valamana-sakhi-vicalat'-pracalaki/ 
girijadri-gahvaram upahvarayanti 
bhaya-vihvala pasupatim parirebhe// 
ibha-kumbha-tulya-kuca-kumbha-yugayah 
parirambha-sambhrama-rasena bhavanyah/ 
giriso pi capa-dalanam bahu mene 

na hi vastu-hanim anusocati kami// (90-91) 


Herds of deer stampeding, 

trees toppling, peacocks tumbling: 

Parvati, alarmed, shrinking into a cave 

on that mountain fell into Siva’s 
embrace—and he was so overcome 

at the touch of her taut breasts 

that he happily conceded the loss of his bow. 
That's how it is with lovers: they don't worry 
about expense. 


With this arthdntara-nydsa, the echoes stop; Rama casts aside the 
broken bow and rushes to offer obeisance to his guru and to his father- 
in-law-to-be. A crescendo of percussive wizardry punctuated by salient 
“figures of grammar” concludes another concise, self-contained vignette. 


51. Following both commentaries (for the printed *vikacat-). 
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From the opening u/4@ to the moment the universe stops crackling 

with echoes, a mere 50 verses have rolled past. It is not only narrative 
action that has been compressed, abstracted, and intensified; as we saw, 
the passage also manages to include fragments of other genres (ula, kala- 
jnana), an intricate, skeptical inner dialogue of remarkable freshness 
and depth, and a colorful, powerfully imagined figurative series. This 
integrative and inventive character of what is ostensibly a fast-paced 
reworking of the classical materials makes the UR far more than a simple 
tour de force couched in a crisp Sanskrit expressly re-invented for this 
purpose. Rather, it is a condensed, if partial, articulation of a broad 
cultural configuration, which has localized and internalized the 
Ramayana themes in a distinctive Telangana mode—tough, ironic, a lit- 
tle stark, but also subtle, lyrical, visually striking, elegant and reflexive— 
rather like the thirteenth-century Kakatiya sculptures at the Ramappa 
Temple in Palampet, to name one parallel from this same area, from a 
generation or two before Sakalya Malla. 
Complexity, in a highly structured, systemically organized world like 
that of kavya, tends to be recursive. Elements fold back upon them- 
selves, acquiring greater depth with each successive fold. Feedback 
mechanisms emerge naturally, regulating the transitions among planes 
or surfaces. Second- or third-order reflections and reverberations are the 
norm; non-reflexive, single-surface statements may not exist. Even in 
the addi-kavya, the listener can only overhear Rama listening to his sons 
as they sing his own story; in a later Ramayana like the UR, one over- 
hears the poet overhearing his model even as one watches him recreating 
it, abstracting, selecting, repeating, intensifying, deepening, comment- 
ing, marking, re-engaging. 

Thus in the UR, as in the Adhyatmaramayana, Sita listens patiently as 
Rama tries to persuade her to stay in Ayodhya while he goes off into the 
forest; when he has finished his speech, she brings forward a clinching 
argument: 


ramayananiha puratanani 
puratanebhyo bahusah srutani/ 

na kvapi vaideha-sutam vihdya 

ramo vanam ydata iti srutam mell (5.48) 


There are many ancient Ramdyanas 
passed down by the ancients. 

I have never heard of one 

where Rama leaves Sita behind 
when he goes to the forest. 
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Similarly, we have the self-embedded inset with which we began—the Sun 
rushing to sing the UR to Varuna—and a rich variety of similar devices, all of 
them loudly proclaiming to the reader that this text is confidently reorganizing 
the Ramayana universe on its own terms, in transparent relation to past voices, 
in a distinctive style very much linked to a specific time and place, for an audi- 
ence that could surely identify themselves and their cultural milieu within this 
text. 

Sometimes the density of recursive allusion requires a kind of decoding, as 
if the text had turned so deeply inward that straightforward reference is almost 
lost. Thus Janaka sends an encrypted letter to Dasaratha announcing the results 
of the svayamvara and Ramas impending marriage to Sita: 


visikhe dhanur-bhaji tad-arava-bhitya 

calite rathe rathini tad-dhvani-hrste/ 
guna-sarathi ca Saram anavisatam 
Sayanatmajav iti daduh subha-lekhaml! 3.100 


The arrow broke the bow. 
Frightened by that noise, 

the chariot quaked. 

The charioteer rejoiced at the sound. 
Bowstring and driver, 


bed and child, 


praised that arrow. 


In effect, this surreal yet strangely moving subha-lekha is a wedding invitation— 
the only one Dasaratha will get. Fortunately, Sumantra, the driver who will 
have such a critical role to play at a later stage in the story, is good at such puz- 
zles. He immediately smiles and explains the gist of the message to Dasaratha; 
Vasistha decodes it word by word: 


visikho pi visnur ayam esa sutas te 

sa ratho dharaiva sa rathi giri-dhanval 
guna-sarathi kalaya sesa-virinci 
Sayanatmajav iti jagada vasisthahl/ (3.102) 


The arrow is Visnu, who is your son. 

The chariot is the Earth. The charioteer is Siva, 
who took a mountain for his bow. 

Recognize in the bowstring and driver, 


the bed and child, Adigesa and Brahma. 


Even this level of detail may not be quite enough unless one happens to 
remember the story of the Tripura-dahana, when Siva shot Visnu as his arrow 
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while riding the earth as a chariot, and so on. But that reference is not incidental: 
the poet wants to draw in these connections, bringing to the fore the mythic 
background of the bow that Rama has just broken and thereby supplying a 
ready suggestion that, properly interpreted, should convey to Dagaratha—and of 
course to us—the specific content and meaning of Janaka’s message. Nothing has 
been left to chance. The bow has a history, as does the moment when Rama 
breaks it; perhaps only a later Ramdyana-poet such as Sakalya Malla can make 
the entire sequence apparent, so that we see this episode in its true depth, reso- 
nant, interconnected, and causally intelligible. The Telangana poet reveals not 
the figure but the ground; it is this revelation that then allows him to identify the 
figure as he really is—the hero-god. Out of the over-determined complexity of 
the encoded design, a great simplicity emerges and fades away. “He—Visnu—is 
your son.” Perhaps Dagaratha was unsure. Perhaps he didnt know. As we have 
seen, most of the theological references of the UR fit into this pattern of gentle, 
lucid revelation, at once simple, unemphatic, and transient, in circumstances of 
deepening reflection. 

It can be like casting a stone into a pool. Rama mounts the chariot to leave 
Ayodhya for the forest. He bows to his father’s palace. The people in the city bow 
to him, thinking him, this raghu-nandana, to be Visnu-Narayana himself, visible 
and luminous in the midst of the orb of the autumn sun: 


Saradi savitur madhye-bimbam cakasatam anamanty 
amata janata saksan-narayanam raghu-nandanam (5.98) 


He “is” a visible Narayana, blazing in the midst of the autumn sun, and they 
imagine him to be this; we watch them imagining him to be what we know him 
to be. At such a moment, the mind experiences an incremental expansion, a slight 
dilation of space. Staggered, concentric frames superimpose knowledge, imagi- 
nation, and reported perception. They never quite coalesce; a recalcitrant com- 
plexity remains. The widest frame is ours—also the most recent. We are shown 
the entire series, conjured up by a single, coherent voice, which, by virtue of this 
very complexity and the intensity of the insight it allows, does, in fact, in many 
ways, transcend its prototype or source. This is Sakalya Malla’s great achieve- 
ment. Depth is beautiful—also fascinating. There is the promise of something 
new. The arrow breaks the bow. 

In a way, all that we have seen depends on two or three primary mechanisms 
that we can name again, in conclusion. First comes the figuration of grammar, 
the quasi-magical “marking” of morphology, modality, and metrical invention. 
In poetry as in language generally, marking is never innocent. To foreground 
rhyming imperatives, or strongly alliterative and iconic perfects, or delightfully 
arcane aorists, or nuanced and unexpected modal expressions—and to do this 
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lightly, playfully, elegantly—is to call attention to what is new and freshly 
superimposed on the inherited contours of the story. In fact, novelty of this order 
tends to cumulate and overwhelm; it is no longer the “same” story. (No Ramayana 
is ever the same story). The focus has changed dramatically; we are now led to 
contemplate Ahalyas awareness during her endless sojourn as a stone, or Sita’s 
sense of outrage at having been planted, as it were, in the middle of an extremely 
inconvenient story that hems her in, forcing her to act out—yet again—the irri- 
tating and wholly redundant business of the bridal contest. Such matters, in the 
case of the UR strikingly subjective or psychological in tone, have become the 
true subject matter of the text. One could make a still stronger, historical claim 
having to do with the incipient subjectivity and individuality of the Deccani 
Telugu tradition more generally—so that Sakalya Malla would be situated at an 
early point in an evolving process—but this requires another kind of argument, 
beyond the scope of this exploratory essay. 

Then there is the matter of “superimposition” in general; or perhaps we 
should speak of “infra-imposition,” since the reflexive, depth-generating features 
of the UR tend to insert themselves within the wider, rapid-fire frame. This, too, 
is a kind of marking: when the sun rushes to recite the UR to Varuna, the poet 
is, in effect, showing us how he, Sakalya Malla, has nested deep within the 
Ramayana contours and, from this vantage point, engages all previous versions. 
“Have you ever heard a Ramdyana where Sita stays home?” So Sita, like all the 
other players, is repeating a sequence she knows very well; she is, we might say, 
freely choosing to do so, invoking precedent and citing classical texts as a kind of 
self-assertion; she wills herself to go with Rama, apparently knowing that this 
time things will be different—not in the broad lines and sweep of the action, but 
in the stuff of experience, the infinite, minute details of feeling and perception 
that actually comprise all of life. And there will be surprises: this time round, 
Céficu women may give her a comb or an ivory box, for example. If they do so, 
they will be emerging out of an opaque, rather silent setting, pregnant with pos- 
sibilities, fashioned from these earlier versions. At no point is this field of poten- 
tial resonance, or dissonance, hidden from view. Thus the UR is always a 
three-dimensional text at the very least; four-dimensional, if temporal disjunction 
and coalescence are brought into view, as in the example of the coded wedding- 
announcement with its mythic register. What repeats is always new at the instant 
of repetition, which thus illuminates a history. 

Finally, we might think of such a text in terms of consequential play, a form 
of playing that produces change. The poet uses whatever lies closest to hand— 
unusual aorists, rare lexemes or metremes; riddle-like messages; well-worn 
alankaras; the slight vignettes that, taken together, produce a set of individual 
actors who are initially familiar but, as one proceeds through the poetic process, 
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somehow more and more strange—as Shklovsky has said. Indeed, in a way, in our 
text it is the most familiar, most intimately remembered, that becomes most 
strange. That is why one reads on, or reads again. 
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The Classical Past in the Mughal 


Present 


The Brajbhasha Riti Tradition 


ALLISON BusCcH 


guru guna sagara 
R. S. McGregor, in memoriam 


A. Literary Newness in Dialogue with Tradition 


Dynamic innovations occurred in Indian kavya that can be linked to 
the new cultural repertoires of regional courts during the height of 
Mughal rule. These innovations are distinctive features of the 
Brajbhasha riti tradition,! the neoclassical style of Hindi literature 
that took root in north India from the late sixteenth century. While 
Brajbhasha is relatively well known for its wealth of bhakti (devotional) 
texts, few people are even aware that the language was also a major 
medium for kavya. During the early modern period the Brahmin 
literati employed by regional north Indian kingdoms elevated the 
vernacular to a new expressive and social capacity by transplanting 
the core elements of Sanskrit alankarasastra (literary theory) into 
Brajbhasha. They greatly facilitated the kavya enterprise by writing 


1. The word iti literally means “way” or “method” but is in the context of Hindi 
literary history perhaps best translated as “classical” or even “neoclassical.” The term is 
used to characterize the complex, Sanskritizing tendencies of courtly Brajbhasha litera- 
ture. Although iti is a tatsama, its early modern Braj usage should not be confused with 
the word’s earlier semantic life in Sanskrit literary theory (such as the iti doctrine 
espoused by Vamana). 
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poetics manuals known as ritigranth (books of method). The ritigranth genre 
became astoundingly popular: not just poets but kings, aristocrats, the intelli- 
gentsia, and connoisseurs from merchant communities were keen to partake 
of the new Braj kavya. In addition to writing theoretical works, riti authors 
deepened the Braj poetic repertoire by adopting, and adapting, Sanskrit literary 
styles. Muktaka (freestanding) poems on syvgara (erotic) and prasasti (political) 
themes, staples of the Sanskrit literary assembly, were re-tooled by riti poets 
for their patrons. A few riti authors also took up the challenge of writing extended 
works of prabandha kavya. 

However obviously rooted in traditions of Sanskrit kavya, riti literary 
culture also had specifically vernacular concerns and features. The cultivation of 
Hindi narrative forms by both Sufis and Jains since at least the fourteenth 
century had paved some of the way for aspirants to vernacular kavya. Vaishnava 
devotion was a major inspiration, both spiritual and poetic, for many courtly 
authors of the Mughal period; the Rajasthani performance traditions known as 
dingal and the popular raso (martial ballad) genre added new local inflections to 
the repertoire. Although not unrelated to the raso, or indeed to the earlier 
Sanskrit poems foregrounding vira rasa (the heroic sentiment), we see a height- 
ened interest in historical kévya in our period that can be considered a new 
characteristic of the early modern vernacular polity.2 Moreover, while riti texts 
contain many lexical and thematic features that demonstrably hark back 
to classical Sanskrit kdvya, the texts also bear unmistakable signs of their Mughal- 
period provenance. In short, the riti aesthetic is a unique blend of the old and 
the new; it mixes cosmopolitan Sanskrit with more local narrative and lexical 
registers; here and there we also see Islamicate touches. By adapting to a range 
of literary, cultural, and political changes the authors of riti texts were able to 
reach new audiences and serve the evolving cultural needs of courtly communities. 

Like Sanskrit court poetry before it, viti kavya in Brajbhasha was a critical 
component of the aesthetic and political program of Indian kings. In this essay 
I look at three specific instances of vernacular kévya commissioned by Rajputs 
(regional Hindu rulers) who were critically allied with Mughal power, serving as 
mansabdars or high-ranking officials in the administration. The first two are 
lively narratives about leading Rajput kings who served the cause of the empire 
during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir: Narottam Kavi’s Mancarit (Biography 
of Man Singh, c. 1595), and KeSavdas’s Virsimhdevcarit (Biography of Bir Singh 
Deo Bundela, 1607). My third case study is a work of alankarasastra that serves 


2. On the new importance of historical texts generally in western India during this period, 
perhaps a byproduct of the encounter with the Mughal documentary state, see Ziegler 1976; 
Saran and Ziegler 2001. 
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to showcase the muktaka style of Brajbhasha court poetry: the Lalitlalam (Finest 
Lover, 1660s?) of Matiram Tripathi, which was dedicated to King Bhao Singh of 
Bundi. All three authors are indebted to longstanding traditions of Sanskrit 
kavya but at the same time employ their vernacular medium in distinctly new 
ways, and one concern is to highlight some of the interesting literary and 
linguistic textures of these works. Another is to discover how Braj authors posi- 
tioned their texts in relation to earlier Sanskrit kaévyas. Since all three works 
feature Rajput kings who served as Mughal administrators, it will also be instruc- 
tive to consider some of their political valences. 


B. New Directions in Indian Kavya: The Mancarit of Narottam Kavi 


Since the medieval period, the regional courts of western India had given literary 
shape to their courtly aspirations by patronizing works in a variety of languages, 
including Sanskrit, Apabhramsha, Old Gujarati, and Rajasthani. With the 
growing popularity of Brajbhasha from the sixteenth century, poets would 
increasingly adopt the new literary idiom, but the change did not occur overnight. 
Many Rajput kings of the Mughal period continued to sponsor Sanskrit writers 
as well as Rajasthani poets working in a different vernacular register from their 
Braj counterparts. Narottam Kavi’s Mancarit might be considered a proto-riti 
text in that the author has not fully acclimated to the Braj that courtly literati 
everywhere were in the process of adopting. He chose to mix verses in Rajasthani 
and Braj and even included a half dozen Sanskrit poems in his work, as though 
he could not quite make up his mind what kavya should look like. However we 
might characterize the Mancarit’s slightly eclectic linguistic profile, the work is 
a splendid early example of the reinvention of kavya at the regional courts of 
Mughal India. 

The subject of Narottam’s kaévya, which he presents to his readers as a carita 
or idealized biography, is not just any king. Man Singh Kachhwaha was argu- 
ably the leading Rajput king of his day. He grew up at the Mughal court and 
had a spectacularly successful career as one of Akbar’s most esteemed generals. 
We know a prodigious amount about Man Singh from Persian sources, partic- 
ularly his military exploits in the northwest and subsequently as governor 
of Bihar and then Bengal, where his promotion in 1601 to the rank of 7000 
meant that for at least a brief time Man Singh was ranked higher than any 
other Mughal noble.* His outstanding architectural legacy—Man Singh avidly 


built temples, mosques, and palaces wherever he was posted—has also been 


3. As noted by H. Blochmann in Ain-i akbari Vol 1, p. 363. 
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much discussed.* Little known to cultural historians of this period, however, 
is the figure of Man Singh as presented in vernacular kavyas. Few would even 
be aware that we have kdvya works about him.? 

In fact, two surviving kdvyas go by the name of Mancarit. Like so many 
works of the genre, both tack in interesting ways between historical and literary 
imperatives. I have discussed elsewhere the earlier Mancarit (1585), by one 
Amrt Rai. This shorter work has more of a Rajasthani profile, although there are 
some Brajbhasha verses mixed in.° The second work, under consideration here, 
is Narottam’s longer and more thematically wide-ranging Mancarit, which, while 
not detailing every aspect of Man Singh’s long and distinguished career as a 
Mughal mansabdar, does more justice to the designation carit.’ Narottam’s 
Mancarit is not dated, but we can be certain that the poet was a contemporary 
of Man Singh (d. 1614) since he explicitly mentions leaving Rampura (a small 
kingdom to the south adjacent to Mewar, now in the state of Madhya Pradesh) 
for Amber, drawn by the king’s charisma and also—the poet makes clear—the 
chance to further his financial prospects by presenting him with a kavya.® Since 
Narottams Mancarit contains no details about Man Singh subsequent to his 
career as governor of Bihar (Man Singh’s sphere of operation was transferred 
from Bihar to Bengal in 1594), it seems likely that the work was written close to 
that date. 

Let us first examine how the author introduces his kavya. It is certainly a 
trope among Indian poets to decry their inadequacy, and here Narottam Kavi 
finds himself in the company of no less than Kalidasa,” but Narottam seems 


4, See Asher 1992, 1995; “Ses viges kimcit,” in Mancaritavali, ed. Bahura: 46-67; Case, ed., 
1996. 

5. As observed by Bhadani 1992, Rajput literature is an underutilized resource for Mughal 
historians. 

6. Busch 2012. 

7. Although the text’s editor Gopalnarayan Bahura uses the designation Mancarit raso 
the author himself simply entitles his work Mancarit. Mancarit, wv. 19, 36-37, 43, 431-32. 

8. Mancarit, vw. 47-48. Cf. Bahura 1990, 21. 

9. Kalidasa introduces one of his mahakdvyas with the self-deprecating remarks: 


kva suryaprabhavo vamsa, kva calpavisaya matih/ 
titirsur dustaram mohad udupenasmi sagaram// 
mandah kaviyasahprarthi gamisyamy upahdasyatam!/ 
pramsulabhye phale lobhad udbahur iva vamanah// 

(An incommensurable distance gapes between the solar race and the limited capacity of my 
intellect/Deluded, I wish to cross on a raft an ocean difficult of passage// Stupid, I seek a poet’s 
fame but will surely find myself a laughing-stock/I’m like a dwarf stretching his arms to reach a 
fruit that can only be obtained by the tall). Raghuvamsa 1.2-3. 
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actually to be suffering from a crisis of confidence in view of several passages 
from the introduction that far exceed the standard professions of humility, as 
when he describes his limited expressive powers in the face of Sarasvati’s gran- 
deur as being akin to “a frog without a tongue.”!9 Here he plays on a well- 
attested negative comparison between Visnu’s serpent companion Sesanaga, who 
has 1,000 tongues, and mortal poets who have only one tongue with which to 
express themselves, the twist here being that pathetic Narottam lacks the speech 
organ altogether. Other less than flattering self-characterizations include 
“miurikhu” (markha, fool) and “matikhinu” (matiksina, devoid of intelligence).'! 

Perhaps it was to redress the shortcomings rued in this piteous recusatio 
that Narottam sought an extra measure of divine intervention for the successful 
realization of his poetic aims through a prolix array of opening mangalacarans 
and stutis. As though to cover all the theological bases, the poet supplements the 
usual paeans to GaneSa and Sarasvati with an elaborate series of invocations to 
the goddess, Visnu (including two dasadvatara sequences), Siva, and Ganga 
Devi. The work doesn't even get underway until more than 40 verses in, which 
feels like a slow start when the total verse count is 432. Perhaps as a fledgling 
vernacular poet he felt he needed all the help he could get.!* Narottam also 
sought the blessings of the earlier poetic tradition in the following kavi-prasamsa 
(praise of poets): 


Many poets have inhabited the earth, consider them to be gods. 
Nobody is the equal of Vyasa. Revere Kalidasa. 

Bring to mind Vararuci, clever Magha; remember Bilhana 

and Jayadeva, whose devotion was rewarded with a vision of the lord. 
Immortal is the name Govardhana, 

Cand [Bardai] created vernacular poetry. 

I worshipped them all and, receiving their grace (pdiya prasddu), 

I have recounted the virtues of Man Singh in a biography.!° 


Narottam’s apotheosis of past poets is underscored by the placement of the 
kavi-prasamsa amidst a raft of mangalacarans and his telling use of the term 
prasadu (Sanskrit, prasdda), which had distinctly religious overtones in the climate 
of north Indian bhakti. The verse provides insight into how a vernacular poet 
writing at the turn of the seventeenth century conceptualized the literary past. 


10. Kavi dadura ika jiha bina, Mancarit, v. 8. 

11. Mancarit, vv. 25-26. 

12. Mancarit, vv. 1-18; 41-42. Of course the poet’s complex theological stance may also 
reflect the remarkable array of religious choices available in the region in this period. Monika 
Horstmann notes that Amber had four state deities (2002, 145). 

13. Mancarit, v. 19. 
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Although he omits the quintessential adikavi or “first poet” Valmiki, whose 
name heads many kavi-prasamsa lists, Narottam situates his own poetic efforts in 
a very clear lineage of kdvya luminaries.'4 While Vyasa and Kalidasa (a conve- 
niently rhyming pair—Braj poets were always looking for a good rhyme) would 
be expected to prevail over such a list, note how Narottam Kavi does include 
Bilhana, the author, of the Sanskrit historical kavya Vikramankadevacarita.' 
He also permits one vernacular poet to gatecrash the gathering: Cand Bardai, 
credited with the authorship of the Prthvirajraso. The presence here of Cand 
Bardai is both a nod to local Rajasthani traditions and a telling sign that ver- 
nacular poets could now assert claims to membership in an elite group no longer 
confined to Sanskrit writers. 

Apparently the prasdda of past poets—even that of a vernacular one—did 
not prove adequate to shore up the poet's shaky ego. He succumbs to another fit 
of despair: “My heart became set on writing dvya, but I couldn't even string 
together one letter.”!© Fortunately the merciful goddess Sarasvati comes to the 
rescue. She appears to the poet in a dream to assuage his feelings of insecurity 
and to convince him that he is, in fact, capable of writing Advya. Indeed, one 
could even say she “commands” him to write it: on two occasions Narottam 
refers to his Devi's injunction to write as a Aukam, using not the language of 
bhakti with its stress on divine grace but an Islamicate administrative term.'/ 
The goddess’s intervention is successful. Upon being granted her darsan the poet 
finds himself miraculously blessed with literary ability. 

Although the poet shows reverence for the classical kavya past and diffidence 
in the face of the literary giants in whose footsteps he finds himself limping 
along, the Mancarit both can and cannot be assessed in terms of its congruence 
with Sanskritic norms. On the one hand, the poet is acutely aware that he is 
writing in the mahakavya tradition, which had a time-honored role in memo- 


rializing the deeds of kings for posterity: 


Countless master poets (kaviraja) of old composed mahakavyas. 
As time marches forward kings pass away but their deeds are heard in 
this world, 


14. Sheldon Pollock 1995 has approached the kavi-prasamsa genre as an index of literary cano- 
nization from within the Sanskrit tradition. Verses of this type also display an awareness of 
historical chronology. On the general notion of Valmiki as the ddikavi see Pollock 2006, 75-89. 

15. I owe this insight to Cynthia Talbot. 

16. Mancarit, v.22 (jiya mem kaba karana ki pai, akhkhara eku na jurai di). For the sake of 
clarity, here and in other citations from this text I have made slight modifications to the orthog- 
raphy (such as changing sa to kha and standardizing the representation of nasals). 

17. Mancarit, v.23, 32. Cf. v. 90. On similar topoi associated with vernacular beginnings 
see Pollock 2006, 309-16. 
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enduring in an [imperishable poetry-] body. 

Their names are still heard, as though they inhabited this place, that house. 

In the Kaliyug, what other means is there to propagate the fame of the 
deserving? 

Man Singh of the Kurambha!® lineage, 


may your fame remain on this earth. !? 


The carits general architecture and literary techniques would certainly be familiar 
to any reader of classical poetry: the aura of royal prasasti that pervades the work; 
set pieces like a nagara-varnana (description of the city) of the Kachhwaha 
capital at Amber or a portrait of the royal women in nakh-sikh (toe-to-head 
description) style; the imagined sexual delights of the nayaka (hero) in tradi- 
tional syigdra modes; his heroic exploits in vivid battle scenes infused with vira 
rasa. These are fairly generic ingredients of kavya and could just as easily have 
been written a millennium before. However, the work also bears unmistakable 
signs of literary newness. Narottam does not allow us to forget that his is a Hindi 
kavya. Occasionally a modern reader of some of the more obscure Rajasthani 
portions of the text might beg to differ, but the poet himself saw his mission as 
one of writing “in simple language, so that everybody can understand.””° In one 
of the introductory verses where he explicitly mentions the classical rasas or 
literary moods (in this case syngara, vira, karuna, adbhuta and hasa, or the erotic, 
heroic, pitiful, fantastic, and comic) that inform his work, he also trumpets 
its distinctive non-Sanskrit meters including the dohd, caupdi, and arill (he uses 
many others, as well).2! Nor does one have to look very hard to spot major shifts 
in literary orientation. We have already alluded to the deep religiosity of the 
work's preface, which is very much a product of its early modern bhakti milieu. 
Numerous other changes can be detected. 

Narottam evidently did not feel at ease with some of the kavya models that 
he had inherited. One of the expectations for a classical ndyaka is to display 
not just martial but also sexual prowess. From his locationsat a Rajput court of 
circa 1600 where seclusion of women was the norm, Narottam seems deeply 
ambivalent about the expectation that he should celebrate the beauty of Man 
Singh’s queens. Before embarking on this unsettling syigarik mission the poet 


prudishly invokes the following Sanskrit sloka: 


laksmi mata Siva mata mata ca brahmaputrika 
rajnah patni guroh patni svamata matarah smyrtah 


18. This (alongside its variant Kurma) is a traditional title of the Kachhwaha kings of Amber. 

19. Mancarit, v. 88. Dandin makes similar remarks in Kavyddarsa, 1.5. 

20. Sudhi bhasa cali arathu sabahi je pavahim, v. 37. G. N. Bahura has also drawn attention 
to these lines in Bahura 1990, 21. 

21. Mancarit, v. 36—37. 
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Laksmi is a mother, Parvati is a mother, and so is the daughter of 
Brahma. 

The king’s wife, one’s guru’s wife—these are to be considered one’s own 
mother.” 


Through this display of maternal reverence he evidently wants his readers to 
understand that the highly sexualized imagery he employs derives from the con- 
ventions of the genre and not from any improper personal feelings toward his 
patron's wives. As though needing to underscore this point, he twice mentions 
that his descriptions of the king’s women are “just by inference” (unamana, 
Sanskrit anumana), even hinting that he studied kavya works like the Naisadha- 
carita in order to be able to write these intimate details about the harem.*? 

Whatever classical texts our studious poet might have mined, he often 
resorts to distinctly more contemporary techniques. Of the three poets consid- 
ered in this essay, Narottam was the most drawn to composing intensively 
descriptive scenes modeled on local bardic styles. A lively sequence in the lilting 
narac meter is a typical nakh-sikh of the royal women fashioned in completely 
atypical language and meter. It begins: 


calai ti cala calahi, sabai ju hamsa-bala hi 

caranna ratta javakam, su kamma-keli-pavakam 
dipai anopa pinduri, ji kamma-keli-induri 

jugalla jangha rambha ye, manau kanaka khambha ye 
su katti hina rajahi, ti kinkani virajahi 

gambhira nabhi pekhiye, ti kimma-ripa lekhiye... 


‘The women strut about with the gait of young geese, 

Their feet are reddened by henna, a fire to flare up love-play; 

Calves of singular splendor, a stable ground from which to mount passion, 

These thighs of delight, shaped like plantain-tree trunks, recall golden 
columns. 

Their slim waists look beautiful, encircled by bands of bells. 

Behold their deep navels, wells of desire...74 


‘The point of this verse, which is best appreciated when read out loud in the 
original since its expressive power derives predominantly from its phonic effects, 


22. Mancarit, v. 92. 
23. Mancarit, v. 91, 93. Such stylized literary descriptions are—and this may be no 
coincidence—in keeping with the mostly non-representational nature of Rajput portraiture. 


On the general suppression of individual features in favor of stylized portraits, see Aitken 2002. 
24. Mancarit, v. 94. 
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is to evoke the bustle of the women’s quarters of the palace, a place of consummate 
joy and pleasure for the king and a needed diversion from his taxing military 
duties. While metrical variation is of course an important component of Sanskrit 
kavya—it helps to delineate scenes, mark emphases, and generally sustains the 
reader's interest over the course of a long work—Narottam in this case capitalizes 
on the special linguistic and poetic resources available to him as a vernacular 
poet. His technique is often to supplement shorter workaday meters (usually 
dohas and arills in Braj) with digressions into more expansive Rajasthani verse 
forms that were conditioned by the domain of oral performance. These seg- 
ments help to conjure up a particular type of atmosphere—in this case, the 
world of the harem—and also to create auditory interest. 

Some of the most dramatic irruptions of vernacular bardic style into the 
text are not in the boudoir, however, but on the battlefield. Indeed, one of the 
primary ways we know we are in the sixteenth century and not the sixth is that 
the nayaka Man Singh is constantly fighting the Mughal wars. This kavya—in 
addition to its literary features—also epitomizes a new type of history that was 
produced in great abundance at the Rajput courts of early modern India. Narottam 
includes, for instance, a long section devoted to Man Singhs storied encounter 
with the Mewar king Rana Pratap Singh at the battle of Haldighati in 1576. An 
adequate analysis of the truth claims of this text—there are considerable diver- 
gences from the better known Mughal records—regarding this celebrated histor- 
ical event, which Colonel James Tod once referred to as “Mewar’s Thermopylae”, 
requires an essay of its own. Here I wish to focus on the innovative formal and 
linguistic features of the work, especially Narottam’s facility with styles from 
Rajasthani poetics. The following verse in the bhujangprayat (the name suggests 
the motions of a cobra) meter captures perfectly the clamor of Man Singh's army 
en route to Mewar with its emphasis on the soundscape of the battlefield. 


bhai dhundhi dhundhe, ju dhundhe disanam, baje tama tamanti thimam 
nisanam 

uri renu gainam lupyau teja bhanam, baji bhagamai raga kedara tanam 
hui sindhumai sindhu asa ti anam, bhayau ragamai ragu mari amanam 
mili fauja faujam ringi thana thanam, saje anga angeni jodha juvanam 
gahe bana kammana bedhanti tacchi, udai gainu pankhi su baithe baracchi 
huvau cakka saum cakka viyoga’® anam, hui haka hakam na bujhanti kanam 
kiye mukhkha rate na disai bhalanam, cale kaiaram apu kine palanam... 


25. As noted by Talbot 2007, 23. 
26. Emended from “cakkavi yoga” in the printed text. Chakva birds are held to endure 
separation from their mates at night. 
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tupakke havai na janaum avajaim, cali nadragari chute megha gajaim 
kuhakkai ru jamburu sammuha saje, gahai khagga jaganta svamitta kajai 


Dust clouds dimmed the view in every direction, war drums blared. 

The dust rose to the heavens, blocking the sunlight. 

The auspicious notes of Rag Kedar warded off doom. 

The strains of Rag Sindhu resounded everywhere, Rag Maru brimmed 
forth.*7 

Squadrons merged as the forces marched forth from halt to halt. 

The soldiers were all decked out in armor, bows at the ready, arrows 
flying. 

Birds flew away in terror, taking refuge in the trees. 

[mistaking day for night] Chakva birds separated from their lovers. 

Who could hear a thing above the deafening din of battle? 

With their blood-spattered faces, who could see properly? 

The faint of heart went running ... 

Cannons exploded, fiery arrows flared, you wouldn't believe the racket! 

Explosions roared like thunderclouds, 

Missiles and the camel-mounted guns were in full force, 

Soldiers, swords drawn, were keen to serve their sovereign.”® 


We are swept up into the action, mesmerized by the commotion of men, ele- 
phants, and horses, the whirring of arrows, the exploding of cannons. Older 
kavya images (the dust kicked up by war animals, which blocks the sun, is an 
ancient one) blend in with the terminology of the Mughal military machinery: 
its fauj (Persian for “army,” here translated as squadron) and newfangled weap- 
onry like the avai (“airborne,” arrows propelled in the air by means of gun 
powder”), an Arabic word modified with a Persian suffix. Some of the effects are 
also folksy and even humorous, as when the pusillanimous enemy soldiers 
scamper to get out of the fray. But the real literary bravado stems from Narottam’s 
masterful manipulation of vaina sagdi (kindred sounds), an alliterative tech- 
nique characteristic of dingal poetry. Sanskrit poets were of course not strangers 
to alliteration—Subandhu's Vasavadatta is a case in point from very early in 
the kavya tradition—but vaina sagai functions slightly differently.*° It is a 


27. The word Maru refers to an Indian melodic structure but it also means war drum, desert, 
and death, all appropriate to a battle scene as conceived by a poet from Rajasthan. 

28. Mancarit, v. 213. 

29. I rely heavily on Bahura’s glosses of the weaponry in Mancarit, pp. 255-56. 

30. On Subandhu’s use of alliterative compounding see Bronner 2010, 33-38, and also 
Chapter 9 in this Volume. The subtle workings of vaina sagai are helpfully elucidated in Kamphorst 
2008, 89-108. 
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sophisticated expressive technique of oral poetry, not written prose, and it works 
by intensifying the rhyme (itself not very common in Sanskrit literature) 
through the supercharged layering of structured repetitions, assonance, and 
stress patterns. Its hypnotic, tension-building effects are ideal for setting the 
scene, as in this lead-up to the battle at Haldighati. 

Akbar’s army comes in for a particularly rich, expansive treatment in another 
dingalesque passage that stresses ethnic diversity. Descriptions of the army are a 
kavya staple, and had been used earlier in Sanskrit poetry to signal a powerful 
transregional political culture.2! An early modern writer like Narottam is like- 
wise interested in a conception of power that encompasses vast geographic reach 
but his showcasing of military cosmopolitanism may also evince a tinge of 
othering as in this verse, also in bhujangprayat meter, which consists mostly of 
an intentionally bewildering list of ethnic groups: 


cadhe sanga seva ju rimi ruhele mile koti kabilli sohai akele 

daye munda tasi ju sasi ti sohai, laye hatha kammanna ammdanna mohai 
cakatta ujabakka ikka atagge, ji sandhi nilai firangi kalange 

ruhele ruhammi ru hammi suhanni, habassi hasamma juhanni sravanni 
turakkanna makkanna panni pavange, sahani juhanni khuresi sapange 
niyaji ti kaji subhai stira sade, kasalle masini jure sesajade 

pathanam amanam bhile tega gori, mile loha lodi su kambo ti kori 
ghane sanga ketika lahora lambe, kadhai tega vegam ji ammana jhumme 
kijalvasa mundam ginai ko nilange, mulattanna cukki tite di ange 


The extreme verbal acrobatics thwart any attempt at translation; the sounds are 
the sense. The highly structured incantatory effects of the original create a sense 
of relentless marching, conjuring up a massive, indomitable army assembled 
from the Muslim territories to the northwest (Kabulis, Pathans, Lahoris, 
Multanis—the list is long and complicated). Aside from the wonderful atmo- 
spherics—often the bardic meters are called into service for richly suggesting the 
mood of an event rather than merely narrating it—Narottam also probably 
intends a satirical effect. He needed to modify the names of all these foreign 
groups in accordance with Hindi phonetic and metrical principles (thus Chaghtai 
becomes Cakatta, Uzbek Ujabakka, Qureshi Khuresi, Turks Turakkanna, etc.) 
but some of these derivations sound ludicrous; rhymes and playful touches like 
“pathanam amanam” (countless Pathans!) and “keika lahora lambe” (all those 
tall Lahoris!) also contribute to the humor. As with the royal women, Narottam 
doesn't claim real knowledge of his subject matter, capping the passage with the 


31. Pollock 2006, 246. 
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remark, “the Muslims (meccha, Sanskrit mleccha) of the earth have many castes 
(jati), Hindus know nothing about them!” 

While the main narrative point here and elsewhere in this kavya is that the 
heroic nadyaka Man Singh is indispensable to Akbar, a stalwart general leading 
the Mughal troops steadily from victory to victory—and this is of course the 
main documentary value of the poem—the text also offers the chance to study 
the look and feel of the Mughal Empire from the point of view of those more 
peripheral to its workings, such as a Brahmin court poet resident at Amber who 
perhaps had little experience of distant people and places on the northwestern 
frontier. Narottam leaves no doubt about his feelings toward the emperor, whom 
he portrays almost reverently as a great patron of Hindus and even something of 
an honorary Hindu. ‘The poet especially approves of Akbar’s personal habits and 
policies: he worships Visnu and bathes in gangajal (Ganges water); he does not 
sanction the killing of animals; he has repealed the taxes on Hindu places of 
worship. “This is Hindu rule, who says it is Turk?” editorializes Narottam, adding 
“[Akbar] loves Hindus, he’s turned against the Turks.” The poet goes so far as to 
claim that Akbar is an incarnation of Arjuna, the celebrated warrior from the 
Mahabharata, whose chariot was driven by Krsna in the great clash between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas. In Narottam’s estimation it was the Pandava hero's 
terrible sin of killing his clan that caused him to be reincarnated as Akbar, taking 
a “demon [that is, Muslim] birth” (asura janamu).°° 

Caugan (polo), a favorite pastime of Akbar, also comes in for brief literary 
treatment. A nagara-varnana of Amber mentions its polo grounds and the sub- 
ject of polo comes up on several occasions, as when Akbar invites Man Singh to 
a match.34 As though needing to explain this detail, Narottam says, kali ke kumvara 
khilahim caugana (the princes of the Kaliyuga play polo), clarifying that it can 
be considered an appropriate pastime for a Hindu king and thus rightly merits 
mention in a kdvya about a royal personage.°? The contemporary Mughal view of 
polo is helpfully elucidated by Akbar’s court historian and ideologue Abi al-Fazl, 
whose A’ in-i akbari is a detailed account of various contemporary practices and 
institutions: 


His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men... Superficial observers look 


32. Mancarit, v. 231-32. 

33. Mancarit, vv. 123-25. Akbar's interest in vegetarianism is also much discussed in the 
Persian chronicles of his reign. See Ain-i akbari Vol 1, pp. 64-65, 164, 176 and Muntakhab 
al-tavarikh Vol. 2, p. 331. 

34. References to polo can be found in Mancarit, wy. 56, 69, 139, 274. 

35. Mancarit, v. 68. The title kumvar (Sanskrit kumdra) refers specifically to Hindu princes. 
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upon this game as a mere amusement and consider it mere play; but 
men of more exalted views see in it a means of learning promptitude 
and decision. It tests the value of a man, and strengthens bonds of 
friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game the art of riding; 
and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to obey the reins. 
Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, the game 
adds to the splendour of the Court; but viewed from a higher point, 


it reveals concealed talents.2° 


Abi al-Fazl stresses both the physical and moral virtues of the game that give 
it a rightful place in Mughal court culture. Man Singh had been attending the 
court since his youth and would certainly have imbibed this Mughal perspective 
on the game, and thus the Persianate practice of caugan also found a place both 
in his native city of Amber and in kavya produced under his patronage. 

Other concessions to Persian culture in the Mancarit can be gauged from the 
work’s language textures. Despite writing poetry in one of the premier Sanskrit 
genres, Narottam selectively employs Perso-Arabic and Turkish words, some- 
times in highly marked ways. (We have already noted scenes where Devi was 
giving the poet a bukam). A few common Persianized phrases, like makhamalla 
frrangiya jeba (“beautiful foreign velvet”) are associated with the early modern 
textile trade but also clearly have royal and military connotations (in the case of 
caparisoned horses).?” As already intimated, the idiom of warfare is frequently 
non-Sanskritic, in keeping with the Mughal context, hence the prevalence 
of words like jang (battle), tir (arrow), and topci (cannoneer). Occasionally the 
poet forges unexpected compounds that playfully mix Sanskrit and Persian. 
Thus in a syngdrik scene Narottam laments the depredations of manamatha-fauj 
(Kamadeva’s army), deftly combining Sanskrit “perturber of the heart” with the 
Persian word for army; in depicting a battle he celebrates an indomitable warrior 
with the epithet mahdjor (of great force), combining the Sanskrit word “great” 
with Persian zor (strength, Brajified to jor).°® 

The dramatic choice of Persian over Sanskrit vocabulary in some scenes, 
while frequently conditioned by the exigencies of the early modern economic 
and military environment, is also, less mechanistically, driven by literary imper- 
atives. One of these is straightfoward, the penchant for end rhyme in Braj 
poetry—the ability to use Persian words dramatically increases the stock 
of possibilities. The other is subtler, the desire to impart a Mughal feel to particular 
portions of the kavya. In passages requiring Akbar’s direct speech, for instance, 


36. A’ in-i akbari Vol. 1, pp. 308-9. 
37. Mancarit, v. 280. Similar phrases are found in wv. 75, 219. 
38. Mancarit, vw. 153, 376. 
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the poet seems to go out of his way to employ a kind of pidgin Persian, as though 
to mimic the expected register of a Muslim king. Perhaps humorous effects 
were also intended: in a scene where Man Singh is summoned to lend his 
assistance in suppressing Rana Pratap Singh of Mewar (a prelude to the cele- 
brated Haldighati incident mentioned earlier), the emperor says he is concerned 
about having received many “petitions,” expressed as firadi (from Persian 
faryad).°? The poet then cleverly concocts a verse in which he manages to rhyme 
the distinctly non-Braj phrase dara hala (dar hal is Persian for “in this state”), 
with sahi jalala, a Brajification of Akbar’s regnal title Shah Jalaluddin.*° 

One of the most poignant passages in the work, and an exceptionally good 
example of Narottam’s use of Persianized Braj, reports the death of Akbar’s 
beloved minister Birbal, whose squadron was ambushed by the Yousufzais in a 
grim turn of events during the northwestern campaigns of the 1580s. Akbar is 


depicted gravely in a darbar scene (Perso-Arabic words marked in bold type): 


baithe hute sahi divana, 

thadhe mecha jite dhara khana 

aurau rauta raja rai, bhai firddi taham ki ai 
sthi hajitra bulai kai, pichi hai taba bata 
ko jajhya ko ubaryd, loha lagya kisa gata 
taba vaha bolai bola sahi suvihana ju 

saba patisahi fauja gai tihim thana ju 

aisa juluma khudai na kahu dekhiya 


The emperor was seated in the royal court, 

the earth’s Mlecchas and Khans stood around him, 

as did all the Raos and Rajas. 

Just then a petition from there (the Northwest) was brought to his 
attention. 

The shah called in his attendant, and asked what was the matter: 

“Who died, and who was saved? Who has been wounded?” 

He (the attendant) said these words, “Blessed majesty, 

all the imperial forces were lost. 


I’ve never seen such a catastrophic manifestation of divine will.”*! 


This Persianizing technique (and there are many other examples of it both in 
this text and elsewhere in Brajbhasha court poetry‘) is a special feature of early 


39. Mancarit, 205. A similar type of Persianization occurs in wv. 146-47. 

40. Mancarit, v. 207. 

41. Mancarit, wv. 317-19. 

42. Persianized Braj style is a well-attested feature of riti poetics. For a brief discussion, 
see Busch 2010, 89-92. 
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modern Hindi kavya and one not easily available to Sanskrit writers, whose 
medium—long heralded for its linguistic purity as “the refined language” 
or, more grandiosely, “the language of the gods’—could not use “mleccha’” 
words with anywhere near the same prodigality. 

If the writers of early modern Hindi kaévya were engaging with cosmopol- 
itan Persian, we also have the sense that Sanskrit, India's other cosmopolitan 
language, was losing some of its linguistic hold. This is not to deny its critical 
importance to the vernacular kdvya enterprise. We have already discussed the 
privileging of Sanskrit writers in Narottam’s kavi-prasamsd, and as a Brahmin 
court poet he approached his literary task with one foot firmly planted in the 
soil of classical literary culture.43 The Mancarit even contains the occasional 
sloka in the language of the gods (one was cited earlier), although several are 
riddled with errors, and with a frequency that makes it difficult to ascribe them 
to scribal incompetence. This suggests that the poet was much more comfort- 
able in a vernacular medium.*4 

Narottam’s Mancarit—both stylistically and substantively—is recognizably 
kavya, of course, but it is at the same time profoundly unfamiliar. Braj meters, 
the aural pyrotechnics of Rajasthani bards, the descriptions of Mughal armies 
and the routine use of Persian words in Mughal scenes, apabhrasta Sanskrit—all 
contribute to a more hybrid Hindi literary ethos. Something was shifting in a 
world where vernacular literati were beginning to assert themselves. A new type 
of kavya in a rich vernacular idiom was in the making—and it was here to stay. 


C. The Self-presentation of the Orchha Court in the Virsimhdevcarit 


of Kesavdas 


The next major work of Hindi kévya to be commissioned at a mansabdar's 
court was Kegavdas’s Virsimhdevcarit, also known as Vircarit. It was written in 
1607 and thus only about a decade after the Mancarit, but it indexes a dramatic 
leap forward in the development of Brajbhasha literary culture. The Braj carita 
genre, which also had some currency in bhakti circles, had become an important 


43. Aside from the poets overtly mentioned in his kavi-prasamsa Narottam also refers to the 
Naisadhacarita of Sriharsa, the Bhagavatapurana, the Amarusataka, and the Bhavasataka. See 
Mancarit, vw. 71,91. 

44. Incorrect Sanskrit forms can be spotted in several verses that were clearly intended to be 
pure Sanskrit. Examples include Mancarit, w. 1, 121, 272, 310. R. S. McGregor has similarly 
noticed incorrect Sanskrit in a Braj commentary on Bhartrhari by King Indrajit of Orchha from 
approximately the same period. See McGregor 1968, 13. 
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mode of political expression.4° Like Narottam’s extended poem about Man 
Singh, the Virsimhdevcarit is a biography of a leading Rajput official—in this 
case Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who had a close relationship with Akbar’s son 
Jahangir. Both works construct elaborate literary arguments about exemplary 
kingliness using the time-tested methods of classical kaévya while at the same 
time evincing remarkable new early modern inflections. The obvious similarities 
between the works may be no coincidence. Man Singh and Bir Singh Deo not 
only knew one another but were also in fact neighbors on the Yamuna riverfront 
in Agra.*© Kegavdas also mentions that Man Singh Kachhwaha attended the 
Bundela king’s coronation.*” Perhaps Bir Singh was inspired by Man Singh in his 
choice to commission a monumental carita. Certainly the Bundelas, an arriviste 
clan from a frontier territory in the badlands of central India, were watching 
very closely what higher status Rajputs were doing.*8 In light of this point it 
seems of more than passing significance that after an opening mangalacaran to 
Siva, Kesavdas begins his kavya with a verse that positions Bir Singh Deo third— 
after the Kachhwaha and Sisodia rulers—in the hierarchy of Rajput kings of 
his day: 


First is Raja Man Singh Kachhwaha, who conquered the seas in all his 
might.” 
Second is Rana Amar Singh Sisodia, who caused the elephants of the 


enemy kingdom to lose their courage.” 


45. The Sudamacarita, which tells the moving story of the reunion of Krsna with his 
destitute childhood friend, was popular with Braj poets, with versions by Narottamdas (not the 
same as the Amber poet), Haldhar, Nanddas, and (possibly) Alam dating from the sixteenth 
century. See McGregor 1984, 99-101, 194; Snell 1992. 

46. Kolff 2002, 128. 

47. Virsimhdevearit, 33.15. Citations are to the Kishorilal edition unless otherwise 
specified. 

48. Some aspects of Bir Singh’s architectural program have been linked to prior buildings 
sponsored by Man Singh. See Rothfarb 2012, 66-68; 81-86. On the Bundela clan as “spurious 
Rajputs” whose political and cultural choices were intimately linked to social mobility, see Kolff 
2002. 

49. This is a slightly odd image for somebody who made his name fighting in the deserts 
of Kabul and Rajasthan. KeSavdas is probably gesturing toward Man Singh’s career in Bengal 
(a period not covered by Narottam Kavi). 

50. Famously, the Sisodias of Mewar were the last major Rajput clan to hold out against the 
Mughals and did not submit until Jahangir’s reign, in 1614. The stature of Rana Amar Singh 
during this period is confirmed by some remarks of Jahangir, who characterized him as “one of 
the major landholders and rajas of Hindustan, whose chieftainship and command, and that 
of his fathers and forefathers, are accepted by all the rajas and rais of this land.” Jahangirnamah, 
p. 149. 
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Third is Raja Birsingh Bundela of Orchha, whose harrowing depredations 
were a source of intolerable grief to Akbar.°! 
Visnu created all three kings to protect royal families and to destroy 
enemy dynasties.>* 

A lengthy vamsdavali (genealogy) in the next chapter is similarly concerned with 
making claims about the clan's stature, tracing as it does the Bundela lineage 
to the Gahadavalas of Banaras and ultimately even further back to the solar 
dynasty of King Rama.”° 

Like all Rajput communities since Akbar’s day, the Bundelas were deeply 
embroiled in Mughal politics and preoccupied with securing—sometimes 
contesting—their position within the new imperial order. Coming to terms with 
Mughal hegemony was an ineluctable reality for Indian royal houses like the 
Kachhwahas and the Bundelas (the Sisodias of Mewar were generally a little 
harder to convince on this point), but this did not preclude the need to assert 
one’s kingly stature in one’s own region. Such assertions became more urgent at 
precisely the time when regional kings were struggling with their curtailed sov- 
ereignty under the Mughal regime. Just as Persian textual culture was critical to 
shaping the public face of the Mughal emperors—what is the Akbarnamah, 
commissed by Akbar, after all, if not a carita of sorts about the emperor—Braj 
kavya had an important role to play in the self-presentation of Rajput kings. The 
court poets of Man Singh and Bir Singh, who experimented with the resources 
of kavya as a creative outlet while simultaneously asserting the martial prowess 
and kingly noblesse of their patrons, were the trendsetters in this regard.*4 
Narottam tends to emphasize Man Singh's exemplary service to Akbar across the 
Mughal landscape—from Haldighati to Kabul to Rohtas (a capital that Man 
Singh built in Bihar). Kesavdas is more concerned with Bir Singhs hard-won 
battles at home: his struggles as a junior prince to become the king of Orchha, 
and why this new political arrangement is for the best. 


51. Bir Singh Deo rebelled against Akbar (and against his own brother Ram Shah, see below) 
after allying himself with Prince Salim during the latter’s against rebellion against his father. 
Another cause of Akbar’s grief is Bir Singh’s murdering of his court intellectual and cherished con- 
fidant Abi al-Fazl. 

52. Virsimhdevcarit, 1.2. In this last line the word “narasimha” is a yamaka meaning 
both “king” (lion among men) and the fourth avatar of Visnu. For a slightly different translation 
of this verse, which entertains the intriguing possibility that KeSavdas is also here invoking 
the ideas of the tortoise and Hayagriva avatars of Visnu, see Pauwels 2012, 152 (and notes 
51-54). 

53. Virsimhdevcarit, 2.22£f. 

54. The puzzling absence of Mewar from the Braj literary record until much later in the 
seventeenth century is discussed in Busch 2011, 185-88. 
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KeSavdas was even better positioned than Narottam to inaugurate a new 
style of vernacular political kavya. While both poets were demonstrably conver- 
sant with the masterpieces of Sanskrit literature, Kesavdas also took a keen 
interest in alankdrasastra. He is known to this day as a major innovator in the 
field of Brajbhasha poetics. His Rasikpriya (Handbook for poetry connoisseurs, 
1591), an ingenious reworking of Rudrabhatta’s Sanskrit Syngdratilaka, became 
an instant bestseller among vernacular literati. Kesavdas followed up with a 
Kavipriya (Handbook for poets, 1601), which was based on several classical 
sources including Dandin’s Kavyddarsa. He also wrote a short treatise on metrics, 
the Chandamala (Garland of metrics, 1602). Kesavdas was just as interested in 
the practice of kavya as he was in its theoretical foundations. He wrote three 
prabandha kavyas for the three subjects he found particularly worthy of this 
type of elaborate poetic memorialization, and which thereby acquired a certain 
degree of equipollence: Lord Rama, his patron Bir Singh Deo Bundela of 
Orchha, and the Mughal emperor Jahangir. They are treated, respectively, in his 
Ramcandracandrika (1601), Virsimhdevcarit (1607), and Jahdangirjascandrika 
(1612). The Ramcandracandrika and Virsimhdevcarit in particular are monu- 
mental works (numbering 39 and 33 cantos, respectively) of a length and com- 
plexity only rarely attempted by Brajbhasha poets. 

Like Narottam, Kesavdas was acutely conscious of the Sanskrit past and the 
long shadow that it cast over aspirants to vernacular literature. In the opening 
to his Ramcandracandrika, a bold attempt at writing a Brajbhasha Ramayana 
(but one whose fame was ultimately eclipsed by the slightly earlier Avadhi ver- 
sion of Tulsidas), Valmiki appears to the poet in a dream, authorizing his literary 
mission.°? Although Kegavdas does occasionally refer to himself as a mandamati 
bhasakavi (slow-witted Hindi poet),-° he does not seem to have been subject to 
the same crisis of confidence that plagued Narottam. A single verse to Siva 
serves as an adequate opening—the unlocking of his muse apparently required 
no further divine intercession—and by the third stanza of the Virsimbdevcarit 
we already find the poet proclaiming: 


In that city [Orchha, the Bundela capital] the wise and famous 
KeSavdas was considered an ornament to the Brahmin lineage. 
Hearing of the wondrous deeds of Bir Singh Deo, he composed a 
prabandha on the strength of his own intelligence.?/ 


55. Fora recent discussion of the Ramcandracandrika, also known as Ramcandrika, see Stasik 
2009, 117-26. As she notes, one arresting update to kdévya imagery is the comparison between 
women's breasts and polo balls. 

56. Kavipriya, 1.17; Ramcandracandrikd, 1.5. 

57. Virsimhdevearit, 1.3 (... tihi pura prasiddha ‘kesava’ sumati, bipra-bamsa-avatamsa guni 
budhibala prabandha tini baraniyo bira caritra bicitra suni). 
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Although he did pay lip service to the topos of writerly incompetence, 
Kesavdas didn't really mean it. The Virsimhdevcarit is the sixth of his eight 
works, and he was already well established as a major Brajbhasha poet.?® 

Less established at this juncture was the rule of his patron Bir Singh Deo 
Bundela, who, with the backing of Emperor Jahangir, had recently usurped the 
Orchha throne from his elder brother after a series of hostilities that had led the 
two claimants to the brink of fratricide. I have discussed elsewhere the general 
_ importance of Kesavdas's historical poems for understanding critical events that 
took place at Orchha around the turn of the seventeenth century, and why 
Brajbhasha £avya commands our attention as a source of Mughal history.°” 
KeSavdas, like Narottam before him, and many other Braj poets since, combined 
elements of history and poetry in fascinating ways. The baseline tempo of the 
Virsimhdevcarit is set by the rhythms of the familiar doha-caupdi popularized by 


60 4 workaday meter that lends itself particularly well to a 


earlier Avadhi poets, 
court historian’s task of reporting. But Kesavdas also uses more elaborate meters 
like the kavitt and chappay, and, as we will shortly discover, is intently interested 
in the fine points of literary craftsmanship. He was just as much a poetician as a 
historian. 

As for Kesavdas’s approach to history, we cannot understand it without 
being attuned to the literary intricacies of his kévya. Let us first direct our spot- 
light to some dramatic instances of intertextuality that come into view when we 
juxtapose two kdvyas from the poet’s own oeuvre. Since KeSavdas had written 
a Ramayana in 1601, just six years before the completion of Virsimhdevcarit, 
he had to hand a stock of kévya compositions that celebrated ancient India's 
paradigmatically just king. A close reading of the Ramcandracandrika and 
Virsimhdevcarita in tandem reveals that several passages bear a striking resem- 
blance. The poet was being neither lazy nor forgetful. He had a political point to 
make about the history that was unfolding before his very eyes.°! 

One virtuoso instance of Kesavdas’s literary recycling epitomizes a central 
theme of the Ramayana story: brotherly sacrifice and service.° Rama, recently 
banished from Ayodhya at the ruthless Kaikeyi's insistence, has just begun his 


58. His extensive career is the subject of Busch 2011, chapter 1. 

59. See Busch 2005. 

60. Kesavdas uses a 15-mdtra variant of the (16-madtra) caupdi, known as caupabi. 

61. For an insightful discussion of intertextuality in Sanskrit literature, including what the 
authors aptly term “inversive, even subversive intertextual reference,” see Bronner and Shulman 
2006. On Bana’ recontextualization of a critical passage by Subandhu, see Bronner 2010, 50-55. 

62. Brotherly harmony, a sine qua non of peaceful dynastic succession, is in Sheldon Pollock’s 
estimation a crucial political focus of the Ramayana and one that distinguishes it from India’s 
other great classical epic, the Mahabharata. Pollock 2005, 18-22. 
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14-year exile and is stationed at Chitrakut en route to a more total vanavasa 
in Dandaka forest. Rama's younger brother Bharata, who had been conveniently 
absent from the court when Kaikeyi forced Dasgaratha to banish his cherished first- 
born son and have Bharata installed on the throne instead, returns home to find 
Ayodhya desolate.®? Hearing of his mother’s perfidy, he refuses to become king 
and rushes to Chitrakut, hoping to persuade Rama to return and resume his 
rightful position. Bharata’s precipitous arrival in the forest is a moment of serious 
tension in the epic. His irascible brother Laksmana even threatens to kill him. 
The dust kicked up by the horses of Bharata’s retinue—reminiscent of an army 
approaching to do battle—cast a pall over the sky, blocking out the sun (as we 
saw in Narottam’s poem), a turn of events given the following explanation by 
our poet: 


How could the sun god stand to see strife within his own family? 


Knowing this, the earth hived itself off from the sky. 


In KeSavdas's Ramayana (as in Valmiki’s) the misconception is quickly cleared up 
and no battle ensues; Bharata agrees to act as Ramas regent and takes his 
elder brother’s sandals with him back to Ayodhya as a token of the real king’s 
royal presence. Everybody can now breathe a sigh of relief. 

No such relief mitigates the tension surrounding rightful succession in the 
case of Bir Singh Deo Bundela and his elder brother Ram Shah—neither in real 
life nor in Kesavdas's kdévya. Compounding the reader's discomfiture in the 
Virsimhdevcarit is Kesavdas's relentless use of Ramayana imagery to devastating 
ironic effect. Since the eldest Bundela prince bears the same name, Keésavdas is 
readily able to suggest parallels between Ram Shah and Rama. He recounts that, 
upon Akbar’s death and Jahangir's accession to the Mughal throne (in 1605), 
there is a brief moment when the two warring brothers are poised to reconcile. 
Ram Shah and Bir Singh meet, and we are told that the younger brother hon- 
ored his elder, “as Bharata did Rama.”©° But this classical image of brotherly 


63. Dasaratha's capitulation to Kaikeyi in passing over his first-born son was held up as a 
negative example for later cases of Indian dynastic succession, as when Bilhana remarked, “ramasya 
pitra bharatobhisiktah kramam samullanghya yad atmarajye/ tenothita strijita ity akirtir adyapi 
tasyasti digantaresu.” (By transgressing order and making Bharata his heir, Rama’s father went down 
in infamy: To this day, wherever you turn, he is known as “the pawn of women’). 
Vikramankadevacarita, 3.40. 1 am grateful to Yigal Bronner for the reference (and translation). 

64. Ramcandracandrika, 10.22. Rama and indeed many later Indian kings were considered 
(or wished to be considered) stryavamSi (of the solar race). 

65. Virsimhdevcarit, 9.54. Elsewhere Bhupal Rao, Ram Shah’s nephew and ally, is tellingly 
compared to Rama's trusted companions, including Hanuman, Sugriva, Angada, and Laksmana. 
Virsimhdevcarit, 14. 2—5; 14.21. 
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harmony is not to be sustained. Ram Shah Bundela is disappointingly lacking in 
the ideal kingly qualities of his namesake, as the poet constantly reminds us. 
The contrast between epic and reality is stark. 

The tour de force of irony, however, is in the construction of Virsimhdevcarit 
Canto 12. After a series of failed negotiations between Bir Singh and Ram 
Shah, the only remaining recourse is war. The poet describes the younger brother 
Bir Singh approaching Ram Shah’s palace in an almost exact reprise of Bharata's 
arrival in Chitrakut in his Ramcandracandrika—with several phrases and even 
whole verses repeated nearly verbatim, including the one just excerpted about 
the sun looking on in horror at the “strife within his own family”. The per- 
verse inversion of Ramayana ideals proves impossible to ignore.°” In both the 
Virsimhdevcarit and real life the younger brother does go to war against his elder. 
He not only covets the throne but usurps it. Kesavdas’s use of a Ramayana 
intertext is jarring. Far from evoking the stately ideals of the epic, it serves as a 
telling comment on the devastating breakdown in the moral order of kingship 
and a dire political problem at the court epitomized by the poet's own wry 
remark: raksaka loga te bhaksaka bhae, “protectors have turned predators.”© 

Let us not forget that this is a work at once of history and kavya. Despite 
being morally unsavory and attended by a degree of authorial ambivalence, oust- 
ing Ram Shah from power is, narratively speaking, a moment of triumph for 
Kegavdas’s hero, because the best man has won and political stability has been 
re-established in the kingdom. All bloodshed ceases in Canto 14, when Bir Singh, 
is confirmed in his authority over Orchha by Emperor Jahangir. But there are 
nearly 20 cantos left to go. From Canto 15 the poet suddenly dispenses with the 
task of reporting the sometimes unseemly events that led to the removal of 
Bir Singh’s own brother from the throne,’° and turns wholeheartedly to a more 
purely kavya enterprise. If this was at times difficult to achieve in real life, it is in 


66. Ram Shah is generally characterized as greedy, deceitful, and lacking in both moral and 
physical vigor, but his lack of kingly legitimacy is perhaps nowhere more tellingly articulated than 
in the image of his royal luster (7ajyasri) wandering from pillar to post. Virsimhdevcarit, 10.10. This 
image can be found in Bilhana too. See Chapter 17 in this Volume. 

67. Compare Virsimhdevcarit, 12.21ff with Ramcandracandrika, 10.17. 

68. Virsimhdevcarit, 14.56. 

69. Kegavdas mentions the royal farmdan (edict) in Virsimhdevcarit, 14.61-63. Ram Shah, 
who sent a daughter to Jahangir’s harem in 1610, continued to hold a jagir, and his nephew Bharat 
inherited the erstwhile king’s title upon Ram Shah's death in 1612. See Jahangirnamah, 104, 140. 

70. The nadir would have to be Bir Singh’s murder of Abi al-Fazl at the behest of Prince Salim, 
which brought the two princes into an alliance that would secure both of their political futures. For a 
comparison of Kesavdas's treatment of this notorious episode with how it is handled in the Jahangirnamah 
see Busch 2005, 37-43. The need to delicately manage Jahangir’s own role in the incident caused 
considerable unease for Persian authors as well. See Alam and Subrahmanyam 2011, 133-45. 
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elaborate segments of poetry—a more pacific realm of literary imagination— 
where Bir Singh Deo can be established as an ideal king most effectively. 

For the next dozen or so cantos, KeSavdas concerns himself with a rich 
variety of poetic sequences that help to establish his patron as a high-status royal 
Kshatriya. While Kesavdas, writing in madhyadesa (central India), did not share 
Narottam’s penchant for Rajasthani poetics, the works do share an interest in 
fusing the classical tools of cosmopolitan kavya with more contemporary and 
local elements. The work straddles the realms of the Sanskrit past and the 
Hindi—and now deeply Mughal—present. 

KeSavdas was never one to acknowledge his sources—there is no kavi- 
prasamsa anywhere in his oeuvre—but a reader even slightly familiar with the 
classics of Sanskrit literature can easily point to a wide array of intertexts in the 
Virsimhdevcarit. Central to the middle cantos of the work is a detailed poetic 
celebration of the grandeur of Orchha that proves to be a surreal combination of 
observed experience and literary tropes. It is quite an experience to be given a 
tour of the city of Orchha circa 1600, but it is difficult to shake the feeling that 
we are simultaneously traversing the pages of a book. The ghosts of the Sanskrit 
past are particularly haunting here. When KeSavdas says that the touch of the 
palace women’s feet caused the ashoka trees to bloom in springtime is it because 
he had been reading Kalidasa?”! Did Subandhu speak through Kegavdas, who 
described the moonrise as: gaganagdmini ganga nira, philyau pundarika so 
dhira ... madana nypati ko gagana niketa, rajata kalasa so duvau sameta (radiant 
like a white lotus blooming on the celestial Ganges... a silver vessel draped with 
durva grass in the heavenly mansion of King Kamadeva).’* Does the spirit of 
Harsa hover over the madanotsava (spring festival) staged in Bir Singh’s palace 
garden?’? Do we hear an echo of Jayadeva in the luxuriant description of spring 
from the same canto, when Kesavdas writes the lines taralita komala malaya 
samira ...lalita lavanga lata hindola (the gentle breeze of Malaya swaying... a 


swing nestled among the clove vines)?”4 


71. Virsimhdevearit, 22.26 carana prahdrana pramudita bhae soka asokana tem janu gae. 
The idea that the kick of a beautiful woman causes ashoka trees to blossom is widespread in 
Sanskrit literature. It is a central theme of the Malvikagnimitra, act three; also see Meghadita, v.75. 

72. Virsimhdevearit, 22.34-35. Compare the line pundarikam iva gaganagdmigangayah... 
rajatakalasa iva durvapravalasabalah manobhavabhisekasya from Vasavadatta, pp. 247-48. This 
parallel has been noted by Bhatnagar 1991, 255. Several other similarities in these two passages 
make Kegavdas’s use of Subandhu’s work beyond a doubt. 

73. Compare the first act of Ratnavali. 

74. Virsimhdevearit, 22.18-19. Cf. lalitalavangalataparisilanakomalamalayasamire, Gita- 
govinda, p. 27. Although KeSavdas’s phrase is an almost verbatim rendition of Jayadeva, 


Subandhu had used the similar tag komala-malaya-marutéddhita. This is quoted in Bronner 
2010, 37. 
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If KeSavdas is in some important sense conversing with Sanskrit writers of 
the past, as readers we are also apparently eavesdropping on a conversation the 
Braj poet is having with himself. To tell us that Orchha is Ramacandra ki puri 
(Lord Rama's city) is on the one hand to make a trite observation about his 
patron's royal virtue.”° On the other hand, when the poet once again builds into 
his kavya layers of Ramayana intertextuality we cannot help but wonder if he is 
toying with us, as when cantos 16 and 18 draw heavily on the poet’s nagara- 
varnana of Ayodhya from his own Ramcandracandrika.’© Since it is impossible 
for a reader familiar with both of these mahakavyas not to be struck by the par- 
allels, one cannot but assume that the same intertextual resonances were present 
for contemporary audiences, too. The striking point in this case is that the 
Ramdyana intertext no longer feels subversive or ironic in its effect. We got the 
point that Ram Shah's governance was distinctly not ramrajya. Are we now to 
understand that because of Bir Singh’s rule Orchha has become Ayodhya? Was 
the performance at court of the Virsimhdevcarit in some sense a performance of 
the Bundela king as Lord Rama? Of course, elsewhere in the text the poet 
informs us that Orchha is also Jahangirpur (city of Jahangir), a reminder 
that whatever argument one wanted to make about ramrajya, the reality of 
Bundelkhandi politics at the turn of the seventeenth century was considerably 
more complicated.”’ 

The Mughal conquest of Orchha was part of Kesavdas’s own lived experi- 
ence since it took place during the reign of Bir Singh’s father Madhukar Shah 
(r. 1554-92). While this singular political fact did not have anything that could rea- 
sonably be called a transformative effect on the poet's craft, one does not have to 
look far to find instances of how his kavya reflects some of this contemporary 
reality. Clearly the subject did not pique the curiosity of Kesavdas in the manner of 
Narottam, but the Virsimhdevcarit does contain a few lively descriptions of the 
Mughal army and in this text, too, there are instances of a slightly Persianized 
style in scenes that prominently feature the emperor or members of the Muslim 
nobility.’”® A description of Bir Singh’s court (note that he uses the Persian word 
darbar, not the Sanskrit sabhd) in Canto 17 interweaves classical and Mughal 


75. Virsimhdevcarit, 18.5; in a later verse (18.29) the poet describes Bir Singh Deo Bundela's 
minister Kanhardas as “a friend, like Vasistha was to Dasgaratha, Vigvamitra to Ramacandra’. 

76. A sampling of comparable passages is Virsimbdevcarit, 16.3-7; 16.10; 16.13-18; 
18.9—12 with (respectively) Ramcandracandrika, 1.38—40; 1.29; 8.3-5; 1.48—-50. 

77. Virsimhdevcarit, 14.61. 18.22. 

78. In Virsimhdevcarit, 12.16, for instance, Kegavdas calls attention to the variable comp- 
lexions of the soldiers: the light-skinned Turks and darker Hindus. In a passage where Akbar 
dispatches troops to bring Bir Singh in line he uses a similar register to that employed by Narottam 
for the Birbal episode referenced earlier (vv. 3.14-16). 
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symbols of political authority: if kingly charity (dana) and administering justice 
(nyau, that is, nydya) are old, the branding of horses (Persian dagh) and the sug- 
gestion of a paper bureaucracy (dafiar) are new.’? Some other “Mughal updates” 
to kavya norms include a chess game (shatranj) mentioned in a description of the 
harem, which also sports a range of Islamicate furnishings.®° It is true that 
painting pictures of the beloved has a long history in Sanskrit literature, but at 
least one of KeSavdas’s mentions of portraiture with its stress on representational 
accuracy is highly suggestive of Mughal practices.8! The pearl-studded throne of 
his patron has a distinctly Mughal cast, and one strongly suspects that some of 
the rooms mentioned in the description of the palace, like the storehouse for 
dried fruits and nuts (Persian mevd) or the perfumery have some relationship to 
imperial styles.8* It would be unwise to stake too much on this point, to be 
sure—Sanskrit kdvya has any number of descriptions of palaces he could have 
been referencing—but a few of Kesavdas’s topics have at least a passing resem- 
blance to those discussed in the Ain-i akbari. The sumptuary and leisure prac- 
tices of these courts were certainly in dialogue with one another, and there may 
be at least some kind of oblique connection between the two texts. Although 
Kesavdas’s is usually far more cursory than Abii al-Fazl’s, his Persian counterpart, 
some themes they treat in common include a palace storehouse for cloth, the 
fruitery, the perfumery, the treasury, manuscript production, and painting.®° 
Kesavdas's dedicating of an entire nineteenth canto to the subject of caugana- 
varnanam, a description of Bir Singh playing polo, similarly takes on a special 
significance when we recall Abi al-Fazl’s remarks about polo from the A7n-i 
akbari. Since set pieces on elements of royal vinoda (enjoyment) like hunting or 


79. Virsimhdevcarit, 17.7. 

80. Chess is mentioned in Virsimhdevcarit, 20.19. While much of the imagery is fairly tradi- 
tional, a few expressions such as dulicd (carpet, probably from Persian galicd, according to McGregor 
1993, 505), palanga-posa (bedcover, with the Persian suffix posh), gulabana (of roses, from gulab), 
and makhamatla (velvet, from makhmal) lend freshness to the passage. Virsimhdevcarit, 21.6—10. 

81. Jake je guna rupa bicitra, taham taham take citrai citra (portraits were taken that 
captured a person's varied characteristics and form). Virsimbdevcarit, 17.11 Also note the reference 
to “the floor’s exquisitely beautiful carpet as though painted by a painter” (bhimi dulica sobha 
sanyau, manau citere citrita banyau), Virsimhdevcarit, 17.11. Other references to painting occur in 
20.19 and 20.30. 

82. Virsimhdevcarit, 21.13. It should be noted that plenty of the expressions have nothing 
to do with Mughal culture, such as the manasala (room where a woman goes to sulk, v. 21.14), 
reminiscent of the classical idea of a kopabhavana. | 

83. Compare Virsimhdevcarit, 21.12-14, 27.5 with (respectively) Book One, A’ms 31, 28, 
30, 3-5, 34. KeSavdas’s references to painting are recorded in note 81. I have discussed the possi- 
bility of such a textual dialogue between Abi al-Fazl and Amrt Rai, the author of the earlier 
Mancarit, in Busch 2012, 319-25. 
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a palace festival had always been a part of kavya, it was not much of a stretch for 
the poet to add a segment on polo. Still, even in his description of a polo match 
he does manage to impart an Indic twist: in a reprise of the digvijay a (conquest 
of the quarters) theme from classical poetry, Kegavdas imagines that Bir Singh's 
polo balls incite terror in the lands of distant kings.84 

A hayasalavarnana (description of the horse stables) is another good 
example of a literary set piece that draws simultaneously on the poet's own imag- 
ination, elements of Mughal culture, and the Sanskrit courtly-literary past. 
While Aba al-Fazl, too, had discussed horses in his Ain-i akbari, the textual dis- 
positions of these two court intellectuals couldn't be more dissimilar. Abi al-Fazl 
limited himself to a dry catalog of horse breeds and the sums allotted for the 
monthly maintenance of war animals, the overall point of his work being to 
establish Emperor Akbar as a just ruler with a sophisticated bureaucracy.®° 
KeSavdas, for his part, wants to convince us of Bir Singh's regal majesty by using 
a grandiloquent, not a workaday register. His kévya invites us to marvel in aston- 
ishment at the Bundela king’s horse collection and to experience the stables in a 
more sensory manner. He also evidently saw a chance to dazzle his readers 
with a 15-verse onomatopoeic poem structured by the order of the Devanagari 
syllabary (kakahara). The alliterative effects are best signaled with a few lines from the 
poem itself: 


kulha kumaita kai yaha ghanai, kubi kusala kilaki kudanai 

kuraga karariya kare barna, kacchi pacchi ke mana harna 

khurani khilaim bhitala khecari, kharakati kharaka khalani kom khari 
khandhari khalakahi sukha deta, upaje khurasana ke kheta 


[Bir Singh’s stables are] filled with Kulha and Kumait (bay) horses. 

The Kuhis excel at whinnying and jumping, 

Kuragas and Karariyas are black in color, 

Kachhis astonish the birds—their hooves fly over the earth until 
suddenly they are aloft. 

Intense terror afflicts the enemies [who behold these horses] 

The horses from Kandahar, reared in the land of Khurasan, 


give pleasure to the world (khalaka, from Perso-Arabic khalg). 


84. Virsimhdevcarit, 19.19. In an unusual poetic conceit, the court bard requests that the 
polo balls wielded by the king be granted abhaydan (quarter) after being hurled astonishing 
distances. As noted by the text’s editor Kishorilal in his modern Hindi commentary on the verse, 
this is a genteel way for the poet to suggest that the game be brought to a close. 

~ 85. Aba al-Fazl discusses horses in Book One, Aims 58, 79; Book Two, Ain 2. 
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The poet continues with the letters ga, gha, ca, cha, and so forth, proceeding in 
alphabetic order through (most of 8°) the Devanagari script, concluding with 
the line Hira hirandgara hisane, harasita haumsa harasulai bane (the Hiras and 
Hiranagaras are prone to neighing, the Harsulas are attractive with their 
animated temperaments).°” The sound effects are a stroke of performative 
genius, propelling the listener right into the scene. We can just hear the tram- 
pling of the earth under the horses’ feet as the long poetic catalogue of horses is 
intoned by the poet. But the text with its dramatic flourishes of Turkish, Arabic, 
and Persian words and Central Asian place names also conjures up a real, con- 
temporary world of Mughal power and a key military commodity of the age. 
Turaki taruna tira si cali (the young Turkish horses are swift as arrows) runs a 
line from the ta’s.8° When we get to the ba’s we encounter the phrases balake 
badami balivanta, bira baloci bane ananta, badakasdna upaje bahu besa, dai 
pathae baluka naresa. (Balkh horses are almond-colored and strong, brave horses 
from Baluchistan are very beautiful. The horses of Badakhsan come in many 
forms, the King of Balkh has sent them).°? While the Aayasalavarnanam is most 
immediately a chance to accompany the poet on a fascinating poetic journey, 
the exotic horses also invoke the Mughal imperial culture in which his patron 
participated. 7° 

The description of the stables also proved a chance to showcase his know- 
ledge of a Sanskrit ‘astra. The last segment of Canto 17 digresses into the world 
of salihotra (disquisition on horses), where we learn the little known fact that “in 
ancient times horses used to have wings, and fly at will”?! before the poet treats 
us to a truncated lesson in equestrian science. Horses, like so many objects of 
Sastrik scrutiny, are uttama, madhyama, and adhama (best, middling, and inferior); 
they can also be divided into a fourfold classification that corresponds to the 
varna (caste) system governing human social behavior. We even learn a little 
bit about veterinary diagnostics when the poet alerts us to the signs of illness, 


86. It is not possible to begin a word with some letters, such as velar and palatal nasals. 

87. Virsimhdevcarit, 17.26—40. 

88. Virsimhdevcarit, 17.33. 

89. Virsimhdevcarit, 17.36—37. 

90. If here I have stressed the exoticizing dimensions of the horse sequnce in Canto 17 
(the lines are not altogether different in effect from Narottam’s verses on the armies in Kabul in 
their invoking of distant, unfamiliar worlds), some more local literary precedents can be cited. 
See for instance the two descriptions of horses in Padmdavat (Story of Padmini, c. 1540), wv. 46, 
496. I thank Thomas de Bruijn for the reference. The Jayasi parallel has also been noted by 
Kishorilal in Virsimhdevcarit, p. 353. An even more proximate parallel is the elaborate dingalesque 
description of the horses in Amrt Rai’s Mancarit, which forms part of the nagara-varnana, 
vv. 120-28 (published in Mancaritavali, ed. Bahura). 

91. Virsimhbdevcarit, 17.43. 
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including his humorously gramya (lowbrow) warning about sickly horses that 
miutai bara bara aru hagai (piss and shit all the time).?* While the poet's 
decision to include a canto on horses in his lengthy nagara-varnana of Orchha 
may well originate in an impulse to record a real life stable on the palace 
egrounds,”» the passage is also breathtaking in its literary gymnastics, politically 
suggestive with its hints of Mughal imperial geography, and at the same time 
oddly encyclopedic with its embedding of elements from a local Indian 
knowledge system. 

Similar in its almost surreal didacticism but otherwise a far cry from mictu- 
rating and defecating equines is another excursus in the final six cantos (28-33): 
into the realm of classical Indian political thought (viti). The problem of power 
is as old as Indian literature itself, central to both the Mahabharata and 
Ramdyana—and many texts since. It is no less central centuries later in the realm 
of Brajbhasha kévya (and Bundela politics). Dana (Charity), one of the charac- 
ters from the allegorical frame story who had been relegated to the background 
for most of the narrative, now takes on a pivotal role as mentor to the king. 
When Bir Singh expresses his disillusionment with recent Orchha political 
history, Dana counsels him on the vagaries of rajyasri, royal power: 


rajasri ati cancala, tata, taht ki saba sunijai bata 
dhana sampati aru jobana garva, ani milai aviveka akharva 
rajasiri saum hota prasanga, kauna na bhrasta hoya yahi sanga 


(Sloka) 
yauvanam dhanasampattih prabhutvam avivekita* 
ekaikam apy anarthaya, kimu yatra catustayam 


sastra sujala dhovatahu jata, malina hota saba take gata 


Royal power is fickle, my friend, now listen to an account of it, as well: 

When wealth, property, youth, and pride are compounded by total 
ignoronce, 

consorting with royal power is courting corruption. 


(Sanskrit couplet) 
Youth, wealth and property, power and ignorance. Just one would be 
to invite disaster, to say nothing of all four. 


92. Virsimhdevcarit, 17.73 

93. Stables are still extant today at the rear of the Orchha palace. Bundelkhand was also an 
enormous base of military recruitment for the Mughals, although generally more focused. on 
infantry than cavalry. See Kolff 2002. 

94. Here I prefer the reading avivekita in the Mishra edition to that of Kishorilal (avivekitah). 
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Even when cleansed by the pure water of the sastras, 
a body tainted by royal power remains soiled.”° 


Here and throughout the “ziti cantos,” Kesavdas routinely peppers his text 
with Sanskrit aphorisms, adding another complex inter-textual layer. Kesavdas 
has literally taken a page out of Banas book, drawing on the sukandsopadesa 
section of Kadambari.°© The interleaving of Sanskrit phrases with Brajbhasha 
paraphrases doubly reinforces the message but also contributes a sense of 
authority and stateliness to the vernacular text and, by extension, to King Bir 
Singh Deo himself. I am not aware of another Brajbhasha kévya that deals so 
centrally with the themes of royalty and governance, even to the extent of incor- 
porating a long discourse on the subject right into the narrative. In a series of 
passages that meld the stark political exigencies expounded in arthasastra 
discourse with the aphoristic blandness of subhdsita (gnomic) literature, Dana 
delivers an elaborate sermon on rajadharma (kingly conduct), explaining prac- 
tices such as dana (charity and public works), the supervising of one’s ministers, 
messengers, and other court personnel, building strategic alliances, expected 
codes of military conduct, the proper administration of justice (danda), and 
numerous other related topics. Despite the didactic nature of the final section, 
Kesavdas does not abandon the kévya techniques that had served him so well 
elsewhere in the work. In one of the most complex slesa verses in all of Braj liter- 
ature Kesgavdas equates Bir Singh with the trimarti. The device of slesa is more 
powerful than a mere simile because it produces a deep equivalence between 
objects at the level of language itself. Here one reading (paksa) describes the king, 
and three parallel readings construct the images of Brahma, Visnu and Siva.°” 

In the final sermon of this kavya, Dana, resorting again to a tripartite cate- 
gorization, explains to Bir Singh that kings are base, middling, and supreme. 
Base kings are those who accede to power without regard for the proper rites 
(Kesavdas tactfully fails to mention this, but Bir Singh is, in fact, a king who 
came to power through irregular channels). Middling and supreme are those 


95. Virsimhdevcarit, 29.17—20. 

96. Note, for instance, how closely Kesavdas’s phrasing in the last line ressembles Bana’s: 
yauvanarambhe ca prayah sastrajalapraksalananirmalapi kalusyam upayati buddhih, Kadambari, 
p. 216. This and other borrowings from Bana are noted in Bhatnagar 1991, 257-62. 

97. Virsimbdevcarit, 32.14. To illustrate the technique: the line réjai dvijaraja pada bhisana 
vimala may be construed in four separate ways: “for whom the swan is a beautiful foot ornament,” 
that is, whose vehicle (vahana) is the swan (Brahmapaksa); “who bears the mark of Bhrgu’s kick” 
(Visnupaksa); “whose head is adorned with the crescent moon” (Sivapaksa); “who is a beautiful 
ornament to the feet of Brahmins,” that is, who bows at the feet of Brahmins (Bir Singh paksa). 
Conflating a king with divinity is a typical use of slesa. See Bronner 2010, 6, 85. 
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kings crowned by Brahmins and divine beings respectively. When Dana grants 
his pupil Bir Singh a boon, the Bundela leader asks to be installed as a sup- 
reme (uttama) king. One by one various deities, including the personifications 
of Dharma (moral rectitude), Jaya (victory), Utsaha (martial valor), Ananda 
(joy), Bhagya (good fortune), and many other royal prerogatives, arrive for the 
coronation of Bir Singh and his wife Parbati. In an extended darbar scene they 
present poems in his honor and adorn him with a tilaka, investing him with 
the title of king but also with a portion of themselves.?® A parrot observing the 
court ceremony recounts to a mynah bird: 


He was a younger son of Madhukar Shah, 

But now he has become the eldest... 

Lord Dharma and his attendants have arrived 

To award him everything. King Bir Singh embodies a portion (kala) of 
Lord Visnu.?? 


A dizzying array of gods, birds, and of course people are present at Bir Singh’s 
coronation, but Dharma gets the last word. He enjoins Bir Singh to rule justly 
and then blesses him. The work comes to a close with Dharma’s bestowal of 
three boons: human suffering is to be alleviated by hearing Bir Singh’s story 
(Biracarita); Dharma will reside in the Bundela king’s heart; and Jahangir will 
be granted a long life. 

Whether we focus on the more factual historical cantos early in the work, 
the ultra-literary passages with their rich imagery and multiple layers of inter- 
textuality, or the intensely sermonizing, quasi-Sanskrit niti segments that most 
overtly deal with injunctions about royal comportment, the Virsimhdevcarit 
constantly reveals itself as a substantial literary and political argument in support of 
Bir Singh’s rise to power. In all likelihood commissioned for the coronation, 
the work was also, perhaps, a consummate act of public relations. More than 
any of these elements, the Virsimhdevcarit was also a vehicle for expressing a 
degree of local sovereignty as Mughal overlordship became naturalized in 
Bundelkhand. The Mughals sit at the margins of this kévya (although we are 
never allowed entirely to forget them—Bir Singh may demand boons for his 
own sake but he also asks Dharma to grant the emperor a long life). It is the 
Bundela Rajput who occupies centerstage. While Bir Singh is accorded some atten- 
tion in Persian texts like the Jahangirniamah, from a Mughal perspective 
he was but one of many mansabdars who kept the empire running through 
military service, displays of loyalty at court, and outlays of capital on public 


98. Apane-apane amsa dai, kiye tilaka abhiseka, Virsimhdevcarit, 33.12. 
99. Virsimhdevcarit, 32.43. 
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works and architecture. He was just a bit player in the dominant Persian 
discourse of the day. In Kesavdas’s Brajbhasha kavya, however, he is the star 
of the show. 


D. Being Sub-imperial: Multilayered Cultural Identity in 
the Lalitlalam of Matiram Tripathi 


While still inchoate in the early seventeenth century as Kesavdas’s career was 
drawing to a close, riti literature signaled a new way of asserting Rajput courtly 
values in a vernacular, if still paradoxically classical, idiom. This style of Braj clas- 
sicism would be widely adopted by the courts of Rajput mansabdars in the course 
of the seventeenth century. In this last section I examine the case of Bundi, where 
Matiram Tripathi was commissioned to write his Lalitlalam (Finest lover), 
a spectacular instance of the muktaka style of riti poetry. Although earlier Bundi 
rulers had commissioned a Sanskrit mahakdavya, the Surjanacarita (Biography of 
Surjan Rao, c. 1590?) of Chandrashekhara,!© the Lalitlalam is significant for 
being the first known Brajbhasha work to be produced at the Bundi court, evi- 
dence of both a shifting cultural preference for vernacular kavya as well as the 
wider transmission of riti literary culture across western India in this period.'®! 

Matiram Tripathi is rightly considered one of the finest poets of the full- 
fledged riti style. Unfortunately, while he bequeathed to posterity a significant 
literary inheritance, he left almost nothing with which to reconstruct his bio- 
graphy. It is hard to assemble more than a few scant sentences about him. 
He hailed from a family of littérateurs based in Tivikamapur (near modern Kanpur), 
which happens to be the hometown of Akbar’s famous minister Birbal. Along 
with his brothers Cintamani and Bhisan, who were also famous riti poets, 
Matiram is emblematic of a whole class of circulating Brahmin court profes- 
sionals who entered the service of the regional kings of early modern India and 
even, on occasion, performed their Braj poetry for Mughal emperors.!°* Like 
KeSavdas, Matiram was both a kavi and an dlankarika. He wrote exclusively in 


100. Candrasekhara completed the Surjanacarita in Banaras, possibly during the reign of the 
Bundi king Bhoj Hada. For a recent analysis, see Talbot, 2012. 

101. More research is needed on the literary history of Bundi. Perhaps there are works that 
have not yet come to light. The Prthvirajraso, whose author Cand Bardai was invoked by 
Narottam Kavi in a passage cited above, was evidently known to the Bundi court from at least the 
days of Raja Bhoj since Candragekhara devotes an entire canto to the life of Prithviraj Chauhan. 
(Cynthia Talbot, personal communication; McGregor 1984, 18, 123). 

102. Cf. O’Hanlon 2007, 370. Recall that Narottam Kavi migrated from Rampura to Amber 
in order to write prasasti kavya for Man Singh. A few details about Matiram’s brothers Bhisan 
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the muktaka style, never attempting a lengthy mahdkdavya in prabandha format. 
His Satsai, which rivals in excellence the more famous riti work of the same 
name by Biharilal (court poet to Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Amber, Man Singh's 
descendant), is a beautiful anthology of 700 couplets that must have riveted the 
audiences of his day. His Rasraj (Supreme rasa) and Lalitlalam are both treatises 
on aesthetics written in the ritigranth (textbook) format and for the Lalitlalam 
a clear provenance can be established: it was commissioned by Raja Bhao Singh 
Hada of Bundi (r. 1658—82).!9° Although undated, the terminus post quem of 
the work is 1658 since Matiram mentions the war of succession that broke out 
between Aurangzeb and his three brothers—a war in which Bundi’s own royal 
succession was expedited since Bhao Singh’s father Satrusal (r. 1632-58) lost his 
life fighting on Dara Shikoh’s side. 

Matiram is nearly as reticent about his reasons for writing Lalitlalam as he is 
about sharing autobiographical details. A single verse reveals his motivations: 


The fine poet (sukabi!°*) Matiram wrote this poetry-filled work 
Lalitlalam, a storehouse of ornaments (bhusana-dhama), for the 
pleasure of Bhao Singh.!” 


Despite its brevity—the work hardly totals 400 verses—the Lalitlalim delivers a 
strong impact on several levels. Quite apart from the emphasis on pleasure 
referenced by the author himself, the work additionally contains some fine exam- 
ples of bhakti poetry as well as many verses that allude to contemporary politics. 
It also had an educational mission: by virtue of its structure, the Lalitlalam pur- 
ports to be a treatise on alankdrasastra, a manual on the correct use of rhetorical 
tropes. Perhaps the Bundi king asked his court pandit Matiram for some lessons 
in the fine points of literature, for being a dignified Rajput king in Mughal 
India required not only displays of military might, but also of sophistication 
and connoisseurship. Commissioning Brajbhasha manuals on kdvya was one 
way to achieve this. These manuals also played a role in the education of the 
senses. Cultivating pleasure, or bhoga, was a longstanding kingly virtue in India. 


and Cintamani are in Busch 2010, 100-8; Busch 2011, 188-96. In his Jahangirjascandrikd, 
Kesavdas performs his poetry for the Mughal emperor and he may have written the very work 
with that intention. | 

103. Matiram is also credited with several other minor works but scholars disagree about 
the attributions and patronage contexts, and there is inadequate historical information to adjudi- 
cate the matter. For a brief overview of his purported oeuvre see Sharma 1983, 5—6; McGregor 
1984, 176-77. 

104. Like Kegavdas, Matiram does not seem to suffer from a crisis of confidence. Elsewhere 
he refers to himself with similar expressions. See Lalitlalam, wv. 159, 184, 219, 224. 

105. Lalitlalim, v. 38. 
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Matiram’s slightly cryptic title Lalitlalam, here translated as “finest lover,” may 
have been a reference to the concept of a /alita nayaka (romantic hero) from 
Indian poetic theory, a flattering gesture toward the patron (for whom he actu- 
ally uses the epithet /alitlalam in one verse) because it suggests that he is sop- 
histicated, attractive to women, and knowledgeable in the ways of love.!%© 

In keeping with his ostensible educational mission, the poet devised an 
elaborate sequence of /aksana (definition verses) to explain to his patron the 
basics of Indian tropology. Most of the alankaras under discussion originate in 
Sanskrit literary theory, but the poet does present a few bhedas (categories) of his 
own and otherwise updates the classical imagery with many interesting vern- 
acular twists, particularly in the udaharana (example verses) that accompany 
the definitions. A section of the work on vakrokti (oblique expression) begins as 
follows: 


Vakrokti-laksana 
Slesa, kaku som artha ki, racana aura ju hoya 
bakra ukti som janie, gyana salila mati dhoya 


Slesa-udaharana 
mere mana tuma basata hau, maim na kiyau aparadha 
tumhaim dosa ko deta, hari, hai yaha kama asadha 


Definition of vakrokti 

There is another type of composition that centers on multiple mean- 
ings or irony. Those who have purified their intelligence in the ocean 
of wisdom term this “oblique expression.” 


First example: multiple meanings (one possible reading) 
You dwell in my heart, I have done nothing wrong. 
Who is blaming you, Hari? This is a hopeless matter. 


First example: multiple meanings (an alternate reading) 


You have overpowered my heart, I have done nothing wrong. 


Who is blaming you, Hari? This love/desire is unattainable.!°” 


The technique of s/esa originates in Sanskrit poetics, but this instance of 
word play stems from special conditions of vernacular speech. The word basata 


106. Lalitlalim, v. 250. Sharma 1983, 7, suggests other possible ways of understanding the 
compound, settling on caru-camatkar (beautiful wonderment). Another proposal is that dalam 
here means alankara. A \oose translation would then be “a manual on tropes suitable for those 
of refined sensibility.” See Omprakash 1973, 339-40. 

107. Lalitlalim, vw. 369-70. 
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is derived from the Braj root bas-, which means both to dwell (Sanskrit vas) and 
to overpower (Sanskrit vas). The word kama, for its part, can actually be derived 
three ways: as the tadbhava “action/matter” (Sanskrit karma), the tatsama, “love,” 
(Sanskrit kama) and also from the Persian word kam, “desire.” !°8 Vernacular 
language, which must be denigrated as apabhrasta (corrupted) if viewed by the 
ancient ideology of Sanskrit purity, is a wonderful semantic tool for the early 
modern riti poet in search of new slesa possibilities, a challenging poetic domain 
whose interpretation did indeed require, to cite Matiram, that both author 
and audience possess—an “intelligence purified in the ocean of wisdom”. 

Some of Matiram’s example verses, far from merely elaborating on a theme 
from classical poetics, do an entirely different kind of work, doubling as highly 
political poems that feature his patron King Bhao Singh Hada or another 
member of the Bundi royal line. Like Kesavdas, Matiram is entirely silent about 
his sources, but he may have known the Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha and the 
Ekavali of Vidyadhara (both from the fourteenth-century Deccan), Sanskrit 
treatises on rhetoric in which political poetry is similarly embedded.! A slightly 
pedestrian illustration of the ananvaya alankara, a trope in which the upameya 
(object being compared) is the same as the upamdna (standard of comparison), 
doubles as a vamsavali of the Bundi kings: 


The majesty of Surjan can be found in Surjan alone. 

Bhoj is like Bhoj in the determination (also pride) that fate 
accorded him. 

Says Matiram, Ratnesh resembles Ratnesh in accomplishments of 
the sword. 

Gopinath was a second Gopinath in filial duty. 

Satrusal can be compared to Satrusal when it comes to martial valor. 


I have seen the world but never did I see the luster of Bhao Singh, 
the Bhao Singh of kings.110 


This verse illustrating the concept of an upama does a lot more than rein- 
force a point about literary theory: 


Divan (minister) Bhao Singh is the one Rajput whose spirit 
grows fourfold upon engaging in battle. 


108. The similarities do have an etymological basis: Steingass derives Persian kam from 
Sanskrit kama. Steingass 2007, 1009. 

109. Matiram’s brother Cintamani Tripathi cites the latter in his Kavikulkalplata, another 
work of alankdrasastra in the characteristic riti style. For a discussion of other possible sources, 
including Mammata’ss Kavyaprakdsa, Visvanatha’s Sahityadarpana, Jayadevas Candraloka, and 
Appayyadiksita's Kuvalayananda, see Sharma 1983, 6. 

110. Lalitlalam, v. 54. 
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Matiram says, this is why the fame of Satrusal’s son 
spreads in the circles of kings. 

The blazing heat of the Delhi sun has dried up the luster!!! 
of Indian kings like water in a pond. 

Under such conditions, all kingly pride (rava maim sarama) 
has dissolved like salt in the ocean.!!4 


While the Sanskrit literary heritage upon which so much of riti kavya is 
based had many ways of giving voice to vira rasa, these poems and many others 
like them speak not so much of kingly classicism but of the here and now, 
indexing the extent to which political concerns were a core component of 
riti aesthetics.!}° 

As with other sub-imperial texts like the Mancarit and the Virsimhdevcarit, 
the Lalitlalam contains important clues about the self-conceptions of local 
Rajput courts that were subject to Mughal rule. Some of Matiram’s verses stress 
Bundi grandeur—one could even say Bundi independence. The extraliterary 
mission of an elaborate bandi-varnana (description of Bundi), for instance, 
is to proclaim the beauty and sophistication of the capital city and, by extension, 
the exemplary nature of Bundi rule. In the words of Matiram: 


jagat-bidita bindinagara, sukha sampati ko dhama 

kaliyuga him maim satyayuga, taham karata bisrama 

parhata sunata mana dai nigama, agama, samrti purana (smrti, purana) 
gita-kabitta kalani ko, taham saba loga sujana... 

ta nagari ko prabhu, baro hara surajana rava. 

racyo eka saba gunina ko bara biramci samudava 


The city of Bundi is well known to the world for its wealth and 
happiness. 

The golden age reposes here, even in the iron age. 

The Vedas, Puranas, and authoritative traditions are recited, and all 
listen attentively. 

All are connoisseurs of singing, poetry, and the arts... 

Rao Surjan the great is the founder of the city. 

Lord Brahma established there the finest talents (gunina). 


111. The Braj word panipa means both water and luster. 

112. Lalitlalam, v. 41. KeSavdas used similar imagery in the opening to his philosophical 
work Vijndngitd, 1.17. 

113. While, to be sure, not all riti works are as political as this one, there are plenty of 
similar examples, including the Sivrajbhisan (Ornament to Shivaji, 1673) of Matiram’s brother 
Bhisan, written for the famous Maratha king’s coronation. 
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The 15-verse passage, too lengthy to quote in full here, further elaborates 
everything that makes Bundi an idyllic place: its architecture, painting, music, 
markets with purveyors of finely embroidered cloth, heart-ravishingly beautiful 
women, gardens, ponds, and even warbling song birds.!!4 With the exception of 
a single reference to luxury textiles (jarakasa, Persian zarkash, v. 13), Matiram’s 
descriptions are very much composed in the stylized kaévya mode of a nagara- 
varnana, lacking the more Mughalized specificity that we find in some parts of 
the Mancarit and the Virsimhdevcarit. There are no polo grounds in Matiram’s 
Bundi capital; he prefers a more traditionally Indic representation of the city 
from classical kavya. 

Bundi had been a tributary state to the Mughals for nearly a century—since 
Rao Surjan Hada surrendered the Ranthambore Fort to Akbar in 1569—but a 
central point for this text is that there was no insurmountable blow to its stature. 
Matiram’s poetic treatment of him and his son Bhoj, the first two Bundi 
kings who had to contend with Mughal power, emphasizes their independence. 
Rao Surjan, “ornament to the Chauhan dynasty,” is portrayed as a noble warrior 
and a model king of old, both dharmik and dani (law-abiding and munificent). 
Through a telling act of omission Matiram lets him off the hook for ceding 
Ranthambore to the Mughals: the incident—one much stressed in contempo- 
rary Persian sources—is completely elided from his Braj account.!!> In the case 
of Rao Surjan’s son Bhoj (r. 1585—1607/8), Matiram does not discuss the king's 
role as a military leader under Akbar, which is the main impression a Mughal 
text like the Akbarnamah affords. Instead we are told that this Bundi ruler 
“protected the pride of the Hindus,” (Ainduna ki rakhi sarama), “rendering lame 
the foot of the emperor’s authority” (sahi ko hukuma-paga panga bhau).' 16 

In other cases—particularly for more recent generations who were deeply 
accustomed to the empire—Matiram emphasizes the more positive aspects of 
Mughal military service. Ratan Singh Hada (r. 1608-32) is said to have “pros- 
pered in the joys of imperial battles,” a remark expressed in fittingly Persianized 
Braj as sahani saum rana-ranga maim jityo bakhta-bilanda.''’ Even the death 


114. Lalitlalam, wv. 6-22. 

115. As insightfully noted by Cynthia Talbot 2012, the Sanskrit court poet Candrasekhara 
from an earlier generation was extremely selective in reporting how Bundi lost its independence to 
the Mughals. In his Surjanacarita Candrasekhara, downplays the siege of Ranthambore fort and 
Mughal mansabs (administrative assignments) are recast as the king’s pious acts in Hindu pil- 
grimage centers. 

116. Lalitlalam, vw. 25-26. 

117. Lalitlalam, v. 27. Many passages in the Jahangirndmah confirm that Ratan Singh was 
rewarded with generous mansabs and titles, first “Sarbulandi Rai” and later “Ram Raj,” his leader- 
ship on campaigns in the Decccan and as governor of Burhanpur being particularly commended 


by the emperor. See pp. 177, 181, 304, 317, 394, 396, 407, 422, 427, 430, 433, 449. 
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of Satrusal Hada (r. 1632-58), the father of Matiram’s patron, in the Mughal 
war of succession is given a strangely rosy spin when Matiram commemorates 
him as the “incarnation of Kshatriya dharma” (chatra-dharma-avatara) and extols 
his having “held his ground on the battlefield, knowing it to be a Kshatriya 
Kashi—a city of liberation from transmigration for warriors (jisa jani kai cha- 
trina kaum rana-kasi).”'18 While the poet’s verses about the earliest Hada 
kings tend either to ignore the Mughal relationship or to contest it, by Matiram’s 
account more recent generations were not only resigned to these political realities 
but even welcomed them. Bhao Singh, for instance, is presented as the “protector 
of imperial honour” (pati patasaha ki) and the [upholder of the] reputation (jazi, 
from Persian ‘izzat) of the Umraos, the Mughal nobility.!!? If you can’t beat 
them, you might as well join them. 

A close study of the language and imagery of this kavya reveals the com- 
plexity of the Bundi court’s cultural and political identity. The text weaves in 
and out of contemporary and classical registers, with the latter serving to stress 
how the Bundi kings were paradigmatic Hindu rulers. Bhao Singh, like virtually 
every king in kavya and prasasti texts, is wise (parama prabina); a paragon of 
dharma (dharamadhurina); kind to those in need (dinabandhu); and a fierce 
warrior who routs his enemies (dujjana bihala kari). This last expression is gently 
Persianized (one meaning of be/ail is flustered), but elsewhere the poet’s frequent 
use of tatsama (pure Sanskrit) compounds for capturing royal stateliness is 
undoubtedly a deliberate invocation of ancient political registers. In some places 
the poet emphasizes the Hindu identity of his patron (recall the line cited earlier 
in which Bhao Singh’s forefather Bhoj was celebrated for his protection of 
Hindu honor). Indeed, the first time we encounter Bhao Singh Hada in the text 
Matiram proclaims him to be the shield of all the Hindus (saba hinduna ki 
dhala) and the protector of dharma and correct religious observance in an era of 
domination by Turks.!2° On other occasions the poet types his patron hinduvana 
pati (lord of the Hindus) and, in a more Mughal political register, divana 
hinduvana ko (“minister” or, more loosely, “leader” of the Hindus).!4! If all of 
this is suggestive for its signaling of a protectionist stance toward Hindu groups, 
Bhao Singh is elsewhere intriguingly typed divana dubtim dinani kaum (leader of 


the two religious communities), clarifying that any celebration of Hinduness did 


118. Lalitlalam, vw. 31; 33. Elsewhere in the work Satrusal is shown protecting Hindu 
temples and cows. See, for instance, v. 272. Satrusal’s death is also given brief attention in a 
Mughal source: Madasir al-umara Vol. 1, p. 405. 

119. Lalitlalam, v. 131. And when his father died fighting for Dara Shikoh, the crucial point 
is that he died honourably (raja rakhi, v. 195). Cf. the expression raja-laja ko nidhana in v. 262. 

120. Lalitlalam, wv. 34-35. 

121. Lalitlalam, wv. 36,79. 
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not at the same time entail enmity toward Islam.!2* Matiram powerfully encap- 
sulates the multilayered self-conception of a mansabdar like Bhao Singh in a 
telling string of epithets: janapati, danapati, hara hinduvanapati, dillipati- 
dalapati, balabandhapati hai (“the Hada king is discerning and munificent, he 
is lord of the Hindus, the emperor's general, and king over the Aravalli 
Mountains”).!*? Again, note the mixture of traditional kingly values like connois- 
seurship and liberality with some newer requisites that reflect early modern 
political conditions. The juxtaposition of hinduvanapati, dillipati-dalapati, and 
balabandhapati, quite apart from the terms’ incantatory sonorousness, is a telling 
indicator that being a vaunted “Hindu” leader was not in the least incompatible 
with being a Mughal army commander. Also note the stress on a more local 
identity: balabandhapati, “King over Balabandh, that is, the Aravalli Mountain 
”124 Elsewhere in the Lalitlalam one finds variations of 
this epithet, including balabandha sulatana/suratana, balabandha pdatasaha, 


range in western India. 


balabandha ko divana, which reconfigure Persian political vocabulary by invest- 
ing it with a new local salience.!*? Aurangzeb may rule Delhi, but Bhao Singh is 
Sultan of Bundi and the nearby Aravallis. 

Staging power locally like this, from within the constraints of imperial 
service, emerges as one of the main thrusts of Matiram’s work, and was, we may 
presume, a vital concern for his Bundi patron. The claim to being Sultan of the 
Aravalli mountains salvaged a degree of sovereignty for a clan of Rajput kings 
who spent the better part of their years fighting the Mughal wars (the Bundi 
kings were particularly active in the Deccan campaigns). In one of his final verses 
Matiram presents his patron's authority in terms of precisely this combination 
of local sovereignty and Mughal service: 


kahai matirama dilipati kaum barhai deta 
satrusala nanda balabandha sulatana hai 


Matiram says, 


the son of Satrusal increases the stature of the king of Delhi. 


He is emperor of Aravalli.12° 


122. Lalitlalam, v.140. Kesavdas had characterized Emperor Jahangir in a similar manner in 
Jahangirjascandrika, vv. 31, 168. 

123. Lalitlalam, v. 36. 

124. Balabandh is a rare word meaning “Aravalli.” See Hindi sabdsagar Vol. 7, 3409. 

125. This idea of the Bundi kings being supreme in their region occurs repeatedly in the 
work. See for instance Lalitlalim, wv. 36, 52, 58, 74, 103, 165, 398. Such hybridized Islamicate 
titles are reminiscent of raya-suratrana (Sultan among Hindu kings), an epithet of the Vijayanagara 
ruler Krsnadevaraya. See Wagoner 1996. 

126. Lalitlalam, v. 398. 
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If in the grand scheme of Mughal statecraft Bhao Singh and the other rulers 
of Bundi were but small cogs in an enormous military machine, political 
authority looked rather different when viewed from a Rajput’s own territory. 
It was on home turf in places precisely like Bundi, away from the urban strong- 
holds of Mughal power and beyond the reach of Persian chroniclers—indeed, 
precisely in a Brajbhasha kdévya—where a Rajput mansabdar and his poet could 
both give voice to concerns about contemporary political life and make claims 


about their own royal and cultural stature.!?/ 


E. Conclusion 


The consolidation of Mughal power catapulted regional rulers like Man Singh 
Kachhwaha of Amber, Bir Singh Deo Bundela of Orchha, and the Hada rulers 
of Bundi into a new orbit of political relationships. In this transformed world, 
Rajput kings had to address multiple constituencies: they negotiated their pres- 
tige vis-a-vis the Mughals, who dictated many of the political terms; they jostled 


for power with rival Rajput houses;!78 


they also displayed their royal worthiness 
to members of the local court and the praja (subjects) of their home territory. 
These were complicated political maneuverings that required a complicated array 
of cultural idioms. Under Mughal rule Rajput kings were widely exposed to 
Persianate culture—whether attending the emperor's court or serving in imperial 
military campaigns. While some, like Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and the 
Maratha King Shivaji, frequently wrote official letters in Persian, early Rajput 
kings did not sponsor Persian literature to a significant extent.!*” Persian did 
not become their primary cultural language, at least not the one they chose to 
cultivate when they were back in their capitals, away from the Mughal wars. 
The kingly virtues of Mughal mansabdars were best expressed in non-Persianate 
literary idioms. From around 1600 the generally Brahmin class of riti poets— 
trained in Sanskrit and thus well positioned to draw upon the political epistemes 


127. Studies of Rajput architectural patronage similarly reveal how the regional kings of 
Mughal India negotiated multiple identities in local and cosmopolitan settings. See Asher 1992; 
Asher and Talbot 2006, 148-51; Rothfarb 2012. 

128. Recall how KeSavdas explicitly situates Bir Singh Deo Bundela in relation to contem- 
porary Kachhwaha and Mewar kings in Virsimhdevcarit, 1.2, cited earlier. Matiram also alludes in 
several places to competition among mansabdars, as when Bhao Singh is said to inspire their envy 
(manasabadarana ke mana lalakata haim, Lalitlalam, v. 122). 

129. One does encounter exceptions to this rule, and certainly there is evidence for Rajput 
engagement with Persian literature, as when Jahangir mentions that Rai Manohar Kachhwaha was 


able to compose Persian poetry. Jahangirnamah, p. 30. 
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of Sanskrit literature—began to forge a new tradition of kingly kavya that spoke 
to the needs of the present in a suitably classical albeit updated idiom. Some, like 
Narottam, made it clear that this was what they were doing. Kesavdas and 
Matiram, for their part, left to posterity the interpretation of their actions but 
in either case there isn’t much room for doubt that they actively invented a 
new classical idiom of Hindi. 

Even if the basic poetic structures of Braj and Sanskrit Advya are similar, 
distinct new expressive opportunities were afforded by the vernacular medium, 
very few of which have been theorized in a satisfactory manner. In premodern 
times Sanskrit was revered as the suravani, language of the gods, perfect in form 
and set in grammatical structure, whereas Braj was a lowly naravani, a language of 
men, imperfect and changeable. Some of the literary power of Brajbhasha courtly 
poetry often ironically stems from its very “corruptness”—a feature that “perfect” 
Sanskrit with its linguistic fixity was by definition not supposed to exhibit.!7° 
Persian and Arabic words were used creatively to deepen the semantic textures of 
Brajbhasha kavya, which enabled the development of a new, more hybrid literary 
register. The interface with the Indo-Muslim political sphere is yet another place 
where riti poetry departed dramatically from earlier heritage. The practice of 
kavya in this period necessitated that poets accommodate polo, Islamicate textiles, 
Persian political vocabulary, and various other signs of the Mughal state with 
which Rajput courts had been embroiled since the sixteenth century. Political 
relationships had cultural effects. This linguistic and cultural hybridity consti- 
tuted one of the most dramatic breaks from Sanskrit in the system of riti poetics, 
which otherwise had so much in common with classical traditions—to the extent 
that perhaps fully half of Braj court kavya consists of textbooks on alankarasastra. 

We have explored here the deep ties between the riti style of kavya and the 
self-presentation of three specific Rajput courts. But the approach is generaliz- 
able. There are dozens if not hundreds of instances of similar texts from 
comparable local courts in the early modern period, which in addition to their 
noteworthy literary features reveal how culture and power operated outside of 
Persianate Delhi, Agra, or Lahore. That the Kachhwahas of Amber and other 
leading Rajput mansabdars contributed in decisive ways to the consolidation of 
the Mughal state from Akbar’s day is an inarguable fact of early modern Indian 
history. Less known is a related issue from literary history: the needs of 
mansabdari court culture were a substantial factor in the rise of new vernacular 
forms of kavya during the Mughal period. 

The textual ramifications of these new zones of political contact are barely 
understood, as are the relationships between riti and contemporary Persian texts. 


130. Sanskrit could, however, take on shades of its locale, as when writers in Tamil lands 
inflected their kdvya in distinctly regional ways. See Bronner and Shulman 2006. 
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It can be no accident that the earliest instances of riti literature stem from either 
the Mughal court or the mansabdari Rajput courts that were in close dialogue 
with the Mughals.!3! We have seen in the case of Amber, Orchha, and Bundi 
that these new textual forms are partly a dialogue with Mughal power and it is 
certainly arresting to consider that the Mancarit of Narottam was written at vir- 
tually the same time as Abii al-Fazl’s far more famous Akbarnamah (composed 
between 1589-95). New political configurations demanded new types of 
textuality. The Bundi rulers were patronizing Sanskrit kdvya in the 1590s and 
sponsored a Surjanacaritra, only later turning to Brajbhasha. Within a decade— 
at just about the time Jahangir began writing his memoirs, in fact—the newly 
coronated Bundela king commissioned a biography from Kesavdas. This brings 
us to a last point about these texts. Like the Persian memoirs and tarikh 
(chronicle) traditions, Brajbhasha kavya was history—“history in the vernac- 
ular”—produced in accordance with an epistemology that, while hardly histori- 
cist in a Rankean sense, constituted a significant narrativization of the past for 
its local readership.!3* Narottam Kavi wrote with tremendous poetic flair of 
Man Singh's victories at Haldighati and in the far-off lands of Kabul and Bihar. 
In recounting the more local struggles between Ram Shah and Bir Singh Deo 
Bundela, Kesavdas used a variety of tactics that range from straightforward 
reporting to referencing the Ramayana (considered both kavya and itihasa by 
the Indian tradition), apparently in order to lace his work with intertextual 
irony. With its interweaving of sastrik threads into a narrative that also displays 
considerable verisimilitude, Kesavdas’s is a challenging but rewarding type of 
history to parse. Although couched in a very different genre—a textbook on 
classical poetic theory—the Lalitlalam too contains many references to Mughal 
politics (the infamous succession struggle waged between Aurangzeb and 
Dara Shikoh is a case in point) and is also a window onto the complexities of 
mansabdari service under several generations of Mughal rulers. Riti literature in 
Brajbhasha, with its special combination of classical and contemporary idioms, 
is testimony to the enduring relevance of kavya in the Indian tradition. 
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Poetry and Play in Kavikarnapura’s 


Play Within the Play* 


Gary TUBB 


The Caitanyacandrodaya, a play depicting the life of the charismatic 
saint Krsna Caitanya, was completed in 1572 and was reportedly first 
performed in July of that year during the rathaydatra festival of the 
Jagannatha temple in Puri, having been commissioned for that 
purpose by the Gajapati king of Orissa, Prataparudra. Near the end of 
the play, the king himself, standing in the same temple, obligingly 


encapsulates many of the themes we have been discussing: 


King—(listening) What is this song? 


= fm ° 


Kasimisra—It's about the sweetness of the sound of the 
Lord’s flute. Your Majesty doesn’t understand it because it’s 
in Bengali. 


King— This is amazing, that he, 
The fair one reflecting himself 
as Krsna himself 
in the minds of the pious, 
is dancing right here, 

e . - > 
manifesting Vindavana’s rasa 
here on Niladri— 


* Portions of this essay were presented in a paper entitled “Yamaka in the 
Caitanyacandrodaya” at the 217th Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society in 
San Antonio, March, 2007. 
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the ineffable Primal Person, 

tasting the first pangs of longing 

in a young woman’s passion for Krsna—amazing! 
It’s just amazing, so beautiful, 


how Caitanya plays.! 


I notice first the presence here not just of local references—geographical, linguistic, 
and personal—but of localities in interaction: a Bengali ascetic (formerly the 
Brahmin headmaster of a Sanskrit school in the bubbling intellectual town of 
Navadvipa) dancing to a Bengali tune (the meaning of which is explained in 
Sanskrit) in front of an Orissan king (whose political fortunes in real life will be 
altered by his entanglement with this ascetic) in the presence of the most famous 
local deity in the most powerful temple in Puri, where the even more famous 
events that took place in Vrndavan are now being miraculously remanifested. 

Second, I notice other contrasts springing from the multiple levels of 
Vaisnava theology in its Gaudiya form: the first male (adyah purusah), elsewhere 
reputed to be aloof and unmoving, here not only dancing but actually feeling the 
freshest longings of a young female, in the person of Krsna himself, present in a 
body that is not dark but (as the first word of the verse tells us) very fair, in rep- 
resentation of the fact that the person dancing is not only Krsna, but also 
Radha—or, more precisely, Krsna-Radha in union, which is why every urge of 
hers can be savored directly by him. 

Above all, I am compelled to notice, since the king cannot help restating it, 
something that is repeatedly remarked on by observers both internal and external 
to the Caitanya movement as its most striking feature: the amazing ability of 
Caitanya himself, amply documented in the historical sources, to captivate 
persons of importance and apparent sobriety, not by the force of the texts he 
composed—he hardly composed any—but by the sheer ravishing power of 
his personal presence and of his physical beauty and grace. 

This compelling gracefulness is a part of what is referred to in our play 
scores of times by the word /i/4, a term of great importance not only in theology 


1. Caitanyacandrodaya 10.24: 
raja—(dkarnya) kim etad gitam. 


kasimisrah—bhagavad-vamsi-nada-madhuri-pratipadakam idam gaudiya- 
_bhasipanibaddham iti devena nakalyate. 


raja—aho citram. yad esah— 


gaurah krsna iti svayam pratiphalan punyatmandm manase 
niladrau natatiha samprathayate vrndavaniyam rasam / 

adyah ko pi puman navotsuka-vadhi-krsndnuraga-vyatha- 
svadi citram aho vicitram ahaho caitanya-lilayitam // 
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but in aesthetics and literary theory, the fourth category of references I notice 
in this passage. The synthesis of theology and aesthetics is of course another 
speciality of Gaudiya Vaisnava theory and practice, and a topic that is explicitly 
brought up throughout the play, and that indeed is touched on in this verse in 
words such as rasa and dsvadi. In what follows I hope to point out a few aspects 
of the notion of play that are relevant to the specific poetic techniques at work 
in the Caitanyacandrodaya, and in doing so I will use the word “play” to trans- 
late the Sanskrit term /i/4 and the various words for playing (eli, and so on), 
but also terms such as ndtya that refer to stageplays or other artistic perfor- 
mances. I persist in this because I think the deliberate equation of such terms is 
a central concept in the religious and poetic outlook of our author. 

That author was Paramananda Sena, known as “Kavikarnapira,” born in 
1527 into a family of wealthy followers of Caitanya. His father was responsible 
for organizing the annual pilgrimage of Bengali devotees to Puri to visit Caitanya 
after he had moved there as an ascetic, an event that figures prominently both 
in Kavikarnapara’s play about the life of the saint and in his stylistic approach 
to the depiction of that life. 


A. Playing with Sounds: The Role of Yamakas 


The most obvious stylistic feature in the early portions of the play is the use of a 
special kind of phonetic repetition called yamaka (“twinning”), which involves 
a sequence of phonemes—usually two to four syllables—coming twice or more in 
succession, without any other sounds coming in between. To be significant this 
should be achieved through the juxtaposition of different words containing the 
necessary sounds, rather than merely by repeating a word. An example is when 
the stage manager refers in his first long sentence to a grove of tamala trees 
with thick garlands of leaves, ghana-dala-mala-tamala-taru-kadamba: here the 
sequence of three syllables ‘md /a ta occurs twice in a row, not by repeating an 
individual word but by drawing on parts of three different words. As here, I will 
mark these yamaka repetitions with boldface type wherever it is relevant. 

This device was common in the great prose kdvyas of Bana and other poets, 
and remained common in the genre of the campu, a poem in fancy prose mixed 
with verses. Kavikarnapira wrote a work of his own in this genre, the massive 
Anandavyndavanacampi, which tells the story of Krsna’s life in Vrndavana, and 
which is justly regarded as his greatest poetic work. There he uses this yamaka 
technique so steadily and consistently throughout the work that it has become 
the trademark of his style, easily recognizable as his own touch in contrast to the 
work of others, such as the campziis of Jiva Gosvamin, in which yamakas are used 
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alongside other ornament of sounds and interspersed with them rather than 
occurring steadily by themselves. 

This same technique of recurring phonetic doubling is also the most 
prominent poetic feature in the early acts of Kavikarnapara’s play. To illustrate 
the ways in which it is used on a larger scale it will be necessary to quote a 
couple of fairly long passages. The first example includes a long chunk of prose 
near the beginning of the play, and will serve also to summarize the points 
of Caitanyas movement that our author thought it most essential to know in 


reading the play: 


[sutradhara—] 
brahmanandam ca bhittva vilasati sikharam 
yasya yatratta-nidam 
radha-krsnakhya-lilamaya-khagama-mithunam 
bhinna-bhavena hinam / 
yasya cchaya bhavadhva-srama-samana-kari 
bhakta-samkalpa-siddher 
hetus caitanya-kalpa-druma iva bhuvane 
kascana pradurasit /!7// 
pariparsvikah—bhava, kim-prayojano janéha-diro ‘yam avatarah. 
sutradharah—wmarisa, avadhehi vadhe hi manaso nirvisese “Sese 
pare brahmani laya eva parah purusarthah. tat-sidhanam dhanam hi 
kevalam advaita-bhavanéti sarva-sastra-pratipadyatvenadyatvenapi 
manvananam vidusam svamatagraha-graha-grhitanam anakalitam 
tatra tatraiva sastresu gudhatayédhatayéttamatvena sthitam api 
sac-cid-ananda-ghana-vigraho nitya-lilo ‘khila-saubhagavan 
bhagavan sri-krsna eva savisesam brahméti tattvam tasyépasanam 
sanandanddy-upagitam avigitam avikalah purusdrthah. tasya 
sadhanam nama nama-kirtana-pradhanam vividha-bhakti-yogam 
avirbhavayitum bhagavams caitanyarupi caitanyarupi-bhavann 
dvirasit. 
pariparsvikah—bhava, kim tenéha tene harina svabhimata-vyanjako 
granthah. 
sttradharah—yady api ko na veda veda-kartrtvam bhagavatas tathdapi 
khalv antaryami yami-hate preranam na khalu sa bahyépadesato 
desato va kalatas ca paricchinna bhavitum arhati. 
pariparsvikah—bhava, tarhi katham tatraivodara-mate ramate 
na sarvah. 
sttradharah—vividhavasana-sanatho hi loko lokéttare vartmani 
katham sarva eva pravartatam. vasana-baddha sraddhdsrayate 
hi bhedakatam mater iti. 
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Stage manager—|] 

Caitanya appeared on earth like some sort of wishing tree, 
towering above the impersonal bliss of brahma. 

The pair of birds in the form of the play called Radha-Krsna, 
devoid of difference, have built their nest in it. 

Its shade gives rest to travelers on the road of samsdra, 

and it grants to his devotees all that they desire. 

Assistant—Master, what is the purpose of this descent, which is so 
difficult to comprehend? 

Stage manager—Listen closely, sir. Although some learned men, 
obsessed with clinging to their own dogmas, believe to this day that all 
the scriptures teach, as the sole supreme goal of human life, absorption 
into the impersonal absolute of supreme brahma upon the dissolution 
of the mind, with the single treasure of meditation on nondualism 
as the means to attaining it, they have failed to take into consideration 
the true reality, which is qualified brahma, despite its being present 
throughout those very scriptures, where it is propounded on a deeper 
level as supreme, consisting of Sti Krsna, the embodiment of 
existence, consciousness, and pure bliss, who is eternally at play, and 
who is the all-glorious Lord, the esteemed worship of whom, as sung 
by Sanandana and others, is the perfect goal of human life, having as 
its means of achievement predominantly the chanting of his name, 
with the various practices of devotion, to reveal which the Lord 
appeared in the form of consciousness as Caitanya. 

Assistant— Master, has he, as Hari in this world, published any text 
indicating his own doctrine? 

Stage manager—Although everyone knows that the Lord is the 
author of the Vedas, nevertheless the activity which the Inner 
Controller instigates is obviously not to be constrained in terms of 
outward instruction, place, or time. 

Assistant—Master, all this being so, why does not everyone take 
delight only in that noble doctrine? 

Stage manager—Because people are endowed with various residual 
impressions from the past, so how could everyone proceed along the 
transcendental path? Faith, being tied to residual impressions, has 
recourse to division of opinion. 


In this passage the overall effect is quite like that of a campz, and similar examples can 
be taken from any portion of the first few acts that contains long sections of prose. 
In the very first long sentence spoken by the Stage Manager at the beginning 
of the play, for example, there are more than thirty such yamakas. 
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My second example, which will illustrate the consistent use of yamakas over 
a series of shorter statements in a dialogue, is from Caitanya’s first extended 
conversation in the poem. Shortly after he first appears following his trans- 
formational experience, he unexpectedly asks a family friend, Srivasa, if he has 
any memory of once having died and been revived. Srivasa is shocked to hear 
this, and replies that in fact he does. At Caitanya'’s request he tells the whole 
story: as a young man he had lived an irresponsible life, until he was warned in 
a dream that he had only one year to live. He turned to religion and began to 
practice devotion to Krsna. On the predicted day he did die, while listening to a 
recital of the Bhagavata at Devananda Pandita’s house, and fell from the porch 
onto the courtyard right in the middle of the story of Prahlada. When he has 
told his story, Caitanya speaks again: 


bhagavan—nisam samaya sa maya svapno darsitah 
pragata-jivito "vito pi punar-jivita-danena. 
(sarve vismayam ndatayanti). 
bhagavan— 
sparsa-maneh sparsa-vasat 
kanakibhavam prajatam iva loham / 
tava tu tad eva sariram 
narada-sakti-pravesato ‘nyad iva //52// 
advaitah—evam etat. anyatha na mrtah punarjivati, kimtu bhagavan, 
sarva evaite tava svabhava-bhava-sahacarah, tathapi mad-bhajanena 
janena Ssarirantaram iva labhyate iti siksaya a-ksayadnandena 
bhagavatédam adhyavasitam. vastutah stuta-mahimdyam tava 
bhakti-Sri-vasah srivasah. 
bhagavan—advaita, satyam etat. 
advaitah—bhagavan, murari-mukundadayopy ete tava dasyabhava- 
bhava-dataro, dataro nayandnandasya. 
bhagavan—advaita, antar anayor a-nayo mahan asti. ubhau sa-sankam 
vepate patena kulisasyéva. 
advaitah—deva, ko sau. 
bhagavan—murarer manasi na siddhyati bhakti-raso raséna-daurgand- 
hyam iva visari-katavam adhyatma-bhavanavandagraha-grahilatvam 
evasti. yad ayam adyapy anuksana-ksana eva vasistha-visaye. 
advaitah—kim aparaddham adhyatmayogena. 
bhagavan—tvaya katham idam ucyate. 
yasya bhaktir bhagavati harau nihsreyasésvare / 
vikridato mrtambhodhau kim anyaih khatakédakath //53// 
advaitah—mukundena kim aparaddham. 
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bhagavan—anena nirucyate. rucyate hi bhagavatas catur-bhuja- 
rupam eva tad evopasyam. 
advaitah—kim idam matam a-matam aho. 


The Lord—lI showed you that dream at nighttime, and also saved 
you after you died by giving you life again. 
(All act out their amazement). 

The Lord—Just as iron becomes gold 
by the touch of the philosopher's stone, 
so your body has become as if another, 
by the entrance of Narada’s power. 

Advaita—So it is; otherwise a dead man could not live again. But, 
Lord, all these followers of yours here are naturally devoted to you; 
even so, our eternally blissful Lord decided to teach the lesson that 
through devotion to him a person can even gain another body. 

This is high praise of the greatness of Srivasa, who is the abode of 
the glory of devotion to you. 

The Lord—That’s true, Advaita. 

Advaita—Lord, Murari and Mukunda here also give joy to the eye by 
preserving their abidance in service to you. 

The Lord—Advaita, there is something very wrong inside them both. 

Advaita—Lord, what is it? 

The Lord—The vasa of devotion has not fully taken hold in Murari’s 
heart. He is obstinate in his addiction to the wilderness of Adhyatma 
philosophy, and this has a spreading bitterness, like a foul odor 
deficient in rasa, since even now he takes constant delight in studying 
the Vasistha. 

Advaita— What's wrong with the Adhyatmayoga? 

The Lord—How can you ask this? 

If one has devotion for Lord Hari, 
the lord of the ultimate bliss, 

and plays in the ocean of its nectar, 
what need is there for waters 

from wells or other sources? 

Advaita—What's Mukundas offense? 

The Lord—He says that only the four-armed form of the Lord is 
pleasing, that only it should be worshipped. 

Advaita— Well, is this a belief not to be held? 


It becomes clear in the overall context of the play that Kavikarnapura'’s use of 
this distinctive technique of phonetic doubling is a way of marking his text as 
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being associated specifically with the playing of Caitanya in his Navadvipa-lila. 
It may be that the playfulness of the technique is intended to remind the reader 
of the playful aspect of the actions being described, and more specifically the 
doubling involved may be a kind of reference to the reoccurrence of roles that 
Karnapura believed was taking place in the lives of Caitanya and his associates. 
The next work he published after this play was the Gauraganoddesadipika, 
a detailed listing of the persons associated with Caitanya and of their previous 
identities in the Vindavana-lila of Krsna. It is probably no accident that in the 
first passage in which the yamaka technique is used in marking the speech of 
Caitanya himself, he is speaking, as we have just seen, of one such doubling, the 
identification of Srivasa with Narada. 

There are several indications in the play of how very deeply this phonetic 
doubling was ingrained in Kavikarnapira’s style while describing the Navadvipa- 
lila. One is the fact that in the early part of the play the device is as prominent 
in the long Prakrit passages as it is in the Sanskrit ones. Here is a single example, 


from the monologue of the Goddess of Devotion at the beginning of the second 
act (2.12): 


ammo, ko eso nirantara-garu-ovvea-veana-jajjarijjanta-manaso mana- 
sohagga-vibbhamsa-galananano mae padicijjantovi mam 4loia loia- 
bhinna-dasam dvanno santo santosam padsaanto saam todam 
muncanto vva idha aacchadi. hanta, amhanam edadisie sampatti-pad 
ipatti-padivadie suttha-dasae bhauno virdassa sango sangocaro na hoi. 
na ane dujjanehim kali-janehim kalidiccahido uvvario na vetti. 


(Sanskrit translation:] 


aho, ka esa nirantara-guridvega-vedana-jarjarita-~-manaso mana- 
saubhagya-vibhramsa-glanadnano maya pariciyamano pi mam dlokya 
laukika-bhinna-dasam apannah san samtosam prakasayan svayam 
todam muncann iva ita dgacchati. hanta, asmakam etadrsyam 
sampatti-pratipatti-pratipadinyam sustha-dasayam bhratur virdgasya 
sangah samgocaro na bhavati. na jane durjanath kali-janaih 
kalitatyahita udvrtto na véti. 


Ah, who's this? His heart has been worn down by incessant, heavy 
sorrow and pain; his face has been exhausted by the loss of honor 
and good fortune. And being someone I’m acquainted with, now 
that he has seen me he’s coming toward me, in some paranormal 
condition, showing satisfaction and apparently releasing his anguish. 
I dont know—it may not be such a good thing for me, in this state 
of wellness that gives me this awareness of fulfillment, to have 
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contact with my brother Renunciation. I’m not sure whether or not 
he has survived being urged to disreputable behavior by the wicked 
people of the Kali age. 


Note here that of the eight noticeable yamakas in the Prakrit passage only two 
occur in the Sanskrit chdyd as well, which makes it clear that Kavikarnapura is 
not producing his Prakrit passages mechanically from a Sanskrit original, but is 
taking the considerable care necessary to ensure that the phonetic doublings are 
built into the Prakrit text itself. This procedure continues throughout the second 
act, which has a number of fairly long speeches in Prakrit. 

Another evidence of the importance of the yamaka scheme to Kavikarn-apira 
in the early part of the play is something I find very unusual: he tends to use 
them even in stage directions. A simple example is a stage direction referring to 


the Brahmin beggar Suklambara (1.57): 


(iti nihsadhvasam sadhv a-samkocena tat-padayoh siro nidadhiti.) 
(Boldly and without shyness he places his good head at his feet.) 


A more elaborate example is a stage direction describing Caitanya’s 


mother (1.58): 


Saci—(sa-camatkara-vismayam svanandavesa-pesalam adbhuta-nayam 
tanayam vilokya jata-tad-anukampa kampdyamdna-Sarira 
vag-devatavatara-pratibha-pratibhasamanéva kimcid apathit.) 


Saci—(Seeing her son of wondrous behavior, lovely with the inflow of 
his own bliss, with delight and astonishment, she felt compassion for 
him, and with trembling body, shining like a reflection of an 
incarnation of the goddess of speech, she recited something.) 


Here note also the unusual use of the past tense—“she recited something” 
(namely the verse that follows in the text of the play) rather than the normal 
“she recites —which suggests that Kavikarnapira is thinking of the stage directions 
as descriptive parts of his poem rather than utilitarian devices, despite the fact 
that the play was apparently written for performance and performed in public 
shortly after its completion. 

In other ways as well, beyond the use of yamaka, Kavikarnapiura has a ten- 
dency to pack his stage directions with unusual burdens. In a another bit 
involving Caitanyas mother (5.27), he specifies a list of emotions to be enacted 
that seems more poetic than practical: 


mata—\(sa-bhaya-bhakti-vatsalya-paritosa-balitasru-pulaka-gadgadam. 
Samskrtena.) 
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vairagyam eva bhava kim kim u vanubhutir 
bhaktir nu va kim u rasah paramas tanubhrt / 
tata stanamdhayataydiva bhavantam ikse 
labdho dhunapi na kadapi punas tyajami //27// 
(iti sétkantham dlingati.) 


Mother—(With tears, goosebumps, and a trembling voice, filled with 
fear, devotion, parental love, and contentment. In Sanskrit). 
Whether you choose renunciation or enjoyment, 
devotion or the highest rasa in bodily form, 

Pll see you, Son, as a suckling baby. 
And now that I’ve found you I'll never let you go. 


Yet in other places the burden is urgently narrative, making it clear that he 
intended the play at least to be visualized as being performed. An example is a 
sequence of very dramatic action embedded in a stage direction in a scene set in 


the temple of Jagannatha (6.3): 


(pravisya parsadau sri-krsna-caitanyam upasarpatah. bhagavan upasrtya 
murdhanam avanamayati. eko malam prayacchati. bhagavan 
bahirvaso-Acalam prasdrayati. aparah prasadinnam prayacchati. 
bhagavan ancale krtva sri-jagannatham pranamydiva simhavat 
tvarita-gatir niskrantah.) 


(Two attendants enter and approach Sri Krsna Caitanya. The Lord 
comes up to them and lowers his head. One puts a garland on him. 
The Lord holds out the edge of his outer garment. The other one 
gives him prasdda. The Lord takes it in the edge of his garment, bows 
to Sri Jagannatha, and immediately charges out, running like a lion.) 


But note that even here, despite the starkness of the physical description, 
he cannot help ending with a descriptive flourish in the phrase “like a lion.” 


B. The Renunciation of Yamakas 


The absence of any yamakas in the last two passages points to a feature of Kavikarn 
apuras use of phonetic doubling that is just as striking as his persistent use of 
them in the early acts of the play—after the third or fourth act he stops using 
them altogether. 

There could be several reasons for this. It could be that he just ran out 
of steam. Or it may be connected with the campi-like quality of the opening acts 
that I have mentioned. Perhaps he composed the play after he wrote his famous 
campu, rather than before it as is usually assumed, and began writing the play in 
the same style, but then gradually moved to a style more traditional for plays. 
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Or perhaps he even began writing the work as a campza rather than a play, 
and then converted it to a play at the request of King Prataparudra, and completed 
it for performance. 

I believe that the commissioning of the play by Prataparudra did have an 
impact on the stylistic division in the play, but in a different way. The switch 
away from the continuous use of yamaka corresponds roughly to the switch in 
location within the play from Navadvipa to Puri, where Caitanya moved in 
1510; the greater portion of the play deals with events in the life of Caitanya 
after he left Navadvipa, and only the first four acts of the ten-act play are set in 
the author's native Bengal. We may assume that Prataparudra, and much of 
his audience, would be more interested in what happened in Puri, and so what 
is surprising about the play is not that so much of it is set in Puri, but rather 
that the author gives so much attention nonetheless to the earlier events in 
Navadvipa and lavishes so much sound-play on the treatment of them. 

Some of the passages in the later acts are strikingly prosaic in their narrative 
starkness, especially those that describe events directly involving the poet’s own 
family or patron. I will give only one example, which is the report of a visit by 
Caitanya to the house of Kavikarnapiira’s father, Sivananda. The passage 
describes an occasion of obvious importance to Kavikarnapura’s family, and he 
must have heard the details of the day described many times when he was 
growing up. He assumes that his audience will find each detail as riveting as he 
clearly does, and the passage is entirely devoid of any poetic ornamentation 
whatsoever—the facts may be exaggerated here and there, as always happens 
when partisans estimate the size of crowds, but there is not a single simile to be 
found. Caitanya has been on a visit to Bengal, traveling in the company of his 
personal assistant Jagadananda, and his movements are being reported to the 
king by a government employee (9.13): 


Then he came to Srivasa Pandita’s house in Kumarahatta. And there, 
while he was going from the bank of the Ganges to the house, at each 
place where the Lord put down his foot the path was made into a 
hollow, amazingly, by all the people rubbing it with their hands to 
take the dust from his feet. As soon as the Lord had gotten down 
there, Jagadananda went off to Sivananda’s home, leaving the Lord at 
Srivasa’s. He stayed there so long that Jagadananda demanded that the 
Lord be brought, and also made special arrangements to receive him. 


Then— 


The tops of the walls, all the branches of the trees, 
the ground, every road, and every lane became filled 
with people shouting very loudly ‘Hari bolf 
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Then the Lord, in the last part of the night, 


started out in a boat, escorted by Sivananda. 


Then he went on the road to Sivananda’s house, which had been 
decorated along both sides by Jagadananda with special arrangements 
of banana stems, pots, flower arrangements, and rows of lamps, and 
his face was very sweet with his smile at the thought that Jagadananda 
had done this. When he saw a similarly prepared path on the left going 
to Vasudevas house he was uncertain which way to go, and was told by 
Vasudeva, ‘Lord, adorn Sivananda’s house, up ahead.’ He did so, and 
entered his mansion, after Jagadananda had taken the water from his 
feet. Later Jagadananda himself took that water up to the roof of the 
house and distributed it to the staff of the household. Then, after staying 
some time, the Lord went to Vasudeva's house and stayed there a while, 
then got back on the boat and started off again. There was such a 
turmoil of people standing neck deep to get the water from the Lord’s 
feet that when he saw it he felt compassion and arranged for everyone 
to get water from his feet. Then all the people went on the path along 
the bank, and no one turned back. 


2. Caitanyacandrodaya 9.13: 
tatah kumdarahatte Ssrivasa-pandita-vatim abhydayayau. tatra ca ganga-tirad vati-paryanta- 
gamane yatra yatra padam arpayatisas tatra pada-rajasam grahanaya 
prani-pani-patanena sa pantha hanta gartamaya eva babhiva. tatottirna eva bhagavati 
jagadanandah sivanandalaye bhagavad-agocara eva gatavan. tatra tena ciram eva 
sthitam iti tad-dsaktya bhagavan atranetavya iti racana-vaisistyam api krtavan. 


atha— 


pracirasyépari vitapinam sarva-sakhasu bhimau 
rathyam rathyam anu pathi pathi pranisu praptavatsu / 
uccair uccair vada harim iti prauda-ghosesu devo 
ratri-sese tarim adhi sivananda-nitah pratasthe //13// 


tato jaganandenbbhayaoh parsvayoh kadalistambha-pirnakumbha-mukula-dipavalibhih 
su-racana-visesena Sivananda-vati-paryantam abhimanditam vartmaridhah smita- 
sumadhura-vadano jagadananda-krtam iti manyamano vame vasudeva-vati-patham 
api tathavidham dlokya kim ito gre gantavyam kimita iti samdihano vasudevendce. 
‘bhagavan, agratah sivananda-vatim evalamkurw iti. tatha kurvano jagadanandena 
dharita-carandmbujas tadiya-bhagavad-grham pravistah. anantaram tac-caranédakam 
grha-patalépari kimcid vikirya kiyad antahpure parijanebhyo jagadanandendiva 
dattam. anantaram muhirtam sthitvd vasudeva-vatim agatya ksanam avasthdya punas 
taranim aruhya calitavati bhagavati carana-jala-grahanartham akantha-magnanam 
jananam yad vaiyagryam jatam tad avalokya bhagavatas tatha karuna jata yatha 
sarvair eva carana-jalam praptam Gsit. tatas tata-vartmandiva sarva-lokas calita na 


ke pi nivavrtire. 
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Actually the abandonment of the yamaka texture can be located rather 
more precisely. It seems to me to coincide not with the move from Navadvipa in 
general, but with the moment of its immediate cause, Caitanya’s formal renun- 
ciation. Once he had become a samnyasin, he could no longer live at home, but 
in a compromise with his mother he agreed to relocate in Puri, from where she 
could at least receive regular news about him. From then on large numbers of his 
Bengali devotees would come to visit him in Puri each year during the rainy 
season, under the guidance and funding of Kavikarnapiara’s father, but the heady 
days of his //a in Bengal—an intense but remarkably short period, given the 
richness of its products, lasting little more than a year from the time of his 
transformation until his becoming a renunciant—were over. 

The act of renunciation itself takes place offstage during the fourth act of the 
play, but from the beginning of the fourth act the probability of its occurrence is 
already heavy in the air, and the future Caitanya apparently has already made his 
decision in the tense meeting with his mother at the opening of the act. In the 
next scene he is jaunty as ever, and delivers what will prove to be the last genuine 
run of yamakas in the play. Note, however, that at the very end of his statement 
the yamaka has gone a bit astray, broken by a brief intervention; this is a hint of 
the decline to come shortly. He has just determined that his followers, despite 
arriving late from a journey, still have the energy for some devotional activity (4.5): 


bhagavan—(sa-pramodam.) tad idanim himakara-kara- 
kaladhauta-jala-dhaute srivasa-vasdngana-parisare bhagavat- 
samkirtana-mangalam angikurvantu bhavantah. 


The Lord—(delightedly.) Then you should now engage yourselves in 
the auspicious activity of singing the praises of the Lord, in the area 
of the courtyard of Srivasa’s house, which has been washed with 
water clear as the silver of the rays of the moon. 


When his proposal meets with a positive response, he gets up and heads for the 
courtyard, saying “Here I go” (eso ‘ham gacchami). These are the last words he 
speaks in the play in his identity as the Brahmin Visvambhara Misra. He disap- 
pears for several days, and when he reappears to his anxious followers he has 
become a renunciant ascetic named Krsna Caitanya. 

The precise moment when the yamakas end, as far as I can hear, is in a 
speech made during Caitanya’s absence by the most senior member of the 
Vaisnava community, Advaitacarya (4.2). He is looking back on the last dancing 
session they had, and in his longwinded fashion he struggles with the task of 
comprehending the nature of the Lord’s //4. Note carefully the phonetic texture 
of the first sentence, which begins with some legitimate yamakas but then rapidly 
begins to sputter, with the insertion of other sounds between the repeated 
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sequences, until the repetitions die out completely about a third of the way 
through the sentence, never to return. Presumably this is the moment when 
Caitanya, in his undisclosed location, is becoming a samnydsin. 


vastutas tu koti-koti-jagad-anda-ghata-ghatana-vighatana-nataka- 
paripati-patavasya nija-carita-lalita-kirti-sudha-dhavita-jagaj- 
jana-hrdayavata-ghatamana-tamah-katavasya bhagavatas tathadiva 
lilayitam khalu pratyaksinumanbpamana-sabdarthapatty-aitihyadi- 
pramana-nivahair api na pramatum sakyate vind tasydivanugraha-janya- 
jnana-visesam. tena tadanimtanam alaukika-camatkara-karanam asmin 
nisthamapinatana-lilayitamnasmakamanubhava-gocarastadvyavasitam. Tena— 
yasyanti ke pi moham 
vivadisyante ca taih samam kecit / 
kecana samdarbha-vido 
rahasyam idam ity avaisyanti // 


But actually, when the Lord—who after all has skill enough to arrange 
the stage play of creating and destroying, millions of times, the pot 
that is the cosmic egg from which the universe comes, and who washes 
away with the nectar of the glory of his own graceful actions the 
bitterness of the darkness that lurks deep inside the hearts of people in 
this world—when the Lord plays in that way, it is clearly impossible to 
really understand it without the special knowledge produced by the 
grace of the Lord himself, even with the aid of perception, inference, 
analogy, testimony, tradition, and all the other means of knowledge. 
So Iam convinced that my dancing on that occasion, which caused 
such an extraordinary aesthetic impact, was actually played out by 
him, and is not accessible to my own experience. Therefore— 


Some will be confused, 

and some will debate with them, 

and some who are expert critics will realize 
it's a mystery. 


The end of the /#/4 in the form in which they had known it, perhaps fore- 
shadowed by Advaita brooding disavowal of his own experience in the dance, 
is made explicit by him in the dramatic scene in which the renunciation is 
revealed to him and his fellow devotees. The news is brought by Caitanya’s uncle 
Acaryaratna, who had gone with him when he left: 


Acaryaratna—Oh no, how can this wretch tell them? 
Advaita— Tell what happened. 

Acaryaratna—(in his ear.) So. 

Advaita—Alas, how can we hide this matter behind a hand? 
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So ‘tell it plainly. Everyone listen. (Out loud, with tears.) 


All those sessions of chanting, 

those stage plays, those tableaux, 

alas, have now come to an end. 

All those words, sweet with our laughter 
and loving sport, must stay in our hearts— 
that love and that compassion, alas, 

will remain in memory alone. 

By your renunciation, Lord, 

you have composed 

the destruction of all we had.? 


In the next act, when he is able to discuss the matter with Caitanya face to 
face, Advaitacarya—who, as we have seen, had long ago learned that everything 
is 4/a—complains about the renunciation in terms of //4. But Caitanya responds 
by completing Advaita’s unfinished verse jokingly, with a play on Advaita’s 
name—a running joke in the play, used as a sly way of taking a dig at the imper- 
sonal nondualism of Sankara and alluding to Caitanya’s preferred stance of 


acintya-bhedabheda (“unfathomable difference-and-nondifference”). 


Advaitacarya—What play have you arranged, 
that you have taken up the state of a renunciate, 
which is so dear to the Advaitins? 

The Lord—(laughing) 

Dont you remember, Advaita? 

I’m no lover of the Advaita. 

There's so much difference, 


in form and gender, 


between it and you.4 


3. Caitanyacandrodaya 4.36: 
acaryaratnah—hanta bhoh, kim esa pamarah kathayatu. 
advaitah—kathaya kim vrttam. 
acaryaratnah—(karne.) evam eva. 
advaitah—hanta, katham ayam karena pidhapaniyo ‘rthah. tat sphutam kathaya. sarve 
Sravantu. (iti sa-baspam uccaih.) 
tas tah kirtana-nrtya-kautuka-kala ha dhik samaptim gatas 
tas tah prema-vilasa-hasa-madhura vacah sthita no hrdi / 
sa pritih karund ca sa Siva Siva smrty-eka-sesabhavan 
samnyasena tava prabho viracitah sarvasva-naso hi nah // 
4. Caitanyacandrodaya 5.21: 
advaitah— 
kéyam lila vyaraci bhavata yo ‘yam advaita-bhajam 
atyantéstas tam adhrta bhavan asramam yat turiyam / 
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Caitanya receives a more bitter response from his family friend Srivasa, 
whose revivification we have already read about. Again it is expressed in terms 
of a reflection on /ila: 


Once I died and you, amazingly, brought me back to life. 
Having revived me, how can you now, amazingly, kill me again? 
This is bad play on your part, Lord, and I can’t understand it. 
Can it be that God can play only the part of a child?? 


This is not to say that Caitanya will stop dancing or that poetry will cease in 
the play. The change in Caitanya’s status brings changes in his behavior—he will 
no longer have any contact with women, for example—and his Bengali asso- 
ciates apparently feel a strong sense of separation from the earlier phase, coin- 
ciding with the dropping of the use of yamakas, but the author continues to use 
sound effects of other kinds, and to pursue his idiosyncratic techniques such as 
the use of stage directions as vehicles of lingering description. Note the fairly 
extensive alliteration in the absence of genuine yamakas in this ornate state 
direction from a scene in Puri (8.50): 


(tatah pravisati nrtyanandanubhava-nispando nimilita-nayano nayana- 
bhirama upavana-mandapam adhydsya prasaryamana-lolac-carana- 
kamala-nala-danda-yugalo galal-locana-jala-dhauta-vaksah saksad iva 
premanandah Sri-krsna-caitanyah pratitaru-milam ekaikam upavistas 
tusnikah parsadas ca.) 


(Then enters Sri Krsna Caitanya, motionless from the experience of the 
rapture of the dance, his eyes closed, himself pleasing to the eyes, 
sitting in a pavilion in the garden, like ecstatic love incarnate, his two 
legs stretched out in front of him like movable stalks for his lotus 
feet, his chest washed by the water falling from his eyes; and also his 
companions, seated in silence, each at the base of a separate tree.) 


Note also that much of the detail mentioned here would be difficult to convey 
on stage. 


bhagavan—(vihasya) 
bho advaita smara kimu vayam hanta naddvaita-bhajo 
bhedas tasmims tvayi ca yad iyan ripato lingatas ca // 
5. Caitanyacandrodaya 4.23: 
purvam mrtah katham aho bata jivito ham 
bhiyo pi marayasi kim bata jivayitva / 
durlilata tava vibho na mano- dhigamya 


nanv isvaro bhavati kevala-bala-lilah /| 
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C. Playing with Identities: The Role of Roleplayings 


For an outside reader, a good part of what is interesting in the later acts of the 
play is the contest of wills between Caitanya and some of the powerful people he 
meets after leaving Navadvipa, and especially the two very different characters of 
the augustly intellectual Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, the most important scholar in 
Puri at the time, and the wild Sidra mystic Ramananda Ray, who has been 
appointed by the king as his governor in the southern province of Kalinga. They 
react to Caitanya in clearly contrasting ways, but both express their reactions in 
the language we have come to expect, by referring to his //a. 

For Sarvabhauma the struggle to understand Caitanya is a long and difficult 
one. He is eventually won over by him emotionally, but still does not feel that he 
has any way to come to grips with him in rational terms, as he says in comment- 
ing on the paradox that struck him at his first meeting with Caitanya, that of the 
apparent conflict between his play and his asceticism: 


(Approaching the Lord, prostrating himself, and joining his palms 
together.) 


Even when I directly perceive 

the Lord as he does his earthly play 

under the spell of the various rasas of play, 

I cannot really know him. 

Sadly, a man cannot know the philosopher’s stone 
just by seeing it, until by its touch 

it turns mere iron completely into gold. 


Lord, you are Visnu, the husband of Sri, 
abiding within the hearts of your people, 

yet you travel upon the earth, 

disguised as an ascetic. 

How can we here, so much like beasts, 

clearly experience you, so great in your power? 
Fate, alas, is against us.° 


6. Caitanyacandrodaya 6.32-33: 
(upasrtya bhagavantam dandavat pranamydanjalim baddhva.) 
nana-lila-rasa-vasataya kurvato loka-lilam 
saksatkare pi ca bhagavato ndiva tat-tattva-bodhah / 
jnatum saknoty ahaha na puman darsanat sparsa-ratnam 
yavat sparsaj janayatitaram lohamatram na hema // 
sva-jana-hrdaya-sadma natha padmabhinatho 
bhuvi carasi yatindra-cchadmanda padma-nabhah / 
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In contrast, Ramananda Ray instinctively understands Caitanya, as the king knew 
he would when he suggested to Caitanya that he visit Ramananda during his trip 
in the south (the king admitted that he had always thought Ramananda Ray a 
little crazy, so that he was sure the two of them would have a lot in common). 
Ramananda too speaks of Caitanya’s /i/a, but sees no conflict with his asceticism: 


(Then he divided the hair on his head into two parts and wrapped it 
around his feet, prostrating himself and saying,) 


You are that same lord of my heart, 

the foremost master of rasa, 

my guru in the playing of plays filled with rasa. 
How can I praise you: 

This is natural to you, to be able 

to take on various roles. 

Therefore this role of ascetic 


does not surprise me.’ 


Kavikarnapira’s attention to the phenomenon of roleplaying reaches its 
highest pitch near the end of the part of the Caitanyacandrodaya in which his 
rich yamakas are still in use, in the form of a fascinating play within the play, 
presented in Act 3. Caitanya, who at this point has not yet become a renunciate 
ascetic and is still a Brahmin named Visvambhara, has decided to direct a 
play about the episode of Krsna’s life in Vrndavana known as the Danakeli or 
“toll game.” In this episode, Radha and her girlfriends have been gathering wild- 
flowers and other offerings to present to the deity Siva Gopisvara (that is, the 
lord of the gopis or cowherd girls), who has been appointed by Krsna to decide 
who will be admitted to the Résalila dance. But Krsna and his friends play 
a game of demanding that Radha and the other gopis pay a toll (dana) in 
compensation for what they have gathered. 

Caitanya arranges for the play to be performed in the courtyard of the 
house of his uncle Candragekhara Acaryaratna, and Caitanya himself assigns 
the various roles in the play to individuals in his circle of friends and followers. 


katham iha pasukalpas tuam analpanubhavam 
prakatam anubhavamo hanta vamo vidhir nah // 
7. Caitanyacandrodaya 7.17: 
(tada cikura-kalapam dvidha krtva tendiva tac-carana-yugam vestayitvd nipatya gaditam,) 
maha-rasika-sekharah sa-rasa-natya-lila-guruh 
sa eva hydayésvaras tvam asi me kumu tvam stumah / 
tavaitad api sahajam vividha-bhumika-svikrtir 
na tena yati-bhumika bhavati no tivismapini // 
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The number of levels of representation involved is then increased by the addition 
of two further layers of characters. First, the play is presented as if it were being 
performed by a troupe of actors at the request of the divine sage Narada, who 
appears as a character. Second, several allegorical personifications are also added 
as characters, in the fashion of the earlier allegorical drama, the Prabodhac- 
androdaya of Krsnamisra, to provide a framework of commenting observers. 

An even richer source of complication is the fact that the associates of 
Caitanya who take part in the play are considered to be, in real life, reappear- 
ances of the figures involved in the events that took place in Vrndavana: the 
“Vyndavana-lila” of Krsna and his associates being depicted in the play per- 
formed for Narada is paralleled by the “Navadvipa-lila” of Krsna Caitanya and 
his associates in Bengal, acting as a kind of very long-running repertory company 
in real life, with the casting later catologued in detail by Kavikarnapira in the 
lists of correspondences given in his Gauraganoddesadipikda. 

To make things still more complicated, the casting done by Caitanya for the 
play within the play does not completely follow these actual correspondences. 
Although he assigns some persons the task of playing the individuals they really 
were in their earlier lives in Vrndavana, others are assigned by Caitanya to play 
the roles of individuals who have now appeared as someone else, and still others 
are assigned by him to jobs on the stage crew, including the curtain handler 
(Vasudevacarya, who in Vmndavana had been a gopi), the ticket manager (Caitanya's 
classmate Srivasa), the doorman (his former neighbor Gangadasa Pandita, who 
had been Narada’s friend Parvata), and the security guard (his uncle Candrasekhara 
Acaryaratna). 

The result is a dizzying number of levels of representation. Members of the 
audience at a performance of the Caitanyacandrodaya would have found them- 
selves watching the allegorical character Love of God (Premabhakti, who along 
with her friend Friendship is invisible to the other characters in the play within 
the play) watching Narada (who is visible to Love of God and to Friendship but 
hidden from the other characters, and who is played by himself in the person of 
Caitanya’s family friend Srivasa Pandita, who had already been Narada in his life 
in Vrndavana, and who doubles as ticket collector) watching Krsna (who has 
now reappeared as Krsna Caitanya but who as Krsna Vasudeva in the play within 
the play is played by Caitanya’s elder associate Advaitacarya, who in real life is 
the head of the Vaisnavas in Navadvipa and an incarnation of the god Siva who 
in the play within the play is being worshipped by Radha) watching Radha 
(played by herself in the person of Caitanya, who is actually both Krsna and 
Radha together), and so on. 

To this must be added, as another level of representational complication, the 
devices through which most Sanskrit plays provide an extra level by having some 
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of the actors appear on stage at the beginning of the play as the stage manager 
and his associates, before reappearing as characters within the play. Caitanya 
assigned to some of these tasks persons identified by Kavikarnapira as having 
been associates of Vaisnava avatars who appeared earlier than Krsna. Thus the 
stage manager (sétradhdara) in the play within the play was Haridasa Thakkura, 
a Muslim who was a reappearance of the Prahlada associated with the man-lion 
avatar Nrsimha. The casting of the stage manager's mother-in-law was more 
complex; she appears in the play within the play as an old woman accompanying 
Radha, and played by Yogamaya in disguise, who was in turn played by Caitanya's 
spiritual “elder brother” Nityananda Avadhita, considered to be a reapparance 
not only of Krsna’s brother Balarama but also of Laksmana, brother of the earlier 
avatar Rama. 

One of the most striking things about all of this turbulence of identities is 
that it should be found in a Sanskrit play that to modern eyes is more firmly 
grounded in real-life history than any Sanskrit play before it. Outside the play 
within the play, most of the numerous characters who appear in the Caitanya- 
candrodaya are persons about whose actual lives a great deal is known. The houses 
in which some of them lived are still standing today and are now tourist attrac- 
tions. And this fits with the new emphasis on historical documentation that 
can be seen in the work of associates of Caitanya such as Ripa Gosvami and 
Sanatana Gosvami, who had been high government officials in the Muslim 
administration of Bengal, and of Jiva Gosvami, one of the earliest important 
Sanskrit writers from whom we have handwritten documents. 

But the same attention to record-keeping is reflected in Kavikarnapura's 
detailed cataloguing of the correspondences between the figures who lived in 
Virndavana and those living in Navadvipa. More importantly, the playing of 
roles is essential to their spiritual lives, not merely on the superficial level of 
acting in little dramas like the play within the play, which is something they are 
described as having done in real life, but especially because play and playacting 
are central aspects of their theology. 

A good deal of information on Kavikarnapira’s understanding of this point 
is fortunately available in his treatise on poetics, the Alankarakaustubha, in which 
he repeatedly emphasizes that aesthetic savoring is essential to both the poet and 
the audience. Here I can outline only briefly four areas in which his remarks on 
poetics differ from the views of a standard earlier text such as the Kavyaprakiésa 
of Mammarta that are relevant to our topic: 


1. The production of poetry requires ‘Sakti (capability or talent), not sastra 
(learning or training). 
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2. Each level of poetry can be bumped up a notch in quality by the use of 
appropriate phonetic textures. Where the works of Kavikarnapira are 
concerned, for the highest level of poetry this means yamaka patterns 
like those in the campa and the play; for the lower levels it corresponds 
to features in some of his minor poems. In this regard his treatise 
represents regional Sanskrit poetics carried to the extreme of a personal 
poetics for an individual poet. 

3. The level of poetry can also be bumped up by the use of suggestion 
within suggestion. The extra layer of suggestion comes from a knowledge 
of the relationship between Krsna and Radha, which doubles the depth 
of the poem. 

4, The real goal of poetry is immersion in the play of Krsna for both the poet 
and the audience. 


Kavikarnapira’s repeated insistence here on the similarities between the role 
of the poet and the role of the spectator is, to my mind, the deeper meaning of 
the story of how his sucking Caitanya’s big toe in his infancy led to his power as 
poet: it was not simply that Caitanya poured the power of a poet into him in 
this way, but more importantly that he learned that dsvada, the experience of 
savoring, must belong not only to the reader but to the poet as well. In the play 
within the play, this notion is extended to include the actors also, an idea already 
built into the role of Krsna Caitanya as actor. Love of God speaks as follows: 


This play of Hari is full of rasa 

even when it's acted out by actors. 

But when the Lord himself enacts it 
together with his people— 

do I need to explain? 

The doctrine is well known 

that in any acting 

the spectators feel rasa, 

not the actors. 

But look—when the subject is transcendent, 
how can there be a contradiction 

if both, being both, experience the rasa? 
That's why Krsnas earthly acting 

has even more poetic force 

than his transcendental acts. 

That's the reason for the play: 

because its power 
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to draw in the people of this world 
somehow makes them transcendent.® 


Given the layers at work in the play within the play, not just of acting 
(Caitanya directing a play in which he, as Radha-Krsna, plays Krsna, and so on) 
but also of spectating (our watching Love of God watching Narada watching 
Krsna watching Radha, and so on), it is in this episode that the Caitanyacandrodaya 
achieves a particularly rich density of superimposed layers and resulting depth. 
In their illuminating essay on Vedantadesika as a poet, Yigal Bronner and David 
Shulman have shown how he used the image of being in deep water to convey 
his own sense of the depth of his poetic experience.? Kavikarnapira, in one of 
the opening verses of his famous campi, uses a similar image; for him the depth 
is the depth of Krsna’s play, and Poetry is someone he takes along for the ride, 
out of gratitude for her help: 


Mother Speech, through your compassion 

I have incessantly found joy. 

But can I praise you through yourself? 

Who would offer water to the sea? 

Here's how I will repay you— 

I will immerse you 

in the flow of the nectar of Lord Krsna’s play, 
from which, I pray, I never may emerge.!° 


8. Caitanyacandrodaya 3.56: 
yéyam natair apy abhiniyamana 
lila harer eti rasayanatvam / 
sa yat svakiyaih svayam isvarena- 
bhiniyate tat kim udaharamah //56// 
samajikanam hi raso natandm 
ndivéti panthah krtisu prasiddhah / 
hantébhayatve rasavittvam esam 
alaukike vastuni ko virodhah 1/57// 
alaukikal laukikam eva saurer 
vrttam camatkari tad eva lila / 
Gkarsakatvam hi jagaj-jananam 
alaukikatvasya sa ko ‘pi hetuh //58// 

9. Bronner and Shulman 2006, 10-11. Their paper served as the starting point of the summer 
academy in Jerusalem, devoted to regional Sanskrit literatures, at which the first draft of this essay 
of mine was presented, and I thank the two of them for both the workshop and their comments. 

10. Anandavrndavana Campi 1.8: 
matar vani tavanisam karunayd labdha-pramoda vayam 
kim nu tvam stumahe tvaydiva yajatam toyena kas toyadhim / 
etat pratyupakurmahe bhagavatah krsnasya lilamrta- 
srotasy eva nimajjayami bhavatim néttheyam asmat punah // 
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Modernity in Sanskrit? 


Viswanatha Satyanarayanas Amrta-Sarmistham* 


VELCHERU NARAYANA Rao 


“May your husband love you like Yayati loved Sarmistha” is the 
blessing sage Kanva gives his foster daughter Sakuntala, when she leaves 
him to live with her new husband Dusyanta.! It may look 
like a rather strange blessing, considering the twisted path Sarmistha 
and Yayati had to follow in pursuit of their prohibited love. The 
Mahabharata tells us their very familiar story, that I will briefly retell. 

It begins with Kaca, a young man from the gods, who is sent 
with a mission to learn from Sukra, the teacher of the demons,the 
mrta-sanjivani, the mantra that brings dead people back to life. It would 
not be an easy task, because Sukra has not taught it to any of his 
students. Kaca is instructed in advance—be attentive to Devayani, 
whom her father, Sukra, loves more than anyone else. Kaca pays 
devoted attention to her and at the end of his successful mission, when 
he leaves, Devayani, who believes he loves her, asks him to marry her. 
When Kaca refuses, saying that she is like his sister, a jilted Devayani 
curses him that the mantra he has learnt deceptively would not work for 
him, and he, in turn, curses her that no Brahmin man will marry her. 


* My thanks are due to Jonnalagadda Prabhakara Sastry who patiently opened 
the play for me explaining the grammatical problems, and correcting typographical 
errors in the printed text, and to Yigal Bronner who read several drafts of my essay and 
made insightful comments. David Shulman and Gary Tubb gently pushed me to complete 
the essay, moving deadlines, which I repeatedly missed. A version of this paper was 
presented at the 14th World Sanskrit Conference in 2009 in Kyoto, Japan. My thanks 
are due to the discussants and respondants. 


1. Kalidasa, Abhijnanasakuntala, Act IV. 
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Now Devayani has to look for a proper husband who should come from the 
next best rank—a Ksatriya. One day Devayani and Sarmistha along with many 
girlfriends go into the woods to play. ‘They swim in the lake leaving their clothes 
on the bank. Meanwhile Indra creates a whirlwind in which all the clothes get 
jumbled up. When they come out of the water, no one finds their clothes in the 
place where they were left, and in a hurry they take whatever clothes they put 
their hands on. In this jumble, Devayani gets Sarmistha’s clothes and Sarmistha 
is left with Devayani's. Sarmistha wears Devayanis clothes all right, but Devayani 
refuses to wear Sarmistha’s clothes, because she, Devayani, is a Brahmin girl and 
Sarmistha is a Ksatriya girl and therefore of a lower class. Sarmistha taunts 
Devayani saying, “Your father lives by the wages paid by my father, the king.” 
A quarrel ensues and Sarmistha throws Devayani in a dry well and leaves with 
her maids in a huff. 

Meanwhile King Yayati happens to go by that way. Thirsty and looking for 
water to drink, he sees this girl in the well hanging by the root of a tree. He helps 
her come out, holding her by her right hand, and goes his way. Devayani does 
not want to go home without teaching Sarmistha a lesson. She lingers in the 
woods until her father, the great Sukra, comes in search of her and hears all that 
has happened to her. Devayani insists that she will not come home until the king 
(Vrsaparvan) makes Sarmistha her slave for life. Sukra threatens to leave the 
king’s service unless Devayani’s wish is fulfilled. Sukra holds the power of life 
and death over all the demons, and the king has no alternative but to give in 
to this wish. Devayani now holds Sarmistha with all her retinue as her slave 
for life. 

On another day, Devayani goes to the same woods along with Sarmistha, 
now her slave, along with her retinue, when Yayati comes there again. When 
Devayani sees him she reminds him that she is the woman whom he had taken 
by his right hand, thus “marrying” her. Yayati is not ready to take her as his 
wife until Sukra assures him that his marriage with a Brahmin woman does not 
make him a law-breaker. 

Sukra arrives, absolves him of the dharmic violation and approves of the 
marriage. Sarmistha follows Devayani as her slave, and Sukra admonishes the 
king to attend to all her needs, except calling her to bed. 

In the course of time Sarmistha grows up to be a woman, her season ripe 
for giving birth to children. She appeals to Yayati that as a slave, her friend's hus- 
band is her husband as well. Yayati sees that it would be a greater violation of 
law if he does not sleep with her when she is in her season—for he would be 
committing aborticide. In course of time Sarmistha gives birth to three sons: 
Druhyu, Anu, and Puru. 

Devayani finds out what happened and goes to her father to report her hus- 
band’s transgression. Sukra, angered by this insolence, curses Yayati to become 
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instantly old. On repenting, Sukra grants a way out, that if any of his sons gives 
his youth to Yayati in exchange for his old age, he may get back to his pleasures. 
This works out well for Yayati when he takes his youngest son Puru’s youth in 
return for his old age, and after many long years of enjoying the pleasures of 
youth, he gives the youth back to him. 

This is the Mahabharata story in summary.” It is a narrative of great poten- 
tial for later authors and was creatively used by several in both Sanskrit and 
regional languages,* but not in modern Sanskrit until Viswanatha Satyanarayana 
(1895-1976) gave it a provocative new interpretation. Before I go on, let me 
introduce Satyanarayana. 


A. Viswanatha Satyanarayana: An Introduction 


If in 1940 a poet in India writes in an archaic language and in meters that have 
been rejected by all modern poets, it is difficult to call him a modern poet. That 
is what Viswanatha Satyanarayana did in Telugu. Being modern at this time is 
clearly defined by most of the writers as being anti-traditional. Modern poets 
wrote on contemporary themes, wrote with a liberal agenda, and advocated 
socialist ideals. They were against caste, against religion, against Brahmin 
superiority, and some of them were clearly in favor of class war and revolution. 
Satyanarayana, on the other hand, wrote about Hindu gods and dharma, retold 
Puranic stories, and extolled Sanskrit texts. 

Moderns spoke of social consciousness, feeling, realism, and mostly adopted 
a vague western literary critical mode and quoted western writers from Shakespeare 
to T. S. Eliot. Satyanarayana spoke of rasa, aucitya, vakrokti, and dhvani and 
quoted Abhinavagupta, Mammata, and a variety of alankdra texts from Sanskrit. 
This was a language the moderns had abandoned some 40 years ago. 

Marginalization of Sanskrit gave precedence to new poets and critics who 
took pride in their ignorance of old texts. They read English poets and Western 
philosophers, thought in English, and even wrote their personal letters, notes, 
diaries, and journals in English. Evaluations of modern literature began to be 


2. Mahabhdarata, \.70-80. 

3. In the late thirteenth century, a Sanskrit play based on this story was written by 
Prataparudra of the Kakatiya dynasty, titled Yayati-caritram. In the late sixteenth century, a 
Telugu kdvya, Yaydti-caritramu, was written by Ponnekanti Telaganarya. As for modern adapta- 
tions of this theme: we have, in Telugu, Pururava, a play by Gudipati Venkata Calam, popularly 
known as Chalam, written circa 1947; in Marathi, Yaydti, a novel, by V. S. Khandekar, written in 
1959; and in Kannada, Yaydti, a play written by Girish Karnad in 1960, later revised and trans- 
lated into English by the author (see references for available editions of these works). 
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heavily based on political and social ideologies, rather than on literary sensibilities 
and modes of presentation. A modern writer has to reject caste, avoid erotic 
descriptions, deny religious superstition, and advocate and depict progressive 
ideas about women and the lower castes. Once he does this, he is modern, never 
mind if his literary sensibilities are not refined. Since Satyanarayana did not fit 
this bill, he was unambiguously classified as old-fashioned and retrograde. 

When Satyanarayana began to write Telugu poetry, a style of poetry that 
was called bhavakavitvam, poetry of feeling, was popular. Under the impact of 
English romantic poetry and the influence of Rabindranath Tagore, bhavakavis 
created a style of poetry which rejected erotic descriptions of earlier poets and 
sang in a subjective and somewhat mystical language of an imagined woman 
they love. The woman the poets describe often does not have a name, or for that 
matter, even a body—the most they talk about is her eyes and dark hair, and of 
course her heart. The best among the bhavakavis, such as Devulapalli Krishna 
Sastri wrote some truly superior poems crafting their words to blend with one 
another to produce a musical fluidity. Their lines lift the reader’s mind to lofty 
heights on the wings of soft sounds. One criticism against these poets was that 
their verses are so soft and smooth that the readers get captivated in their music 
and forget to look for their meaning. You think that there is some heavenly 
meaning in them but you do not know for sure what it is. For a time the Telugu 
literary world, especially the young men and women, were swayed by this poetry. 
On top of that, the bhavakavis made it their mission to reject the pundits and 
their knowledge of alankdara-Sastra. They viewed the pundits as fossilized rem- 
nants of a dead past, with no imagination or sensitivity to poetry. The title of 
their official anthology Vaitalikulu (Harbingers of Dawn), which includes the 
best Bhavakavitvam that appeared over a period of some 20 years, indicates 
the proud position they credited to themselves as those who wake up people in 
the morning after a dark night, which suggests that the period that immediately 
preceded their emergence is one of darkness. This highlights their opposition to 
the sastric rules and regulations the pundits insist on before they approve of any 
new poetry. Reflecting the values of a new Victorianized middle-class elite, the 
bhavakavis adapted the western concept of platonic love, calling the love they 
write about amalina srngara (unblemished love). Love is heavenly for them, it 
gives them immortality, the girl they love is the goddess herself and all they want 
from her is to allow them to adore her, write poems about her. For instance, here 
are two poems from two major bhavakavis who wrote during the 1930s. Vedula 
Satyanarayana Sastri wrote of such an imagined preyasi: 


ame navanita-hydaya na yantaranga 
santi-devata asa-pathantarala- 
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parijatammu prema-jivana-vibhata- 


kaisiki-giti na tapah kalpa-valli* 


She has a tender heart, soft like butter. 

She is my goddess of peace in the inner reaches of my heart, 
an auspicious song heard in the path of my hope. 

She is the giving vine of all my wishes, 

the fruit of all my prayers. 


Devulapalli Krishna Sastri wrote this famous poem describing the eyes of his 
imagined love: 


Her eyes have in them 


dark shadows from an endless sky. 


In places you see 
hues of sleep 
from the depths of a calm, clear pond. 


Sometimes you hear in them 

murmurs of darkness that hide at the end of day 
in crooked paths 

that meander through the nipa leaves. 


At other times 
tears from monsoon clouds 


hide in her eyes. 


They are poems 

that sparkle 

with a beauty youve never known, 
and will never fully understand.° 


Krishna Sastri even called his dream love Urvasi, adopting the name of an 
apsara, a god’s woman. Major shifts in subjectivity and sensibilities that emerged 
after the nineteenth century, primarily articulated in Europe, and that had an 
influential impact on the Indian mind are left outside the realm of Sanskrit literary 
theory. In fact, some of these shifts in sensibilities that are prominently observed 
in European literature occurred earlier than the nineteenth century in several 
Indian literatures as well, but they are not noticed because of the general, 


4, Vaitalikulu, p. 69. Translation mine. 
5. Telugu original from Vaitalikulu (p. 56); translation from my Hibiscus on the Lake, 
p. 34. 
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somewhat uncritical clubbing of all pre-nineteenth century Indian literature 
under the cover word “traditional.” Modern, in this way of thinking, begins with 
the late nineteenth/early twentieth century, after the impact of English is felt on 
Indian languages. Because Sanskrit is treated as a dead language, no one even 
bothered to ask if anything like modernity is possible in Sanskrit. Furthermore, 
contemporary poets who wrote in Sanskrit—and there are many from all over 
India—wrote following images, ideas, diction, and styles of great Sanskrit poets 
of the past ages. They are modern only in their theme. 

Satyanarayana detested the philosophy of unblemished love of the bhava- 
kavis, their lack of understanding of classical Telugu poetry, and their shallow 
opposition to tradition. He was trained differently, under major Sanskrit scholars 
of his time, and was a student of the famous Cellapilla Venkata Sastry in Telugu 
poetry. He wrote in a style distinctly unlike the bhavakavis. His images and dic- 
tion reminded his readers that he was on a par with the past masters of Telugu 
poetry. He presented himself as a defender of tradition, with respect for the 
Vedas, Puranas, and Sastras. But in the process he masked his own modernity 
and innovative impulses in his poetry. On the surface he looked incorrigibly con- 
ventional but, if you scratch the surface, he was fiercely unconventional and 
fearlessly revisionist. This double-edged personality still remains, muffled by the 
general din his opponents as well as his admirers generate, with one group pre- 
senting him as retrograde while the other extols him as the present-day Valmiki. 
My plan here is to argue that he is neither old-fashioned nor retrograde. He is 
not modern like his contemporaries, who have an ideological agenda of rejecting 
the past as an impediment to progress. Satyanarayana is differently modern: his 
poetics and aesthetics are modern, closer to a kind of modernism, we might say, 
while his language, meters, and themes are conventional. His Sanskrit play allows 
me an opportunity to show this in some detail. 

In this context an important question arises: Is Sanskrit capable of repre- 
senting modernity or is it permanently frozen in the past, not just lexically and 
syntactically, but in images, modes of feeling, and sensibilities? 

My answer to the second part of this question is no. Sanskrit can be and 
is used to express modern sensibilities. It is not permanently frozen in the past. 
I would like to demonstrate modernity in Sanskrit by taking a critical look at 
Satyanarayana’s Amrta-sarmistham.© 


6. Viswanatha Satyanarayana, Amrta-sarmistam (Bombay: Andhra Mahasabha, 1975). 
Unfortunately this edition is badly printed with innumerable typographical and grammatical 
errors. Satyanarayana never wrote his books himself, he dictated them to a scribe, and not being 


familiar with ndgari script, he did not even proofread this book. Whoever took the responsibility 
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[ have introduced Satyanarayana asa Telugu poet, but with Ampta-Sarmistham 
he enters the world of Sanskrit poets—though hesitantly. Already controversial 
for his impenetrable style of Telugu writing, Satyanarayana feared that his Telugu 
critics would attack him now for entering into Sanskrit. He wrote the play in 
1950 but left the manuscript unpublished for almost 25 years. His hesitation to 
publish could also be attributed to his fear that the old style Sanskrit pundits 
would not receive kindly his revolutionary reworking of the Mahabharata theme 
as a modern play, however much he protested he was being very devoted to 
Sastric regulations. 

For all appearances—Amrta-sarmistham does looks like a traditional play: it 
begins with a nandi, followed by a prastavand where the theme and the author 
are introduced by the satradhara. The ndayaka is dhiralalita, the ndyika is an 
apsara, there is even a vidisaka, and one can say the angi-rasa is srngara. If one 
would prefer a superficial reading, the play fits the bill of a traditional nataka. 
The author even calls it a mahdad-ndataka. That's where the adherence to tradition 
stops. But let’s give the play a more careful reading. 


B. Amrta-sarmistham: A Close Reading 


In the very beginning Yayati enters with a rather striking statement, apparently 
unrelated to the context, and critically intriguing. 


iyam tu vaidiki vrttih prajartham vynate janah 
stri-pumamsau na nirvydja-rasa-sangama-bhavukau 


This is the Vedic way, 

people marry to beget children. 

Men and women never think of the beauty of 
uniting with each other 

for no other reason. 


Yayati wonders at his own thought: “Thirsty and looking for water, what am 


I thinking?” 


to print it in magari script did not do a careful job. A number of grammatical errors entered the 
book in addition to typos. Another edition of this work was published in Telugu script in 2007 by 
the author's son Viswanatha Pavani Sastri with even more typographical and grammatical errors. 
There is no other author worth the name in recent times that paid so little attention to his work 


in print. 
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While they may appear out of context, these words express the central 
theme of the play. This statement will turn out to be the very basis of the moder- 
nity Satyanarayana introduces through this play. 

The ritual path of begetting a son when the woman is in season which 
Devayani and Sarmistha follow in the Mahabharata story is rejected and the 
new relationship of nirvydja-rasa-sangama, love for no other reason than its 
own sake, is created in this play. However, we will not know that yet. The play 
follows the Mahabharata narrative for a while. 

Yayati spots a well but instead of water, he finds Devay4ani in it—hanging 
by the root of a tree. Yayati wonders who she is: maybe she is the goddess of 
water who left the sky because she is upset with Varuna, the god of water?’ 
The king asks her to come out, and she asks for a helping hand. He asks her, 
“Are you by any chance an apsara thrown out of heaven by an angry Indra?”® 

“I am not an apsara, 1am a human being,” she replies. “And you are a noble 
king comparable to the first lord of people, Prajapati, and you always have 
apsards on your mind, don’t you?”? 

Yayati introduces himself: “I am Yayati of the moon family, tired from 
hunting. I lost track of my retinue, and I am thirsty.”!° 

“And you came to a delicious source of water,” she says, making the first 


“Don't try make me do what I should not do,” he says. “I have never touched 
another man’s woman.” !4 

“I am not another man’s woman, she asserts. “J know you are king Yayati. 
My mind is set on you, and you just took my hand.”!? 

The scene moves very fast. Satyanarayana does not waste words telling 
the story, but carefully leaves suggestions indicating the kind of relationship 
Devayani and Yayati are going to have. Devayani forces the marriage on Yayati. 
It is subtly hinted that Yayati tries to refuse her because their union will be 
against dharma; it would be a viloma marriage, a Brahmin woman with a 
Ksatriya man, not approved by the law. But very soon Sukra, the most power- 


ful of the sages, comes and blesses the marriage and absolves both Yayati and 


7. varunaya kupitaya jaladhi-devataya bhavitavyam (Act 1, Scene 1). 

8. ka tuam bhavasi kalyani? bhagavata maghavata sapta kacid apsarah kim? 

9. aham manusi. ndpsarah. yiyam prajadpati-sama rajarsayah. nityam apsaro-lagna-cittavrttayah. 
10. aham candramaso raja yayatih. mrgaya-srantas trsardito virahita-parivaro tra samanitah. 
11. rasa-bharitam vapim praptavan. 
12. akaryam maya karayitva ka tvam? na kadapi para-yosit sprsta. 
13. naham para-yosit. tvam jandmi rajanam yayatim. tvayy aham lagna-citta. adya krtam tvaya 

mama pani-grahanam. 
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Devayani from the violation of law in entering into such a marriage. Yayati has 
no escape. 

Soon Sarmistha’s name is mentioned, and the sound of her name moves 
something in the depths of Yayati’s heart. He reflects: 


triny aksarani hrdayam mama sarmisthéti nibhrta-nidranam 
korakitam mrdu kusumam jagarayanti surasa-garbhani. 


Three syllables gar-mis-tha 
delicious in their depth 

gently wake up something in me. 
The sleeping bud of my heart 


is opening into a flower. 


Something new begins to happen. ‘The story is taking a path very different 
from the Mahabharata version. Yayati feels that his heart, sleeping until now, is 
opening to a delicious and deep experience unknown to him. ‘This is the clinch- 
ing indication that the source of love is the heart, and the love needs be awak- 
ened in it.The karmic action has its means entirely outside the heart, and is 
wholly constituted by movements of the body and activities involving agents and 
instruments outside it, such as chants and oblations. Yogic action, which might 
be associated with karma, might involve sravana (listening), manana (contem- 
plation), nidhidhydsana (meditation). The heart does not form part of it, and 
even its existence is not recognized in karmic and yogic paths. Heart, hrdaya, was 
frequently used in Sanskrit literature as the source of the appreciation of beauty, 
artistic or physical. Kama, the god of erotic love, is well known all over Sanskrit 
literature to be manasija, where manas is closer to what we call heart, and even 
hrcchaya, one who lies in the heart.!4 However, love born in the heart, as a bond 
between a man and a woman, beyond body, and as an experience that gives a 
new meaning for life and opens a new path to an ultimate, is entirely new to 
Sanskrit. That is what Satyanarayana depicts in this play. This makes it necessary 
for Satyanarayana to invent several plot devices, deviating from the Mahabharata 
version, even though he preserves the basic story. Following the original story- 
line, Sukra sends Sarmistha along with Devayani, with an admonition to the 
king to take care of Sarmistha in all other ways but not to call her to bed— 
exactly as said in the Mahabharata version of the story. 

In the opening act, the seeds of love and conflict are planted. Now love takes 
over; at the beginning of the second act, we see the king thinking: 


asithila-mydu-bhavair mauni-kanya-sabhogam 
sprsati danuja-kanya sa muhur manase mam 


14. Thanks to Yigal Bronner for pointing this out to me. 
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upavana-taru-nicaih puspa-rasau nisannam 
kisalayam iva vatandolitam sakhikantam. 


I am happy with the sage’s daughter. 

But the demon’s daughter touches my heart 
again and again— 

like the soft leaf from a branch above, 
moved by the breeze, 

while I am sitting on a bed of flowers 

in my pleasure garden. 


Yayati is not unhappy in his marriage with Devayani, on the contrary he 
is perfectly happy in the normal karmic sense of the word. Sitting on a bed 
of flowers in the pleasure garden signifies physical comfort. The experience 
Sarmistha gives is different. She touches his heart, unlike anyone before. The 
contrast is significant, between the heart and the body. 

Later in the scene, Yayati, repeating the idea that occurred to him long 
before he met Sarmistha, but now reinforced by having met her, says to his 
vidusaka: “From the beginning of creation, a contract between women and men 
has been established for the purpose of giving birth to children. But now a 
certain woman has given up that Vedic convention. She does not seek a man and 
say ‘I request you to give me a son.’ She becomes shy, with tender feelings in her 
heart, suffers silently, and her body wilts.’!> Let us look at this description. This 
is not the conventional image of a nayikd longing for her lover. This is not the 
description of viraha, depicted in numerous Sanskrit plays. Here Sarmistha 
suffers silently (manasi khindati) and her body wilts (Sarire parimlana bhavati)— 
a new image of a woman in love. 

Yayati clearly draws the contrast between Devayani and Sarmistha: Devayani 
is the queen of his life (prananam adhisvari). Note that he employs the conven- 
tional vocabulary repeatedly used in literature describing a wife as pranésvari. 
But Sarmistha transcends his sense of self (mama jiva-bhavam atikramya), and 
she sits in some world beyond definition (anirvacaniye loke tisthati). During such 
times, Yayati says, he does not feel like he is Yayati, he feels like he is someone 
else (ndham yayatih, aham anya iva sphurati me). \t is interesting that his minister 
Bodhayana, who takes on the role of his sigara-mantrin, adviser in matters of 
women, dismisses this description of Sarmistha. “That’s what everyone thinks,” 
says the minister, quoting a proverb, “The river he bathes in is (as sacred as) 


15. srstyader rtu-lagna-buddher jiva-lokasya stri-purusa-samayah prajartham eva vyavasitah. 
adya kacit kanya vaidikim vrttim ajahdt. sa purusam gatva putrartham tvam prarthayamiti na vadati. 
sa sukumara-bhava-parampara-parimilita-citta-vrttir manasi khindati. sarire parimlana bhavati. 
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Ganga, and the woman he loves is (as beautiful as) Rambha.”!© The use of a 
proverb and the quick dismissal by his minister makes it clear that the society 
does not understand Yayati. 

As the play progresses, continuing a storyline invented by Satyanarayana, 
we come to know that Sarmistha was an apasara named Jyotismati in her previous 
birth. She was in love with the Moon, and Indra cursed her to be born as a 
demon woman. Bharata intervened and requested lenience. Indra decreed that 
when she reached her twentieth year, she would end her curse and enter the 
Moon. How was Bharata involved in this? Bodhayana, the king’s confidant, was 
witness to the story. When he himself was a student of Bharata, he was a class- 
mate of Jyotismati. She was good at showing all feelings on her face. Gods could 
not blink their eyes. Jyotismati was good at this as well. Other apsara women 
were jealous and told Bharata that she was not a real apsara. This led to her being 
cursed to be born as a demon woman. 

Split personality is a modern literary phenomenon. We will see as the play 
moves on that Yayati sees more than one person in himself. Reflecting a split in 
the hero’s self, Satyanarayana even creates a split person in the king’s confidant, 
his alter ego. He is two people with different names in one person: a commander 
called Vaigampayana and a friend called Bodhayana. They are not twins. Bodhayana 
explains how this came to happen. He and Vaigampayana were one person, born 
to the same mother. Yayati, acting as a surgeon, separated them into two and 
created two bodies from one. Bodhayana serves as Yayati’s adviser in matters of 
love; he calls himself ‘yigara-mantrin, and Vaisampayana serves as the king's 
army chief. We never see both of them at one time, in any scene, and Vaigampayana, 
who acts superior to his other, does not even approve of Bodhayanass tricky 
strategies. 

Now Bodhayana convinces Sarmistha that on a certain full-moon day, her 
curse given by Indra will end and she will enter the Moon. But Sarmistha does 
not want to go to the Moon, she would rather live with Yayati; since this is 
impossible, she would remain on earth and live in her thoughts of Yayati. 

Bodhayana plans things in such a way that Yayati enters Sarmistha’s palace 
on the appointed day. Sarmistha is already ill with her longing for Yayati and her 
thoughts that she is going to die soon make the illness more severe. The moment 
Yayati enters, she thinks he is the Moon himself, or worse, Yama the god of 
death, and that her end is near. But instead Yayati announces himself and assures 
her he is neither Moon, nor Yama. 

Sarmistha, who has imagined that she was almost at the doorway to her 
death, recovers on seeing Yayati. Soon after, they are married in the gandharva 
manner. 


16. This is translation of a Telugu proverb: t4 munigindi ganga, ta valacindi rambha. 
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In the eighth act, we see Sukra as he is coming out of Vrsaparvan’s palace 
theater, where he has watched a play. (Apparently the play is based on the theme 
of the love between Yayati and Sarmistha, but we are not told who the author/ 
producer of the play is; as is hinted later, the producer of the play is Bharata him- 
self). Sukra is deeply impressed by the effect the play has had on him. For the 
first time he realizes that this is a new experience, an aesthetic experience, 
comparable only to the experience of the ultimate, brahmananda. 


trayi-vithyam uktam yama-niyama-margena hydaya- 
sphurad-vahnau taptva Siva-maya-mahas capyam iti yat 
katha-praptauddatya-pravahana-samaropita-manah 
prakrste ca sthayiny api bhavati hardam siva-mayam 


The light of the eternal 

is attained by consuming oneself in the fire 

ignited inside the heart 

by control and discipline—as directed in the Three Texts. 
The same light of the ultimate 

is felt in the heart 

from the intensity of emotion 

arising out of an elevated story 

creating a mindfulness immersing 


everything in itself. 


And moreover, this experience is felt by ordinary people living their life in 
this world of desires, hopes, failures and sadness in all its perplexity. Later, Sukra 
explains further in his conversation with his student, Mahesana: 


You know Sarmistha, the girl who was made to serve my daughter. 
My son-in-law had his mind totally immersed in the thoughts of her, 
kept thinking of her all the time and lost himself in them. At that 
time the king felt a strange experience in his own self. He related that 
experience to Bhararta. That was very helpful to the great author of 
the Natya-sastra in developing his rasa theory. 


He continues, this time in verse: 


manasi viharamanan susthu sangrhya bhavan 
muni-gata-hydaye sve sancinoty atta-tejah 
hydaya-kuhara-magnah samskrtir unnamayya 
prakatayati kavindro manase sphirjatis tah 
The yogi, who holds light, 


gathers the various feelings playing out in his mind 
and collects them in his silent heart. 
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And the poet brings out 
the latent thoughts hidden in the heart 
and gives expression to them 


brilliantly through his mind. 


The strange experience felt by Yayati is further explained in the ninth act. 
This experience becomes clear to Yayati when Sukra’s student Maheéana, a 
rather spicy and sharp fellow, comes to the king to deliver a message from 
Sukra to Devayani. Yayati happens to be in his forest resort, away from his 
palace. MaheSana goes there and, finding no guard at the gate, goes forward 
and stands in the presence of the king. The king looks at him and, amused at 
his no-nonsense manner, tells him that this resort is beyond limits to others. 
MahesSana quickly retorts: “I am not another, I am myself.” This retort triggers 
a certain clarity in Yayati’s mind. 

As explained by the king’s confidant (who appears as Vaisampayana) in the 
ninth act, this is how it has gone in Yayati’s mind: When the king feels “I am 
me’ he is one person. When he says “I am Yayati”, he is another person. The 
king loves Sarmistha. The king kept thinking of her but was also afraid of 
thinking of her because of Sukra’s prohibition. Lost in such thoughts, he got 
totally immersed in them. During such times he felt he was seeing within him- 
self a third person, other than his two selves. He told this to sage Bharata, and 
Bharata declared that vasa happens in the spectator’s mind.!” 

Satyanarayana explains this cryptic statement a little more in his preface. In 
the earlier stages of his writing the Ndétya-sastra, sage Bharata himself did not 
have a clear idea as to where rasa experience happens: In the mind of the author 
of the play? In the person of the character? In the actor who plays the role? 
Or, does it happen in the spectator? According to Satyanarayana, when sage 
Bharata was told of the experience of a third person in Yayati’s mind, he con- 
cluded that the rasa experience happens in the person who watches the play 
(samajika). 

There are two new ideas that are introduced here quietly in the name of 
Bharata. We know that Bharata does not discuss in his Natya-sastra the question 
of where the rasa experience takes place. That is famously discussed by 
Abhinavagupta and through him we know that the question engaged the 
attention of earlier scholars: Sankuka, Lollata, and Bhattanayaka. The two ideas 


17. aham aham iti purusah prathamah. yayatir dvitiyah. yatha tvam caham ca. danuja-suta- 
sangamo nisiddho bhagavata. sarmistha raja-gata-buddhih. raja tam cintayann Aste. punas tam na 
cintayet. tasya anubhavadin cintayan raja paravaso babhiva. tasmin paravasibhite samaye kancit 
trtiyam purusam raja svasmin dadarsa. bharata-muner nyavedayat. rasah samajika-nistha iti bharata- 


munir nirnayam cakara. 
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Satyanarayana introduces are both new: 1) The subjective experience of the 
person in love (here Yayati) is itself aesthetic. 2) He experiences this as someone 
other than his personal and social self, that is, as an aesthetic self. Furthermore, 
the experience of rasa, says Satyanarayana, is neither karma (ritual action) nor 
jnana (knowledge). It is in between them, somewhere in the middle. Sukra 
explains this further to his student: 


For those who travel by devaydna, the path of gods, to reach higher 
worlds, the wife is a component of action, karmdanga, to produce a son. 
This is a time-honored convention. Now Yayati has created a new 
path: rasayana, the path of beauty, a path so similar to devaydna that 
he calls it its sabrahmacdarin (class-fellow). 


As for the rest of the narrative, Satyanarayana comes back to the main story- 
line of the Mahabharata with a few minor, but significant, changes. Devayani 
discovers that Sarmistha had three sons by Yayati. She becomes furious that her 
husband had violated her father’s command, though she loves the cute boy Puru, 
and runs to her father to complain. Sukra promptly curses Yayati to become pre- 
maturely old. Devayani realizes that her father’s curse actually punishes her 
as much as Yayati, but reconciles herself to living with an old husband. In the 
meantime Yayati gets a reprieve by exchanging his old age for his son Puru’s 
youth, but he is not too happy to leave his son in that condition. He goes to 
Sukra to express his unhappiness. Meanwhile Sarmistha, who has gone to heaven 
by now, entreats Indra, who intervenes and brings Puru back to youth. In the 
end everyone is happy, and Puru is installed on the throne, as the king of his 
father Yayati’s kingdom and Devayani's father Vrsaparvan’s as well. The play ends 
like any other traditional Sanskrit play, with a bharata-vakya. 


C. Modernity in Amrta-sarmistham 


Concepts such as alankara, rasa, aucitya, dhvani, and so on, as variously inter- 
preted by theorists of the past, reflect their general assumption that literature 
does not change with time; it is timeless. Literary experience, rasdsvddana, can 
therefore be changeless as well. The same literary theory that works for fourth- 
century Kalidasa also works for fourteenth-century Sakalyamalla. Good poetry is 
the same in any period. This is what Satyanarayana revises in his play. He has 
created a new aesthetic experience, unknown to Sanskrit poetry until now, but he 
does this under the cover of tradition, using Bharata’s name and Sukra’s approval. 

You can see that Satyanarayana uses the same terms as the traditional 
alankarikas, but creates an entirely new concept, nowhere found in Sanskrit 
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dlankarika literature. Rasdnanda is considered in alankdra texts as an experience 
that has alaukika (other-worldly) characteristics and is spoken of as a classmate 
(sabrahmacarin) of brahmadnanda. But it is never seen as an experience that 
can lead the sahrdaya to the eternal brahman. According to alankdra texts, rasa 
experience belongs to this world, and is realized only during the short time when 
the sahrdaya listens to a kavya or watches a play. It may have some resemblance 
to brahmdnanda, but it is not truly similar to it.!8 In effect, Satyanarayana is 
creating a new philosophy of love in this play. It is not prema as it is known to 
Sanskrit literature. 

This is the central point of the play. Yayati, in association with Sarmistha, 
created love in this world. There was no love in the world before they created it, 
only karmic action. It is necessary that this relationship be chosen freely by a 
man and woman, outside social conventions, a secret known only to them. It is 
only then that this love attains its highest realization. Yayati experiences love for 
Sarmistha neither as his personal nor as his social self. When he realizes his love 
for Sarmistha, he does so as a third person in himself. It is only in this condition 
that he is free from both his personal and social restraints. In his freedom he 
finds a space that can only be called aesthetic space. 

Love can be free only when it violates social conventions and as long as it 
remains secret. Once it is revealed, it becomes a crime, gets its socially deserved 
punishment, gets contaminated by mundane realities, and loses its nascent 
purity. Yayati becomes prematurely old for violating Sukra’s orders, but his love 
for Sarmistha lives, and Sarmistha herself lives. She remains an eternal symbol 
of love. That’s why the name of the play is Amrta-sarmistham, “Sarmistha who 
lives forever.” In effect love lives for human beings to find the path to the 
ultimate. | 

Love in Satyanarayana’s play is not srigara, known to the alankdra-Sastra. 
There are no routine descriptions of eroticism in the relationship between Yayati 
and Sarmistha, none of the usual savicaribhavas, or descriptions of the physical 
details of Sarmistha’s body from head to foot. Her separation from Yayati does 
not require the prescribed blaming of the moon or a series of cooling services of 
lotus leaves and sandal paste. The hero does not go to the garden to forget his 
pain from the absence of the beloved, only to be yet more painfully reminded of 
her by the blooming trees and buzzing bees. Neither does the hero try to paint 
her picture only to see that tears from his eyes blur the painting even before it is 
finished (as for instance, Yayati does in Prataparudra’s late-thirteenth-century 
Sanskrit play, Yayati-caritra). 


18. A number of references may be given to discussions of this well-known distinction. For a 
very detailed treatment, see Masson and Patwardhan 1969, 161-64. 
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Satyanarayana believes that the modern period beginning from the nineteenth 
century destroyed human essence and created monstrous mechanical structures 
that deprive the human being of a chance to belong. He does not—like the mod- 
ernists—break with the past or declare war on tradition. Instead he declares war 
on colonial modernity. All his life he fought against the modernity brought 
by colonial imposition, which most of his contemporaries passionately adhered 
to because they believed it led to progress. His contemporaries did not see 
Satyanarayanas mission and dubbed him anti-modern and traditional. 

He creates in this play a new myth, a myth of the birth of love, locating it 
in ancient time. This is not a traditional mythological play; it is a modern 
“mythic” play. The myth he creates for humanity is love, not kama, or moha— 
both of which had already been written about in Sanskrit kévya over and over. 
Neither is this bhakti, which moved syigadra to a world beyond the human. 
What Satyanarayana created is love, which is totally human and worldly, and 
which at the same time makes the human being realize the eternal. ‘This gives to 
the human world a sense of fullness, realization, and meaning, which are merci- 
lessly robbed by a soulless world. It brings back to the human beings a sense of 
beauty and joy removed from them by a senseless drive to power and wealth. 

However, Satyanarayana insists that he wrote this play right along the lines 
of Kalidasa and Bhavabhati. He clearly declares in his preface: piurva-maha- 
bharatiya-kavi-patham anusarami sma. bharatiya-maha-nataka-svaripam mama 
hrdaye yadréiam gocaritam tadrsam eva maya nirmitam iti. bhavana-dardhyena 
pracalito ‘ham. (1 followed the path shown by the great Indian poets. I followed 
the way I saw in my heart the form of the great Indian play. I was guided by the 
strength of my imagination). The key word here is imagination. The conviction 
that Satyanarayana feels, and has stated so strongly in his preface to the play, 
needs to be unpacked to see how his imagination creates a modernity on the 
foundation of tradition. In a way, Satyanarayana is responding to the Bhavakavis’ 
view that all love in traditional poetry is physical, carnal, and lacking any human 
touch. 


D. Minor Characters in the Play 


To see Satyanarayanas modernity more clearly, we need to see the characters he 
created. They are crafted to represent distinct individuals and not types as in 
many traditional Sanskrit plays, especially the later ones. I will begin with his 
minor characters first, who seem like cardboard cutouts in so many traditional 
plays. Let us see how Sukra’s disciple Mahesana is presented. The young man 
means business and does not mince words. His quick-witted, no-nonsense 
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manner comes through in sharp one-line sentences and quick observations. 
When Bodhayana asks for his name, and remarks that Mahesana is a great name 
(mahannama), the disciple asks for Bodhayanas name and returns the sarcasm, 
saying his is a greater name (mahattaram nama). He refuses to call Devayani by 
her title Mahddevi despite being corrected by minister Bodhayana. He insists on 
calling Devayani by the name he is used to as a friend. When Mahesana is ready 
to go, Yayati tries to stop him, describing Devayani in a beautiful verse: 


karpura-guggulu-navaguru-narikela- 
naivedya-dhipa-mukha-sadhu-parimala-srir 
ayati rayati manjutara-kunja-latanta-cida 
sancarini para-parimala-marga-jisnuh 


She comes 

this minute 

her face smelling sweet 

with camphor, aloe, incense, coconut, 

and the flavor of offerings, 

her hair adorned with 

flowers from the blooming bushes, 
conquering all other fragrances on the way. 


The disciple loves the description. He pays his compliments to the king: 
“You see beauty and speak beautifully too. You surely ave a king (tvam ramaniyam 
pasyasi, ramaniyataram vadasi, tvam niscayam mahdarajah). \ will wait until she 
returns.” On seeing Devayani, bedecked as queen, he does not recognize her in 
her new attire, and asks: “Are you Devayani? I see you only by your voice. What 
kind of guise is this?” When Devayani answers, “Your friend is now the queen, 
you know!” Mahesana quickly retorts: “So the yoga-stick has sprouted, put 
out leaves, and is now in bloom! (tapo-dandah patritah, kisalitah, puspitas ca). Well, 
I have seen you, I am leaving!” 

Speaking in short and well-crafted sentences, Mahesana’s character is 
complete and well-rounded. He comes through as a living person with a life of 
his own, and unmistakably independent. 

Another minor character who makes the reader take note is the young boy 
Puru. He is completely confused when he sees his father, whom he knows as 
Candra, is no other than Yayati the king. He speaks in total dismay. His child- 
like words are truly amusing. “How is that again?” the boy says, trying to figure 
out the puzzle. “My father is Candra. Candra is Yayati. Yayati is king. Then, my 
father is Yayati, Yayati is king, my father is king!” 

On a larger and more significant level, the character of Devayani is very care- 
fully constructed with a view to make her represent the path to the ultimate, 
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devayana. The similarity between her name and the path is carefully suggested!” 
by her attention to ritual in her daily life. In a very critical moment in the play, 
we see Yayati get passionate about her. He suggestively describes the sky: 


sakalita-sita-megha-srota-sopana-panktau 
upahita-mrdu-kanteh svinna-kalhara-bandhoh 
Sabala-kirana-varnair vyaprtam vyoma-sima 
natad-udita-mayiri-pincha-samyam bibharti 


The moon, the friend of the wet water lilies 
shines through the layers of white clouds 
and colors them with multiple soft hues. 
The sky looks like a peacock 

with its tail spread out, 

ready to dance. 


Devayani gets the hint, but busily involved in the ritual she has under- 
taken, she directs her maid to tell the king that her mistress is preoccupied with 
her duties of worship, and begs forgiveness. The king responds by saying that 
he is aware of the queen's lifestyle of constant dedication to rites (itya-vrata- 
Sila). He even praises her rites. It is because such rites are properly performed 
by disciplined people that the sky and the earth are united in harmony. The 
clouds, fully satisfied, give rain to the earth and the earth gives us crops. The 
subtle erotic suggestion hidden in the image of the earth and the sky, the rain 
and the crops, is lost on her. Yayati doesn't give up. He presses on, this time 


more openly: 


phani-pati-phana-ratna-cchayam astapadédyan- 
manigana-nikaramsu-vyaktam utsarga-ramyam 
smarati ca mama devyah panim adyapi cittam 
tuhina-sakala-ramyam pallavam va grhityam. 


Even now, 

my mind sees the time I held 

my queen's hand, 

lovely as a snow flake, 

and soft as a leaf bud, 

with the colors of the precious stones 
from the hood of the first snake 

set in gold. 


It does not work. The queen admonishes him that he speaks to her with the 
intent of ruining her rite by diverting her mind (tatha vadasi yatha mama mano 


19. I thank Yigal Bronner for pointing out this similarity to me. 
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vrata-niyama-sramsi bhavati). The king quickly apologizes: “I am not forcing 
you, I am no destroyer of rites (vrata-bhanga-kari). Please do as you wish.” 
The queen leaves promising to come back after concluding the rite. 

The situation where Sukra’s disciple Mahesana comes with a message for 
Devayani, which I discussed earlier, is worth revisiting. The description the king 
gives of Devayani in that context suggests two different meanings. The words in 
the poem are captivating, their sounds flowing smoothly to create a harmony of 
fragrances, caressing the senses in the third line with its repetition of /fj/, and 
confident in its closure declaring the conquering quality of Devayani, who 
doesn't let any other fragrances survive around her. But the meaning of the words 
is not all that pleasing to a man in love. Her face smells like an altar with its 
offerings and incense and her hair is tucked with wild flowers. It is clearly an 
admirable description to the ears of Mahesana, who grew up in a hermitage, but 
there is a little sarcasm in the king’s tone, too obvious to the reader/listener to be 
overlooked. Devayani is too religious to be interested in love, and on top of that 
she would not suffer a rival who acts differently. Very soon we will have further 
evidence of this nature of Devay4ani’s. She leaves as soon as she receives the mes- 
sage from Mahesgana—or rather from the king, speaking through Mahesana— 
that Sukra is planning to conduct a ritual to ward off an obstacle in Devayani's 
life, and Devayani should be in attendance. She asks the king to come too, but 
he has other things to do; he has plans to visit the abode of Indra and the world 
of the moon. Devayani quickly decides to leave the very next day, orders the min- 
ister to have a chariot ready for her, and excuses herself because she has to attend 
to an unfinished part of her ritual. The king says in a tone of mild sarcasm: 
“Go, gods’ work should not be left unfinished (deva-karyam ndvasesitavyam).” 

In contrast, Sarmistha is never willful, demanding or dominating. In her first 
appearance in the play, she admits her disrespect towards Devayani and begs for 
forgiveness (mdm avinayam ksamasva). Throughout the play she is totally in love 
with Yayati. Seeing Yayati for the first time, she feels a thrill deep in her heart, never 
known before (ananubhita-pirvo vikarah). Strictly speaking, she is a demon, 
being the daughter of a demon king Vrsaparvan. When Yayati tells Bodhayana, his 
adviser in matters of love, the latter quips: “Great! Kill the demons but love their 
girls’ (surdrin jayasi, surari-kanyam vanchasi). Yayati admonishes him saying, 
“You idiot, she may be the servant of the queen, but she is as beautiful as the queen 
herself; a demon only in name, in form and everything she is human.” Later in the 
play, as we have seen, Satyanarayana creates a whole new biography for her, and we 
see Sarmistha as an apsara throughout. In Satyanarayana’s depiction, Sarmistha 
seems dreamlike. Of all the characters in the play, she is the only one who is unreal, 
a personification of a heavenly feeling, beyond thought and touch. She belongs to 
a mythic world. 
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The mythic time is dramatically revealed to us when Yayati describes Sukra, 
invoking his presence in the following verses towards the end of the play: 


tvam va bhrgos ca tanayam kathayanti kecit 

kecit vidher uta mahah pavanagni-pakvam 
-tvat-tejasd gagana-mandala-sekharena 

ratnikrto dhruva-padépari visnu-padah 


Some see you as the son of sage Bhrgu. 

And some say you are the son of Brahma, the creator. 

And yet others think you are the light ripened from Wind and Fire. 
You make the feet of Visnu above the world of Dhruva 

shine like a resplendent jewel. 


And then again: 


manvantaratyaya-vivrddha-payodhi-bhangaih 
pitesu dikpati-puresv api satrilokam 

tvam ca prabho suragurus ca maha-varaha- 
damstragra-lagna-mani-yugmam ivéjjvalau stah 


In the space between the eons of Manu 
when the oceans rise up in one huge tide 
and swallow the three worlds 

and the cities of the lords of the directions, 
you, Lord, and the Teacher of Gods 

shine like two jewels on the tusks 

of the Great Boar. 


Satyanarayanas style blends dazzling mythic images such as this with the 
sensibilities of modern humor. He makes his Sanskrit read like a seamless con- 
tinuum of classical thought and contemporary idiom. For instance, relatively 
minor characters such as the minister Bodhayana, the female attendant 
Jaghanavalkala, and Sukra’s disciple Mahesana, all of whom speak Sanskrit—no 
Prakrit is used in this play—sound as if they are speaking a modern-day collo- 
quial south Indian language. Lexically and syntactically it is good Sanskrit, but 
the idiom and tone are completely modern. For example, Bodhayana, seeing 
an aging Jaghanavalkala with the part in her hair turning grey, jokes with her: 
te simanta-pathe mukta-kantir abhati. kascid bandhor maranat praptam va 
mrtanastam? dhanavativa drsyase (The part in your hair looks like it has pearls 
decorating it. Did a relative die and leave you a big inheritance? You look rich). 
Mudanastam, derived from mrtanastam, is colloquial Telugu for a windfall inher- 
ited when a distant relative dies, and this joke is a direct translation from Telugu. 
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Bodhayana goes on to compare the white hair in her part to buttermilk that 
flows through the stem of a banana-leaf plate at the end of dinner (jaratha-kadali- 
patra-bhojana-patre takram iva sramsate sita-kantis tava simanta-pathe), which 
relates to the south Indian convention of eating out of banana leaf-plates, and 
having buttermilk as the last course. Sanskritists would agree that Satyanarayana 
brings local idiom into Sanskrit without making it look hybrid. 


E. Sanskrit Drama in Performance 


There is an oft-quoted verse of unknown origin: 


kavyesu natakam ramyam 
natakesu sakuntala 
tatrapi ca caturtho nkas 
tatra sloka-catustayam 


The play is the most beautiful of all poetry 
and among plays, Sakuntala. 

In that, the fourth act is the best, 

and four verses in it, especially. 


This saying perhaps indicates, along with the high status of drama among 
Sanskrit literary genres, the decline of performance as well. The fact that it iso- 
lates four slokas, out of context, for special mention suggests that the play is 
being read more than it is performed, and is remembered for the craftsmanship 
of individual verses rather than for its performance as a whole. In our living 
memory no one talks of great Sanskrit actors or actresses, drama troupes, or pro- 
ducers. Historical evidence of an active Sanskrit theatre is tantalizing. Actors 
and dancers are mentioned in the Ramayana (ndrajake janapade prahrsta-nata- 
nartakah), and the Natya-sastra itself is a goldmine of knowledge about 
training of actors, rules for acting, the role of the director, and so on. Excavated 
sites where theater flourished speak silently of the active production of plays. 
The plays-within-a-play in Bhavabhiti’s Uttarardmacarita and Ksemisvaras 
Naisadhananda provide some textual evidence, for such imaginary theatrical 
activity could not occur without some memory of such events in reality. 
The most prominent evidence of active Sanskrit theater comes from Kerala, 
where Kudiyattam theater has been producing Sanskrit plays for at least ten 
centuries. 

In the late nineteenth century, Ananda Gajapati, the Maharaja of Vizia- 
nagaram, supported a theater company called Jagannatha Vilasini Sabha, which 
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produced Sanskrit plays. No information is available about the plays this theater 
company produced, but one interesting fact is that in 1892, when this com- 
pany undertook the production of Gurajada Apparao’s modern Telugu play 
Kanydsulkam, which is so modern that it did not include the ndndi and 
prastavana, this company had a prastdavana written for it in Sanskrit. This inci- 
dent, long forgotten, suggests that the traditions of Sanskrit theater were strongly 
rooted in the minds of the producers. Sanskrit theater in Andhra-did not live 
long after the death of the Maharaja, except for an occasional amateurish 
attempt by students of Oriental colleges, that is, institutions established by the 
British government to help traditional scholarship continue—where an act or 
two from Kalidasa or Bhavabhiti were played. 

Satyanarayana was not involved in producing Sanskrit plays, but he was 
actively interested in Telugu theater, where his teacher Chellapilla Venkata 
Sastri, who was himself a master playwright, was a path-breaker. Satyanarayana 
personally saw the success Venkata Sastri's Pandavédyoga-vijayamulu enjoyed 
when it was played to packed houses for decades in Andhra Pradesh. ‘This play, 
based on the popular Mahabharata theme of the Pandavas preparing for battle 
and their final victory over the Kauravas, included a large number of verses. 
Even illiterate villagers memorized these verses and sang them, going to fields 
on their bullock carts. Apparently inspired by his guru, but unmistakably fol- 
lowing his own style, Satyanarayana wrote several plays in Telugu specifically 
to be performed on stage. His students at S. R. R. and C.V. R. College at 
Vijayawada enjoyed presenting his plays, some of which were written at their 
request. He was fully acquainted with the techniques of modern theater pro- | 
duction. We do not know for sure, but it is possible he wanted Amrta-sarmistham 
to be produced. It is one of the ironies of modern literary history that he had to 
leave the script unattended for almost twenty-five years. While it is unfortunate 
that the play was never produced, the stage-worthiness of the text could still be 
noted. 

Amrta-sarmistham is short in length and can be produced without any cuts 
in about two hours. Its ten acts are all short, and the pace of the story is fast. The 
conversations are simple and, as I have already observed, fairly intelligible to an 
educated Telugu audience—demonstrating that Sanskrit is not just for pundits. 
The verses are heavy, but the Telugu audience during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century was very comfortable with long compounds in verses in plays. 
Telugu plays popular during that period included verses, very much in the same 
way Sanskrit plays did. Many such plays were based on Puranic themes, with 
an elevated style for conversations between gods and demons. The audience 
did not understand the heavy-duty Sanskrit of the long compounds, but their 


very unintelligibility created an aura of grandeur. Satyanarayana’s verses in 
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Amrta-sarmistham would not have been any more distant and unintelligible than 
such verses in the Telugu plays of the time. 

Another indication that Satyanarayana wanted the play to be successful on 
stage is the care he took to include dramatic moments that could be visually 
arresting, such as the dazzling appearance of Sukra in the first act. 

Satyanarayana was a good singer, and had an excellent sense of sound and 
music. He sang his own poems, especially his Kinnéra-sani patalu (written about 
a river called Kinnerasani, a tributary of the river Krishna), and his audience sat 
riveted to their seats. His sense of appropriate rhythm can be seen in his use of a 
meter unusual for Sanskrit drama in two instances at the beginning of the sixth 
act—once when the apsard women sing in the background announcing King 
Yayati’s arrival in Heaven, and a second time, when he enters Sarmistha’s abode. 
The rhythmic songs introduced here indicate the change of mood in the play, 
from sad to joyous, from anxious to festive. The story takes a dramatic turn from 
now on; Yayati marries Sarmistha. The festive beat of the drums often heard in 
Kuchipudi, Kathakali, Odissi, and other dance forms, and in folk performances 
all over India, but not employed in Sanskrit drama, gives Ampta-sarmistham a 
certain earthy flavor. I give below the two rhymes Satyanarayana creates here, 
without attempting translations, since the sound patterns speak (or sing) for 
themselves. 


takathom vihaya takathom viro raja yayatir amara-purim 
takathom sva-puram gacchati sura-taru-kusuma-parimalita-sirah 


and later: 


kita-kita-kita-kita svinna-kalhara-bandhoh 
kulapati-caya-malih prapa saudham priyayah 
thakita-thakita tom-tom-tom navananda-bhimir 
bhavatu bharata-mauner yah krpa-patram asit 


In this context, the prastavand in the opening of the play acquires a more 
interesting meaning than what conventional requirements signify. The Natya- 
sastra includes prastdvand as part of the purvaranga requirements; one type of 
prastavand is one that is composed by the author of the play (kavi-kyta). 
Satyanarayana creatively violates the rules of prastavand to make the production 
interesting to a modern audience. For instance, the two characters that appear in 
the prastavand are the young sitradhara and his old stepmother, instead of the 
stittradhara and nati, his wife. The producer enters to inform the audience that 
there has been a problem in his family: his stepmother is angry and is leaving his 
father. She is the one who has trained him and his troupe, and he wonders how 
they can please the audience without her help. He talks about his stepmother’s 
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high opinion of the play and its author Satyanarayana; and just as he concludes, 
she appears on the stage and is persuaded to stay, and the play begins. This, 
indeed, is a very interesting way of introducing a play that involves a hero and 
his problems with two women. The prastavand is classical in form, and yet 
modern because it includes a woman and her stepson in place of a nati and her 
husband—and furthermore, the stepmother trained the actors, but all the intro- 
ductory words are spoken by the son, thus splitting between them the job done 
by one man, the sétradhara, in traditional plays. At the end, it is the mother who 
sings the opening song, a job assigned to the magi in traditional plays. 

In the prastavand, Satyanarayana stands out with his very traditional voice, 
in the director’s words, which express the opinion of his stepmother: 


mrt sprstva kanakam karoti sa iti vyacaksate bhavukah 
andhryam vaci rasa-dhvani-prakatitesv adhvasv anekesv atan 
soSiti-prakatas sama vidhi-padanka-laksa sphuran- 
netramsus caratindha-netara-mahan vahnir manusyakrtih 


He touches a lump of clay and turns it into gold— 
that’s what people who know what a poem is 

say about him. 

In the world of Telugu language, 

he travelled many a path of 

elevated mood and meaning. 

His eyes are set on the feet of the goddess of words, 
decorated with lac. 

For eighty great years”? he has walked the earth, 

in human form: 

the first fire that needs no fuel. 
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A Distant Mirror 


Innovation and Change in the East Javanese Kakawin 


THomas M. HuNTER 


A. Introduction 


If the development of the poetics of the kakawin during the Early 
Mataram period (ca. 732-928 CE) represents a point at which kavya 
sparked a revolution in the expressive capacities of ancient Java, the 
history of the kakawin after the shift of political power to East Java in 
the mid-tenth century brought with it further changes and innovations 
that are, if anything, more remarkable still. These changes ensured a 
special place in literary history for the “Kawi classics” of East Java 
(ca. 1035-1478 CE) and left a lasting impression on the Balinese 
tradition of kakawin composition, which remained an active part of 
the literary life of court and cloister well into the nineteenth century.! 
In contrast to the Old Javanese Ramayana (OJR), an anonymous 
work which I have claimed was the product of a school of poetic 


1. I use “cloister” here figuratively to refer to the brahamana households called 
geriya in Bali. It is not completely accurate to say that the literary life of Bali was largely 
conducted within courtly priestly households, although these may have been the pre- 
dominant contexts that produced the Balinese kakawin. See Rubenstein 2000, 72—125 
for a detailed description of kakawin composition and preservation by priestly lineages, 
Creese 1991 for a discussion of the Balinese kakawin that suggests some were composed 
by commoners. From the evidence of Verses 130-38 of Geguritan Brayut we know that 
the recitation of the standard classics of all three major genres of Balinese literature 
(kakawin, kidung, and geguritan) was a part of the cultural life of commoner families. 
These verses provide a telling counter example to claims for the complete dominance of 
Balinese literary life by courtly and priestly households. 
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practice deeply involved in developing a literary dialect and poetics capable of 
expressing the religious and political ideals of an emerging polity, the kakawin of 
East Java are frequently associated with the life histories of particular authors. 
These were literary stylists who enjoyed royal patronage of the sort that was 
common in South Asia throughout the history of the kavya, and who at times 
spoke in intimate detail of their successes and failures in gaining the favorable 
attention of their patrons. Yet this later period of vigorous activity in kakawin 
composition does not grow out of an unbroken tradition linking the OJR with 
East Javanese kakawin like the Arjunawiwaha (composed ca. 1035 CE). Instead 
it is preceded by a period of at least 100 years when prose translations of 
the Indian epics took center stage in courtly arenas of literary activity. 

We know from the internal evidence of at least one of the Old Javanese 
works in Parwa form that during the tenth century CE there was a conscious 
turning away from the aesthetic norms of the Early Mataram, and a rejection of 
the techniques of “indirect expression” (vakrokti) that share equal pride of place 
in kavya and kakawin. This cannot mean that the study and production of met- 
rical verses in kakawin form died out during this period, for the first kakawin 
produced in East Java clearly reflects a continuing history of experimentation 
and development. One task of this chapter will thus be to demonstrate how the 
shifting fortunes of prose and metrical forms of composition in the two centuries 
following the transfer of the political center from Central to East Java (ca. 928 CE) 
reveals an energetic project of royal patronage that supported a variety of modes 
of literary expression. 

The work in this chapter is also aimed at opening up a discussion of the 
further development of alamkdara [figural expression] in the kakawin, both with 
a view to illuminating the growth of an indigenous aesthetic that had profound 
consequences far beyond the historical limits of ancient Javanese culture, and to 
begin to trace the degree to which this aesthetic reflected developments on the 
Indian subcontinent. As we shall see, the latter task is by no means simple, and 
it may be possible here only to establish the basis of further studies that must 
await the attention of the next generation of scholars. 


B. Not Vakrokti 


As Supomo (1972, 1996) has noted in several thoughtful studies, the period 
from October 14 through November 12 in the year 996 CE marks a watershed 
in the history of Old Javanese (OJ) letters. This is the date of a reading of the OJ 
Wirataparwa at the court of Dharmawangsa Téguh (ca. 990-1006 CE), an 


important figure in the rise of the East Javanese polity and a generous patron of 
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the literary arts.” This reading, described internally in the text (Wir 98.214), is 
important not only because it demonstrates the central role played by literature 
in the conduct of statecraft in ancient East Java, but because it places in direct 
opposition the prose style of the OJ Parwa literature with the poetic style prominent 
in the Sivagrha inscription of 856 CE and the OJ Kakawin Ramayana (KR). 

The Wirdtaparwa (Wir) begins with a section detailing the intention of 
Dharmawangia to join in “the auspicious process of giving a Javanese form to 
the work of Wyasa’” with the aim of “founding a lineage of poets of energetic 
spirit that will be renowned far into the future.” The narrative then shifts to a 
text-internal perspective. Here the mythical sage Waisampayana stands in for the 
Javanese author(s) of the Wirataparwa, while King Janamejaya speaks from what 
must certainly have been Dharmawangéa’s perspective. What is most striking 
here is that through the medium of this literary device, Dharmawangia is por- 
trayed as showing a marked preference for a prose rendition of the Mahabharata 
(Mbh) materials, a conversion from the metrical form of the Sanskrit originals to 
a form that will relate “the essentials of the tale according to fact [...] without 
adding ornamentation or imaginative renderings.”4 In keeping with this aim he 
is described as enjoining the composer(s) of the Wiradtaparwa to “shun the diver- 
sion of the play of poetic invention.”° 


2. At this writing I have been unable to locate any inscriptions that can definitely be linked 
with Dharmawangga Téguh. The Pélém inscription of 893 Saka (971 CE) was issued by Sri 
Maharaja rake hino Sri Isana Wikrama dyah Mattangadewa, from which it seems clear that he was 
a predecessor of Dharmawangsa Téguh. If Dharmawangsa Téguh was reigning in 996 CE (as we 
know from the Wirataparwa), then it may be that he was also reigning in 991 CE, the date of issue 
of the Séndang Kamal inscription. The line containing the name of the ruling king at the time of 
that inscription (following the phrase paduka Sri mahdraja of line 3) is unfortunately illegible, but 
the name of the highly placed dignitary issuing the inscription—Pu Dharmma-sa(ng)grama- 
wikranta—is suggestive, perhaps indicating a dynastic preference for names containing the 
element dharma, or perhaps illustrating a relationship with the Sailendra dynasty like that 
sketched by Jordaan (2006) for the later Sanggramawijaya, an important figure in the inscriptions 
of Airlangga. 

3. umilwa manggala ning mangjawakén Bydsamata [...] téwéka sang kawi n utsahabuddhi 

mwang parampara karéngo tékeng anagatakdala 
All translations in this chapter are the work of the author, unless otherwise indicated. For the 

sake of consistency I have retained spellings with —w- that have been used for many years among 
scholars of Old Javanese in place of the transliteration —v- that is found in works on the South 
Asian tradition. For the sake of readability I have taken the liberty of using —ng- for transliteration 
of the velar nasal of Sanskrit, except when transliterating from Sanskrit, in which case I retain the 
usual diacritic form -n-. 

4. yathabhita tattwa kathanatah [...] tan bhisanana buddhiracana 

5. haywenupasryan drstanta kawi-lila-lalana 
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The crucial point is then delivered by Waisampayana, who assures his royal 
patron that he will avoid “wordiness” and the “figural” style of composition: 


As you command, your highness. Have no fear, for I will relate the 
tale honestly, following it step by step, not allowing it to be affected 
by figural speech (vakrokti) or wordiness (wakya-wistara) .° 


From a historical perspective this is quite remarkable, for it represents a complete 
reorientation of literary preferences between the Early Mataram (ca. 732-928 CE) 
and the era of Dharmawangia, ruling some 70 years after the political shift to the 
Brantas river valley of East Java begun during the reign of Mpu Sindok (reigned 
929-946 CE). The contrast to the situation in 856 CE cannot be more marked: 
in the earlier period we find that everything central to figural speech is marshaled 
together in the service of a literary architectonics easily comparable to the reliefs 
and architecture of the great temple complexes of Central Java. In the latter 
period we find the ruler of a prominent and expansionist polity in East Java 
rejecting the whole notion of figural speech in favor of a chaste rendition of 
events in prose form. One thing is certain: this declaration of a preference for a 
prose style defined in negative terms as “not vakrokti” clearly represents a shift 
in paradigm that cannot have occurred in a historical vacuum. 

We know that during his reign Dharmawangéga Téguh faced serious chal- 
lenges to his authority, indeed to the very existence of the state. This was a period 
when the prosperity and political influence of East Java were on the rise, partly 
due to the skilful use of the tax-transfer system to encourage the opening up of 
productive agricultural lands and localized centers of craft production in the 
Brantas river basin and partly to a growing Javanese presence in the maritime 
routes linking the sea lanes of the archipelago to the international trade with 
China, South Asia, and the Persian Gulf. This must have inspired both local jeal- 
ousies and the concern of the Malay-Sumatran coastal state of Sriwijaya, which 
had heretofore been the major player in the maritime trade networks of the 
archipelago. We know that Dharmawangéa was successful in fending off the 
attack of a rival overlord, one Haji Wurawari, whose name suggests that he was 
of Javanese origin, but we are not certain whether or not this attack was sup- 
ported by the forces of Sriwijaya. And we know that Dharmawangésa’s reign 
ended with a resounding defeat, the mahapralaya, described in the Pucangan 
Stele (or Calcutta Stone), dated 1041 CE. Many scholars believe that the 
mahapralaya was a Sriwijayan attack aimed at eliminating their most aggressive 
competitor for control of the maritime trade of the archipelago. 


6. sajna haji, tan sangiaya parameswara duga-dugan atita padan dening macarita, tan kénana 
wakrokti wakya-wistara 
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Published by Airlangga, the eventual successor of Dharmawangia, the bilingual 
inscription of Pucangan tells us that Airlangga was a “relative” (sambandhin) of 
Dharmawangéa and that he was present in the capital in 1006 CE on the occasion 
of the wedding of Dharmawangéa's daughter. However, this joyous event was 
interrupted by a disastrous attack that led to the death of Dharmawangéa and to 
the complete destruction of his “palace” (kadatwan, kraton). Airlangga himself 
barely managed to escape to the surrounding forests accompanied by one Narot- 
tama, whose name (“best among men’), suggests he must have been a royal 
chaplain or other religious official of high standing in the court.’ 

With this as background it is small wonder that Dharmawangsa may have 
preferred a prose rendering of the Mahabharata materials, which in this form 
could be read as handbook on political action, and the successful strategies of an 
illustrious lineage of mythical royal ancestors. This is especially clear in a passage 
of the Wirataparwa that seems to allude to the political vicissitudes that must 
have been very much on Dharmawangéga’s mind as he struggled to maintain his 
hold on power in the face of local and distant threats to his authority: 


Truly we will not pass over even those parts of the story that bring 

with them a feeling of fear. Thus it will be fitting to open this book 
a times when victory over insolent enemies (is your goal). (At such 

times) my lord King should cause this book to be heard.® 


The reign of Dharmawangia is especially noted for the composition of works that 
now form the major part of the canon of OJ Parwa, including the Wirataparwa, 
Adiparwa, and Bhismaparwa, as well as a rendering in OJ prose of the Uttarakanda 
of the Valmiki Ramdyana.? While the fear of political instability may well have 
figured heavily into Dharmawangéa’s preference for a prose idiom, there may 
have been other factors that affected his thinking on literary matters. We know 
that the shift of the political center from Central to East Java was a gradual 


7. See Jordaan 2006, for an insightful review of the events related in the Pucangan Stele and 
of the several earlier readings of these events. Some of these readings can now be understood as 
seriously misleading, while others are more judicious and less prone to adopting Berg’s regrettable 
tendency to deny that any Javanese text can be read at face value. These earlier readings include 
those of Kern 1885, 1913; Krom 1913; van Stein Callenfels 1919; Berg 1938; Poerbatjaraka 1941; 
Moens 1950; Boechari 1968; and de Casparis 1958, 1999. In this chapter I accept Jordaan’s 
assessment of events, thus dating the mahdpralaya as 1006 CE, rather than the year 1016 CE 
claimed by a majority of the other commentators on this inscription. 

8. tuhun tan trasanana ning katha juga tan kantuna [...] yatanyan wénang ongkaba pustaka 
yadyapin hana jaya-prasangga-dusana réngwakna teking katha de parameswara 

9. See Hunter (2006) for a recent study of the OJ prose Uttarakanda based on the publica- 
tion of a critical edition of the OJ text edited by the late P. J. Zoetmulder 2006. 
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process extending over the reigns of Balitung, Daksa, Tulodong, Wawa, and 
Sindok and that it in part responded to the favorable economic opportunities 
offered by the Brantas river valley, both in terms of hinterland rice production 
and access to deep water ports along the northeast coast.!° But it also appears 
possible that catastrophic events influenced this shift of the center of political 
power. We are not yet certain what these events may have been, but they appear 
to have been related to volcanic activity. Christie (2001: 4-5) speaks of evidence 
for volcanic eruptions that resulted in some areas of the Kedu plain being covered 
with “up to seven meters of hot volcanic mud,” while Dumargay and Royére 
(2001: xviii) speak of the collapse of an important dam on the River Opak that 
led to the destruction of “the whole of the west side of the complex” of Prambanan, 
and was “doubtless one of the reasons for the shift in power to the east of Java 
at the end of the ninth century.”!! 

If we accept the possibility of volcanic eruptions and the collapse of a major 
dam with consequent damage to a major sanctuary of the Safijaya dynasty 
around the year 928 CE, the high visibility of these events may have played 
a role in the finality of the shift to East Java. This in turn may have been 
one factor in the “turn away from vakrokti” that emerged during the reign of 
Dharmawangia. 

It is important in this context to note a shift in the terminology of the 
inscriptions during the reign of Mpu Sindok. Barrett Jones (1984: 5) has brought 
out this point by comparing earlier inscriptions describing the capital of Mataram 
as a living center of political and social life presided over by the resident monarch 
(kadatwan sri maharaja ing bhiumi Mataram) to a later stage during the reign of 
Sindok when it is spoken of as “the palace of the divine spirits of Medang” 
(kadatwan ra-hyang-ta i Mdang i bhimi Mataram). This suggests that the Central 
Javanese homeland of the Javanese dynasties was understood after 928 CE as a 
“place of the ancestors” and lends support to the idea that the finality of the shift 
of the political center to East Java in 928 CE may have been related to disasters 
that were interpreted as portents of further catastrophes that could only be 
avoided by shifting the royal center. 

In this context it is possible to understand the shift away from a royal 
preference for “figural language” (vakrokti) as arising in part from a distrust for 
the kinds of metaphysical power that appear to have been associated with the 
figural style of works like the metrical inscription of 856 CE. This inscription is 


10. See Barrett Jones 1984, 6-7, for a review of the economic factors that may have played 
an important role in the shift of the political center to the Brantas river basin of East Java. 

11. Dumargay and Royére do not give a source for their information, but it would seem to 
refer to an article by Wessing and Jordaan 1997. Dumarcay and Royére incorrectly refer to the date 
of the Sivagrha inscription and consecration of Prambanan as 854 CE, 2001: xviii and n. 6, 
p. xviii, rather than the correct date equivalent to 856 CE found in the inscription. 
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notable for its heavy use of yamaka to present multiple images of power in a 
public setting, its use of an as-yet-undecipherable “secret language” (verses 
20-21) and its incorporation of “chirographic riddles” drawn from the prahelika 
tradition of India (aksara-cyutaka in Verse 23, windu-cyutaka in Verse 24). One 
thing is certain: the literary preferences of the tenth century represent an innova- 
tion in the history of Javanese letters, one that turned away from a poetic, figural 
form of expression that drew heavily on both the sabdalamkdara and arthalamkara 
traditions of India and embraced a prose style perhaps judged to be more suited 
to the needs of a dynamic, young, polity facing political opposition at home 
and abroad. But as we shall see presently, this “prose interlude” in the history of 
OJ letters was not destined to become an enduring part of the literary picture. 


C. Processions: A Thematic Link between Asvaghosa, 
Kalidasa, and the Kakawin Poets 


Before turning attention to the East Javanese tradition in kakawin composition, 
I propose to review the descriptions of royal processions found in a number of 
kakawin that are very important in establishing a link between the praxis of the 
poets of East Java and South Asia during the era of the Sanskrit ecumene. I will 
suggest that the evidence of the kakawin bears witness to a continuous study of 
Indian models even during the period when the figural and metrical tradition 
of the Old Javanese Ramayana had been eclipsed by the prose tradition of the 
OJ Parwa. One place this shows up very clearly is in the tradition of describing 
the excited throngs of spectators who greet a leading hero and his entourage as 
they pass through the court city. 

South Asian models for processional passages are best known from the 
Buddhacarita (BC) of Asvaghosa and the Kumarasambhava (KS) and Raghuvamsa 
(RV) of Kalidasa. OJ sources for parallel passages include, inter alia, the Bharata- 
yuddha (BY), Ghatotkacasraya (GK), Kysndyana (KY), and Sumanasantaka (Sum), 
which is based on Cantos V—VIII of the Raghuvamsa. A partial list of some of 
the thematic correspondences that can be traced between the Indian and Javanese 
sources brings out the degree to which the Javanese poets responded to the models 


of Asvaghosa and Kalidasa:! 


* women (or crowds) push and shove as they rush to catch a glimpse of the 
procession: 
Sanskrit: BC 3.15d, RV 7.6-11, KS 7.57-62 
Old Javanese: BY 2.7—8, KY 25.9, Sum 25.8 


12. We will note number of points at which there is a close correspondence between Indian 


models and one of the processional scenes from the kakawin Sumanasantaka (Sum). At the same 
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* women (or crowds) drink in the Prince or god with their eyes: 
Sanskrit: RV 7.12, KS 7.64 
Old Javanese: GK 13.14 
¢ Prince compared to Love God who has descended to earth: 
Sanskrit: BC 3.24, RV 7.15 
Old Javanese: KY 26.2 (b), Sum 25.7 
¢ Prince said to glow, or compared to sun or moon: 
Sanskrit: BC 3.12 
Old Javanese: KY 26.1 (a), Sum 25.16 
¢ faces of women observing the procession compared to lotuses: 
Sanskrit: BC 3.10, 3.19, 3.20, 3.21; RV 7.11 
Old Javanese: KY 25.13, 26.4 (a-b) 
* womans braid or hair-knot left undone: 
Sanskrit: RV 7.6 
Old Javanese: BY 2.7 (c), KY 25.9 
¢ some portion of makeup left half-finished: 
Sanskrit: RV 7.8 
Old Javanese: BY 2.7 (d), BY 2.9 (a), KY 25.9b, KY 25.12 (c) 
¢ woman's skirt or other article of clothing not completely fastened: 
Sanskrit: RV 7.10 
Old Javanese: BY 2.10 (a), KY 25.9 (d) 


In the Indian critical tradition the contributions of Asvaghosa's Buddhacarita 
to this line of development are often passed over in favor of examples from the 
Raghuvamsa and Kumdarasambhava, yet as often as not Kalidasa’ images respond 
to those of Asvaghosa, reworking them in an innovative fashion that involves 
rearrangements of the literal order of syntactic units to create the kinds of con- 
trastive effects known as Sperrung to the German Latinists.!> Compare, for 
example, Asvaghosa’s relatively straightforward treatment of the theme of women 
rushing in disarray to catch a glimpse of Siddhartha with Kalidasas similar 


time Monaguna brings in new material from the Javanese context, for example building images 
around the shared taking of betel quid (Sum 25.13, 15) or characterizing the king’s glow as resem- 
bling a volcano that burns to ash the flower-forests of the thoughts and desires of the spectators 
(Sum 25.16). These examples are significant in that they bring out the importance of a Javanese 
aesthetic in shaping the work of composers like Monaguna; however, they should not be taken as 
obscuring the larger, overall relationship of Mpu Monaguna’s treatment of the processional theme 
in Sum 25.8, 11-17 with the models of Agvaghosa and Kalidasa. 

13. See Pollock 1977 for use of the term Sperrung in analysis of the Indian metrical 


tradition. 
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rendering of one woman’s reaction to the news that Lord Rama is passing by in 
the streets below her balcony: 


a. Buddhacarita 3.15 
With loud clanging of their feet on palace stairs, 
The clatter of their jeweled girdles, the jingling of their anklets, 
They terrify flocks of birds in the house-yard, 
As in their haste, they push each other aside. '4 
b. Raghuvamsa 7.7 
Her servant supports the tip of her foot, 
But she draws away—no matter that its paint is wet, 
Abandoning her studied, playful walk, 
she spreads—even as far as the window, 
a line of footprints, brilliantly red. 
c. Bharatayuddha 2.7 
The crowds of people, who longed to see Krsna as he passed by, 
Hurriedly flocked to the observation stands, afraid that they 
might miss the occasion, 
Some hadn’t finished arranging their hair, so they ran with hair-knots 
undone, falling apart along the way, 
Others had left off blackening their teeth, so their mouths looked 
striped, half-white, half-black.!° 


Other examples show a line of descent from Asvaghosa and Kalidasa to the 
Javanese poets Triguna and Monaguna, both kakawin composers of thirteenth- 
century Kadiri. In one series of related examples that hinge on figures comparing 
womens faces crowding together as they view a passing procession of heroes 
to lotuses tightly packed in a pond, we find representatives in the Buddhacarita 


14. prasdadasopanatalapranadaih kanciravair nipura-nisvanais cal 
vitrasayantyo grhapaksisanghan anyonyavegams ca samaksipantyah// 

15. prasadhikdlambitam agra-padam daksipya kacid drava-ragam eva/ 
utsrsta-lila-gatir a gavaksad alaktakankam padavim tatana// 


See also Kumarasambhava 7.57-62. 

16. ikang wwang aharép tuminghala ri sang narendra n daténg 
padagarawalan maréng pangungungan wédi n kantuna/ 
handmahayu kesa tapwan agélung rusak ring hénu 
dudu tang asisig hatur sinaliwah katon tan tulus// 


The theme of an article of adornment left half-finished found here in BY 2.8 likely goes back 
to RV 7.8, where a woman runs along with her eye-pencil in hand, having blackened one eye 


with collyrium, but not the other. For the custom of teeth-blackening in ancient Southeast Asia see 


Reid 1988. 
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(BC 3.21), the Raghuvamsa (RV 7.11), the Krsnayana of Mpu Triguna (KY 26.13), 
and the Sumanasantaka of Mpu Monaguna (Sum 52.11). In the Javanese exam- 
ples the windows (gavaksa, vatdyana) of the women’s apartments of the Indian 


tradition have been replaced by the “viewing stands” (panggung) of the Javanese 
world. !” 


d. Sumanasantaka 52.11 

The king of Magadha set out, his drums roaring loudly, thundering 
in the ear, 

All the women who looked on from the viewing stands were 
amazed by his graceful good looks; they crowded together with 
their cheeks pressed tightly together, 

So they seemed to be wearing each other's earrings, extraordinarily 
lovely, arranged in rows there as they watched the procession, 

As if a single shining form, they appeared like the moon divided 
into sections by the God of Love.!® 


David Shulman (1985) has demonstrated the continuing popularity of the 
theme of processions in his study of the w/é, a genre devoted to royal processions 
that gained an important place in the twelfth-century literature of the Tamil 
country thanks to the skill of master poets of the Chola court like Ortakkattar. 
The erotically charged atmosphere of these processional scenes was an essential 
part of a poetics and ritual practice that imbued the king with a potent energy of 
fertility. These were the complement of his wartime powers of aggrandizement, 
factors that must have played as large a role in the East Javanese configuration of 
erotic and martial energies as they did in the Tamil country of the same time 
period. Kalidasa is typically restrained in his presentation of the erotic atmo- 
sphere of the processional scenes, focusing largely on portraying the desire-driven 


17. It may be of note here that while the comparison of the women’s faces with lotuses has 
been retained throughout all three sources, the description of the effects of the closeness of the 
women's pendant earrings as they crowd together is retained only in the Buddhacarita and 
Sumanasantaka, thus suggesting that this figure entered the Javanese tradition by way of the 
Buddhacarita. This possibility is supported by I Ching’s noting that the BC was studied in Sriwijaya 
ca. 671-689 CE. See Takakusu 2006 on I Ching’s studies in Sumatra. He reports beginning his 
journey in 671 CE and arriving in the coastal state of Kedah of 673 CE after having spent six 
months studying Sanskrit and works of the Mahayana canon in Sriwijaya, whose capital is believed 
to have been located near present day Palembang on the Musi River. 

18. mangkat sri Magadheswaratri gumuruh padahi nira karéngw agénturan 

sakweh ning mangungang kapuhan i halép nira pada mapipit-pipit mukhal/ 
kady angarwani sumping endah araras pinatihakén ika n padangungang 
tunggal warna nikabungah kadi wulan sasiki pinarawénca ning smaral/ (Sum 52.11) 
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haste of the women as they rush to catch a glimpse of the procession. By contrast, 
scenes from the kakawin are often more explicitly erotic, in this appearing to 
share with the u/é a greater stress on the erotic aspects of kingship than is found 
in the case of either Asvaghosa or Kalidasa. Thus compare passages from the 
Raghuvamsa and the Krsnayana of Mpu Triguna, both responding to the theme 
of an incompletely tied garment, but with considerably more attention to erotic 
possibilities in the OJ rendering: 


a. Raghuvamsa7.9 

Her gaze fixed upon the window opening, another stood 
with her hand holding her garment, 

That hung loosely where she had failed to tie its knot, 

Its lustrous ornament throwing light upon her navel.!? 
b. <Krsndyana 25.11 

Another woman suddenly overtaken by passion and desire, was 
bewildered by the tumult of her desire, 

Swish—she was on her way without awaiting her servant, who 
followed along after her unheeded, 

Her fragrant skirts blew open, exposing her calves and laying 
bare the mark that is like the bursting open of a ripe pandan 
blossom, 

Her sampur scarves were exquisite, caressing her breasts like 


writing material folded under the arm.”° 


The processional scenes of the OJ tradition provide us with two important 
insights. Through a comparison of such scenes from the works of Asvaghosa, 
Kalidasa, and the composers of kakawin we can say with a high degree of cer- 
tainty that major early works of the kavya tradition played an important role in 
the shaping of OJ poetic praxis, and through such literary links also played a role 


19. jalantara-presita-dpstir anya prasthanabhinnam na babandha nivim/ 

nabhi-pravistabharana-prabhena hastena tasthav avalambya vasah// 

20. len tang ringrang akung wirangrwang adadak turida raga-ragan katanggama 

les lunghalagi tan panganti kawulangiring anututi tan hinerakén/ 
kenkenya mrik angingkab-ingkab umingis prawala kadi pamingkisan pudak 
sampur-sampur ikarja warna lépihan linapitan aharas lawan susu// 

Compare also Arjunawiwaha 14.2. 

Similes comparing a woman's calves exposed by the movement of her skirts to the flower sheaf 
of the pandan are legion. Here there is the complication of the phrase umingis prawala “lay bare 
the mark,” which seems to refer to the woman's mons veneris by way of a sophisticated reference to 
its being a “mark” in the signing of gender, which in turn can be compared to the shape of a 
blossoming sheaf of a variety of the pandan (Pandanus odoratissimus) notable for its abundance 


of fragrant pollen. 
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in the evolution of social practices and conventions like the “viewing stands” of 
the Javano-Balinese tradition. Second, the appearance of processions as a major 
thematic element in the East Javanese and Balinese kakawin suggests that there 
was no lacuna in the study of the kavya between the time of the OJR and the 
composition of the AW. We can thus understand the appearance of processional 
scenes in the kakawin as dating back as far as the seventh century CE, when 
I Ching noted the study of the Buddhacarita in Sriwijaya and a continuing 
development of the depiction of processional scenes that spans the period of 
the first study of Agvaghosa in the archipelago through the heyday of kakawin 
production in Java. 

We should note here the importance of the interplay between textual and 
oral tradition that is evident over the long history of Javano-Balinese textual 
and performance traditions. Kadarisman (1999) has done special service to this 
field by describing the specialized use of language in genres like the shadow 
theatre (wayang) as a form of “verbal art” whose proper field of study should be 
within a field of comparative ethno-poetics, like that opened up by Jakobson 
(1980, 1985, 1987 inter alia). The early presence of performance genres like the 
shadow plays (wayang) that transmitted orally episodes from the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata is supported by the presence of names drawn from the epics in the 
lists of villagers found in the early inscriptions of Java (cf. Christie 1991) as well 
as by direct references from Balinese inscriptions (Bebetin, 896 CE) and descrip- 
tions in kakawin like the Avjunawiwaha (AW 5.9). It seems likely that the “verbal 
arts’ of ancient Java were an important factor in the dissemination of literary 
themes developed in courtly and religious institutions to a larger audience, thus 
further enlarging the circle of participants in the trans-local culture which, on 
the courtly and religious side, was dominated by the production of works in 
kakawin or Parwa form. If we may draw an analogy with modern Bali, the prac- 
tice of reading and listening to the kakawin in the context of reading clubs 
(stkaha pésantian, stkaha bébasan) is one source of narrative information for 
performance genres like the wayang, while the performance genres themselves 
support a continued attention to the epic sources (as well as to other “classical” 
genres of the Balinese past).7! 


D. Airlangga and the Dawn of the Classical Kakawin Style 


Within a few decades of the “great catastrophe” that ended the political career 
of Dharmawangéa, another innovation in the ancient literature of Java was ushered 


21. See Sumanasantaka (Sum 113.4—7) for a description of “folk players” like pirus, tangkil 
hyang, menmen, amacangah, and wayang wong at a wedding ceremony. 
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in under the patronage of his young relative, Airlangga. This was a return to the 
figural style in poetics and the inception of the “classical kakawin” form, whose 
first exemplar is the Arjunawiwaha (AW). Composed by Mpu Kanwa during the 
years around 1035 CE, this work was the product of a poet with a firm claim to 
royal patronage. We know this to be true because the poet himself speaks of 
completing the AW just at the point when he was called away to accompany 
Airlangga on the extensive military campaigns that led to the consolidation 
of his realm. 

Mpu Kanwas Arjunawiwaha, or “Marriage of Arjuna” (AW), made a clear 
break with the earlier tradition of the mid-ninth century and set a standard for 
all that was to follow. It would be difficult to over-estimate the impact of the 
Arjunawiwaha. Its characteristic form and phrasing are echoed throughout 
the later tradition, and its popularity remains undiminished even today among the 
“recitation clubs” (pepaosan, pesantian) of Bali, who rank it alongside the OJR 
as one of the two most important works in the literary canon of the kakawin. 

The AW offers us evidence of several kinds for continuing attention to the 
traditions of the kavya. Breaking with the standard set by the OJR, for example, 
Mpu Kanwa adopted the Indian principle of “one canto—one meter” and the 
formal requirement of initiating a poetic work with an auspicious manggala verse 
(or verses).2? Kanwa did not follow the Indian traditions to the letter. For 
example, he did not adopt the practice of ending a canto with a shift to one or 
two verses in a different meter, nor does he follow the common practice of choos- 
ing a special auspicious word to begin the manggala verse. Yet there can be little 
doubt that he looked to the Indian tradition for these two aspects of kakawin 
composition that remained constant following his innovations. As Kuntara 
(1990) has demonstrated, this is also true of his attention to fulfilling the 
thematic requirements of kavya.”4 

From a comparative perspective perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the 
AW is its relationship to the Kiratarjuniya (KA) of Bharavi, especially in its 
mirroring the reconciliation of the thematics of renunciation and political action 


developed by Bharavi. ‘This is another aspect of the AW that has had a lasting 


22. The Pucangan Stele (Calcutta Stone) of 1041 CE commemorates this consolidation. 
However, only a year after the publication of this inscription Airlangga divided his kingdom 
between two of his sons, apparently with the aim of warding off a conflict that was all too inevitable. 
See especially Buchari 1968 on this point. 

23. See Dandin (Kavyddarsa 1.14) for the requirement of beginning a work with the auspi- 
cious manggala verse. See Zoetmulder 1974, 173-75, 177-85, 473-505, for an illuminating 
study of the manggala tradition in the kakawin. 

24. In general the kakawin appear to follow the well-known list of Dandin in Kavyddarsa 
1. 16-17, 21-22. 
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impact: the development of an ideology of “action in renunciation” reverberates 
all throughout the later history of the archipelago, especially in the areas most 
affected by the Javanese style in literature, the shadow theatre (wayang) and the 
practice of statecraft. 

Opinions differ on the degree to which Mpu Kanwa modeled his work on 
that of Bharavi. Zoetmulder (1974: 240) acknowledged that the AW follows 
Bharavi more closely than the epic version of the Arjuna-kirata story found in 
the thirty-seventh adhydya of the Vanaparvan. However, noting the difficulties 
of Bharavi's language, he took a cautious tone in ascribing more than a general 
influence of Bharavi on Mpu Kanwa: 


At most it might be imagined, though perhaps not proved, that mpu 
Kanwa [...] knew Bharavi’s poem at least in its general outlines, and 
that this prompted him to borrow from it the theme of the unsuc- 
cessful seduction, with all the opportunity for description that it gives. 


Indira Peterson (2003: 161-62, 173) takes a more optimistic view of the possible 
influence of Bharavi’s courtly epic on the composition of Mpu Kanwa. She 
groups the AW with the Vikramarjunavijaya, Pampa’ court epic in Kannada 
language, speaking of the AW as one of two post-Bharavi versions of the epic tale 
that “share the courtly spirit of the Kiratarjundiya.” Peterson (2003: 183) calls 
special attention to the way that Mpu Kanwa treated the climactic moments 
of the wrestling match between Arjuna and Siva, concluding that Mpu Kanwa 
followed Bharavi more closely than did Pampa, or the author(s) of the Sivapurana 
(2003: 183). 

In an earlier study (Hunter 2004) I have juxtaposed the narrative sequence 
of the KA with a combination of two works in kakawin form, the Arjunawiwaha 
(AW) and the Parthayajna (PYn), showing that the PYn aligns almost precisely 
with cantos 1—5 of the KA, while the first 12 cantos of the AW align with cantos 
6-18 of the KA. In another study (Hunter 2011) I have shown that there are 
some differences between the way that Bharavi and Mpu Kanwa describe the 
climax of the struggle between Arjuna and Siva in his disguise as a “mountain 
hunter” (irdta). However, the version of this story illustrated in the narrative 
reliefs at Candi Jago (ca. 1268-1343) show us that the version of this scene 
presented in the KA was well known in the archipelago and was reflected in the 
visual traditions of a later period. 

The narrative core of the AW is nearly identical with that of the KA: Arjuna 
meditates on Mount Indrakila in order to attain the supernatural weapon he 
and his brothers will need in their impending struggle with their implacable 
cousins, the Kaurava; the god Indra tests his ascetic resolve, first by sending a 
beautiful corps of heavenly nymphs to seduce him, then by appearing himself in 
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the guise of an aged sage who advises him to give up his ascetic pursuit and goal of 
achieving the favor of Siva. Arjuna encounters a wild boar that he slays with his 
arrow, but then must struggle with a “mountain hunter” (k7dta), who claims 
his arrow has done the deed; during the ensuing battle, the Airdta is revealed to 
be the god Siva himself, who praises Arjuna for his courage and grants him the 
p4asupata weapon that will ensure his success in the coming battle with the 
Kaurava. 

Although a close comparison will show that Mpu Kanwa did not attempt to 
mirror the complexities of Bharavi’s language to the same degree as the author(s) 
of the Kakawin Ramayana followed the Bhattikavya, there are often thematic 
relationships that show up at the verse level, rather than simply in terms of the 
overall narrative structure. These include verses from the “temptation of Arjuna” 


like the following: 


a. Kiratarjuniya 10.45 
When—before the eyes of the sage (Arjuna)—a gust of wind 
suddenly lifted a corner of another woman's skirt, the sight of 
the bare, trembling thigh of that bashful maiden put even her 
rivals in a fluster.*° 
b. Arjunawiwaha 4.6 
There was one of the heavenly nymphs whose method of seduction 
was to playfully lay her head on Arjuna’s lap 
and pretend to be all alone, left behind by the others to wait there 
all by herself. 
Her skirt slipped open, as if laughing because of its power of 
attraction. 
Something could be seen there—half-revealed—that seemed 
annoyed at being disregarded.”° 


The association of this tale with the life and career of Airlangga are well 
known. Like Arjuna, Airlangga endured the loss of a kingdom early in his career, 
in this case the East Javanese kingdom of his uncle, Dharmawangsa Téguh. In 
the course of time he was able to regain the kingdom, but not without a long 
period of struggle that was initiated with his retreat to the mountains and forests 
directly after the “great catastrophe” (mahdpralaya) of 906 CE. Airlangga’s fond- 


ness for the tale of Arjunas mediation is attested equally by his patronage for 


25. avasanoru satrapayah hrte parasya / ghanamaruta jaghanamsukaikadese/ 
cakitam avasanorusatrapayah / pratiyuvatir api vismayam nindyall 
26. sweccha hanan téhér asanghulunan lékasnya / ménggép kénép hinilagan kapitunggal angher 
kenken mingis kadi pacéh tékap ing kasaktin / wwantén katon idém-idém cala tan 
tinanggap. 
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Mpu Kanwa’s composition of the AW and his legendary association with the 
reliefs depicting the AW story found at the Sélém Agéng cave, located near the 
southern reaches of the Brantas river valley, and still considered to have been 
the site of Airlangga’s meditations during several stages of his political career. 
Against this historical backdrop it may be instructive to compare the condi- 
tions of Mpu Kanwa's composition of the AW with a similar tale about the 
composition of the KA that is still popular in Andhra and Karnataka. As Mpu 
Kanwa himself tells us in AW 36.2, he completed his tale of the penance of Arjuna 
just as he was about to accompany his royal patron to the battlefield, thus 
perhaps offering an implicit apology for the relative brevity of his kakawin: 


I, the poet Mpu Kanwa have thus woven together the tale that is to 
be known as the Marriage of Arjuna. 

Clearly it is my first attempt to put words in order to produce a 
kakawin. 

I am agitated and confused, for I am about to go to the battlefield, 
accompanying my Lord King, 

Sri Airlangghya, may his name be praised, over whom poets break 
their pens that he might show them favor.*/ 


As Salomon (1998: 233) tells us, the Aihole inscription sheds important 
light on the life of Bharavi: it not only assures us of Bharavi’s fame at the time of 
its composition, but provides us with his terminus ante quem at the same time 
that it advances the claims of the author of the inscription to an innovative 
skill that rivals that of his predecessors: 


Inscriptions not infrequently assist in providing precise or approximate 
dates for prominent literary figures. The classic case is the Aihole 
inscriptions (EI 6, 1-12), which provides a definite terminus ante quem 
of A.D. 634/35 for both Kalidasa and Bharavi in the form of a boast 
by its composer Ravikirti of having equaled in his verses the renown 
of those two great poets (II. 17-18). 


According to the apocryphal tale mentioned earlier, Bharavi composed his tale 
while accompanying Vikramaditya in his struggle to restore Chalukyan power 
after the attack of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman in 642 CE had brought 


an end to the reign of his father, Pulakesin II. Since the Aihole inscription was 


27. sampun kekétan ing katharjunawiwaha pangarana nike/ 
saksat tambay ira mpu Kanwa tumatamétu-métu kakawin/ 
bhrantapan téhér angharép samarakarya mangiring ing ajil 
Sri Airlangghya namo ‘stu sang panikélan tanah anganumatal/ 
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composed in 634/35 CE, its evidence renders this tale highly improbable, if not 
impossible, in that it was composed not at a time when Bharavi may have been 
Vikramaditya companion in a time of struggle, but at a time when his fame had 
nearly equaled that of Kalidasa. This implies a span of at least one generation 
following the time when Bharavi was actively composing, and a time when his 
accomplishments in composition would have been given the stamp of general 
approval. This suggests that Bharavi was composing as early as the middle to late 
sixth century, rather than the mid-seventh century, the time of Vikramaditya’s 
struggle and rise to power. 

Even though the evidence of the Aihole inscription casts serious doubt on 
the possibility that Bharavi accompanied Vikramaditya in his campaign to 
restore the fortunes of the western Chalukyas, there may be a grain of truth in 
the apocryphal tale. It may be that the tale reflects distant memories of an 
association of Bharavi with the political struggles of an earlier Chalukyan 
monarch. This is a possibility that will remain in the realm of conjecture until 
and unless further evidence comes to light. It is also possible that the apocry- 
phal tale linking Bharavi and Vikramaditya may have spread to the archipelago 
early enough to have had some influence in Java, thus inspiring Mpu Kanwa to 
choose this particular kaévya as his model. Bharavi's achievement lay not merely 
in his masterful deployment of the figural and rhetorical devices of the kavya, 
but in his producing a literary work that overcame the dualism of aesthetic and 
martial elements in the Brahmin vision of society and molded them into a 
doctrine well-suited to political actors in the highly contested arena of Indian 


kingship. 


E. ‘The East Javanese Figural Tradition 1: Mpu Kanwa and the Development 


of Techniques of Suggestion in the East Javanese Kakawin 


When we turn our attention to Mpu Kanwas development of figural resources, 
we encounter a problem of literary history that is not likely to be solved without 
a great deal more attention to the entire field of OJ studies. This is the question 
of whether the remarkable development of techniques of suggestion that 
begins with Mpu Kanwa can be linked to the “school of suggestion” (dhvani) 
that began to dominate South Asian discourses on poetics and aesthetics 
after Anandavardhana composed his epochal Dhvanydloka in the late ninth 
century CE.7® 


28. See Gerow 1977, for a review of the literature on Anandavardhana, and on his place in 
the tradition of Indian poetics, McCrae (2007) for a recent work that sheds valuable critical light 
on the place of Anandavardhana in the history of Indian poetics. 
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Certainly there is a good deal of circumstantial evidence for the influence of 
the “school of suggestion” on the kakawin, and in a broader sense a phenome- 
nology of aesthetic and affective realms of experience whose roots go back to the 
theory of rasa initially developed around the critical study of the Sanskrit drama. 
The long-term effects of an informal, but influential, body of local knowledge 
around rasa can be seen at work even today over a large stretch of the Malay- 
Indonesian archipelago. A terminology based on rasa (“taste, feeling”) and 
derived forms like perasaan (“feelings”) and rasanya (“I feel; it seems”) serves on 
the one hand to delineate feelings, on the other to express flavours and tastes, 
thus linking affective and sensory realms of experience much as they are linked 
in the Indian tradition. A vocabulary around asa has also developed as a major 
term in aesthetic judgments of works and performances as widely separate as the 
ultra-refined bedhaya dance of the Javanese courts, the recitation of Qur’anic 
verses, and the latest hits in popular musical idioms like jaipongan and keroncong.”” 

We will return to the influence of the theories of rasa and dhvani presently, 
after first analyzing a verse from the Arjunawiwaha for the information it can 
shed on the development of figural resources within the OJ tradition. We will 
find here that the Javanese poets developed specific techniques of suggestion that 
link the OJ tradition to Indian counterparts, but that developed along the lines 
of possibility offered by the semantic and syntactic organization of OJ as it 
was consciously moulded into a literary dialect able to stand alongside Sanskrit 
as a vehicle of concentrated poetic expression. 

Too little work has been done on assessing the formal aspects of the 
kakawin—its rhetorical and text-building strategies, its characteristic modes of 
diction and other matters commonly developed in the critical study of other lit- 
eratures with a similar claim to classical status.°? We cannot attempt anything 
approaching a properly detailed study here. However, we can at least note a 
characteristic shifting in the kakawin between several modes of expression that 
give a unique flavour to the kakawin of the East Javanese period. ‘The first two of 
these modes—narrative and dialogue—are common to much of the dramatic 
and epic repertoire of world literature and have much in common with those 
modes of expression elsewhere. The third is a lyrical mode that, once again, 
shares much with counterparts elsewhere. However, the particular form taken 
by this mode in the kakawin, and the way it is situated within the kakawin, 


29. See Gade 2002, for a study that discusses uses of the term rasa in aesthetic judgments 
of performances of Qur’anic recitation in Indonesia. See Stang 1984, for general studies of the 
understanding of vasa in Java, Hunter 2002, for a study of the development of the term as 
an explanatory system in the Indonesian novel Salah Asuhan (Abdul Muis, 1928). 

30. See Teeuw and Robson 2005 for a study that calls attention to the Homeric dimensions 
of kakawin classics like Bhomantaka. 
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deserve special attention. What I am terming a “lyrical mode within the kakawin” 
are the bhasa-kakawin verses (comparable to the muktaka of India) that appear 
especially at points where there is an exchange of missives between lovers, or 
would-be lovers, or a public exchange of verses in contexts like the “bridal 
choice contest” (OJ swayambara) of Indumati in the kakawin Sumanasantaka 
(Sum 66.1—109.8). 

There are many indications in the kakawin that this mode of expressing 
romantic or erotic sentiments in a series of lyrical verses was a regular part of the 
court life of East Java, and indeed was a measure of the ability of young nobles 
to project an aura of attraction crucial to their ability to survive and prosper in 
the aestheticized mode of the political life of the court. The kakawin also provide 
us with the names given to this type of lyrical verse in the courtly tradition. 
We most often find the phrases rasa kakawin or bhasa-kakawin to refer to these 
lyric verses, but also find pralambang and palambang, which likely refer to the 
form they take when they are inscribed on panels of wood destined to be hung 
in the eaves of a “poet’s pavilion” (mahantén).?' 

One of the earliest examples of a verse that makes use of the typical phrasing 
of the bhasa kakawin form is AW 1.10. This is a verse worth considering in 
detail, for it introduces the subtle uses of the syntactic and semantic possibil- 
ities of OJ that are characteristic of the lyrical voice in the kakawin. This verse 
appears at the end of a short stretch of narrative and dialogue that introduces 
the initial problem of the AW: the god Indra is concerned that Arjuna’s attempt 
to win Siva’s favor through a course of asceticism may not have a firm enough 
foundation, and so decides to send the heavenly nymphs to attempt a seduction 
that will test Arjuna’s resolve.?? First he asks the nymphs if he can “borrow their 
beauty [...] to search out the heart of Arjuna” (AW 1.9). He then shifts into a 
lyrical mode to describe how they will know whether or not their mission has 
been successful: 


If the beauty of the asana blossom when it greets the gently misting 
rain cannot reach him, 

Nor the decree of desire roused by the pale glow of moon, like side- 
long glances cast from the sky, 

And if he shows disdain for tendrils of the gadung lily that resemble a 


loosened chignon, 


31. See Zoetmulder 1974, 144-47 and Robson 1983, for two important discussions of 
these terms. 
32. The question of Arjuna’s asceticism (tapas) resulting in the accumulation of sufficient 


power to threaten Indra’s position as lord of the gods does not appear to be developed explicitly in 


the AW. 
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Then return home, my daughters, for your beauty will have been 


defeated, and the power of the Love God turned back. 


yan tan poliha rim sékar ning asananungsung rarab ning réréb 

tan pangdeha raras liring ni luru ning lek lwir wulat ning langit/ 

mwang yan kelikana ng gadung wahu mure mambo gélung kesisan 

t antuk tebu huwus hayunta kabalik hyang Kama yan mangkandal/ 
(AW 1.10) 


One can immediately sense the figural dimension that is opened up with 
this verse. Yet the translation as given here masks important elements of indirec- 
tion that are found in the original, and thus to some extent obscures this early 
evidence for the development of techniques of suggestion based on the resources 
of OJ. If we look closely at this verse we can get a better sense of the techniques 
first evident in Mpu Kanwa’s poetics that remained an important part of kakawin 
composition throughout its millennium long history. 

Let us look first at the phrase rarab ning réréb, which I have translated as 
“the gently misting rain.” This may be an adequate translation, representing a 
slight variation on the more literal “gentle fall of the misting rain.” However, it 
fails to capture what might be termed the “internal rhyme” of the phrase, a 
combination of assonance (a-é) and alliteration (r, b) that can also be understood 
in terms of the contrast of the vowels /a/ and /é/ that alone differentiates the 
closely related words rarab and réréb. Now it happens that the liquids /r/ and /I/ 
figure very heavily in OJ in words having to do with beauty. These are often 
words that have a bivalent aspect first noted by Zoetmulder (1974). On the one 
hand, they signify the quality in an object that makes it attractive, on the other 
the experience of beauty that is evoked in the perceiving subject. Words of this 
type include those that can be translated as “beauty” or “enchantment” (langé, 
léngéng) as well as those that denote a power of attraction, and double as words 
for the experience of beauty and erotic pleasure (varas). A series of words like 
rarab, réréb, and raras can thus be seen to represent a coherent group of signifiers 
related through phonological form that evoke meanings around beauty and 
desire—two aspects of human experience well known to be inter-related in both 
the Indian and Javano-Balinese traditions of erotics and aesthetics.°? | 

But the phrase rarab ning réréb has more still in store for us: it stands at the 
beginning of a tradition of artful citations that show up with slight variation in 
later classics like Ghatotkacasraya (GK 20.1), Krsndyana (KY 34.6), Smaradahana 
(SD 22.17) and Sumanasantaka (Sum 3.4), and appear also to be invoked 
in later kakawin like Siwaratrikalpa (SR 3.10) and the Balinese kakawin 


33. Fora recent work on the Javano-Balinese traditions of erotics see Bellows and Creese 2002. 
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Subhadrawiwaha (SubhW 4.12). Consider this example from the GK, found in 
one of two verses in bhasa kakawin form that are sent by Ksitisundari to Krsna 
to relate to him the deep feelings of affection that have grown in her since their 
last meeting: 


“If you will give no ear 

to the heartsick call of the tadah-asih bird 

as again and again it pitifully cries out, 
If you push away 

the tendrils of the gadung creeper 

that long fervently to twine round 

the just unfolding fronds of the sugar palm, 
Then, like the wilting of drought-stricken plants 

that anxiously await 

the soft fall of misting rain (rarab ning réréb), 
Without a doubt I will die 

with the waning moon, 

following the ebb of the ocean tides.” 


Poetic echoes of this type tell us that the art of creating a setting in one’s own 
kakawin for a phrase like rarab ning réréb was considered a mark of poetic dis- 
tinction, and may even have represented a sine qua non for acceptance as a poet, 
a sign of one’s control of figural resources that were within the “horizon of 
expectation” of a learned audience, but were innovative enough to evoke a sense 
of wonder, the camatkdara of the Indian tradition, or the rasa kddbhutan of 
the Javanese.?4 

Another case of the development of technique of suggestion at the level of 
word and phrase can be found in a phrase in line (c) that can be literally trans- 
lated: “the newly spreading gadung (vines and flowers) that resemble a loosened 
chignon” (ng gadung wahu mure mambo gélung kesisan). We frequently encounter 
similes and metaphors comparing the spreading vines and delicately fragrant 
ivory-colored flowers of the gadung lily to a woman's hair loosened on the sleep- 
ing mat, while the characteristic twining of the gadung around trees like the 
sugar palm (/irang) makes it a natural subject for images of lovers united in close 
embrace. 

A more complete analysis of the particular expressive devices of the East 
Javanese kakawin would require attention to semantic and syntactical figures— 
for example, to the subtleties of the Javanese voice system, and to the characteristic 


34. See works of Hans Robert Jauss 1982a, 1982b, for his development of the notion of a 
“horizon of expectations.” (Erwartungshorizon) as part of the field of reader-response criticism. 
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and suggestive use of irrealis and euphony in the developing figural tradition. 
The result was a mastery of linguistic form that enabled the poets to produce 
effects of suggestion that shared much with the Indian tradition, but were devel- 
oped in terms of the specific semantic and syntactic resources of a western 
Austronesian language. I hope to pursue such an analysis in future studies. 


FE. The East Javanese Figural Tradition II: The Question of Rasa 
and the Bhasa Kakawin Form of the Lyrical Verse 


We now return to the question of whether the “school of suggestion” (dhvani) in 
its Indian form may have had a direct influence on the poetics of the kakawin. 
Curiously, it appears at the outset that we must dispense with any thought 
of tracing an unbroken connection to the school of poetics founded by 
Anandavardhana. This is because the term dhvani is found in the kakawin only 
to describe the reverberating sound of drums or gamelan instruments carried in 
procession, and nowhere with the meanings that were developed in India by 
Anandavardhana and his successors.>? Nor is dhvani found as a technical term in 
the didactic traditions, or the Tutur tradition of texts on metaphysics and 
liberation of the self.3° However, as might be expected if the influence of Indian 
formulations of aesthetic analysis began during a period prior to Anandavardhana’s 
innovations, the term rasa is found with great frequency in the kakawin, and 
with a variety of meanings. Not infrequently uses of the word rasa exactly 
parallel those of the Indian tradition. Thus we find it with the meaning “flavor” 
of a food or beverage (OJR 5.15, KW 35.11) or referring to the “feeling or sen- 
timent” of a work of art (KY 34.11). In one interesting case (SD 7.11) it appears 
to stand for both “taste” and “touch” in the usual Sankhya-derived enumeration 
of the senses. In other cases we find what seems to be an echo of the use of rasa 
as technical terms in the earlier performance-based theoretical framework of the 
Bharatanatyasastra: 


His gentle greeting was in the erotic mode, its feeling penetrating 
deeply as one listened to it closely (Gwat srnggara dahat pandntwa nira 
marma rasa nika résép rinéngwakén)’. (Sumanasantaka 103.1) 


35. Examples of uses of the term dhvani to refer to the reverberating sound of bronze 
metallaphones or drums include verses HW 18.10, BK 102.8, and BK 106.11-12. 

36. It would be premature, however, to reject the possibility of indirect influences from 
Anandavardhana entering the archipelago by way of Kashmiri influences on the Tutur tradition. It 
is altogether possible that the fondness of the East Javanese for “figures of superimposition” (dropa) 
like rapaka (“metaphor”) and utpreksa and an identification of the perceiving subject (panon) with 
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There can be little doubt that extended meanings of the word rasa began to 
appear at a relatively early date in the history of the OJ as a literary language. 
One of the most prominent uses of rasa in the kakawin is in contexts where its 
meaning is closest to phrases like “I feel” or “it seems” that are reflected in the 
modern Malay-Indonesian rupa-rupanya, “it seems, it appears.” Examples include 
OJR 5.148 (rasa matya, “feeling as if one might die”), AW 12.4 (rasa tan i rat, 
“feeling as if not in this world”), HW 10.13 (rasa ning prangén, “feeling as if one 
will be attacked”), GK 11.4 (a-rasa mdatya ng enaka, “feeling as if the best thing 
would be to die”), Sum 11.4 (vasanya manangis, “feeling as if one is crying”), and 
many more. Another use of the word rasa, which is also found with great fre- 
quency in the kakawin, is to refer to the essential message, content or theme of a 
spoken or written discourse, or even a gesture or form of behavior. In the Indian 
context the word rasa is not found with this meaning; a more technical term like 
tatparya, which refers to the “intentionality” of a phrase or discourse, is used 
instead. An early example of this use of rasa in the OJ can be found in KR 5.51 
at a point where Laksmana is describing to Sita the strange behavior of the 


golden deer: 


The content of its behavior (rasa riy ulahnya) was remarkable 
(kadbhuta); it looked at him (Rama) as if unafraid “(tumon sira 


=) 


tan matakut)a’ . 


It appears that it was this use of vasa to refer to the purport of a discourse 
that led to one of the most important uses of the word in the kakawin. This is as 
rasa kakawin, one of the alternate names for the bhasa kakawin form of lyrics 
that represents a distinct and identifiable sub-genre of a short lyric within the 
kakawin. Comparable to the Indian muktaka in form, this type of lyric also rep- 
resents a Javanese version of a courtly form of domestic literacy around courtship 
that once was widespread in the archipelago, and can indeed be compared to 
similar cultural patterns represented in works as far distant as the Kokinshu and 
Gosensha of ninth and tenth century Japan, and the celebrated Tale of Genji, 
composed ca. 1005-10 by Lady Murasaki Shikibu.?” 


the self (Panon, dtmda) in texts like the Parthayajna may reflect the influence of a non-dualist 
aesthetic philosophy like that of Abhinavagupta. See Acri 2006, 55-67, for a recent study that 
reveals the close textual connections of the Javano-Balinese Tutur tradition with the Saivagama 
traditions of India, especially Kashimiri schools like the Trika, Mata, and Krama. The further study 
of the influence of the Indian Saivagama traditions on the development of Saivism in Java may 
provide us with a better foundation for understanding the epistemological basis for the development 
of the figural tradition of the kakawin. 

37. This is not to say that there is any evidence to date for a direct connection between 


Javanese and Japanese forms of the courtly custom of exchanging love lyrics in the course of 
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Many of the features of the Javanese form of “exchange lyrics” have been studied 
in loving detail by Zoetmulder (1974). These include the writing of ephemeral 
love letters on petals of the fragrant pandan, or of arranging blossom sheaths of 
the pandan to resemble a “baby doll” (anak-anakan) designed to carry an 
inscribed message to a paramour reprimanding him/her as an “absent” parent 
who should return to share in the “parental affection” of the sender. We cannot 
be certain whether kakawin representations of the exchange of love lyrics rep- 
resent everyday practices of the court, or a literary idealization of a pattern of 
behavior designed to ensure that eligible young women of the nobility were 
confined during their minority to ensure their restriction to a closely defined 
set of marital possibilities. Whatever the case may have been, there can be little 
doubt that the theme of an exchange of lyrical messages was an important and 
popular one for the composers of the kakawin.>® The most spectacular case is 
to be found in the Sumanasantaka of Mpu Monaguna, who recast the theme of 
Indumati’ss “bridal choice ceremony” first developed by Kalidasa in the 
Raghuvamsa (RV 5.76, 6.1-86) as a competition among suitors who must 
plead their case to the princess by composing spontaneous bhasa kakawin on 
their writing boards—and when rejected, compose an appropriate lament 
(wilapa, kakawin wilapa). One verse from the “winning series” composed by 
Aja reveals the kind of subtlety that was expected of a composition in rasa 
kakawin form: 


Here, good lady, be seated on my lap, 
so long have I been pining for you 
who come to me like a rain cloud, 
You who are cool mists to my burning longing, 
rumbling thunder to my desire, 
lightning that illuminates the darkness of my heart, 


a romance, nor are the parallels precise in all details. Yet the resemblances are striking, as are the 
similarities of both Javanese and Japanese courtly traditions to forms of domestic literacy with a 
romantic character found from areas of insular Southeast Asia as far distant as the Lampung and 
Batak areas of Sumatra the highland Philippines. At the very least we should begin to think of 
the various Asian forms of “courtship lyric” in comparative perspective, thus following the lead of 
Reid 1988 in his study of broader economic, historical, and cultural patterns in pre-modern 
Southeast Asia. See also Hector Santos’ discussion of the writing traditions of the Hanunédo and 
Buhid of Mindoro and the Tagbanwa of Palawan, each of them preserving a long history of 
domestic literacy that includes writing of love lyrics on materials like bamboo and horn (available 
at: http://www.bibingka.com/dahon/living/living.htm). | 

38. See Creese 2004 for an in-depth study of marital patterns and sexuality of East Java 
as reflected in the kakawin literature. 
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A veiling cloud of longing that concedes defeat 
before the power of love, 
and ends in restless heat 
that leaves the heart’s dejection as its traces, 
You are the fine showers of my poetic rapture, 
that disappear when regarded too closely, 
but turns into gentle rainfall 
when you allow me to take you on my lap.*? (Sum 103.2) 


The bhasa kakawin form is another of the sophisticated products of the 
later kakawin tradition that owes its origins to Mpu Kanwa, who demonstrated 
his skill in the form in the thirty-fifth canto of the AW.*° As we have suggested 
earlier, these lyrical verses owe much to the sophisticated techniques of sugges- 
tion that first appear in Mpu Kanwa’s work in AW 1.10. One series of verses in 
Canto 35 is particularly revealing in that it illustrates the fact that the process 
of inscribing poetry on written media was often accompanied by the poet’s 
incantation of his or her lines, this despite the importance of figures developed 
around the physical act of inscription in the Javanese tradition. In AW 34.8— 
35.4 we catch a rare glimpse of a playful interpretation of what may have been 
the actual nature of poetic composition within courtly contexts of domestic 
literacy: 


Arjuna wrote his lyric on a clean writing panel in the form of inscribed 
lines. 
Looking up at it, it was a source of amusement, a place where his mind 
could wander. 
But he completed only a single panel, leaving the rest unfinished. 
Disturbed by seeing that something wasn‘ quite right, he read his 
verses over and over again. (AW 34.8) 
“If you would seek me, 
look carefully 
at the first twig of asana in bloom. 
My restless longing you will find, my lady, 
in the birds that appear and disappear 


against the slopes of distant mountains. 


39. ngke rakryan pakisapwan onéng alawas nghulun ibu sang apinda nirada 
sang sangkub ni lulutku sang patér i kingku kilat i péténg i twas i nghulun 
sang rém ning turidangalah sih apuput huyang amékasakén puték hati 
sang truh-truh ni langinku muksa hinidép kinisapu sahajatémah riris 
40. See Hunter 1998, for a Balinese text and English translation of seven of these verses 


(AW 35.1—2, 11-15). 
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You may find my bewilderment 
in the moon too soon overtaken 
by the light of day, and will be reminded of me, 
when you hear the call of the black cuckoo.” 


That was as far as he completed stringing figures together; now he took 


long thought, so that the end would be pleasing. (AW 35.2) 


But lovely Tilottama had been following him stealthily from behind, 
though he was unaware of it. 

She felt disturbed that he had not completed his kakawin verses, and 
was unable to restrain herself, 

So she sang a line in b/asa form, completing the verse left undone by 
Arjuna: 

“For someone like you that indeed is faithfulness—to serve a poet as 


the best vow of devotion to a husband.” (AW 35.3) 


The sense of play that is developed here, and the importance of the acts of 
composition and inscription to the figural repertoire of the bhasa kakawin form, 
remained central to the kakawin tradition throughout the Kadiri period, and 
continued to exert strong influences on the aesthetics of Java and Bali as late as 
the nineteenth century. These elements of the Javano-Balinese aesthetic come 
out as surely in a basa verse from the thirteenth century describing Krsnas long- 
ing for Rukmini as they do in an illustration from the nineteenth century that 
pictures the “desiring prince, Panji” inscribing a petal of fragrant pandan 
destined to be sent to his paramour [Figure 25.1]: 


“Oh you who vanished 
from my dreams 
at the moment I was awakened by soft 
rumbling thunder, 
Now I will search out the way to every 
place you may have gone, 
whether in blossoms of young saplings, 
Or disappearing into dark, distant rain clouds 
where kalangkyang hawks 
call one to the other, 
While if you disappear 
into the grooves of the writing board 
I will ask for you there, 
then seek you by following the 
dictates of the writing stylus.” (Krsndyana 37.1) 
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41 


FIGURE 25.1: Prince Panji writing a love lyric on a pandan blossom. 


From this brief review of the bhdsa kakawin form we can surmise that the 
use of the word rasa as one of the alternate names for the embedded lyrics of the 
kakawin is meant to be suggestive of a wide range of meanings around rasa, but 
most prominently the sense of an “inner core” or “essence” of poetic form that 
owes its origin to the Indian tradition in the formative period prior to the inno- 
vations of Anandavardhana. That the poetic devices developed in ancient Java 
for a highly condensed form of poetic expression were in many respects tech- 
niques of suggestion meant that the lyrical voice in the kakawin resonated with 
Indian models. These models continued to be enriched on the subcontinent 
all throughout the period when contact between Hindu and Buddhist scholars 
of South Asia and the archipelago remained constant. It should thus come as no 


41. Balinese wayang style painting; early twentieth century. The author would like to express 
his gratitude to Dr Tom Cooper for permission to use this illustration from his collection of 


Balinese paintings. 
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surprise that Javanese poets who produced innovative works in twelfth century 
Kadiri appear to reflect the poetics of the Indian school of suggestion. We will 
now look more closely at these techniques of suggestion in the works 
of two of those authors, Mpu Panuluh and Mpu Dharmaja, both noted for 


the composition of kakawin that have stood the test of time. 


G. The East Javanese Figural Tradition HI: The Contributions 
of Mpu Panuluh 


We have seen that the portrayal of processions in the kakawin represents one link 
between the traditions of kavya and kakawin that demonstrates both the 
influence of Indian models and the innovations introduced by the poets of East 
Java. Another way to understand these linkages and variations is through the 
works of individual poets, each with a particular relationship to the values of the 
literary world in which they lived and worked. 

I have suggested in an earlier chapter that the Old Javanese Kakawin 
Ramayana (OJR) may be better understood as the product of a school of poetics, 
rather than the work of a single author, and in addition that the habit of identi- 
fying oneself as an “author” was as alien to the framers of the OJR as it was to the 
sculptors of the reliefs at Borobudur or Prambanan.** By contrast the East 
Javanese kakawin are frequently associated with the life histories of particular 
authors. These were literary stylists who enjoyed royal patronage of the sort that 
was common in South Asia throughout the history of the kdvya, and who at 
times spoke in intimate detail of their successes and failures in gaining the favor- 
able attention of their patrons. This should not lead us to judge the latter by the 
standards appropriate to modern writers who work “in splendid isolation” to 
produce works destined for mass distribution and the enjoyment of literature in 
solitary acts of interiorized reading. Rather, we should look to the meta-poetic 
and autobiographical statements of the poets themselves in order to understand 
the literary life of their times. 

Mpu Panuluh is one of the poets of the East Javanese tradition whose works 
provide the clearest details of the life of a poet working under royal patronage. 


42. There are several verses late in the Kakawin Ramayana that are written in the Indo- 
Javanese meter jagaddhita (OJR 26.50-51). One of these (OJR 26.50) refers to one “Yogiswara’ as 
the author of this early kakawin, and indeed this identification is accepted in the Balinese tradi- 
tion. However, since the meter jagaddhita is unattested elsewhere in the OJR, I reason that these 
lines represent an interpolation at a later date, when the Indo-Javanese meters had been developed 
and come into regular usage. Once again it is with the AW that these innovative factors in the 
kakawin tradition begin to appear, not in the OJR. 
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He produced two major works—the O] Hariwangia (HW) and the Ghatot- 
kacasraya (GK)—at the further ends of his career, and in addition completed the 
Kakawin Bharatayuddha (BK), when he was ordered by his royal patron to take 
over the work begun by Mpu Sédah.*3 While there is some uncertainty about 
the name of the patron of Panuluh in his later years, there is no doubt that he 
enjoyed a long career. If Zoetmulder (1974: 269-78) is correct, after complet- 
ing the HW and his contribution to the BK under the illustrious Jayabhaya 
(r. 1135-57 CE) he went on to complete the GK some 50 to 60 years later under 
the patronage of Srngga Krtajaya (r. 1194—1205/1222), the last king of an 
independent Kadiri.44 

There are two verses from the epilogue of Mpu Panuluh’s earliest work that 
shed light on the crucial role played by royal patrons in the poetic process, and 
on the performance aspect of “reading” as understood in ancient Java. Here 
Panuluh tells us of the displeasure of his royal patron upon discovering the 
many defects in the work of his “pupil” (wuruk), then goes on to describe his 
hope that future “readers” of his text will be granted the approval of their 
“listeners”: 


Upon realizing the result of my passionate wandering in search of beauty, 
I offered it to my king, whose pen name is “new shoots of beauty.” 

I presented my composition of the story, but then because it was flavor- 
less, and incorrect in the arrangement of heavy and light syllables, 

His anger hotly flared from his displeasure that his teaching me the art 
of beauty had been to no avail. 

Because of his anger, and being rebuked over and over again by him, 
I was afraid, and for a long time avoided my writing board.*? 
(HW 54.1) 

But I kept on writing anyway; if I was going to be laughed at what 
could be done about it, even if everything I did were to be treated 
with contempt? 


43, See Zoetmulder 1974, 271 for a report on the Javanese legends that suggests that Mpu 
Sédah was murdered by order of his royal patron, Jayabhaya, due to the uncanny resemblance of 
his portrayal of Satyawati to the king’s wife. 

44, The year 1205 CE provides the last known inscription of the king of Kadiri identified by 
Damais 1951, 14 as Srngga Krtajaya. The date 1222 is given in the Nagarakrtagama/Desawarnana 
(composed ca. 1365) as the date that Krtajaya was defeated by Rangga-Rajasa (Ken Angrok), 
founder of the Singhasari-Majapahit dynasty. 

45. ryantuk ni nghulun angléngléng raga-ragan humatur i naranatha lung langé 

awwat kekétan ing katha kunéng apan wirasa guru-laghunya tan patit 
tan dwingdagdha wuyung nira n wiwal i tan hana ni téwas ira n muruk lang 
wet ning krodha dinuhkha-dukha-nira ri nghulun awédi lanatakis karas 
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I only hoped that it might bring about the universal victory of the 
king, and the auspicious state of the realm. 

May those who copy and care for this work be endowed with the power 
to be successful, first of all those who read, and likewise those who 
listen, 

For merit alone is my aim, I (who am called) Panuluh, who composed 


this work, the tale of the lineage of Wisnu.4° (HW 54.2) 


Panuluh’s determination that his work might be “read and heard” suggests 
the kind of public context of literary activity that Rajasekhara described in his 
Kavyamimamsa: 


[A]t many courts large open-air meetings (samdja) or court receptions 
(sabha) were arranged for poets and those learned in kavya at which 
the president requested some poets to give readings of their works or, 
having set them difficult tasks such as improvising on a given theme 


[...] pronounced judgment on their performances.*” 


It may appear that Panuluh’s praise of his royal patron is in part hyperbole, 
yet he also praises Jayabhaya in the manggala verses of his HW as his teacher in 
poetry, and a royal patron deserving of the pen name /ung langé ing lango, 
“enchanting tendrils of the rapture of beauty” (HW 1.3d). Jayabhaya stands at 
the beginning of a long line of kings who are more frequently identified in the 
inscriptional record by their “poetic pen names” than by their official titles. 
Jayabhaya may thus have been a royal patron who was not just the supervisor of 
a poetic sabhd, but a composer and instructor in the poetic arts in his own right. 

The institutions of royal patronage for the literary arts, of an established 
canon of literary judgment, and of specialized arenas for participation in the 
enjoyment of the literary arts are all elements explicitly described in the East 
Javanese kakawin that suggest a settled context of political and economic life, 
at least for those outside the limited arenas of political struggle. We know that 
there were frequent enough upheavals in the political life of the Kadiri period 
(ca. 1042—1205/1222 CE); yet overall this was a time when state initiatives 
encouraging the expansion of irrigation networks and direct control of the 
thriving sea trade had created an unprecedented level of prosperity that easily 
supported a thriving urban culture around the court, and in rural institutions 
linked to the courts. 


46. ndan kédwakéna teki mon guyu-guyun mapa ng ulaha sadenya cénggana 
moghangdeya kadigjayan juga ri sang prabhu nguni-nguni haywa ning jagat 
sang Suddhyanularastu-siddhya karuhun sang amaca nguniweh sang angréngé 
apan nghing yasa don iking Panuluh angracana carita Wisnuwarnana 

47. As cited and translated in Lienhard 1984, 16. 
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Thanks to the long career of Panuluh we can begin to assess the further 
history of the figural tradition that was introduced with such vigor into the 
literary traditions of ancient Java with the composition of the OJR and its direct 
incorporation of the figures and tropes put on view by Bhatti in his Bhattikavya 
(BK). In my comments in an earlier chapter on the utpreksd found in OJR 
6.122, I have noted that the framer(s) of the OJR used non-Sanskrit words like 
wruh, “know, sense, perceive” to support a Javanese development of figures like 
utpreksa and vyatireka. Another verse from the Bhattikavya (BK 10.70. trans- 
lated in OJR 11.8) appears to stand in the background of Panuluh’s poetic 
education and tastes, for he further developed the same figure in several sophis- 
ticated versions that span the length of his career. This verse, which we studied 
in an earlier chapter from this volume both in terms of its illustration of the 
sabdalamkara kanci-yamaka and the arthalamkara utpreksavayava, makes use of 
the word kadi (“like”) in connection with the verb phrase (rather than a noun 
phrase), a usage that distinguishes the utpreksa from the simile (upamd) in the 
Indian tradition. 

Panuluh’s earliest development of this figure is already sophisticated and 
innovative. The moon is identified with the Love God, but the darkness, which 
is set to flight in fear of the moon, is also characterized as an agent of erotic 
impulses as it seeks shelter in the dreams of sleeping men: 


Hariwangsa 13.3 


To shorten the tale, the moon rose higher and higher into the sky, 
no longer enveloped by clouds, 

Like an arrow of the brilliantly glowing Love God, its clear intention 
was to slay all those enraptured by beauty, 

But the darkness—penetrated by light spreading in all directions— 
shuddered and fled, shrinking itself to fit into the safety of caves, 

Or approached sleeping men for intercourse, transforming into dreams 
that gave rise to pleasure and delight.*® 


In his later work, Panuluh developed this image twice. In GK 12.4 he returns 
to the style of OJR 11.8, giving a polished but prosaic rendering of the flight of 
the darkness as the Moon God makes his entrance that closes with a rhetorical 
question: 


How should darkness be bold enough to approach the moon; as soon 
as it is spotted, it will surely shrink down, stealthily taking cover.*? 
48. sangsiptan sira sangsayaruhur awas tan kawaran nirada 

saksat hru hyang Anangga bhaswara mahaéhyun matyana ng wwang lango 

trus kawralaradan tikang péténg arés lungha humét ring giha 

len praptang[la]kini wwang amrém atémah swapnamangun lalana. 
49. ndi n wanyamapaga n katinghalana mingkus angénés angusir tawéng-tawéng 
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In GK 26.1 Panuluh returns to the “psychological” style he first began to 
develop in HW 13.3. Here the moon, absorbed in its own desire, first “urges 
elopement” (akon ahananga) on those who are “fatigued from suppressing long- 
ing” (angel angol hunéng), then it chases down the darkness for its role in the 
work of (erotic) enchantment. Finally it moves onward to the west in order to 
provide a screen (of darkness) behind itself that will shelter those who fear being 
overheard (and observed) in compromising liaisons: 


Ghatotkacasraya 26.1 

Finally the moon came out, brightly spreading its light over the 
firmament. 

As if absorbed in desire, it urged elopement on those fatigued from 
suppressing their longing 

And hunted down all darkness, strongly to be censured for its work 
of enchantment. 

Passing on, it left behind the eastern quarters, its intention—to 
provide a screen for anyone who might suffer embarrassment on 
account of those who listen in the night.” 


We know that Panuluh composed his GK during his later years, and that his 
work in this kakawin is that of a mature writer writing with the confidence born 
of long experience.?! Other writers had begun to develop extended uses of 
“figures of superimposition” (aropa) like utpreksa and vyatireka in scenes that char- 
acterized the natural elements of gardens as “apprehensive” lest their beauty be 
bested by that of a human or divine heroine, but few could equal Panuluh at the 
height of his powers. The three verses that follow reach a pinnacle in the East 
Javanese art of figuration that inspired later poets like Monaguna, who produced 
an innovative reflection of Panuluh’s utpreksa in GK 3.4 and vyatireka in GK 
3.5—6 in verses of a similar kind found in his Sumanasantaka (Sum 2.1-3): 


The enchantments of beautiful gardens grew uneasy when she emerged 
half-naked from her toilette. 

The blossoms of the twining jasmine dropped off, perplexed, fearing 
they could never counter the fragrant beauty of her chignon. 

The fluttering leaves of the imba tree appeared concerned lest her 
eyebrows seek to engage them in battle, 


50. lalu wékasan métu ng wulan awangdadari kuménar ing nabhastala 
kadi-kadi tamtam ing rimang akon ahananga ring angel angol hunéng 
sahana nikang péténg rinarah ardha pineléh ing akarya lénglénga 
linalu tikang karing akiwa donya tawénga ri wirang ning angrengé 

51. See Zoetmulder 1974, 269-78, on the career of Mpu Panuluh. 
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While the sacred lotus blossoms wilted, afraid they would be overcome 


by passion if they looked into her eyes. (GK 3.4)>* 


How could the sharp young shoots of the cinnamon tree have the 
power to wound, compared with her eyebrows when, given 
attention, she turned coyly away, attended, 

Or the bee gave up its desire (to draw near,), made apprehensive by 
the brilliant flashing of her teeth? 

The fruits of the ivory coconut palm grew despondent, seeing her 
breasts that seem to have been appropriated from the gongs in 
the orchestra of the Love God, 

While tender budding branches never bore fruit, deprived of strength 
by trying to match the suppleness of her waist. (GK 3.5)°? 


The tendrils of the gadung lily grew limp as from afar they reached out 
to wind themselves around the graceful forearms of the princess. 

Catching sight of her slender fingers, the bakung lilies came near, but 
there were none who succeeded in touching her, 

While the fragrant pandan blossoms waited respectfully, apprehensive 
lest their beauty be undone by the touch of her calves, 

Beauty was indeed her natural state, most subtle in form, inspiring love, 
worthy of praise as the pinnacle of poetic achievement. (GK 3.6)*4 


Panuluh’s mastery of the kakawin technique, and his special attention to fig- 


ures such as utpreksd and vyatireka, suggests a thorough training in the poetic 
tradition of kavya. However, it is also possible to explain his proficient use of 
figures of South Asian origin without invoking Indian models, since we need 
have looked no further than the OJR to find models for verses like HW 13.3, 
GK 12.4, and 26.1, and his description of the “apprehensions” of the garden in 
GK 3.4-G is a theme he had himself developed earlier in the Bharatayuddha 


52. arés léngéng i ramya ning taman i rum nira ri huwus irahyas angliga 
sékarnya mangunéng rurt prihatin epw awédi pamapasa mrik ing gélung 
katon aréngu ron ing ima niki nagata ri halis irahyun apranga 
tékeng sarasijalume téngi-téngin (read: ténge-téengén?) kagalakana tuminghal ing mata 

53. ndin anggarita sinwam ing kayu manis ri lati nira n inge sinewaka 
umtra mara paksa ning bhramara nagata ri larap i kengis ing waja 
pucang gading alék anoliha ri santén ira n inaku kangsya ning smara 
ri tan paphala ning séwé satata kanglihan angiringi pambét ing téngah 

54. lawan lémés i lunggah ing gadung adoh miléta ri lungayan suputrika 
tumon i kucup ing wakung kaputihan maréki jariji tan handngéne 
pudak mrik asiwi tuwi wruh anahdgigu harasakéne wétis nira 
apan purih i rim nirdpangus arajasa pujin adhikara ring lango 
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(BY 47.3, on the beauty of Satyawati). As we will see, it is in the work of Mpu 
Dharmaja that we find a poet who not only alludes to Indian models in some of 
his figures, but also explicitly refers to a mythological event that has the effect of 
transferring the entire tradition of poetic and natural beauty from India to Java. 


H. The East Javanese Figural Tradition IV: Mpu Dharmaja 
and the Smaradahana 


Even if Java was not directly influenced by the rise of the South Asian “school of 
suggestion” there are striking enough similarities between the poetics of the 
kavya and the East Javanese kakawin to suggest that the further development of 
a Javano-Balinese school of alamkdra cannot have occurred in isolation, but in 
some sense must represent a “distant mirror” of Indian developments. This may 
be particularly true of Mpu Dharmaja. His Smaradahana, a Javanese version of 
the tale of the immolation of the Love God immortalized by Kalidasa, appears to 
refer in several ways to an Indian original. The most obvious of these references 
can be found in a fascinating set of verses from the epilogue to the Smaradahana 
(SD) that suggest not only that Dharmaja was indebted to Kalidasa, but that in 
his eyes the island of Java itself had a unique role to play in what we might term 
the mytho-poetics of the Sanskrit cosmopolis.°? Unfortunately, we cannot com- 
ment here on the full 16 verses that Mpu Dharmaja devoted to this theme; how- 
ever, we can summarize by saying that they develop a series of subtly interwoven 
verses comparing his royal patrons to the Love God and his consort, Rati, 
goddess of passion, and figuring them as embodying the unity of Janggala and 
Kadiri, the two halves of the East Javanese polity after Airlangga’s division of his 
kingdom in ca. 1042 CE. 

First the poet speaks of the embodiment of the Love God in human desire 
after his immolation by Siva, whom he had awakened from his cosmic mediation: 


The ages had moved on, and the Kali-age was now past, 

The Love God had taken a new birth after his destruction, 

At the command of Lord Siwa, along with the daughter of the mountain, 

The Love God effortlessly took form as the Bodiless God, present 
wherever there are desire and passion.°© (SD 38.12) 


55. See Poerbatjaraka 1926/1992, 43-45, for what appears to be the first commentary on 
these verses. 
56. lungha ng yuganta kalikdla huwus kalalwan 
sang hyang Smaranguwahi janma télas pralina 
ajna hyang Isa makamukhya Girindraputri 
iccha bhatara ring Anangga sakama-kama 
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Then the poet describes the beautiful island of Java, located along the 
southern sea-lane, and a special place of pilgrimage by the sage Agastya, who is 
characterized in early Javanese myths as the bringer of Hindu-Buddhist civili- 
zation to the archipelago: 


‘There was a land that had been pointed out by the daughter of the 
mountain, 

Pleasant in every way, located along the southern route, in Java, 
the central land, 

Hidden away in the salty sea, comparable to Mount Meru, 

A pure place, tirelessly visited by the sage Agastya. (SD 38.13)?’ 


While there is nothing controversial or unusual in the preceding, the poet 
now surprises us by describing Java as the form taken by a “famous book from 
Kashmir about the youthful god, Kumara” when the god (Siwa) became 
enraged at seeing the age “turned on its head” (singsa/), apparently in South 
Asia, or perhaps more specifically in'Kashmir: 


Let the truth be heard about how it came to be in olden times, 

In Kashmir there was a renowned book about the youthful god, 
Kumara, 

When the age turned topsy-turvy, in a flash it was cursed by the god, 

And turned into an island of wondrous beauty, shaped like an enormous 


spear. (SD 38.14)?8 


‘This passage tells us not only that Dharmaja must have been familiar with 
the Kumdrasambhava of Kalidasa, but that he views his own land as a veritable 
embodiment of the poetic virtues enshrined in the kdvya and developed in a 
local idiom in the kakawin.?? Moreover, this transformation of Kalidasa’s kavya 


57. wwantén pradesa katuduh Girinathakanya 
nghing ramya daksinapathe Jawa madhyadesa 
kantargateng lawanasagara meru tulya 
pawitra lot para-paran bhagawdan Agastya 


fo) 


58. tattwanya nguni ring usana réngon kramanya 

ring Kasmira n pratita pustaka sang Kumara 

singsal yuga ksana sindpa tékap bhatara 

nusatiramya temahanya maging halimpung 

59. In the following ten verses of his kakawin (SD 38.15—17, 39.1-7) Dharmaja describes 

the incarnation of the Love God and his spouse in the land of Java, and the beauty that 
emanates from their royal union, then closes his poem with two verses confessing his inadequacy 
as a poet and describing the poignancy of his reunion with his mother, who had given him up for 
dead during the long years he wandered the “hills and seacoasts” seeking inspiration for his attempt 
to master the art of poetry. 
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into the form of the land of Java carries with it the high standard of excellence in 
Sanskrit learning that is associated even today with the Kashmiri traditions of 
the early second millennium. 

If we turn back to the initial, manggala verses of Mpu Dharmaja’ss kakawin 
we find what may be a more indirect—but no less fascinating—reference to 
Kalidasa in a series of verses that enumerate some of the sites of beauty in 
nature and human experience that represent ephemeral sites for the presence of 
the Love God, and are accessible by way of a concentrated creative effort 
in the poetic arts. This series of verses reminds us of Zoetmulder’s (1974: 178-79) 
elucidation of the “religio poetae” of the kakawin world: 


[R]eligious writings of ancient Java [...] are not so much theoretical 
expositions as [...] treatises on the practice of mysticism or yoga [...] 
a kind of yoga which seeks to find the deity through media in which 


the god is present or into which he descends. 


Dharmaja’s exposition in the manggala of the SD of a series of figures that have 
been momentarily inscribed in particular past times or places is an eloquent 
expression of the aims and goals of the practice of a “poet’s yoga.” In the first 
verse of the manggala, Dharmaja uses a series of ruépaka to align poetic praxis 
with basic elements of priestly ritual; some of these—like the ringing of the 
priest's bell—are still recognizable in the contemporary Balinese ritual setting, 
and used in figures by Balinese poets composing in the geguritan form: 


The poet’s ritual worship of all that is beautiful is aimed at the long life 
and health of the king. 

The place of the ritual is a blossoming lotus, a divine image bathed in 
the mists of the fourth month. 

The scattered grains of the ritual are the syllables of a beautiful poem 
inscribed on the writing boards of a poet's pavilion, 

While spreading mists are the incense, and the priest's bell is the 
weeping sound of bees upon the blossoms.° (SD 1.1) 


Another verse aligns these ritual expressions of the poetic arts with eroti- 
cism, physical and natural beauty and the media of writing, a series of parallels 
that are ubiquitous in the aesthetic traditions of the kakawin: 


Your places of being are many—in the bedchamber, in swelling 
mounds of the breasts, 


60. pija ning kawi sanggraheng kaléngéngan mangde kadirghayusan/ 
munggw ing padma mékar pratistha siniram de ning réréb ning kapat/ 
wijanyaksara lambang endah inurakén ring tété ning yasa/ 
dhupakara limut maghénta panangis ning sadpada ning sékar// 
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In the grooves of the writing-board, the incisions on a wooden writing 
beam, the point of the writing stylus, 

In the glory of a writing surface, an expanse of mist illuminated by 
rays of the sun, 

In a flood of tears that wipes away the powder of a beauty’s face, and 
in stems of new shoots of the gadung lily.°! (SD 1.3) 


For our study perhaps the most decisive verse from Mpu Dharmaja’s 
manggala is SD 1.5. Here Dharmaja presents a series of six “locations” where 
the Love God has momentarily taken figural form, either in times past or in 
well-known sites of inspiration in the aesthetic geography of the kakawin: 


[You] who are known at the seashore as “the one of awe and passion,” 
while in the mountains you are “distant enchantment,” 

As “passionate longing” in the empty sky, or as “the one lost in 
thought’—that is how you were known back then, gazing on a rain 
cloud, 

As “one who grieves” when you sought an ascetic’s solace in a garden, 
as “the one entranced” when there was a spreading mist upon the sea, 

And as “the black bee infatuated by desire,” so is it heard, when you 
became a royal sovereign.®* (SD 1.5) 


Several of the personified figures from this verse refer to tropes well known 
from the kakawin corpus: “the one of awe and passion,” for example, is based on 
the words rés raga, “awe and passion” that are frequently used to describe poetic 
responses to particularly awe-inspiring aspects of the natural landscape. The 
sensation of rés, a combination of awe and fear in the face of great beauty, is 
found especially in descriptions of the seashore or mountains, where a similar 
aesthetic response could be captured with the word /éngléng, one of the several 
bivalent words from the OJ aesthetic lexicon that in this case refers both to the 
“enchantment” caused by natural beauty, and the beauty itself. Other figures in 
this verse appear to refer to historical persons who are assumed to be familiar to 
the reader (or “listener”) of the text. The erotically charged phrase “black bee 
infatuated by desire” in the (d) line, for example, appears to refer to a sovereign 


61. tan tunggal kahananta ring pakasutan laywan hunor ing susul 
sang munggw ing jurang ing karas tutugan ing lambang guru ning tanahl 
Sri ning panggélaran tika sadawata ning rém kasénwan rawil 
ring lwah lih amégat pupur kita hane tunggak ni lung ning gadungl| 

62. sang rés raga ngaranta ring pasir adoh léngléng kiteng parwatal 
sang kingking kita ring tawang sang angarang nahan ngaranteng réméngl 
sang Sokangaluseng taman sang alangé yan sanghub ing sagaral 
ring kumbang mangajap ngaranta karéngé nahan dadinta prabhul| 
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king in whom the Love God incarnated at some time in the past, perhaps the 


recent past.°> | 


It is the figure developed in the second half of the (b) line of SD 1.5 that is 
of special note. The subject of this clause is “the one lost in thought” (sang anga- 
rang) who is said to “have had that name” (ngaranta) at some distant time or 
place (nahan) when “gazing lost in thought” (angarang) on a cloud” (ing réméng). 
The word nahan is crucial here. In its most common role it serves as a discourse 
marker that refers to a previous section of narrative. However, it can also refer (as 
it does here) to some referent at a temporal distance from the current stretch of 
narrative. The effect of this combination of naan with phrases that refer to one 
“lost in thought, gazing upon a cloud” is to produce a clause meaning “the one 
lost in thought, who—back then—was gazing upon a cloud.” The figural effect 
achieved here suggests that Mpu Dharmaja is referring very subtly to the attitude 
of the hero of the Meghadita of Kalidasa towards the cloud that carried his mes- 
sage of love and longing to his faraway wife. With this “distant” reference 
Dharmaja incorporates into his chain of figural “locations” a subtle reference to 
the master poet he invokes again in SD 38.14 when he speaks of “the book of 
Kumara” (pustaka sang Kumara). 

To those familiar with the practice of referring to royalty with their “literary 
names” that is a constant feature of both the kakawin and the inscriptional 
record of East Java it should come as no surprise that the last line of this verse, 
subtly evoking the presence of a ruling monarch, leads in the following verse 


(SD 1.6) to a eulogy of the poet's royal patron: 


If in war, you are the lion—valiant, youthful, fittingly handsome, 
carrying the banner of heroism on the battlefield, 

While in the composition of poetry you are the meter “flower of 
passion,” a fitting model for all the world to follow, 

On the sleeping mat you are the remedy of passion, regarded as an 
unfailing mantra that ensures success. 

You are Sri Kamegwara, ever famed in the entire world, your name 
spoken over and over again. 


From this brief review of some aspects of the manggala and epilogue of the 
SD we can see why the kakawin should be understood as playing a vital role in 
what Pollock (1996) has termed the “poetics of polity” in East Java. In verses like 


those of Mpu Dharmaja, we can begin to see how the aestheticization of the 


63. This could very well be a reference to the earlier consecration of the poet’s patron 
Sri KameSswara as a royal sovereign (prabhu), a matter Mpu Dharmaja develops further in the 


following verse. 
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political realm was played out in the details of literary composition. When a 
reigning monarch was characterized as skilled in the poetic arts—indeed more 
skilled than the authors whose reputations have lived on in literary works— 
or was referred to with a “literary name” in preference to his “birth name” 
(nama prasiti) or “consecration name” (namabhiseka), we can be certain that 
we are in a world that superimposed aesthetic norms on the realm of political 
action. The kakawin can thus be understood as making a major contribution to 
an ideology that linked human political actors with a supra-mundane world 
whose natural place in human society was understood as the realm of the arts, 
and to a regime of courtly life fashioned in terms of aesthetic models. 


I. Conclusion 


The capacity of the kakawin poets to produce effects of suggestion, and to 
carefully detail emotional states or the highly desirable state of “aesthetic 
rapture” (langd, kalangwan), ensured that kakawin were understood as fully 
equipped to provide a literary embodiment of supra-mundane forces; the 
mythical dimensions of these forces were thus as clearly expressed in the 
dominant literary idiom as they were in the aestheticized conduct of the court. 

It may seem fanciful to use the term “real” to refer to domains imagination, 
but this is precisely how the kakawin poets themselves understood the relation- 
ship of the courtly idiom and a metaphysical realm; time and again they figure 
a reigning king or queen (whether literary or actual) as being a deity who has 
“descended” (manurun, anurun) to take their place in a courtly, human setting. 
In the Hariwangia of Mpu Panuluh, for example, Wisnu is said to have 
descended as Jayabhaya (HW 1.2), who reigned in East Java between 1135 and 
1157 CE, while as we have noted earlier Dharmaja speaks of the Love God and 
his wife, Rati, as having “descended” as the rulers of Daha/Kadiri and Janggala. 
In other cases the descent is more literary than actual, as in the case of the 
Sutasoma, where Brahma, Wisnu, and Iswara are said to have descended to 
earth as rulers during the kta, trta, and dwapara ages (Sut 1.4b-c), but that 
“with the arrival of the Kali age, the Lord of the Buddhas has descended in 
order to slay all doers of evil” (” prapta ng kali sri Jinapati manurun matyana 
ng kala murkha). 

There is nothing unusual or remarkak4e in these accounts, which are legion 
in Indian panegyrics and royal genealogies. What makes the Javanese case unique 
is the degree to which the development of a literary aesthetic was reflected in the 
parallel development of an aestheticized form of court behavior that lived on 
throughout the history of the court life of Java. Time and time again we are 
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reminded of the “courtly” (sabhya) behavior of royal protagonists like Prince 
Angganatha (Sum 44.2), or of the ladies-in-waiting of the court (Sum 10.7, 
28.1, 41.2). 

Similar references to courtly behavior are not unusual in the kakawin pro- 
duced in Bali (AbhW 59.5, 61.5), while evidence for the deep-rooted character 
of the court politesse show up as well in the curious fact that the late OJ text 
Navanatya (“The Nine Dances”) is not at all concerned with the Indian tradi- 
tion of dramatic dance, as its name implies, but with the organization and 
behavioral norms of the court. Perhaps the term inggita holds for us the most 
important evidence for the long-term effects of a focus on the perfection of 
behavior. Harking back to an early period in the development of Indian theories 
of dramatic criticism, and reflected in the critical terminology of the 
Bharatanatyasastra, the South Asian meanings of this term include “change of 
the voice [...] motion of various parts of the body as indicating the intentions; 
hint, sign, gesture.” The term must have been taken up very early in the archi- 
pelago, since it shows up in OJR 11.49 as a form of knowledge about gestures, 
or a science of gesture (wéruh ring inggita).“4 In HW 4.7 we find a typical case 
where a messenger notes a slight hesitation on the part of Krsna and judges from 
this that it is time to take his leave: 


Understanding the king’s subtle gesture he asked leave to go, speaking 
calmly while bowing reverently with folded hands (wruh ing inggita 
ndan amuhun maluya ris awuwus krtanjali). 


Sum 42.11 represents a classic example of a case where a princess is forced to 
maintain a strong sense of composure, knowing full well that her maidservants 
are expert in the science of gesture: 


It was said that on the following day she would chose a king of her 
choice at the swayambara, 

But in her innermost heart she only felt discomfiture, for it was said 
that those who looked on would judge her loose and easy, 

For a swayambara had never been held before, and she would be the 
first to be so burdened. 

That was why she was discrete with her maidservant, who was wise in 


the knowledge of subtle gestures. 


64. The uses of the term inggita in the OJ literature suggest that this term was borrowed at 
an early stage in the development of the Indian critical tradition, thus reflecting processes noted 
for Buddhist, Sankhya, and Saivagama philosophical trends by Nihom 1994, 1995 and Acri 
2005, 2006. 

65. tambe rakwa sira n swayambarakénamiliha sakaharép nira prabhu 

ndan ambék nira kewalawirang i linga ning umulat anénggahahangan 
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As any student of the history of post-Majapahit Java is aware, the vicissitudes 
of several centuries marked by both internal struggles for power and an increas- 
ingly difficult encounter with colonialism did not put an end to Javanese 
cultural development, though to be sure these factors had major effects on the 
nature and direction of change. While the unique aesthetic of the kakawin 
could not be sustained after the upheavals of the sixteenth century and the col- 
lapse of the “Sanskrit cosmopolis” that had nourished its roots, the innovations 
of the poets of the kakawin lived on in several ways. In Java we-can read the 
traces of their voices in the richly semiotic poetic and dramatic forms of the 
courts, as well as in the further development of a culture of refined linguistic 
and behavioral politesse. 

In Bali, talented poets continued to produce kakawin in the classical style 
well into the nineteenth century, and even today have never ceased to enjoy the 
public reading and translation of the kakawin into Balinese. Indeed the formal 
style of Balinese used to translate the kakawin in the context of kakawin reading 
clubs (pesantian, pepaosan) represents the continuous reproduction of an oral, 
literary dialect that is still open to change and innovation. Another form of 
innovation can be traced in the development of the kidung and geguritan 
literatures of Bali, each associated with a particular form of language and met- 
rical structure, but all still drawing on the figural resources of OJ. 

Although we may not have a record of the analysis of poetics by Javanese and 
Balinese commentators, we have more than sufficient evidence of a profound 
expertise in the application of principles of figuration. With that in mind we end 
this chapter with a wry comment by Tanakung on the nature of poetic practice. 
‘This verse is to be found in his Wrttasancaya (WS 48), a treatise on metrics con- 
structed in the form of a duta-kavya, or “messenger poem,” in which a brahmani 
goose serves as the messenger between the lovelorn narrator and his absent 
beloved. The composition of this work of the late fifteenth century is further 
complicated by the requirement that each verse should embody one of the 
Sanskrit gana-vrtta meters and furthermore should have the name of that meter 
embedded in the verse in a form that in some sense allows a continuous narrative 
of the tale. The most fomous messenger-poem is the Meghadiita of Kalidasa, 


which is composed throughout in the mandakranta meter,.©° 


dpan tan hana nguni kewala siramungari pinakakabwatan hanar 
yeka hetu nirawiweka kalawan kaka-kaka wihikan ring inggita 
66. See Hunter 2001 for a recent study of the Wyttasancaya. As noted there, Tanakung 
arranged exposition of a display of metrical forms in the form of a “messenger poem” (dita-kavya) 
that is reminiscent of the Meghadita of Kalidasa and perhaps illustrates one more point at which 


the poets of East Java paid subtle homage to their lasting influence on composition in kakawin form. 
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In the verse illustrated later the name of the meter is the rather uncommon 
phrase dodhaka-wrtta. Dodhaka is an unusual word in Sanskrit, usually glossed 
as “sly servant who steals from his master,” and this is the sense that Tanakung 
clearly intended in his verse on the nature of the poetic experience.®” In the 
preceding verses the hero of the tale has been entreating the goose to convey his 
message of longing to his distant paramour, while in this verse the poet himself 
offers a commentary on the likelihood of a waterfowl’s paying heed to the 
words of a human being, and what this tells us about the way poets distort 
reality in order to achieve poetic effects: 


Thus were the words of that marvelous waterfowl, 

But when really would a bird pay attention to a human? 

It can only come about from being ordained by the logic of poetry, 
That comes upon one in a rush, like a thief intent on his master’s 


possessions.°° 


This comment on the nature of the poetic vision comes very close to the end 
of the initial, Javanese phase of the history of the kakawin. Kakawin continued 
to be written on Bali for several hundred years more without any apparent less- 
ening of quality and seriousness of purpose. However, the relative lack in the 
later tradition of meta-poetic statements like that of Tanakung in WS 48 may 
lead us to wonder whether a certain delight in both philosophical and poetic 
aspects of the art of the figure was lost with the political upheavals that spelled 
the end of the era of the Sanskrit cosmopolis in the archipelago. 

Perhaps Tanakung’s dictum expresses best the greatest ongoing contribution 
of the world that produced the kavya to the aesthetic forms of the archipelago— 
a delight in the possibilities of “the logic of poetry” and a profound focus on the 
possibilities of figuration as a medium for developing an aesthetic vision suited 
to the needs of an emerging polity. The vigor with which the poets of East Java 


Mandakranta is one of the many meters of the Indian tradition that were adopted in Java. See 
Hunter 2009a, for a recent study that examines the use of yati (caesura) in a number of the meters 
adopted by Javanese poets from the Indian tradition, as well as the development of Indo-Javanese 
meters based on the principles of the quantitative (gaya-vrtta) meters of India. 
67. See Monier-Williams 1899/1981, 498, “robbing one’s own master [...] name of a meter.” 
68. mangkana sabda nireng khaga dibya 
ring kapana ng wihagahidép wwang 
mogha dine tékap ing kawi-tarkka 
Sighra daténg kadi Dodakawrtta 
Aichele 1926, 938; 1931, 177 called attention to this verse in his comments on OJ uses of 
the term tarka in BY 6.4b. It is found in WS 48c in the phrase kawi-tarkka, which I have translated 
as “the logic of poetry.” 
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pursued the perfection of poetic form meant that they brought to the tradition 
of kakawin composition a series of innovations and changes that illustrate the 
expressive capacities of both kavya and kakawin. 


Abbreviations 

AW Arjunawiwaha (kakawin) 

BrP Brahmandaptrana (Gonda 1932; OJ prose work) 

DW Desawarnana (= Nagarakrtagama; kakawin) 

KK Kunjarakarnadharmakathana (kakawin) 

OJR Old Javanese Ramayana, or Kakawin Ramayana (KR) 

KY Krsnayana (kakawin) 

Oj] Old Javanese language 

OJED Old Javanese-English Dictionary (P. J. Zoetmulder with 
S. O. Robson, 1982) | 

TK Tantri Kamandaka (OJ prose work) 

Utt Uttarakanda (OJ prose work in Parwa form) 
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481-2, 641 

Arthasastra 405 

Arunagirinatha 21 

Aryasira 234, 571-2, 586 

Asoka 105 

Asvaghosa 33, 75-80, 82-4, 87-8, 90, 102, 
104, 159, 274, 356, 358-9, 376, 
566-7, 589, 745-7, 749-50 

asvamedha 99-100 

atidvayi katha 270 

Atigayokti 343-3 

Atmanepada 621 

Auerbach 48, 287, 290 

Avadanakalpalata 268, 588. See also 
Ksemendra 

Avantisundari 94-5, 112, 121 

Avyayasangrahanighantu 615-16 

Ayodhya 43, 64, 77, 81, 212, 418, 424, 
428, 430-2, 440, 450-1, 460, 
666—7, 670 

Ayodhya goddess 38, 64, 68 


Balarama 129-30, 192, 339, 710 

Balaramayana 356, 397, 415-42, 480, 
529-30, 533, 535-6, 546 

Balitung 200, 744 

Bana 3, 7-12, 26-9, 233-5, 238, 240, 
246, 263-79, 285-7, 290-5, 302-6, 
308-15, 317-47, 349-52, 355-68, 
371-4, 391-2, 396, 507-8, 512-13; 
amorous benediction 324-7; 
Bharscu on traveler 347—52; death 
and 295; genealogy of 271-2; on 
girl dancing with diabolo 333-7; on 
glance of Parvati 320-2; on Goddess 
and Mahis 327-33; on Guha 
316-18; Kadambari 89, 103; Layne’s 
translation of 266; Magha on Krsna’s 
army and ocean 339-41; on making 
love 323; on Parvati 314—15; on his 
patron and poetic power 308-11; 
Poetry and the “Sons of Bana” 367-8; 
on moonlight 341-4, 337-9; Saiva 
benedictory poems 311—14; Siva’s 
dance and his wife Parvati 315-16; 
and son 267-9; trademark of 271-4; 
on traveler 344-8; on weeping of 
demon ladies 318-20; to his wife 
322=3 

bards 49-51, 56, 60, 93-4, 97, 99-101, 
104, 136, 435-6, 553, 580, 583, 
662 

Bayon Temple 564 

Becker, A. L. 48, 239, 241, 243, 259-60 

Bell-Magha 144-5 

Belvalkar, S. K. 403 

Bhadracari 206 

Bhagavadgita 45 

Bhagavatapurana 610, 662 

Bhamaha 20, 75, 143, 160—1, 208-10, 
238, 270, 342, 570 

Bhaminivilasa 325 

Bhanucandra 270 

Bhanukara 516 

Bhao Singh 650, 678, 680, 683-5 


Bharatasage, author of Natyasastra 215, 
424, 724-7, 736. See also 
Natyasastra 

Bharata son of Kaikeyi 460, 506, 533, 620, 
631, 667, 668 

Bharatayuddha 223, 747, 767,771 

Bharatavarsa 440 

Bharatanatyasastra. See Natyasastra 

Bharatayuddha 223, 745-7, 772, 780 

Bharavi 7, 15-16, 25, 27, 29, 109-24, 
143-4, 146, 148-9, 160-1, 163-4, 
171-6, 186-7, 189-92, 366, 751-5 

Bhartrhari 46; Nitisataka 350; 
understanding of time 66 

Bhartrmentha 9, 109, 363, 397-8, 416 

Bhasa 2, 30, 33, 78, 90, 105 

Bhatta Pulina or Pulinda 268 

Bhattanayaka 726 

Bhatti 11, 20, 28, 109-10, 160-4, 196, 
204, 208-11, 214-15, 217-18, 220, 
223, 225, 626, 769; arthalamkdara and 
OJR 217-26; Ravanavadha 109; 
sabdalamkara of 218; and uses of 
Yamaka 159-62 

Bhattikavya 11, 20, 28, 89, 92-3, 159, 196, 
208, 215, 620, 753, 769 

Bhao Singh Hada 650, 678, 680, 683-5 

Bhavabhiati 4, 7—9, 29, 43, 81, 96, 273, 
355-6, 359, 361-5, 370, 372, 
395-413, 415-18, 485, 734-5; to 
Abhinanda 485; Uttararamacarita 734 

Bhavakavis / Bhavakavitvam 717,719, 729 

Bhima of the five Pandavas 112, 130, 244 

Bhima father of Damayanti 551 

Bhimarjunasoma 594 

Bhismaparwa 743 

Bhoja 310, 376, 494-5, 530-1; in his 
Srngaraprakasa 25; in 
Bhojaprabandha 15 

Bhrngiriti 422-43, 434 

bhujangprayat meter 656 

Bhimisri 596 

Bhusana Bhatta. 279, 296 
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Bilhana 4—5, 30, 91, 258, 275, 491-521, 
526-7, 525-48, 667 

Bilhanakavya 494. See also Karnasundari, 
Vikramankadevacarita 

Blue Annals 588-90 

Bod Mkhas-pa 563-4, 569, 571, 573-4 

Borobudur 197, 201-3, 206-8, 216, 766 

Borooah, Anundoram 402 

Braginsky, V. I. 197 

Brahma 47, 73, 89, 94, 125, 419, 423-4, 
452-8, 482, 501, 504, 508-9, 545, 
559, 574, 578 

Brhaspati guru of the gods 632 

Brhaspati author of Praise of Sarasvati 573, 
578-80 

Brhat Yogavasistha 368 

Brhatkatha 77, 234, 270, 273, 275 

Bri-gung saint 600 

Bronner, Yigal 148, 161, 163, 165, 234, 
310, 329, 365, 492, 667, 712, 714, 
722573) 

Bronson, B. 198 

Buddha 33, 76-7, 79, 82-3, 105, 197, 
274, 564, 570, 574, 579, 581, 586-7, 
589-90, 597, 626 

Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa 33-4, 75-6, 78, 
80, 82—3, 87-8, 104, 274, 566, 589, 
635, 745-8, 750 

Buddhism 77, 366, 515, 567, 569, 571, 
579, 590 

Bihler, George 268, 321-2, 326 

Busch, Allison 610 


Caitanya 610, 691-6, 698-701, 703-12 

Caitanya movement 692 

Caitanyacandrodaya 691-3, 702, 705-10, 
712 

Calukyas (Caulukyas, Chalukyas) 111, 493, 
499, 501-2, 504, 507, 509, 515, 525, 
527-8, 754-5 

camatkdara (camatkar) 6, 147, 372, 679, 
699, 704, 759 

Candi Loro Jonggrang 196, 201 
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Candala 281, 283, 288 

Canakya 404-5 

Candanacanda 435 

Candigataka 270, 272, 274, 310, 321, 323, 
325-30, 340, 365 

Candra 52-4, 278, 283-4, 290, 328, 457, 
579, 730 

Candragomin 273, 572, 582, 586, 595 

Candralekha 505 

Candrapida 265-8, 278, 280-6, 289-90, 
293-7, 299-304 

Candrasgekhara Acaryaratna 704—5, 708-9 

Cappeller 112 

carana couple 439-40 

Caritravardhana 46, 49-50 

Caurapancasika 494, 520 

Chandogya Upanisad 399 

Chandra, Lokesh 203 

Chandrashekhara 677 

chaya 446, 468, 487, 519, 550-53; Sanskrit 
chaya 669 

Christie, Jan 198-9, 744 

citra: 12, 150-1, 154-7, 150, 151, 154-9, 
187-9, 190-2, 498 

citrabandha 151-3, 155-8, 192, 359 

Citrabhanu 21, 271 

Citragupta 439 

citrakavya 67, 115, 120, 150, 156-8, 172, 
192, 357, 359 

citrasarga 153, 156, 190-2 

Citrasikhanda 434 

Cloud Messenger see Meghadita 

Coulson, Michael 399, 402-3, 409 


Damayanti 14-15, 492, 526, 551-61 

Dandin 10, 15-16, 25, 36, 75, 94-5, 
112, 121, 143, 156, 159—60, 
208-11, 238, 258, 270, 279, 334, 
459, 519, 564, 567, 569-73, 580, 
582, 584—5, 588, 590, 596, 
598-600, 654, 665, 751 

Dara Shikoh 678, 683, 687 


Daruka 113, 130, 136, 176 

Daégaratha 39, 61, 64-5, 128, 161, 163-6, 
171, 209, 223, 376, 382, 417-18, 
424-5, 427, 430-2, 435, 439, 449, 
456, 460, 478-9, 506, 533, 615, 
619-20, 622, 624-5, 643-4, 667, 670 

de Casparis, J. G. 198, 200-1, 743 

De, S. K. 113 

death 265-6; inventing one’s own 274-6 

Deo Bundela, Bir Singh 649, 663-72, 
674-6, 685, 687 

der Kuijp, Leonard van 567, 570, 572-3, 
587, 590, 596-8, 600 

Devananda Pandita 696 

Devapala 201, 362, 387-8, 580 

Devayani 714-15, 721-3, 726-7, 730-2 

Devisataka 155-7, 326 

Devulapalli Krishna Sastri 718 

Dhanahijaya 10, 25 

Dhanapila, Tilakamanjari of 268 

Dharmakirti 3, 8, 366, 445, 594 

Dharmapala 362, 387 

dharmasastra 68 

Dharmawangsa Téguh 740-2, 750-3 

ahatr 531, 533 

Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana 22-3, 25, 
29-30, 125, 154-5, 158, 245, 252, 
258, 348, 415, 529, 538, 755 

Dilipa 36-7, 41-2, 61, 64, 81; nocturnal 
ritual of 42 

Divyavadana 206 

double-speaking 408 

Dpang Lo 588, 596—7 

Dr. Seuss 250, 253 

Draupadi 112, 116, 244 

drutavilambita 150, 163, 165, 168, 171, 
184, 189-90 

Dumargay, Jacques 744 

Durga 321, 365, 454 

Durmukha 436-7 

Durvinita Gangeya 112 

Dusyanta 420, 424, 429, 714 


East Javanese: figural tradition of 766-72; 
Kakawin of 755—60 
Eliot, T. S. 716 
Entrance Gate to Scholarship of Sa-skya 
Pandita 590 


gadyakavyas 233, 277, 310, 365 

Gandavytiha 206 

Ganega 13, 652 

Garland of Meters Praise by Jaanasrimitra 
588 

Gaudavaho, of Vakpati 91, 93 

Gaudiya style 355, 364, 421, 498, 692 

Gaudiya Vaisnava theory 693 

Gauraganoddesadipika 698, 709 

Gautama 79, 88, 631, 633-5 

Geisel, Theodor S. See Dr. Seuss 

Gendun Choephel (Dge-’dun-chos-’phel) 
593, 599 

Ghatakarpara 162 

Ghatotkacasraya 745-6, 758-9, 761, 767, 
769-71 

Gitdgovinda 25, 162, 610, 669 

Gombrich, Richard 151 

Gomiutrikabandha 152-3, 191-2, 359 

Gopala of the Pala dynasty 362 

Gopinatha, Rampalli 614, 620, 629 

Gosenshi 761 

Govardhana mountain 137-8 

Govardhana author of Aryasaptasati 251-4, 
652 

Granoff, Phyllis 459, 492, 495, 521 

Gray, Louis 242-4, 259 

gudhacaturthapada 154, 191 

Gunadhya 234, 363, 398 

Gurajada Apparao, Kanyasulkam by 735 

Gyal, Dhondup 599 


Hahn, Michael 237, 567, 587, 592, 595 

Hala 89-90, 391 

Hall, Fitzedward 198-200, 206, 239, 242, 
247, 252-3 
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Handelman, Don 41, 67, 303 

Hanuman 161, 185, 381, 383, 386, 437, 
454, 482, 550, 667 

Haravarsa 4, 382-3, 387-91 

Haravijaya of Ratnakara 12-14, 25, 89, 
148, 309, 357-8, 363-4, 416 

Haribhadra 596 

Haribhatta 592 

Harihara author of Hariharadtksitiya 443 

Harihara I of Vijayanagara 616 

Hariwangsa of Mpu Panuluh 767, 769, 
777 

Harsa (also known as Harsavardhana) 27, 
91, 93-4, 96, 234, 263, 272-3, 275, 
340, 361, 365-6, 391, 411, 507-8, 
512-13, 516; Priyadarsika of 272-3; 
Ratnavali of 272-3, 669 

Harsacarita 3, 9, 27, 29, 89, 91-5, 97, 103, 
263, 270-2, 274-5, 308, 311-14, 
507, 512 

Hayagriva avatar 664 

Hayagrivavadha 109, 111, 125, 398, 416 

Heesterman, J.C. 99, 297 

Helaraja 46, 66 

Hemadri 44, 49, 52 

Herbert, George 152 

Hikayat Seri Rama 196 

Hiranyakasipu 127-8, 138 

Hooykaas, Christian 196, 204—5, 210-12, 
223;,225 

Hundred Verses of Praise to Lokesvara by 
Vajradeva 588 

Hunter, Tom 110, 469, 611 


Indra 81, 114-15, 117, 121-2, 126-7, 
166-7, 200, 328, 427, 432, 439-40, 
446, 478-9, 481, 502, 509, 551, 553, 
556, 632-4, 641, 715, 721, 724, 727, 
T3279 52; 757] 

Indrajit 384, 662 

Indrakila 113-14, 120, 752 

Indraprastha 130-1, 135-7, 144 
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Indravajra meter 184 

Indumati 38—40, 44, 46, 48-50, 53, 63, 
65, 81, 223 (see also under Aja); in 
kakawin Sumanasantaka 757; 
svayamvara of 44, 48, 762 

Ingalls, Daniel 4, 23, 30, 72, 76-7, 81-3, 
155-6, 189, 311, 313, 315-18, 320, 
324-5, 331, 334-5, 338, 341, 
346-51, 360-1, 367, 371, 392, 
399-400, 407, 475, 517, 519, 593; 
on translation 241, 244 


Jabali, sage 281, 283, 293 

Jagadananda 701-2 

Jagannatha Panditaraja 325, 411 

Jagannatha temple and cult 486, 691, 700 

Jagannatha Vilasini Sabha 734-5 

Jahangir 649, 663, 665-8, 670, 676, 
684-5, 678 

Jahangirjascandrika 665, 678, 684 

Jahangirnamah 663, 668, 676, 682, 685 

Jamison, Stephanie 86-7, 104-5 

Janaka 220, 418-20, 422, 425, 427, 429, 
444-6, 460, 479, 632, 635-7, 639, 
643-4 

Janaki-harana of Kumiaradasa 88, 93, 125, 
196, 203 

Janamejaya 99, 392, 741 

Jatakamala by Aryasiira 206, 234, 572, 586, 
592 

Javano-Balinese literary tradition 195, 198, 
205, 216, 750, 758, 761, 764, 772 

Jayadeva author of Gitagovinda 25, 652, 
669 

Jayasimha brother of Vikramankadeva 501, 
510-12 

Jiva Gosvamin 693, 710 

Jhanasila 581 

Jones, Barrett 744 

Joy for the World of Candragomin. (See 
Lokdananda) 

Jyotirlinga 313 

Jyotismati 724 


Kadambari by Bana 89-90, 93, 95, 103, 
235, 238, 263-76, 277-306, 314-15, 
347, 368, 675 

Kadambari (titular character of Bana’s 

Kadambari) 265—6, 268-9, 278-80, 
282-7, 290, 293-7, 299-300, 302, 
304-5 

Kadambarisara, Kadambarikathasara 279, 

368 
Kadambarikalyana 279 
Kadarisman, A. E. 750 
Kaikeyi 431-2, 460, 465, 506, 533, 618, 
622, 666—7 

Kairataparvan 112, 122 

kakawin 26, 195-6, 200, 202-6, 208, 212, 
214, 217, 219, 221, 223-6, 739-41, 
745, 747, 749-68, 770-81; pre- 
history of 202-8 

Kakawin Ramayana. See Old Javanese 
Ramayana 
kakawin Subhadrawiwaha 758-9 
Kalapa Sutra 596 
Kalasamuddesa 46, 65-6 
Kalasan inscription 200 
Kalhana 396, 494, 516-17 
Kali 1, 80; riding in Siva’s marriage 
procession 80 

Kali Age 390 

Kalidasa 1-3, 7, 15-6, 21, 27, 33-5, 37-8, 
40-2, 46-7, 51, 61, 64-8, 71-84, 
90-2, 95-6, 101, 103, 105, 111-3, 
159-65, 167~8, 171, 175, 188-90, 
204, 209, 223, 225, 234, 273, 290, 
331, 356, 363-4, 377, 391-2, 398, 
409, 420, 440, 447, 462, 498, 503, 
505, 525, 531-2, 538, 542—3, 573, 
581, 597, 635, 651-3, 669, 714, 
727, 729, 735, 745-9, 754-5, 762, 
772-4, 776 779 

Kalindi 293 

Kama / Kamadeva 18, 64, 73-4, 90, 169, 
216, 281, 542, 560, 660, 669, 
679-80, 722, 729, 758, 772 


Kamalasri 570 

Kamalayudha 8, 355, 361-2, 365, 396 

Kamasutra 90, 100 

Kamatantra 90 

Kanva's ashram 79 

Kandarpaketu 239, 249, 252-3, 255-6, 
258, 512 

Kank4alaka 437-8 

Kannauj/ Kanyakubja/ Kanauj 26-7, 234, 
308-9, 321, 340, 352, 356, 358-62, 
365, 396-7, 405, 411, 415—16, 

— 492-3 

Kapalakundala 273 

kapatanataka 545-7 

Kapinjala 281-4 

Kapstein, Matthew 566-7, 572-3, 590, 
598-9 

Karandavyitha Sutra 573-4 

Karang Tengah III inscription 200-1 

Karankaka 437-8 

Karnasundari 492, 516, 520 

Karna, Dahala King 493 

Karnasundari 492, 495, 516-17, 520, 
525-8, 531-42, 544-5 

Karpuramanjari 525, 527, 534-6 

Kasinatha 279 

Kaviprasamsa 7-9, 517, 610, 652-3, 662, 
669, 691, 693—5, 697-701, 703, 705, 
707-12 

Kavikarnaptra 34, 610, 691-712 

Kavipriya 665 

Kaviputra 2 

Kaviraja 9-11 

kavya: genres 88, 104, 597; texts from 
Bhutan 563; in Tibet 572-82, 585; 
Tibetan naturalization 585-601; 
translations of 581—2 

Kavyadarsa / Kavya Mirror / Mirror of Kavya 
11, 36, 127, 238, 258, 270, 519, 571, 
580, 588, 591, 654, 665, 751 

Kavyalankara of Bhamaha 20, 161, 342 

Kavyalankara of Rudrata 13, 24—5, 156-8 

Kavyalankarasarasamgraha of Udbhata 331 
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Kavyalankarasitravrtti of Vamana 233, 421 

Kavyamimamsa 6, 100-1, 337-8, 343, 356, 
416, 485-6, 540-1, 768 

Kavyaprakasa of Mammata 148, 155, 299, 
529, 545, 570, 680, 710 

Kavyaprasasti 89 

Kegata 8, 355, 361-3, 377, 396 

Keshavdas / Kegavdas 649, 662-72, 675, 
677-8, 680-1, 684-7; Ramayana 667; 
Virsimhdevcarit 649 

Khyi-thang-pa 598 

Kicakavadha 5, 109, 519 

Kinnérasani patalu 736 

Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi 16, 29, 88, 109, 
111-22, 127, 143, 171-3, 175, 191, 
751-3 

Kirticandra 588, 595 

Kokinsha 761 

Kosambi, D. D. 325, 360-2, 366, 368-9, 
388, 591, 593-4 

Krishna Sastri, Devulapalli 717-18 

Krishnamachariar, M. 252-3, 257, 374, 
416-7, 520, 581, 593 

Krsna 3, 82, 110, 113, 124-40, 143-4, 
148-9, 175-6, 188—90, 192, 288, 
339-40, 610, 691-6, 698, 708-12 

Krsna Caitanya. See Caitanya 

Krsna river 451, 511 

Krsnayana of Mpu Triguna 745, 748-9, 
758, 764 

ksatradharma 122 

Ksemendra 25, 268, 286, 516-7, 588; in 
his Brhat-katha-manjari 279 

Ksemigvara 734 

Kumaradasa 88, 196, 203 

Kumdarasambhava of Kalidasa 1, 11, 20-1, 
34, 40, 62, 71-7, 79-80, 82-4, 88, 
93, 96, 101, 111, 113-4, 125, 175, 
188-9, 331, 745-7 

Kumdrasambhava of Udbhata 11 

Kumbhakarna 437-8, 440 

kundalana 60 

Kunhan Raja, C. 35, 123 
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Kuntaka 22-5, 110, 116, 364 
Kuntara, Ignatius 751 

Kusa 38, 40, 63-4, 81, 99 
Katiyattam 459 


Laghu Yogavasistha 368-9 

Laksmana 365, 374, 376-9, 382-6, 
418, 421, 425, 427, 430, 432, 440, 
444-5, 460-1, 463, 469-70, 472, 
476-7, 505, 547, 613, 620, 625, 
639, 667, 710, 761 

Laksmi 44, 50—5, 58, 281, 283-4, 325, 
430, 481-2, 496, 654-5 

Laksmidhara 443 

Laksmikara, Pundit 580, 588-9 

Lalitavistara 201, 206-8, 234, 237 

Lalitlalam 650, 677-85, 687 

Lanka 128, 161, 209, 211-12, 214, 220, 
381-4, 403-4, 419-20, 422, 424, 
432, 436-7, 440, 451, 505 

Layne, Gwendolyn 264, 266, 268-70 

Lhan-dkar-ma 572-3, 586 

Lienhard, Siegfried 16, 94, 104, 124, 
145-6, 168, 375, 768 

Lo-chen Rin-chen—bzang-po 586, 598, 600 

Lokananda 273 

Lollata 158, 726 


Madhava (titular character of 
Malatimadhava) 398, 400-1, 403, 
407-12 

Madhavasudhi 615 

madhurya 86, 238, 245, 254 

Magadha 78, 80, 166, 595, 748 

Magha 3, 15-16, 26-7, 88, 109-11, 

113, 116, 123-6, 130-2, 134-7, 
139-40, 142-54, 156-7, 159-65, 
171-6, 180, 182, 184, 186—93, 
204, 209, 258, 290, 339-40, 
357-9; of bells 144; Citrasarga of 
190—2; mountains of 173-89; in 
Sisupalavadha 26, 88, 375, 509; 
yamakas 173 


Mahabharata 9-11, 13-14, 25, 98-9, 
101, 109, 112, 132-4, 274, 
358-9, 366, 370, 392, 470, 508, 
555, 659, 666, 674, 714, 716, 
720-2, 727, 735, 741, 743, 750 

mahakavya 5,9, 13, 20-1, 25, 33, 36, 
59, 67, 71, 74-6, 79-81, 88-105, 
109-11, 118, 123—5, 130, 132, 
140, 147-8, 151, 156-62, 175, 
186, 192, 196, 273, 280, 332, 
339-40, 351, 357-60, 362, 364-5, 
367, 371, 374—5, 377, 381, 398, 
459-60, 484, 492, 536, 566-7, 
597, 651, 653, 670, 677-8 

Maharastri Prakrit 89 

Mahasveta 266, 278, 280-6, 289 

Mahdasvetavrttanta 278 

Mahaviracarita 273, 395, 397-400, 403-6, 
416-17, 421, 440, 485 

Mahayana Buddhism 199, 202; canon of 
197, 202, 748 

Mahendrapala 362, 416, 580 

MaheSana 725-6, 729-30, 732-3 

Mahindrabhadra 566, 589 

Mahipala 362, 416 

Mahisamardini 321, 327 

Makaranda 408, 410 

Malamoud, Charles 492 

Malati (titular character of Malatimadhava) 
273, 400-1, 403, 407-8, 410 

Malatimadhava 4, 273, 372, 398-9, 400-6, 
408-10 

Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa 2, 77, 96, 
103, 273-4, 503, 525, 542-3 

Malay-Indonesian archipelago 198, 756 

Mallinatha 20, 28, 41-3, 45-6, 49-52, 
56, 81, 116, 122, 140, 142, 148, 
150, 167, 176-7, 181, 314, 447, 553 

Malyavan/ Malyavant 375, 404—5, 418, 
428-31, 433, 476 

Mammata 17, 67, 148, 155, 299, 
529-30, 570, 680, 710, 716. See 
also Kavyaprakdasa 


Man Singh Kachhwaha 649-52, 654, 
656, 659-61, 663-4, 677-8, 685, 
687 

Manavadharmasastra 555 

Mandelstam, Osip 53, 455, 476, 550 

Manjubhasini 184 

Man-~jughosa 574-8 

Mahjusri 564, 574, 582 

Mantyasih inscription 200 

Mara 76, 79-80 

Maringanti Singaracarya 616 

Martin, Dan 367, 492 

Matrceta 586 

Mayamaya 428-31, 533 

Mayiara 23, 321, 327, 340-41, 345, 350 

McCrea, Lawrence 22, 25, 30, 110, 123, 
134, 245, 252, 356, 415, 501-2, 507, 
528, 593 

Meghadita 1, 82, 92-3, 597, 669, 776, 
779 

Meghanada 436 

Mentha 111 

Milarepa 585 

Mithila 418, 420, 427, 440, 460, 632-3 

Monaguna 770 

Mpu Dharmaja 772-7 

Mpu Kanwa 754 

Mpu Panuluh 766 

Mpu Sindok 742, 744 

Mrcchakatika of Sadraka 103 

Mudraraksasa 404 

muktaka 335, 570, 593, 649-50, 677-8, 
757, 761 

Murajabandha 191, 153-4 

Murari 3, 5—G, 34, 113, 316, 356, 379, 
398, 416-17, 440, 443-89, 516, 
537-8 

Murasaki Shikibu 761 


Nagananda by Harsa 272-3, 411, 588 
nagaravarnana of Orchha 674 
Naisadhacarita. See Naisadhiyacarita 
Naisadhamu of Srinatha, 623 
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Naisadhiyacarita 5, 14, 16, 19, 26, 29, 60, 
362, 413, 491, 526, 535, 550-5, 557, 
560, 562, 621, 640, 655, 662 

Nala 14, 19, 60, 492, 526, 547, 551-3, 
555-62; and shadow 561-2 

Nalavilasanataka 543, 547 

Nalopakhyana 552, 555, 557-8, 560 

Namisadhu 157 

Narada 126-7, 130, 135, 143, 422-4, 427, 
433-4, 698, 709, 712 

Narasimha 138, 664, 710 

Narasimha, poet, 279 

Narasimhavarman 754 

Narayana 478, 620, 644 

Narayana, commentator on 
Naisadhiyacarita, 526 

Narayana Pandita 21 

Narayana Rao, Velcheru 610 

Narottam Kavi, Mancarit of 649-67, 673, 
677, 686-7 

nataka 34, 36, 157, 335, 403, 459, 545-7, 
704, 729, 729, 734 

Naturalism 377-9 

Natyasastra 102, 140, 158-9, 238, 726, 
760, 778 

Navadvipa 692, 701, 703, 707, 709-10 

Navadvipalila 698 

Navanatya 778 

Navasahasankacarita 543 

Nayanacarya (Kumara Vedantacarya) 617 

Ngor manuscript of Vidyakara 366-7, 398, 
593 

Nirosthyaramayana 616 

Nitivarman 10, 29; Kicakavadha 109 

Nityananda Avadhita 710 


Ojas, “force,” 47, 60 238, 244, 254, 

Old Javanese Amaramala, 203-4 

Old Javanese Ramayana (OJR) or Kakawin 
Ramayana 195-7, 200, 202-25, 
739-41, 750-1, 753, 760-1, 766, 
769, 771, 778 

Ottakkittar 748 
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Padalipta or Palitta 392 

Pala poets 8, 234, 308, 311, 320, 346-7, 
349, 351-2, 355, 358, 360-2, 366-7, 
370, 373, 377, 396 

Panankarana 200 

Pandavas 98-9, 115, 144, 659, 735; 
reclamation of Sri 121 

Pandavodyogavijayamulu 735 

Panini 7, 50, 238, 471, 481, 618, 620, 632 

Paramananda Sena (Kavikarnaptra) 693 

Parasurama 395, 398-9, 405, 417, 422-4, 
427-8, 434, 460 

Parihasa 293 

Parthayajna 752,761 

Parvati 31, 34, 62, 71-3, 83, 92, 125, 160, 
315-16, 321, 329, 331-2, 422, 
474-5, 496-7, 512, 526, 641; as 
goddess of the earth 72 

Parvatirukminiya 10, 31, 325 

Pasupatas 80, 271, 282 

Patapan Pu Palar 200 

Pathak, V. S. 508 

Pattralekha 265—6 

paurusa, meaning of 395-6, 412 

Peterson, Indira 119, 122, 752 

Phadampa 569-70 

’Phags-pa 587, 589-90 

Poerbatjaraka, R. Ng. 205, 213 

Pollock, Sheldon 6-8, 34, 40, 67, 87, 
195-7, 325-6, 336, 340-1, 347, 
397, 455, 465, 491, 498, 504, 508, 
653, 666, 747 

Prabandhacintamani 15 

prabandhakavya 649, 665 

Prabandhakosa of Rajasekhara Sari 17 

Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamisra 709 

Pragalbhya, “boldness” 365 

Prahasta 420-1, 426—8 

Praise of Sarasvati 573 

Prambanan 196-7, 200-2, 206, 208, 213, 
744, 766 

Prataparudra 692, 701, 728 


Prataparudra II 616 

Prataparudracaritramu 617 

Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha 680 

Pratijnayaugandharayana 90, 105 

Pratipa 63 

Priyadarsika 272 

Prthvirajraso 653 

Pulakesin II 111-2, 754 

Pundarika 266, 278, 280-6, 302—4 

Pururavas 420, 424, 429 

Purusottama 459, 486, 488 

Puspaka-vimana 43, 440, 451, 455, 460, 
473, 481 


Quackenbos, George P. 350 


Racakénda, 628 

Radha 692, 708-12 

Raghavapandaviya 10-11 

Raghu 7, 36-9, 44, 53, 59, 61, 64, 91-2, 
97, 387, 449, 533, 535, 638; gift to 
Kautsa 48 

Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa 16, 20, 34, 36-7, 
43-4, 58-9, 61-4, 66-7, 71-2, 75, 
80-4, 91-3, 97, 101, 111, 162-71, 
745-9 

Rahula Sankrtyayana 593 

Rajasekhara 8—9, 28-9, 335, 337-8, 356, 
362-3, 372, 397-8, 415-42, 443, 
480, 485, 486, 489, 516-17, 525, 
527, 529, 533-6, 540-1, 544, 
546-7; Karpiramanjari 527, 534-5, 
536; Kavyamimamsa 337; 
Viddhasalabhanjika 334, 527, 
534-5, 544, 546 

Rajastya: consecration of Yudhisthira 144; 
sacrifice 129 

Rajiga of Vengi, 513 

Rajyapala 388 

Rakai Kayuwangi 201, 210 

Rakai Pikatan 200-1, 210 

Rakai Pikatan Pu Kumbayoni 201 


Rakai Pu Kayuwangi Dyah Lokapala 201 

raksasa 418-19, 428, 431-3, 437-9, 
480, 638; Mayamaya 428; Tataka 
434 

Rama 80-2, 374-80, 382-6, 397-401, 
403-9, 412, 415-18, 424-42, 444-6, 
459-60, 462-73, 504-8, 613-14, 
618-25, 634-45, 664-7, 761; exile of 
430; and Moon 459-73; war with 
raksasas 439 

Rama story 10-11, 64, 80, 196, 201-2, 
213, 356, 375, 397-8, 405, 416-17, 
442, 449, 486, 594, 610 

Ramabhyudaya, 415, 433 

Ramacandra 546-7; Raghunathavilasa of 
546-7. See Nalavilasanataka 

Ramacarita 4, 29, 357-60, 364-5, 
368-9, 374-5, 377, 379, 383-4, 
386-8, 390, 392, 594; lighting 
conditions of 383—7 

Ramayana 10, 43, 61-2, 64, 375, 415-17, 
442, 460, 508, 597-8, 613-14, 
633-5, 642-5, 665-8, 670, 766 

Ramaization of Vikramaditya 504 

Ramcandracandrika 665-8, 670 

Rao Surjan Hada 677, 680-2 

rasa kadbhutan 759 

Rasagangadhara 411 

Rasikpriya 665 

Rasraj (supreme rasa) of Matiram 678 

rathayatra festival 691 

Ratnakara 12-13, 24, 89, 148, 187, 309, 
357-8, 363-4, 416 

Ratnasikhanda 432 

Ratnavali 272-3, 669 

Ravana 81, 127, 215, 220, 273, 356, 
380-2, 384—5, 417-26, 428-30, 
432-40, 451, 460, 476-7, 479-80, 
546-7 

Ravanavadha 109 

Ravikirti 111-12, 754 

Ray, Ramananda 707-8 
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Renou, Louis 37, 104, 109, 116-17, 119, 
146-7, 189, 375, 397, 621 

Rin-chen-bzang-po 586, 598 

Rma-ban Chos-’bar 581 

Royére, Pascal 744 

rsi 486-8, 630-1, 633 

Rten-ne 569-70 

Ruben, Walter 81 

Rudrabhatta 665 

Rudrata 13, 24—5, 29, 156-7 

ripaka 14, 217-8, 223, 288, 458, 463, 
760, 774 

Ruyyaka 24, 28, 56, 58, 443, 467, 494, 593 


sabdabrahmavivarta 412 

sabdalamkara 196, 208-15, 218, 225, 745, 
769 

sacrifice 39, 98-9, 101, 129, 131-2, 245, 
297-8, 423, 509, 554, 636, 666 

Saduktikarnamrta 330, 345-6, 349, 360, 
363, 369, 519 

Sailendra 198-203, 217, 741 

Sakalya Malla 610, 613-46 

Sakuntala 79, 84, 96, 102, 420, 429, 714, 
734 

Sakyasri 367, 594 

Salomon, Richard 754 

Samarangasitradhara 530 

Samaratunga 200 

Samjfia 446-7, 449, 468, 487 

Samkhya 402, 406, 760, 778 

Sanghasri 591 

Safijaya dynasty 198-203, 217, 744 

Sankuka 726 

Saradacandrika, “Autumn Moonlight” 335 

Sarana 476 

Sarasvati 14-15, 18-19, 287, 430, 452, 
492, 497-9, 504-5, 519-21, 537-8, 
541, 557-60, 564, 573-4, 577-9, 
652-3 

sardulavikridita 206, 344, 352 

Sariputraprakarana 87, 102 
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Sarmistha, 274, 714-15, 721-8, 732, 
736 

Sarngadhara-paddhati 349 

Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya 707 

Sarvajhamitra 582 

Sasivadana 335 

Saskya Pandita 572, 587-91, 596-7 

Satananda 8, 361, 368, 373, 419, 427, 446, 
632, 635 

Satapatha Brahmana 298, 370, 551 

Satavahanas 105 

Satrusal of Bundi, 678, 680-1, 683—4 

Satsai of Biharilal 678 

Satsai of Matiram 677-8 

Sattasai of Hala 89-90, 93, 96, 104 

Satyanarayana Sastri, Vedula 717 

Satyanarayana, Vishwanatha 610, 716-20, 
72/7 

Saumilla 2 

Sérat Wedatama 208 

Sesanaga 652 

shadow 424, 467-8, 492, 550-3, 559, 
561-2, 621, 665, 704, 718, 750, 752 

Shivaji 685 

Shklovsky, Viktor 627, 646 

Shong-ston 572, 580, 588-90, 595-7, 599 

Siddhartha 76, 78-80, 746 

Sikharini meter 402 

Simhanada 436 

Sindok. See Mpu Sindok 

Sindirika 428 

Singama Nayudu I 616 

Singh, Jaswant 685 

Singh, Rana Pratap 661 

Sisirapathika or Hemantapathika 349 

Sisupalavadha of Magha 3, 26, 88, 109-10, 
123-5, 130, 135-6, 139-40, 142, 
152, 156~7, 173-4, 176, 182-4, 191, 
339 

Sita 211-12, 214-15, 219-21, 223—5, 
374—5, 380-1, 385-6, 406-9, 412, 
417-20, 424-34, 440-1, 454-6, 
628-9, 637-9; abduction of 404; exile 


of 64, 81; as invisible to Rama 407; 
svayamvara of 529, 546 

Si-tu Pan-chen 599 

Siva Gopiégvara 708 

Siva linga 528 

Siva 27, 71-4, 76, 79-80, 112-13, 
115-16, 121-2, 148-9, 311-20, 
329, 417-24, 473-5, 480, 505-8, 
526, 636-9, 752-3, 772; and 
Love-god Kama 73; names of 74; 
third eye of 73, 317, 329, 556, 
561 

Siwagrha inscription 201, 741 

Siwaratrikalpa 758 

Slesa 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 24, 58, 62, 
147-50, 154, 157, 161, 163, 165, 
168, 172, 190, 193, 209, 239, 499, 
553-4, 557-9, 560, 562, 675, 
679-80 

Smaradahana 758-9, 772 

Smith, David 148, 365 

Soddhala 362-6, 392, 398 

Sohnen 159-60 

Somadeva, Kathda-sarit-sdgara 279, 286 

Somesvara 506 

Speech Ray (Sarasvati stotra) 574-8 

Speijer, J. S. 620 

Sperrung 746 

Srautasutras 99 

Sri 44—5, 68, 340, 497, 505, 514 

Sri Haravarsa Yuvaraja 383, 389 

Sridharadasa 363, 369° 

Sriharsa 5, 8, 13-15, 17-20, 26, 60-1, 187, 
204, 290, 362, 365, 413, 485, 491-2, 
526, 554, 556, 623, 662 

Srivaisnava 617 

Srivasa 696, 706 

Sriwijaya, empire of 198-9, 201, 742, 748, 
750 

Srigaratilaka 665 

Stein, Rolf 568 

Sternbach, Ludwik 323, 515 

stotras 572-82 


Subandhu 7, 9-11, 30, 89, 233-4, 237, 
239-40, 242~3, 245-6, 249, 252-9, 
270, 497, 512, 657, 669; Vasavadatta 
of 89, 657 

Subhadrawiwaha 759 

Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara 4, 7-9, 
29-30, 308, 311, 315—18, 320, 
322-5, 333-4, 341-2, 344-6, 360-2, 
366-73, 377, 398-9, 593-4 

Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva 349 

Sudraka 304 

Sugatasri as Great Grammarian 591 

Sugriva 368, 374-5, 385-7, 440, 460, 667 

Suka 476 

Suklambara 699 

Sukra 715; his disciple Mahesana 729-32 

Suktimuktavali 349 

Sumanasantaka of Mpu Monaguna 745, 
748, 750, 757, 758, 760, 762, 770-1 

Sumantra 432, 613, 615, 619-20, 643 

Sum-pa Lo-tsa-ba 573, 579 

Sumukha 436-7 

Sunahgepha 418-19, 422 

Supomo, S. 740 

suprabhatam 49, 53, 56-60, 68 

Surjanacarita 677, 687 

Sarpanakha 430-1, 438, 533, 615 

Sairya 325, 328, 446-9, 487, 614 

Siryasataka 321, 327, 340 

Sutasoma 777 

Suvega 434 

Svapnavasavadatta 2, 90 

Svayamprabha 383 

svayamvara 14, 39, 44, 59, 426, 529, 552, 
559-60 

Svetaketu 281, 283 


Tagore, Rabindranath 717 

Tailapa 502-4 

Tanakung 779 

Tapati-Samvarana of Kulasekhara Varman 
544 

Tara 200, 582 
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Taramgavai 392 

Taranatha 579-80, 591, 599 

Tarapida, King 267-8, 281, 283 

Tataka 425, 434, 447-8, 460, 463, 622 

Telangana Sanskrit 617-22 

Telugu language, 737 

Thomas, F W. 594 

Tibetan poetry 492, 568, 584, 598, 582-4, 
600 

Tibetologists 563, 565-6, 568 

Tieken, Herman 2, 30, 34, 36, 61, 279, 
274—5, 279, 315, 544 

Tod, James 656 

Trijata 385, 436, 440 

Tripathi, Matiram 650, 677-86 

Triratnadasa 586 

Trivikramabhatta 362 

Tsongkhapa, biography of Sadaprarudita 
600 

Tubb, Gary 33, 110, 209, 234, 355-6, 
457, 610, 714; study of 
Kavikarnaptra 610 

Tvastr 447-50, 452, 468-9, 472 

Tynianov, Yuri 550 


Udararaghava 613-15 

Udayana 77-8, 82, 105, 272, 418, 420, 
530 

Udayasundarikatha 362; Soddhala on 392 

Udbhata 11, 158, 331, 348 

Uddhava 129-31, 133 

ula, “processional” 748 

Uma 80, 83, 314 

upajati 48—9 

upamd, 15, 35, 44, 46, 51, 52, 54, 56, 
57, 59, 118, 148, 217, 218-20, 221, 
223, 471, 570, 680, 769 

utpreksa, 16, 46, 57, 118, 217, 221, 222-3, 
224, 255, 343, 447, 448, 456, 461, 
467, 470, 477, 496, 613, 614, 616, 
760, 769, 770-1 

Uttararamacarita 273, 365, 386, 397, 
400-3, 407-9, 411, 415, 463, 734 
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Vagura 361 

Vairagyasataka of Bhartrhari 350 

Vaisampayana 99, 266-8, 280-6, 290, 303, 
724, 726 

Vaitalikulu 717 

Vaivasvata Manu 36 

Vajradeva 563, 580, 588 

Vakpatiraja 8, 355, 356, 361-6, 396-8, 
538 

Vakrokti 9, 10, 22-4, 446, 559, 679, 716, 
740, 742, 744 

Vakroktijivita of Kuntaka. See Kuntaka 

Vakroktipancasika of Ratnakara 25 

Vakyapadiya 65-6 

Valin 375, 404—5, 460 

Vallabhadeva 45, 52, 144, 349 

Vallabharaya, 485 

Valmiki 6, 9-11, 23, 29, 79, 185, 252, 386, 
397-8, 415-17, 442, 457-8, 486-7, 
538, 614, 633-5 

Vamadeva 432 

Vamana 158, 233, 258, 421, 648 

Varanasi 579 

Vararuci 586 

vasantatilaka 48—9, 150, 171, 176, 177, 
185, 206, 381, 652 

Vasavadatta 9, 30, 78, 89-90, 93, 95, 
237-43, 245-6, 249, 252-4, 256~9, 
270, 286, 497, 512 

Vasistha 428 

Vedanta Desika 617 

Vemabhipala 21, 258 

Venisamhara 241, 244-5 

Venkata Sastry, Cellapilla 719, 735 

Venkatacharya, T. 614 

Vibhisana 212, 216, 368, 382—4, 387, 
435-8, 446, 450, 488, 504 

Vibhiticandra 594 

Viddhasalabhanjika of Rajasekhara 334, 
527, 534-5, 544, 546 

Vidtsaka clown 402, 532, 534, 536, 544, 
720, 723 

Vidyadhari 528, 532-3 


Vidyakara 29-30, 315, 360-1, 366-7, 398, 
516, 519, 592-5 

Vidyamadhava 10 

Vikramaditya VI 91, 275, 391, 493, 495, 
501-15, 517, 520, 754-5 

Vikramanka see Vikramaditya VI 

Vikramankadevacarita 58, 91, 275, 491, 
493-513, 515-17, 519-21, 540, 544, 
653, 667 

Vikramarjunavijaya of Pampa, 752 

Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa 96, 409, 424, 
429 

Virsimhdevcarit of Kesavdas 662—76, 
681-2, 685 

Visnu 89, 94, 125, 127-8, 138, 457-8, 
470, 472, 474, 478-9, 496-7, 526, 
574, 643-4, 652, 664 

Visnu Bhatta 445 

Visvambhara 708 

Visvamitra: 418, 425, 427-8, 444-7, 449, 
454-5, 460-1, 463, 471-2, 475, 478, 
488, 622, 631, 633-6, 639; 
devastating demand of 449; orders 
Rama to kill Tataka 622 

Vrsaparvan 727, 732 

Vyasa 10-11, 13, 300, 363, 392, 398, 652 

vyatireka 51-2, 54, 56-7, 59, 217, 220, 
251, 375, 456, 769-71 


Waisampayana, sage 741 
Warder, A. K. 374, 507 
Warrangal 628 

Wintang Mas 200 
Wirataparwa 740-1, 743 
Worsley, Peter 195-6 
Wrttasancaya 779 
Wurawari, Haji 742 


yamaka 62, 110, 113, 149-53, 155-74, 
176-9, 182-3, 188—93, 208—16, 225, 
627, 693, 696, 699-701, 703, 706; in 
Mahakavya 159; in OJR 211-17 

Yar-lung-pa Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan 595-6 
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Yasovarman of Kannauj 361-2, 396, 405, Young Ramayana 415-17, 441 


415, 433 Yudhisthira 112, 116, 129-32, 137, 144 
Yaugandharayana 90, 418 Yuvaraja Haravarsa 387, 388-92 
Yayati 610, 714-33, 736 Yuyutsu 98 | 
Yoga of Syntax 287-92 
Yogamaya 710 Lhal-pho-ma 583 
Yogavasisthasara or Laghu Yogavasistha Zhang the Meditator 584 
368-9 Zoetmulder, P. J. 205, 212, 752, 758, 762, 


Yogesvara 8, 346, 355, 361-3 767, 774 


